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1.  In  the  early  volumes  of  this  work,  the  vicissitudes  Compar». 
of  the  Grecian  family  of  tongues  have  been  traced  the  Atuo** 
from  its  remote  Indo-Pelasgic  origin,  down  to  the  •n^.**>«p«*- 
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in  the  region  where  it  afterwards  so  brilliantly  flou- 
rished. We  have  seen  how,  in  the  legends  of  the 
-flColo-Thracian  sages,  were  shadowed  forth  the  first 
successful  essays  of  the  Hellenic  nation  in  those 
elementary  styles  of  poetry  and  music  which  form  the 
foundation  of  all  polite  literature;  and  how,  in  the 
diflferent  tribes  of  that  nation,  were  formed  those  dis- 
tinctions of  character  and  dialect,  which  in  every  age 
constitute  so  important  a  feature  in  the  genius  of 
Hellenism.  We  have  marked  the  spirit  of  local  emu- 
lation among  those  tribes,  fostering  a  corresponding 
spirit  of  heroic  adventure ;  which  afterwards,  by  a 
nobler  impulse  of  national  feeling,  was  directed 
towards  great  common  enterprises  against  rival 
nations,  resulting  in  extensive  schemes  of  conquest 
and  colonial  settlement.  We  have  seen  how  the 
minstrelsy  in  which  those  enterprises  were  cele- 
brated, was  matured  from  the  fugitive  ballad  into  the 
heroic  Epopee ;  and  how,  under  the  influence  of  an 
opposite  train  of  social  causes,  this  highest  style  of 
poetical  art,  after  having  been  carried  by  one  master 
genius  to  perfection,  gradually  languished  and  de- 
cayed. We  have,  however,  also  seen,  that  this  dete- 
rioration of  Greek  Epic  style  was  but  a  prelude  to  a 
no  less  genial,  though  less  expansive  exercise  of  the 
poetical  faculties,  in  the  variety  of  forms  comprised 
under  the  common  title  of  Lyric  poetry.  We  have 
witnessed,  in  fine,  in  these  successive  phases  of 
national  talent,  the  workings  of  the  wayward  infancy 
and  lively  youth  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  In  the  period 
before  us  we  shall  contemplate  its  mature  manhood ; 
and  the  first  symptoms  of  that  decay  which,  in  the 
inevitable  course  of  human  vicissitude,  it  was  destined 
to  undergo. 
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* 

All  literature  ranges  itself  under  the  two  general 
heads  or  departments  of  Poetry  and  Prose.  Each  of 
these  departments  comprises  various  orders  or  styles 
of  composition,  standing  in  a  certain  relation' :or  ana- 
logy to  parallel  orders  in  the  other  department. 

Poetry  comprises  the  Epic,  Lyric,  Didactic,  and 
Dramatic  orders  of  composition. 

In  Prose  literature.  History  stands  in  the  relation 
above  noticed  to  Epic  poetry;  Oratory  to  Lyric  poetry ; 
the  Dialogue  to  the  Drama.  The  title  Didactic,  or 
Instructive,  is  common,  in  each  department,  to  the 
branches  of  literature  the  nature  and  object  of  which 
it  more  immediately  denotes. 

Of  these  orders  or  styles,  three  —  Epic  poetry, 
Lyric  poetry,  and  Didactic  poetry — have  been  treated 
in  previous  portions  of  this  work.  The  subject  of 
Epic  poetry  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  there  been 
exhausted,  in  regard  to  all  the  higher  objects  of 
inquiry  which  it  presents.  Original  genius  in  that 
branch  of  composition  was  limited  in  Greece  to  the 
Poetical  age ;  and,  during  that  age,  all  the  epic  works 
possessing  claims  to  genuine  inspiration  were  pro- 
duced. Those  to  which  attention  will  hereafter  be 
directed  are  marked,  either  by  servile  imitation  of  the 
old  Homeric  manner,  or,  where  aiming  at  originality, 
by  laboured  eflFort  and  pedantic  artifice.  This  ex- 
tinction of  Epic  genius  must,  however,  on  grounds 
elsewhere  fully  stated,  be  considered  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  poets  as  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Even  a  second  Homer,  appearing  in  the  age  of  So- 
phocles, could  not  have  produced  a  second  Iliad; 
while,  had  Sophocles  been  contemporaneous  with 
Homer,  he  might  have  proved  no  mean  rival  of  his 
great  epic  master. 
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With  the  Ljnric  Muse  the  case  was  different.  The 
causes  which  obtained  for  her  a  place  in  the  order 
of  cultivation  second  to  that  occupied  by  her  Epic 
sister  have  also,  in  the  previous  volumes,  been  care- 
fully considered.^  That  patriarchal  simplicity  of 
heroic  life,  and  that  identity  between  the  imaginative 
impulses  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  entire 
nation,  which  were  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
one  style  of  composition,  were  proportionally  less 
favourable  to  the  other.  The  higher  efforts  of  lyric 
art  depended  for  their  success  on  the  more  compli- 
cated social  relations,  which  tend  to  concentrate  the 
sympathies  around  local  and  real,  rather  than  na- 
tional and  ideal  objects.  The  same  causes,  however, 
which  retarded  the  advance  of  lyric  poetry,  secured 
it,  when  brought  to  maturity,  a  more  enduring  pros- 
perity and  a  more  varied  sphere  of  influence.  As  the 
poetry  of  civilised  life,  it  continued  to  be  cultivated 
with  success,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  branches, 
during  the  whole  flourishing  age  of  Greek  literature ; 
and  even  in  the  lower  stages  of  national  debasement, 
the  comparatively  feeble  or  laboured  efforts  of  the 
superannuated  Lyric  Muse,  were  at  times  lighted  up 
by  a  spirit  savouring  of  better  days,  but  of  which 
little  or  no  trace  is  perceptible  in  the  epic  poetry  of 
the  same  period. 

The  other  order  of  Poetical  composition  above 
classed  under  the  head  of  Didactic,  as  having  been 
also  cultivated  during  the  Poetical  period,  was  as  yet 
too  much  in  its  infancy,  or  had  assumed  too  little  of 
a  distinctive  character,  to  entitle  it  to  treatment  as  a 
separate  branch  of  subject  in  the  history  of  that 
period.     Its  leading  productions  were,  both  in  form 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  171.  sqq. ;  IT.  p.  2.  sqq. 
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and  style,  so  nearly  related  either  to  the  purely  epic 
or  purely  lyric  order  of  composition,  that  it  appeared 
the  more  convenient  course  to  treat  them  as  them- 
selves varieties  of  one  or  other  of  those  orders.  Such 
are  the  Works  and  Days,  and  the  Theogony,  of 
**  Hesiod ; "  such  the  metrical  Commentaries  of  Solon 
and  other  poets  of  the  Gnomic  school.  During  the 
Attic  period,  Didactic  poetry,  while  assuming  a  more 
distinct  independence  of  character,  can  advance  com- 
paratively little  claim  to  general  influence  or  popu- 
larity; prose  being  now  commonly  preferred  in  treat- 
ing  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  the  title  Didactic 
properly  belongs. 

The  remaining  orders  of  composition  above  spe- 
cified —  the  Drama,  and  Prose  writing,  under  itd 
several  varieties  of  history,  oratory,  didactic  prose, 
and  the  more  elementary  styles  of  miscellaneous 
literature  —  first  rose  to  the  rank  of  cultivated 
branches  of  pursuit  during  this  period.  Within  its 
limits  they  attained  their  highest  excellence,  and  it 
also  witnessed  the  early  stages  of  their  decline. 
Prose  composition  consequently,  and  the  Drama,  pos- 
sess a  prior  claim  on  attention  in  this  portion  of  our 
subject.  Before,  however,  entering  in  detail  on  the 
origin  or  history  of  either,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
concise  general  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
entire  Attic  period  of  Grecian  literature,  in  itself, 
and  as  contrasted  with  that  which  preceded. 

2.  The  primary  source  of  that  excellence  which  the  Distinctire 
Greek  nation  attained  in  every  branch  of  polite  art,  fs^ttMof^the 
was  the  high  perfection  in  which  it  possessed  the  two  ^"»«  p«- 
varieties  of  mental  faculty  on  which  success  in  every 
human  undertaking  depends  —  the  faculty  of  Imagi- 
nation, and  the  faculty  of  Judgement  or  Intellect ; 
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the  just  blending  and  balancing  of  which  secured  to 
the  same  favoured  people  an  equally  ample  endow- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  Invention  and  Taste. 

The  period  treated  in  the  previous  volumes  was 
that  during  which  the  imaginative  powers  were  chiefly 
in  the  ascendant;  yet  still  so  far  restrained  or 
chastened  by  the  rival  influence,  as  to  obviate  those 
extravagant  ebullitions  of  excited  feeling,  or  those 
grotesque  aberrations  of  fancy,  which  usually  charac- 
terise the  literary  efforts  of  nations  in  a  similar  state 
society. 

In  the  present  period  we  shall  find  the  faculty  of 
Intellect  obtaining  in  its  turn  an  ascendancy  both 
in  the  character  and  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  :  an 
ascendancy,  however,  far  from  despotic,  but  modified 
by  the  lately  dominant  influence  in  a  degree  suffi- 
cient to  insure  a  genial  warmth  and  vitality  even  to 
the  more  studied  productions  of  the  now  compara- 
tively reflective  and  philosophical  Hellenic  muse. 
TheAthe-  Thcsc  observations  will  enable  us  the  better  to 
d«Jt  il*^e  appreciate  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
imagin«.  histoiT  of  Hellenic  literature  —  the  harmony  between 
the  character  of  this  its  most  important  era,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  by  whom,  or  under  whose 
auspices,  during  that  era,  its  most  important  works 
were  produced.  While  the  Athenians  are  preemi- 
nently entitled  to  rank  as  the  representatives  of  the 
intellectual  element  of  the  Grecian  character,  they 
are,  as  compared  with  their  Ionian  and  ^Eolian  kins- 
men, proportionally  wanting  in  its  imaginative  ele- 
ment. Abundant  evidence  of  this  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  of  the  foregoing  Poetical  period, 
the  genius  of  which  offered  the  greatest  scope  to  the 
play  of  the  fancy  in  literary  composition.     Through- 
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out  that  entire  period,  comprising,  between  the 
probable  age  of  Homer  and  the  year  560  B.C.,  some 
four  or  five  centuries,  and  presenting  in  every  other 
part  of  Hellas  brilliant  displays  of  imaginative  genius, 
Attica  cannot  boast  of  a  single  genuine  development 
of  native  poetical  talent.  The  only  cases  where  an 
exception  might  possibly  be  urged  are  those  of  Solon 
and  TyrtflBus.  But  Solon,  while  belonging  as  much 
or  more  to  the  present  than  to  the  past  age,  or 
forming,  at  least,  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  was  himself  a  poet  by  art  and  intellect  rather 
than  by  nature;  and,  had  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  would  probably  have  been  a  prose  author. 
The  Attic  nativity  of  TyrtsBus  remains,  at  the  best, 
Bomewhat  doubtful.  But  even  granting  it  to  be  as- 
certained, when  we  remember  that  his  muse  was  dumb 
so  long  as  he  remained  in  his  native  Attica ;  that  his 
migration  to  the  supposed  less  genial  soil  of  Sparta 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  poetical  activity ;  that 
liis  inspirations  were  elicited  solely  by  Spartan  objects 
and  interests ;  and  that  no  trace  of  Attic  associations 
can  be  detected  in  his  verse,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  exception,  in  his  case,  acquires  all  the  weight 
which  usually  attaches  to  an  example  in  confirmation 
of  the  rule. 

Another  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Greek  polite  Altered  po- 
culture,  which  here  forces  itself  on  the  attention,  is  the  s^^l  Md 
difierence  between  the  relative  positions  which  Sparta  Athens  in 

"*■  ,        *■  regard  to 

and  Athens  occupied  in  regard  to  elegant  literature  polite  oui- 
in  the  Poetical  period,  and  those  which  they  respec-   "^ 
tively  hold  in  that  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 
During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  former  period^ 
Sparta  was  nearly  as  much  the  metropolitan  centre  of 

»  Vol.  m.  p.  46.  »qq. 
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literary  pursuit,  and  the  chosen  home  of  men  of  genius, 
as  Athens  was  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Although,  from 
causes  already  examined,  she  was  never  in  any  age 
herself  prolific  in  authors ;  she  had  yet  in  those  early 
days  her  CinaBthon  in  the  epic  department  of  poetry, 
and  her  Gitiadas  and  Xenodamus  among  the  musi- 
cians of  recorded  fame ;  while  it  was  in  the  capacity 
of  Spartan  guests  or  citizens  that  most  of  the  celebra- 
ted iEolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian  masters, — Terpander, 
Thaletas,  Sacadas,  Alcman,  Polymnestus, — •  composed 
and  taught.  That  Sparta  was  also  familiar  from  the 
eighth  century  downwards  with  the  Homeric  poems  is 
evinced,  as  well  by  the  tradition  of  their  importation 
into  Greece  by  Lycurgus,  as  by  the  fact  of  Terpander, 
the  state-musician  of  Sparta,  having  adapted  portions 
of  them  to  his  musical  compositions.  Athens  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  Poetical  period,  produced 
neither  epic  poet  nor  musician ;  and  far  from  being 
able  to  boast  either  a  Terpander  or  an  Alcman  among 
her  adopted  citizens,  the  single  lyric  artist  whom  she 
claims  is  only  known  to  have  been  an  Athenian  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  preferred  Sparta  as  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Even  the  poems 
of  Homer  were,  if  we  may  trust  her  own  tradition, 
unknown  or  little  cared  for  in  Athens  until  the  time 
of  Solon  and  Pisistratus.  Before  the  days  of  those 
two  enlightened  citizens,  Attica  was,  in  fact,  in  all 
that  concerns  literature,  a  still  more  barren  waste 
than  Lacedfiemon  became  in  her  turn  during  the 
period  now  before  us,  in  which  Athens  appears  as  the 
hotbed  of  Hellenic  talent,  and  the  centre  of  every 
species  of  intellectual  pursuit  both  to  her  own  citizens 
and  to  the  foreigners  who  flocked  to  her  schools. 
thedSn«s.       3.  This  remarkable  interchange  of  habits  and  tastes. 
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between  the  two  leading  states  of  Greece,  is  one  of 
those  phenomena  which  the  more  careless  student 
of  history  is  apt  to  overlook  altogether;  which  often 
cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  critical  inquirer; 
and  which  as  often  lead  the  more  subtle  speculator 
into  fallacious  theories,  in  his  attempts  to  trace  them 
to  their  origin.  The  best  and  simplest  explanation  of 
the  problem  which  here  presents  itself,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  Athens  is  concerned,  has  already  been  given 
in  the  remark  above  made,  as  to  the  ascendant  of  the 
Intellectual  over  the  Imaginative  faculty  in  that  parti- 
cular modification  of  the  Greek  mind  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Athenians.  This  peculiarity  naturally  ren- 
dered the  full  development  of  their  equally  peculiar 
order  of  talent  for  literature  dependent  on  a  corre- 
sponding advancement  of  their  social  condition.  The 
circumstances  are  here  parallel  to  those  formerly  no- 
ticed as  having  tended  during  the  Poetical  period, 
first  to  retard,  and  then  to  stimulate,  the  cultivation  of 
lyric  art.  As  in  the  Hellenic  nation  at  large  a  cer- 
tain advance  of  civilisation  was  required  to  bring  that 
more  intellectual  order  of  poetry  to  maturity  ;  so  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  Attic  Hellene  required  a  still 
further  advance  of  social  life  to  bring  his  peculiar 
order  of  literary  talents  into  activity.  Those  talents 
accordingly,  though  enlivened  in  the  vigour  of  their 
cultivation  by  a  share  of  the  brilliant  fancy  common 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greek  race,  will  yet  be  found,  as 
compared  with  those  of  rival  tribes,  to  be  far  more 
dependent,  for  their  full  development  and  successful 
exercise,  on  the  resources  of  the  intellect  than  on  those 
of  the  imagination. 

Hence  may  be  explained,  not  only  why  Attica  was  The  Ath*?- 
barren  of  men  of  genius  during  the  Poetical  age,  but  cieut  in 
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loTcntWe  the  no  less  striking  fact,  that,  while  admitted  to  have 
'*°*"*'  carried  to  perfection  all  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
position which  flourished  during  the  present  more 
enlightened  period,  the  drama,  history,  oratory,  and 
didactic  prose,  she  did  not  initiate  a  single  one  of  them, 
Original  invention  in  elegant  pursuit  is  the  special 
province  of  the  Imagination ;  to  mature  and  perfect 
the  inventions  of  others  is  that  of  the  Intellect.  Prose 
composition  in  all  its  departments  had  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  maturity  before  Athens  produced  a 
prose  writer.  Oratory  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  written  order  of  composition  by  Sicilians.  Didactic 
prose,  comprising  granunar  and  criticism,  also  took  its 
rise  in  the  colonial  states  of  Greece;  to  whom  the 
Athenians  owed  their  first  instruction  in  those  depart- 
ments. If  there  be  any  branch  of  literature  in  which 
Athens  might  seem  to  possess  a  legitimate  claim  to 
priority,  it  is  the  drama.  Yet  even  here  her  title  is 
defective.  The  germ  of  all  scenic  entertainment  is 
confessedly  traceable  to  the  Dorians.  And  even  ad- 
mitting the  merit,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  Athens, 
of  having  formed  the  classical  drama  out  of  the  rude 
elements  supplied  by  the  dithyramb  of  Arion,  or  the 
comedy  of  Susarion,  to  be  equivalent  to  invention,  this 
single  exception  would  tend  in  some  sense  to  confirm 
the  rule.  The  Attic  drama  is  of  all  orders  of  poetical 
composition  the  most  artificial ;  being,  in  fact,  an  in- 
genious compound  of  the  same  epic  and  lyric  elements 
which  had  already,  in  their  separate  form,  reached 
their  highest  excellence  in  the  works  of  Homer,  Archi- 
lochus,  and  Stesichorus :  it  is  consequently,  of  all,  the 
one  least  dependent  on  the  spontaneous  working  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  most  dependent  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect.     It  may  be  further  remarked,  as 
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another  practical  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  estimate  And  in 
of  Attic  genius,  that  of  all  the  tribes  of  Greece  the  ui^nt. 
Athenians  were  the  least  distinguished  by  talent  for 
the  art  of  music.  Nor  is  this  deficiency  limited  to 
their  early  days.  It  is  observable  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  their  ascendancy  in  elegant  pursuit. 
While  the  jEolians  muster,  in  every  age,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  array  of  masters  of  first  rank,  Terpan- 
den,  Arion,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Xenocritus;  the 
Dorians  had  also  their  Thaletas,  Sacadas,  Crates,  and 
Lasus;  the  lonians  their  Archilochus,  Polymnastus, 
and  Timotheus.  But  not  a  single  native  Athenian 
musician  of  high  celebrity  is  upon  record,  scarcely 
the  name  of  an  Athenian  musician  of  any  rank  at  any 
period.  This  remark  may  be  extended  from  the  art 
of  music,  to  the  branch  of  poetry  which  chiefly  de- 
pends on  musical  accompaniment.  Athens  cannot 
boast  at  any  epoch  of  her  history  a  single  melic  poet 
of  high  distinction.  It  is  true  that  much  fine  melic 
composition  is  embodied  in  the  Attic  drama,  and  in  so 
far  the  great  masters  of  the  Athenian  stage  may  rank 
as  melic  poets.  But  here  again  they  must  rank  as 
poets  of  the  artistic  rather  than  the  original  order. 
The  dithyrambic  branch  of  lyric  composition,  the  only 
brf^nch  ever  popular  at  Athens,  was  also  the  most 
artificial ;  and  not  one  even  of  the  more  distinguished 
dithyrambic  poets  was  a  native  of  Attica.  This  defect 
of  Attic  genius  also  shows  itself  in  the  lateness  of 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Athenian  musical  festivals,  in 
the  proper  sense,  were  established,  and  in  the  small 
celebrity  which  they  enjoyed  as  compared  with  those 
of  Sparta.  The  Spartan  Carnca  and  GymnopaBdia, 
are  the  most  antient  institutions  of  the  kind  on 
record ;  and  those  which  exercised  the  most  bene- 
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ficial  influence  on  the  art  of  Grecian  music.  No 
notice  occurs  of  any  similar  institution  at  Athens  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solon  ^ ;  and  such  as  afterwards  existed 
are  acknowledged,  by  the  Attic  critics  themselves,  to 
have  done  more  to  corrupt,  than  improve,  the  musical 
taste  of  the  nation.^ 
Decline  of  The  decline  among  the  Spartafls  of  that  taste  for 
Swe  in*^" '  polite  literature  which  distinguished  their  early  days, 
Sparta,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  political  institutions  of  the 
state  rather  than  in  the  character  of  the  citizens; 
unless,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  every 
country  must  be  considered  as  reflecting  in  some  de- 
gree the  character  of  the  people.  Although  the  letter 
of  the  Spartan  legislation  can  hardly  have  been  less 
rigorously  enforced  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  or  in  that 
of  the  rulers  who  rank  as  his  immediate  successors, 
than  in  later  times,  there  is  yet  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ascetic  spirit  of  that  legislation  was  extended  with 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  republic.  In  the 
primitive  ages  of  her  constitution,  the  rude  discipline 
which  it  enjoined  could  have  constituted  but  a  slender 
mark  of  distinction  between  her  manners  and  those  of 
the  kindred  states  of  Peloponnesus.  The  laws  of 
Lycurgus  did  little  more  probably  than  reduce  to 
method  and  permanence,  stereotype  as  it  were,  those 
primitive  usages  which  were  once  more  or  less  common 
to  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Dorian  race.  While 
the  neighbouring  states,  unfettered  by  the  restrictions 
to  which  Lacedaemon  had  subjected  herself,  continued 
to  advance,  simultaneously  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  in 
social  refinement,  the  Spartans  remained  stationary. 

^  The  first  establishment  of  a  Ijric  solemnity,  in  the  proper  sense,  at 
Athens,  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Pericles,  in  Vit.  xiu. 
«  See  Vol.  m.  p.  n. 
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And  as  this  stationary  condition  of  manners  coincided 
with  a  still  increasing  ascendancy  of  Sparta  in  poli- 
tical affairs,  it  was  natural  for  the  republic  to  connect 
these  two  circumstances,  the  backwardness  of  her 
social  habits,  and  the  advance  of  her  political  power, 
in  the  ratio  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  to  plume  herself  ' 
more  and  more  on  her  rude  simplicity  of  life,  as  both 
the  source  and  the  evidence  of  her  superiority  to  her 
neighbours.  The  result  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  pro- 
gressively increasing  disregard  of  those  more  genial 
pursuits  on  which  she  formerly  prided  herself;  and 
a  more  exclusive  devotion  to  those  martial  and  political 
objects  by  which  the  faculties  of  her  citizens  seem 
to  be  absorbed  during  the  period  of  Grecian  history 
now  before  us.  The  inducements  which,  under  these 
altered  circumstances,  the  other  states  of  Greece 
offered  to  the  cultivation  of  native  genius,  or  to  the 
settlement  of  enlightened  foreigners  in  their  capitals, 
now  naturally  became  as  much  superior,  as  they  had 
formerly  been  inferior,  to  those  held  out  by  Lace- 
daemon. 

4.  Such  appear  to  be  the  broader  features  of  dis-  PoUtici 
tinction  between  the  Attic  period  of  Grecian  literature,  of^Gr^** 
and  the  Poetical  period  which  it  succeeded.     It  will  ^"*"i"«  ^*»« 
be  desirable,  before  entering  on  the  detailed  treatment  riod. 
of  the  varied  heads  of  subject  comprised  in  the  history 
of  the  former,  that  we  should  take  a  concise  general 
survey  of    the  chief  vicissitudes  of  its  intellectual 
culture,  in  connexion  with  a  parallel  view  of  those 
vicissitudes  of  civil  history  on  which  the  destinies  of 
literature  must  always  greatly  depend. 

The  period  to  which,  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work,  the  title 
Attic  has  been  given,  extends  from  the  year  560  B.C., 
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to  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323  b.c.^  The  more 
momentous  political  events  which  it  comprises  are 
subjoined  in  chronological  order : 

B.C. 

560.  Usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  at  Athens  by  Pisistratus. 
546.  The  Ljdian  monarchy  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  and  the  Greek 

colonies  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  Persian  Empire^ 
527.  Death  of  Pisistratus. 
522.  Death  of  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
514.  Hipparchus  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
510.  Expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens,  and  end  of  the  Attic 

"  Tyranny." 
499.  The  Athenians  aid  the  Ionian  colonies  in  their  revolt  against 

Darius,  and  bum  Sardis. 
494.  Miletus  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
490.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  Datis  and  Aj*tapheme8«     Battle  of 

Marathon. 
4S0.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.    Battles  of  Thermopylae  an4 

Salamis. 
479.  Battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale. 
477.  Political  ascendancy  of  Athens  under  the  administration  of 

Cimon  and  Aristides.     The  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and 

the  islands  become  her  tributaries.     Climax  of  Athenian 

power  and  prosperity  during  the  ensuing  half  century. 
470.  Pericles  begins  to  direct  the  affairs  of  Athens. 
445.  Thirty  years'  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  their 

respective  confederates. 
444.  Supremacy  of  the  democratic   party,   headed  by  Pericles, 

at  Athens.     Foundation  of  Thurium. 
435.  War  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
43  L  Rupture  of  the  Thirty  years'  alliance,  and  outbreak  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war. 
430.  Plague  at  Athens. 
429.  Death  of  Pericles. 

425.  Capture  of  Sphacteria  and  its  Spartan  garrison  by  Demo- 
sthenes and  Cleon. 
424.  Taking  of  Amphipolis  by  the  Spartans.     Disgrace  and  exile 

of  Thucydides  the  historian. 
422.  Deaths  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis. 

^  This  epoch  has  been  considered  preferable  to  that  of  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  adopted  in  Chap.  i.  p.  6. 
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B.C 

410.  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicilj.     Mutilation  of  the  Attic 

Hermae.     Alcibiades  quits  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Catana, 

and  takes  refuge  in  Sparta. 
413.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicilj. 
412.  Theatre  of  war  transferred  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

411.  Ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  partj  in  Athens.     Appoint- 

ment of  Alcibiades  to  the  command  of  the  Atheaian 

forces. 
407.  Alcibiades  again  superseded  and  exiled. 
406.  Battle  of  Arginusse. 
405.  Battle  of  ^gospotami. 
404.  Surrender  of  Athens  to  Lysander.     Close  of  the  Pelopon- 

nesian  war. 
401.  Expedition    and    death    of   Cyrus.      Retreat  of  the  Ten 

thousand. 
395.  Defeat  and  death  of  Lysander  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia. 
394.  Victory  of  Agesilaus  at  Coronea. 
378.  Rise  of  the  Theban  ascendancy  under  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 

minondas. 
371.  Battle  of  Leuctra. 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  death  of  Epaminondas. 
359.  Accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
357.  Outbreak  of  the  Social  war. 
352.  Philip  master  of  Thessaly. 
338.  Battle  of  Chsaronea.     Philip  master  of  Greece. 
336.  Death  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  Alexander. 
334.  March  of  Alexander  against  Persia. 
332.  Foundation  of  Alexandria. 
323.  Death  of  Alexander. 

This  period  may,  with  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  connexion  between  the  above  series  of  politi- 
cal events  and  the  parallel  vicissitudes  of  literature, 
be  appropriately  considered  under  three  subordinate 
epochs : 

I.  From  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  to  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  the  Commonwealth  by  Clisthenes 
in  .510. 
II.  From  the  latter  event  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  war,  and  submission  of  Athens 
to  Sparta  in  404. 
III.  From  the  political  ascendancy  of  Sparta,   as 
then  established,  to  the  close  of  the  period. 

560—510.  B.C. 

General  5.  BefoFC  the  era  of  Pisistratus,   Solon   had  been 

Grwk  lite-  author  of  the  first  recorded  attempt  of  an  Attic  states- 
Sso'jLc'^  man,  to  promote  among  his  fellow-citizens  a  taste  for 
510  B.C  elegant  literature.  By  him  were  established  the 
periodical  recitals  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  the  public 
Pisistratus.  festivals,  by  professional  rhapsodists.  Pisistratus, 
following  up  and  improving  this  institution,  under- 
took, with  the  aid  of  several  men  of  letters  resident 
at  his  court,  a  compilation  and  arrangement  of  those 
poems  in  the  order  of  their  epic  sequel.  This  com- 
pilation appears  to  have  comprised,  besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  which  alone  in  critical  quarters  possessed 
undisputed  claim  to  emanate  from  the  genuine  Homer, 
the  greater  part  of  the  works  known  in  later  times 
by  the  title  of  Homeric  or  Cyclic  poems.  Allusion 
also  occurs  to  a  similar  compilation  by  Pisistratus,  of 
the  poems  of  Hesiod  ^ ;  and  a  like  service  appears  to 
have  been  rendered  by  him  or  his  literary  coadjutors 
to  the  works  attributed  to  the  legendary  bards,  Musae- 
us,  Orpheus,  Pamphos,  and  others.  These  improved 
editions  of  the  national  poems  were  prepared,  it  may 
be  supposed,  for  the  *'  public  library"  established  by 
the  usurper  in  his  native  city.^  It  seems  however 
doubtful,  whether  the  phrase  Public  library  can  here 
properly  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  attaches  to  it  in 
modern  times,  as  denoting  a  miscellaneous  collection 

*  For  these  details  see  Vol.  I.  p.   188.  204.  sqq.,  213.  518.;   conf. 
Hereas  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  Thes.  xx. 

•  Athen.  i.  p.  8. ;  Aul.  Gell.  vi.  17. 
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of  books  accessible  for  perusal  or  consultation  to  the 
citizens  at  large;  in  which  sense  it  appears  to  be 
applied  by  ancient  authors  to  the  institution  of  Pi- 
sistratus.  His  library  was  probably  little  more  than 
a  repository  of  what  formed  in  those  days  the  state 
literature  of  the  Greek  republics.  Such  were  the 
oracular  or  Sibylline  books,  which  in  the  early  days 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  as  of  Rome,  constituted  an  im- 
portant engine  of  state  policy;  and  to  which  class 
belonged  the  hymns  of  "  Musa3us"  and  "  Pamphos" 
above  noticed.  Such  were  also  the  state  editions  of 
**  Homer,"  "  Hesiod,"  and  other  popular  poets,  recited 
in  the  public  solemnities. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  on  his  occupation  of 
Athens  in  609  B.C.,  is  stated  by  Herodotus^  to  have 
carried  off  the  sacred  part  of  this  collection.  The  re- 
mainder is  described,  on  less  valid  authority,  as  having 
been  transported  by  Xerxes  to  Susa ;  and  as  having 
afterwards,  when  that  metropolis  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  been  restored  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
to  the  Athenians.*  This  story  is  certainly  far  from 
probable.  That  a  Persian  emperor,  when  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  most  sacred  monuments  of  the  con- 
quered city,  should  have  attached  so  great  a  value 
to  a  few  manuscripts  of  Greek  poets  and  sooth- 
sayers, is  difficult  to  believe.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
a  collection  of  such  celebrity  as  to  possess  interest 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  barbarous  invader,  would  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  Athenians  themselves  in  aban- 
doning the  city,  when  at  pains  to  remove  other  state 
valuables  of  a  portable  description.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  its  fate,  there  is  no  authentic  trace  of 
its  existence  after  the  Persian  war. 

>  T.  90.  *  A.  Gell.  loc.  cit. 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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His  lite-         A.S  coadjutors  of  Pisistratus  in  his   literary  un- 

rary  circle.     ,  ,  .  •  i     xx 

dertakings  are  mentioned  Onomacritus  of  Athens, 
Orpheus  of  Croto,  and  Zopyrus  of  Heraclea.  Onoma- 
critus, besides  his  share  in  the  Homeric  labours  of  his 
patron,  was  specially  intrusted  with  the  compilation 
of  "  Musaius;"  and  in  the  course  of  this  performance, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  detected  by  the  lyric  poet 
Lasus,  in  the  act  of  interpolating  spurious  verses  of 
his  own,  on  the  no  less  spurious  works  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Thracian  bard.^  Some  authors  give  him 
credit  for  most  of  the  poems  that  passed  current  under 
the  title  Musaeus  in  later  times,  and  for  several  of 
those  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Thracian  Orpheus. 
Orpheus  of  Croto  and  Zopyrus  also  possess  claims  to 
original  authorship  in  the  same  branch  of  poetry  cul- 
tivated by  their  colleague  Onomacritus.  All  these 
personages^  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  mysti- 
cally religious  school  of  authors  whose  works  passed 
current  under  the  common  title  of  Orphic,  and  were 
nearly  connected,  in  doctrine  and  style,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  mystical 
schools  of  philosophy,  which  flourished  about  this  time. 
To  Pisistratus  is  assigned  *  the  institution  of  the 
greater  Panathenaica,  with  which  festival  the  recitals 
of  Homer,  and  some  other  literary  entertainments  of 
a  popular  nature,  were  chiefly  connected.  It  was  also 
under  his  government,  and  it  may  be  presumed  under 
his  auspices,  that  in  the  year  535  b.  c.  the  first  attempts 
were  made  by  Thespis  to  mature  the  dithyrambic 
mimes  of  the  local   Dionysiaca   into  the  Athenian 

*  Herodot.  vii.  6. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  205. ;  conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i,  p.  332.  sq. ;  Fausan.  i.  xxii. 
7.,  VIII.  xxxi.,  I.  xxxvii.  3.,  ix.  xxxy.  1.;  Suid.  v.  Orpheus;  Lobeck, 
Aglaoph.  p.  811.  353.  sqq.  386. 

'  Schol.  Aristid.  p.  323.  ed.  Dind.  vol.  lu. 
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tragedy.  Of  the  Attic  comedy,  although  it  had  pro- 
bably assumed,  before  the  time  of  Thespis,  a  certain 
regularity  of  dramatic  arrangement,  we  hear  little 
or  nothing  until  a  later  period. 

The  influence  of  this  enlightened  usurper  was  as 
zealously  exercised  in  the  arts  of  design  as  in  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  founder  of  various  fine  public 
buildings^;  and  one,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
was  conceived  by  him  on  such  a  scale  of  grandeur,  as 
to  place  the  execution  of  his  plan  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  Athens  or  of  Greece  during  her  flourishing 
ages.  The  fine  pleasure-grounds  and  porticoes  after- 
wards known  by  the  title  of  Lyceum,  as  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  citizens  for  gymnastic  and  literary  re- 
creation, were  originally  his  private  gardens,  thrown 
open  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-countrymen.^  Pisi- 
stratus  was  further  honourably  distinguished  among 
the*  tyrants  of  this  and  the  last  generation  by  the 
humanity  of  his  government.  No  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  or  oppression  has  been  imputed  to  him.  The 
value  even  of  this  negative  testimony  to  his  amiable 
qualities  is  the  greater,  firom  its  contrast  to  the  marked 
tendency  of  the  popular  Greek  historians  to  blacken 
the  characters  of  the  petty  despots,  so  many  of  whom 
sprang  up  about  this  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
confederacy.  The  merits  of  Pisistratus,  as  a  man,  are 
eulogised  even  by  those  who  least  admired  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen.^ 

Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  sons  and  inheritors  of  ^®.j"*' 
his  power,  also  inherited,  the  latter  more  especially, 
his  taste  for  elegant  pursuit,  and  share  with  him, 

'  Smitk,  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  ni.  p.  171.  sq. 

*  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  533.,  conf.  ap.  Suid.  et  Harpocr.  t. 
AvKuov ;  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Pise.  52. 
'  Plut.  Sol.  29.     Herodot.  i.  59. 
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under  the  family  title  of  PisistratidsB,  the  credit  of 
his  principal  undertakings.  Their  court  remained  a 
favourite  resort  of  foreign  men  of  letters.  The  more 
celebrated  of  these  were  the  lyric  poets,  Anacreon, 
Simonides,  and  Lasus  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.* 
Hipparchus,  if  not  the  first  author  of  the  popular 
Attic  custom  of  erecting  HermaB  or  columnar  way- 
posts  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  Attic  Demi,  was 
the  first  who  decorated  those  monuments  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction of  the  passers  by.^  Contemporaneous  with 
the  PisistratidflB,  and  celebrated  like  the  chief  of  the 
family  for  the  institution  of  a  public  library,  was 
another  enlightened  tyrant,  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
His  court,  like  that  of  Athens,  was  a  favourite  resort 
of  men  of  genius ;  among  others  of  Anacreon,  who 
acted  as  preceptor  to  his  son.^ 

But  however  great  the  merit  of  these  princes  as 
promoters  of  literature  within  the  limited  field  of 
exertion  which  royal  patronage  could  provide,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  some  essential  respects 
their  influence  tended  to  obstruct  rather  than  advance 
the  objects  which  they  had  at  heart.  Those  spon- 
taneous developments  of  talent  to  which  nations  are 
indebted  for  great  original  works,  are  in  all  ages  more 
or  less  inseparable  from  a  warm  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism concentrated  around  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  term  Popular  government  must  not,  in 
this  general  application  of  it,  be  strictly  understood 
in  the   sense   of  Free   constitution  now  habitually 


*  Herodot.  vu.  6. ;  Pseudo-Plat  in  Ilipparch.  p.  228 
vni.  2. 

•  Pseudo-Plat.  loc.  cH. 

'  Herodot  in.  121. ;  Strab.  xnr.  p.  638, 
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attached  to  it ;  for  the  patriotic  feelings  of  many 
nations  have  been  centred,  with  the  attachment  which 
leads  to  such  results,  on  forms  of  government  far  from 
popular  in  the  constitutional  sense.  In  the  case  of 
the  Greeks,  however,  the  phrase  may  truly  admit  of 
the  more  limited  signification ;  for  in  no  instance  do 
the  national  sympathies  of  any  Hellenic  state,  in  his- 
torical times,  appear  to  have  been  permanently  enlisted 
in  favour  of  any  government  which  can  be  called 
monarchal  in  the  modern  sense.  The  sway  of  a 
single  ruler,  however  mild  and  generous,  was  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  Greek  freemen,  that  when- 
ever they  felt  conscious  of  the  power,  they  seldom 
wanted  the  will,  to  exchange  even  the  most  prosperous 
state  of  "tyranny"  for  the  turmoil  of  republican 
faction  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  This  tone  of  feel- 
ing necessarily  placed  the  Greek  sovereign,  whatever 
his  own  inclinations,  under  the  necessity  of  governing 
with  a  strong  hand  and  a  jealous  policy,  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  cramp  the  intellectual  energies  of  his  sub- 
jects; and  the  Pisistratidai  here  formed  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  To  whatever  extent  they  may,  by 
their  wealth  and  taste,  have  contributed  to  nurse  the 
infancy  of  their  native  literature,  its  vigorous  youth 
and  manhood  required  to  be  trained  under  a  more 
free  and  independent  form  of  education.  Accordingly, 
amidst  all  their  efforts  to  supply  materials  for  mental 
improvement  from  abroad,  there  is  little  trace  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  their  subjects  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  rich  resources  of  their  own  genius.  During 
the  fifty  years  of  the  Tyranny  no  literary  work  worth 
preservation  was  produced  by  a  native  Athenian. 
The  first  appearance  of  Phrynichus,  the  earliest  Attic 
tragedian  in  the  classical  sense,  dates  about  the  time 

c  3 
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of  the  expulsion  of  Hippias;  and  the  first  dramatic 
work  entitled  to  rank  as  truly  great  or  national,  the 
Sack  of  Miletus  by  that  poet,  was  brought  out  twelve 
years  later.  It  is  plain  that  this  tragedy  could  not 
have  been  acted,  still  less  could  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  received  have  found  vent,  under  the  pre- 
vious monarchal  rule ;  its  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  being  inseparable  from  the  indignation 
excited  against  the  Persian  monarch,  with  whom  the 
Pisistratidce  were  connected  by  ties  both  of  personal 
friendship  and  political  interest. 
Poetry  and  Among  the  othcr  Greek  states,  the  Ionian  colonies 
rish  in  the  coutinuc  during  the  Pisistratian  era  to  maintain  their 
TOionies.  former  superiority  to  Athens,  both  in  the  excellence 
of  their  works,  and  in  priority  of  invention.  Prose 
composition,  in  its  historical  department,  was  steadily 
advancing  towards  maturity  by  the  efforts  chiefly  of 
Milesian  writers,  Cadmus,  Hecataaus,  Dionysius ;  to 
which  names  may  be  added  that  of  Acusilaus  an 
Argive  by  birth,  but  an  Ionian  in  dialect  and  style. 
In  didactic  prose  similar  progress  was  making  under 
the  auspices  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  Anaximander 
of  Miletus,  and  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  all  lonians, 
the  latter  however  domiciled  in  Magna  GraBcia.  Of 
the  two  older  —  epic  and  lyric  —  branches  of  poetical 
composition,  the  latter  continued  to  flourish  with 
much  of  its  former  lustre.  The  list  of  distinguished 
lyric  poets  whose  active  lives  fall  in  whole  or  in  part 
within  this  half-century  comprises,  in  the  properly 
melic  department,  the  names  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Si- 
monides,  and  Lasus ;  with  that  of  Hipponax  the  iam- 
bographer,  and  those  of  the  elegiac  or  gnomic  poets, 
Xenophanes,  Theognis,  and  Phocylides.  Of  these  all 
were  lonians  except  Ibycus  of  Rhegium,  Lasus  of 
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Hermione,  and  Theognis  of  Megara,  natives  of  Dorian 
states.  The  name  of  no  epic  poet  of  this  epoch  has 
been  recorded. 


610—404  B.  C. 

6.  The  restoration  of  Attic  freedom  by  Clisthenes  General 
in  510  B.C.  imparted  the  first  real  vitality  to  jiative  c^k  ute- 
Attic  literature.  There  are  few  more  interesting  raturefrom 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  our  species,  than  the  404  b.c'. 
harmony  between  the  career  of  Athens  in  political 
power,  and  the  career  of  Attic  genius  in  literature 
and  art,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  PisistratidaB.  During  the  thirty  years  between  Poetry, 
that  event  and  the  close  of  the  Persian  war  in  479  B.C. 
the  tragic  drama  was  matured  by  Phrynichus,  Chceri- 
lus,  Pratinas,  and  -^schylus,  into  those  elementary 
forms  of  dignity  and  beauty  which  it  continued  to 
expand  and  embellish  throughout  the  ensuing  Peri- 
clean  age.  The  remainder  of  the  century  witnessed, 
besides  the  more  finished  productions  of  the  trage- 
dians above  named,  the  whole  career  of  the  succeed- 
ing authors  of  highest  eminence ;  of  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides,  Ion,  and  others  who  competed  with  them, 
often  successfully,  for  the  prize.  The  early  history 
of  the  Comic  drama  evinces  still  more  clearly  the 
vital  connexion  between  the  political  and  literary 
energies  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dorian  Susarion,  about  the  close  of  the 
Poetical  period  (564  B.C.),  comedy  had  already  as- 
sumed a  regularity  of  scenic  arrangement  greater 
than  tragedy  could  boast  in  the  time  of  Thespis 
thirty  years    afterwards.     Yet    during  the   eighty 

years  that  elapsed  between  Susarion  and  the  Persian 

c  4 
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war,  in  the  last  fifty  of  which  tragedy  had  been 
steadily  advancing  to  perfection,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  sister  dramatic  muse.  The  meagre  notices  of 
the  "revival,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Susarion's 
comedy,  shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion  (480 
B.C.),  by  the  obscure  poets,  Euetes,  Euxenidcs, 
and  Myllus,  imply  that  the  art  had  lain  dormant 
durino:  the  intermediate  time.  The  cause  of  its  m- 
pid  progress  and  popularity  in  the  next  generation, 
connects  itself  obviously  with  the  simultaneous  ascen- 
dancy of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  Attic  com- 
monwealth, and  with  the  uncontrolled  freedom  af- 
forded to  the  peculiar  class  of  satire  which  constituted 
the  soul  of  the  genuine  Attic  comedy.  Accordingly, 
the  most  brilliant  age  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
extending  over  the  middle  and  latter  portion  of  this 
century,  is  also  the  most  brilliant  age  of  comedy  as 
carried  to  perfection  by  its  three  greatest  masters, 
Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes,  and  by  their 
little  less  illustrious  competitors.  Crates,  Pherecrates, 
Amipsias,  and  Plato. 

Tragedy  remained,  during  the  entire  Attic  period, 
the  exclusive  privilege  and  glory  of  Athens.  The 
only  other  part  of  Hellas  where  comedy  became  a 
cultivated  order  of  literature  was  Sicily  ;  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  Epicharmus,  a  Dorian  of  Cos, 
settled,  first  when  an  infant  at  the  Hyblsean  Megara, 
afterwards  in  the  neighbouring  metropolis  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  obscure 
authors  above  mentioned  as  the  revivers  of  Su- 
sarion's  comedy  at  Athens.^     This  coincidence,  with 

'  A  more  ancient  Sicilian  comedian,  quoted  by  Epicharmus  himself, 
was  Aristoxcnus  of  Selinus,  who  seems  to  have  stood  to  Epicharmus 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as  Thespb  to  Phrjnichus.  Hephsest. 
Gaiaf.  p.  45. 
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the  priority  of  Sicily  in  other  new  branches  of  compo- 
sition which  began  about  the  same  time  to  be  culti- 
vated in  Athens  under  Sicilian  masters,  certainly 
favours  the  opinion  countenanced  also  by  Aristotle^, 
that  the  successful  efforts  of  Epicharmus  to  improve 
the  Comic  drama  of  Sicily,  had  stimulated  the  advance 
of  that  of  Athens. 

Another  inferior  order  of  Sicilian  comedy,  called 
the  Mime,  was  raised  during  this  century  to  the  rank 
of  a  cultivated  order  of  literature  by  Sophron,  its 
imputed  inventor.^  These  entertainments,  said  to 
have  been  much  relished  by  Plato*,  and  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  him  at  Athens,  seem  to  have 
been  but  an  improvement  on  the  old  Doric  mimes, 
or  rude  dithyrambs  of  the  Dicelistae  and  Autocabdali, 
described  in  a  previous  volume. 

Athens  produced  no  poet  of  celebrity,  during  this 
century,  in  any  branch  of  composition  but  the  drama. 
The  little  success  of  the  attempts  made  by  Panyasis 
of  Halicarnassus,  Choerilus  of  Samos,  and  Antimachus 
of  Colophon,  to  reap  laurels  on  the  exhausted  field  of 
epic  poetry,  abundantly  justify  the  backwardness  of 
the  Athenian  men  of  letters  to  waste  their  time  in 
similar  efforts. 

Lyric  poetry  continued  to  flourish  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  The  most  celebrated  names  of  this  epoch 
are  those  of  the  Boeotian  Pindar  and  Corinna,  of  the 
Ionian  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  and  of  the  Do- 
rian Timocreon.  The  deficiency  of  the  Athenians  in 
talent  or  taste  for  pure  lyric  poetry,  or  the  entire 
absorption  of  such  as  they  possessed   by  the  lyric 

*  Poet.  3.  *  Aristot.  Poet.  1. 

^  Quintil.  I.   X.  17.;   Diogen.  La.  iii.  18.;  Suid.  v.   Sop)ir- ;  Tzetz. 
Chii.  X.  1006. 


rature. 
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element  of  their  drama,  is  further  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  scarcely  one  of  the  more  esteemed  masters,  even 
of  that  meretricious  order  of  lyric  performance  which 
from  its  popularity  at  Athens  was  called  the  Attic 
dithyramb,  was  a  native  Athenian.  The  more  cele- 
brated composers  in  this  department  were,  Lasus  of 
Hcrmione,  its  supposed  originator  under  the  Pisistra- 
tidae,  but  who  continued  to  flourish  after  their  expul- 
sion, Melanippides  of  Melos,  Phrynis  of  Mitylene,  and 
Timotheus  of  Miletus.  Lamprocles  alone,  a  poet  ap- 
parently of  some  merit,  is  claimed  by  the  Athenians 
as  their  fellow-citizen.  Another  of  inferior  rank, 
Cinesias,  is  disputed  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Proiciite-  In  the  more  intellectual  branches  of  literature. 
History,  Rhetoric,  and  the  several  orders  of  Didactic 
composition,  Athens  still  lags  behind  her  colonial 
neighbours.  She  cannot  as  yet  claim  a  prose  histo- 
rian as  her  own  citizen.  The  younger  Pherecydes, 
though  commonly  styled  of  Athens,  from  having 
fixed  his  abode  there,  is  understood  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  Ionian  isle  of  Leros.  Of  the  other 
leading  contemporaneous  writers  of  the  same  class, 
Charon  was  an  Ionian  of  Lampsacus,  Xanthus  a 
Lydian,  Hellanicus  an  jEolian  of  Lesbos,  and  Hero- 
dotus a  Dorian  of  Halicamassus.  To  a  colonial 
author,  Glaucus  of  Rhegium,  Greece  was  also  in- 
debted for  her  first  recorded  essay  in  Literary 
history. 

In  the  literature  of  philosophy,  the  other  Greek 
states,  especially  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  colonies, 
still  maintain  their  preeminence,  without  as  yet  a 
successful  attempt  at  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
Nor  indeed  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  do 
the  moral  or  speculative  sciences  appear  to  have  been 
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habitually  taught  in  that  city  as  a  separate  branch  of 
pursuit.  In  so  far  as  cultivated  at  all,  they  are  fami- 
liarly alluded  to  as  forming  but  a  part  of  the  same 
course  of  polite  education  which  in  those  days  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  music  masters  and  profes- 
sional rhapsodists.^  The  great  names  in  the  philo- 
sophical literature  of  this  epoch  are,  Heraclitus  of 
Ephesus,  Parmenides  and  Zeno  of  Elea,  Empedocles  of 
Agrigentum,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  Diagoras  of 
Melos,  and  Democritus  of  Abdera.^  The  credit  of 
Athens,  even  as  a  promoter  of  foreign  talent,  is  here 
not  unsullied.  The  ^ame  Democracy  which  enjoyed 
the  licentious  satires  of  the  comedian  against  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  popular  superstition,  denied  aU  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  the  sage  who  proposed,  even  in 
the  most  respectful  forms  of  argument,  to  substitute 
for  those  absurdities  sounder  views  of  the  truths  of 
natural  religion.  Of  the  three  more  distinguished 
teachers,  Anaxagoras,  Diagoras,  and  Zeno,  who,  under 
the  patronage  of  Pericles  or  other  enlightened  citizens, 
settled  at  Athens,  the  first  two  were  banished  by  the 
Democracy  for  presuming  to  teach  anything  worth 
learning  on  those  higher  subjects ;  and  Anaxagoras, 
in  his  absence,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  same 
illiberal  tribunal.  Their  subsequent  treatment  of 
Socrates,  whose  career  of  public  instruction  also  falls 
for  the  most  part  within  this  epoch,  but  who  takes 
no  literary  rank  in  the  proper  sense,  not  having  com- 
mitted his  lectures  to  writing,  forms  an  appropriate 

1  Plat.  Lach.  p.  180. ;  Plut.  vit  Pericl.  4. 

'  ArchelauB,  the  reputed  master  of  Socrates,  is  of  doubtful  nativity. 
Bj  some  he  is  called  a  Milesian ;  by  others  he  is  claimed,  not  without 
plausibility,  as  a  native  Athenian ;  even  in  his  Attic  capacity  he  is  prin« 
cipally  distinguished  for  having  first  introduced  the  physical  philosophy 
from  Ionia  into  the  city. 
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sequel  to  that  which  the  enlightened  strangers  who 
preceded  him  had  experienced  at  their  hands.  This 
spirit  of  intolerance,  in  matters  of  speculative  doc- 
trine or  opinion,  is  the  greatest  blot  in  the  character 
of  Athens,  especially  of  her  democracy,  under  which 
it  solely  or  chiefly  displays  itself.  It  appears  also  in 
the  more  offensive  light,  from  its  contrast  to  tlie 
liberality  by  which,  in  this  respect,  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  nation  was  so  honourably  distinguished.^ 

Even  in  oratory,  the  art  in  which  her  superiority  to 
all  rivals  is  so  well  established,  Athens  must  yield  the 
palm  of  originality  to  Sicily.  The  honour  of  having 
first  constituted  eloquence  a  branch  of  literature  is 
due  to  that  island.  The  oratory  of  nature  must,  it 
is  true,  have  attained  in  the  time  of  Pericles  at  least 
as  high  a  stage  of  excellence  at  Athens  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  however  not  with  the  oratory  of  nature,  of  which 
Homer  was  as  great  a  master  as  Demosthenes,  but 
with  the  literature  of  oratory,  that  we  have  here  to 
deal.  The  earliest  professional  teachers  in  that  de- 
partment were  Corax  and  Tisias  both  of  Syracuse, 
and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum ;  all  nearly  contem- 
poraneous. Corax  and  Tisias  were  authors  of  the 
first  recorded  treatises  on  rhetorical  composition. 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  by  his  improvements  on  their 
system,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  style,  secured 
a  more  extended  popularity  to  the  new  profession. 
To  these  Sicilian  masters,  especially  to  Gorgias,  all 
the  great  professional  orators  of  Athens  were  in- 
debted, directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  education.  The 
first  Athenian  prose  writer  was  the  orator  Antiphon, 
a  younger  contemporary  of  Gorgias,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

^  See  Appendix  A. 
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The  lectures  of  Grorgias,  and  other  contemporaneous 
teachers  of  the  same  class,  the  more  popular  of  whom 
were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and 
Hippias  of  Elis,  embraced  also  the  sciences  of  gram- 
mar, literary  criticism,  logic,  and  speculative  philoso- 
phy; and  to  them,  and  other  foreigners,  the  Athenians 
were  solely  or  chiefly  indebted  for  their  first  more 
extended  proficiency  in  those  several  branches  of 
pursuit. 

In  the  literature  of  science,  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  the  name  of  the  great  physician  Hippo- 
crates, a  Dorian  of  Cos,  alone  takes  rank  with  those 
of  the  principal  authors  in  other  departments  of 
prose. 

Didactic  or  Gnomic  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  early 
philosophers,  of  Solon  and  the  Seven  sages,  still  con- 
tinued to  be  preferred  to  prose  by  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  among  whom  the  more  distinguished  were 
Parmenides  of  Elea  and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
various  successful  efforts  were  made,  still  by  colonial 
writers,  in  the  livelier  orders  of  miscellaneous  prose 
literature.  Biographical  memoirs.  Notes  of  travel,  and 
familiar  descriptions  of  men  and  manners.  Among 
the  authors  of  this  class  whose  works  obtained  perma- 
nent popularity,  the  two  most  distinguished  were,  the 
Homeric  rhapsodist  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  and  Ion 
of  Chios  the  tragic  poet. 

404—323  B.  C. 

7.  During  the  remaining  seventy  years,  between  the  sute  of 

close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  that  of  the  entire  Jiom  404 

Attic  period,  the  poetical  genius  of  Athens,  which  in  ^^se^ytiw 

the  previous  century  had  reached  its  highest  stage  of  Attic  pc     , 

VOL.  IV.  *c  7  I 
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riod— 323  excellence  simultaneously  with  the  climax  of  her  poli- 
tical prosperity,  appears  subdued  and  paralysed  by 
the  disasters  with  which  that  century  had  terminated. 
Under  the  pressure  of  those  disasters,  the  tragic 
drama,  the  chief  or  only  solid  basis  of  Attic  renown 
in  the  nobler  branches  of  poetry,  sank  and  expired. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  by  a  striking  and  aflfecting 
coincidence,  died  the  year  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
jEgospotamoi,  which  subjected  their  native  city  to 
the  Spartan  yoke ;  and  they  left  no  successor  whose 
works  acquired  permanent  popularity  or  celebrity. 

Comedy  however  continued  to  flourish.  Even  na- 
tional calamity  furnished  materials  for  brilliant  sar- 
casm to  the  Athenian  Comic  muse.  But  the  humi- 
liation of  the  Democracy,  with  whose  fortunes  her 
own  had  from  the  first  been  associated,  involved  a 
corresponding  degradation  of  her  character.  Her 
satire  now  began  to  be  directed  against  objects  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  to  be  wielded  by  less  vigorous 
hands.  Aristophanes,  it  is  true,  with  his  rival  Plato, 
survived  the  fall  of  the  city  ;  but  his  greatest  works, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  produced  prior  to 
that  catastrophe.  Still  however,  inferior  as  the  muse 
of  the  Middle  comedy,  for  so  this  second  stage  of  the 
art  was  called,  may  have  proved  to  her  predecessor, 
in  genuine  Attic  humour,  the  falling  off  involved 
no  diminution  in  the  number  or  enthusiasm  of  her 
votaries.  The  Athenian  citizen  seems  rather  to  have 
sought  consolation  for  his  misfortunes  in  a  still  more 
exuberant  indulgence  in  such  sources  of  jovial  excite- 
ment as  were  still  at  his  command. 

Another  order  of  poetical  entertainment,  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  could  hardly  fail  to  extend 
its  previous  popularity,  was  the  Attic  dithyramb. 
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Accordingly  these  performances,  though  stigmatised 
by  professional  critics  of  every  age  as  a  corruption  of 
the  antient  pure  style  of  lyro-dramatic  poetry,  involv- 
ing a  parallel  corruption  of  the  sister  art  of  music, 
assumed  from  day  to  day,  with  a  greater  complication 
of  artistic  forms  and  a  greater  display  of  meretricious 
graces,  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Athenian  public.  Nor 
was  this  deterioration  of  taste  confined  to  Athens. 
The  old  classic  orders  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  seem  to 
have  become  virtually  extinct  about  this  time  through- 
out Greece,  and  their  place  to  have  been  usurped  by 
this  same  Attic  dithyramb  under  its  several  varieties. 
Athens,  however,  now  as  formerly,  can  claim  as  her 
own  citizens  but  few  of  the  leading  professors  in  this 
department.  The  most  celebrated  are,  Timotheus  of 
Miletus,  Philoxenus  of  Cithera,  Telestes  of  Selinus, 
and  Polyidus  of  Athens. 

This  epoch  produced  no  epic  poet  with  any  pre- 
tensions either  to  merit  or  popularity. 

The  decline  of  poetical  literature  was  nobly  com- 
pensated by  the  rapid  development  of  genius  in  the 
more  intellectual  branches  of  pursuit.  The  same  na- 
tional misfortunes  which  quenched  the  inspirations  of 
the  tragic  dramatist  seem,  by  sobering  and  chasten- 
ing the  Attic  mind,  to  have  given  a  sudden  vitality 
to  its  hitherto  dormant  talents  for  History,  Oratory, 
Philosophy,  and  miscellaneous  literature.  The  high 
perfection  to  which  the  first  three  branches  of  compo- 
sition were  now  carried,  forms  both  the  alleviation 
and  the  glory  of  the  seventy  years  of  political  discord 
and  national  decay  in  the  Hellenic  states,  which  ter- 
minated with  the  final  extinction  both  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  original  genius  in  art  and  letters  under 
the  Macedonian  ascendancy. 
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In  historical  composition,  Colonial  Greece,  though 
no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  standard  Athenian 
authors  in  that  department,  continues  at  least  to 
maintain  the  respectable  position  she  had  held  in  the 
days  when  Athens  was  still  her  pupil.  The  histo- 
rians of  this  epoch  who  rank  next  to  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,  are  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  Ctesias 
of  Cnidus,  Ephorus  of  Cuma,  and  Theopompus  of 
Chios. 

In  oratory  Athens  now  bears  away  the  palm  from 
every  rival.  To  this  epoch  belong,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  active  lives  of  eight  of  the  ten  Attic  orators 
of  the  classical  canon,  inclusive  of  the  four  greatest, 
Demosthenes,  -^schines,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates.  The 
two  exceptions  are,  Antiphon,  the  father  of  the  native 
Attic  school,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  last  of 
the  ten.  No  orator  of  high  celebrity  flourished  in 
any  other  state. 

In  philosophy,  Athens,  eminent  as  she  now  be- 
comes, has  still  but  a  share  of  the  great  men  of  the 
age.  Of  her  three  principal  authors,  Plato,  Xeno- 
phon, and  Speusippus,  the  former,  founder  and  chief 
of  the  Academy,  is  rivalled  by  the  Stagirite  Aristotle, 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  sect.  Xenocrates  of  Chal- 
cedon,  successor  of  Speusippus  in  the  Academy; 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  more  celebrated  as  a  lawgiver 
and  statesman  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  astro- 
nomer Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  educated  and  settled  at 
Athens,  uphold  in  their  several  departments  the  credit 
of  colonial  learning. 

suteof  8.  Elementary   education   appears   to   have   been 

duHng  the   universal  among  the  free  citizens  of  the  Gi^ek  states 
^^  P*"     during  the  entire  Attic  period.     Scarcely  an  allusion 
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occurs,  if  indeed  an  authentic  one  can  be  found,  to  an 
illiterate  Hellene.  Even  the  Spartans,  proverbially 
the  least  learned  people  of  Greece,  were  constrained 
by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter  of  their  state  dis- 
cipline, to  acquire  at  least  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing.^  It  is  also  probable  that  the  slave  population 
of  the  large  towns  was  in  great  part  similarly  quali- 
fied, especially  in  Athens,  where  much  of  the  practical 
economy  of  trade  and  manufacture,  with  the  details 
of  expenditure  and  bookkeeping,  was  in  the  hands  of 
that  class.  Schools  and  schoolmasters,  accordingly, 
are  represented  as  in  every  part  of  Greece  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  social  system  ^ ;  and  the  instruc- 
tion, even  of  the  upper  classes,  was  carried  on  much 
more  generally  in  those  schools  than  in  the  mode  of 
private  tuition.^  The  office  of  the  paedagogue,  or 
private  tutor,  frequently  mentioned  as  superintending 
the  education  of  young  men  of  rank,  was  subordinate 
to  the  system  of  public  instruction.  His  duties  were, 
to  conduct  his  pupil  to  and  from  the  academy,  to 
superintend  his  moral  conduct  and  manners,  and 
keep  him  out  of  danger  or  mischief.  Few  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  a  high  standard  of 
acquirement,  or  qualified  to  assist  their  pupils  effec- 

*  For  a  fiill  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  Spartan  literary  educa- 
tion, see  Vol.  III.  pp.  451.  sqq.  501.  504. ;  and  the  author^s  *'  Remarks  ** 
(Longman,  1851)  in  reply  to  an  elaborate  dissertation  against  his  views 
appended  to  the  third  volume  (3rd  edition)  of  Mr.  Grote*s  History  of 
Greece. 

*  One  of  the  most  curious  and  apparently  authentic  notices  on  the 
subject  is  that  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Themist.  x.).  When  the 
population  of  Attica  abandoned  their  own  country  to  Xerxes,  and  took 
refuge  in  great  part  at  Troezen  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Thb- 
xenians,  among  other  munificent  hospitalities,  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
a  citizen  named  Nicagoras,  that  schoolmasters  should  be  provided  at 
state  expense  for  the  juvenile  portion  of  their  guests. 

^  Plat.  Amat.  p.  132.  a. 
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tively  in  their  prescribed  course  of  study  ^ ;  and,  in 
Plato's  time,  those  entrusted  even  with  youths  of 
highest  rank  appear  to  have  been  commonly  slaves.^ 

The  most  distinct  account  of  an  elementary  course 
of  education  is  given  by  Plato.  "  As  soon,"  he 
informs  us,  "  as  a  boy  has  acquired,  under  the  care 
of  his  parents,  his  nursemaid,  or  his  paedagogue,  a 
sense  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  he 
is  sent  to  school  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
music,  and  orderly  habits.  After  he  has  learnt  his 
alphabet,  and  is  practised  in  reading  a  continuous 
text,  the  schoolmaster  selects,  as  his  task,  from  the 
works  of  the  best  poets,  such  passages  as  inculcate 
the  most  approved  rules  of  life,  and  hold  up  the  best 
examples  of  virtuous  conduct ;  which  lessons  he  is 
also  made  to  learn  by  heart.^  He  is  then  taught 
music  and  the  use  of  the  lyre,  as  the  next  most 
effectual  source  of  mental  refinement ;  and  his  voice 
is  exercised  in  singing  some  of  the  finest  odes  of  the 
lyric  poets,  to  instil  into  his  mind  that  sense  of  har- 
mony so  important  in  after  life  both  to  the  orator 
and  the  man  of  the  world.  Upon  this  should  follow 
a  course  of  athletic  exercises  in  the  gymnasium, 
which  finishes  the  education  of  the  boy,  and  fits  him 
for  the  higher  training  of  the  citizen."  *  The  only 
part  of  this  higher  training  here  specified  by  Plato 
is  the  study  of  the  law :  but,  from  other  sources^,  we 


>  Plat  de  Legg.  p.  808.  d. 

'  Flat.  Lys.  208.  c,  223.  a.  ;  cf.  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  c.  2. 

'  ^sop  and  Theognis  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  other  authorities 
among  the  more  popular  of  Uiesc  elementary  class  books.  Aristoph.  At. 
471. ;  and  ap.  Plut.  ed.  Xyland.  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  d.  777.  b.  ;  Lucilius  ap. 
A.  G«1I.  I.  3. 

*  Protag.  p.  325.,  conf.  de  Legg.  p.  809. ;   Arlstot.  Polit.  vm.  2.  sqq. 

*  Plat.  Axioch.  p.  366.  i.,  Lysis,  passim ;  Aristoph.  Nub.  200.  sqq. 
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leam  that  in  his  time  the  elementary  education  of 
the  ephebus,  or  youth  of  the  upper  classes,  was  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  or  other 
similar  public  institutions,  by  a  more  enlarged  course 
of  instruction,  comprised  under  the  heads  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy ;  a  course  analogous  to  the  university 
education  of  our  own  age.  It  comprehended  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  dialectics,  oratory,  criticism,  and 
the  elements  of  moral  science.  The  masters  by 
whom  it  was  conducted  were  commonly  called 
sophists,  or  rhetors,  up  to  about  the  time  of  Plato, 
when  the  more  honourable  title  of  philosophers  was 
generally  preferred. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  frequent  notices  which  ^^^^ 
occur  of  schoolmasters  and  their  schools  supply  so  masters. 
little  clear  information  as  to  the  habits  or  social  po- 
sition of  this  important  part  of  the  community  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  whether  they  were  a  distinct  class,  or 
merely  a  lower  grade  of  the  sophists,  or  rhetors. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  belonged  to  the  upper 
rank  of  citizens  in  some  of  the  states,  and  to  have 
been  received  in  the  best  circles.^  Such  as  they 
were,  the  lessons  they  taught  were  limited  to  the 
Greek  tongue.  Instruction  in  foreign  languages  was 
never  esteemed  in  Greece  either  a  necessary  or  an 
important  branch  of  general  education.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  which  forms  also  a  signal  defect  of  Greek 
culture  as  compared  with  that  of  modem  times.  The 
explanation  of  its  causes,  in  so  far  as  capable  of  being 
explained,  has  been  offered  in  other  parts  of  this 
work. 

In  Athens,  and  probably  in  other  Greek  republics, 

*  Ion  Chius,  ap.  Athen.  xui.  p.  604.  sq. 
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every  citizen  was  under  at  least  a  moral  obliga- 
tion^ to  provide  his  sons  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  letters.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  was 
also  under  state  control.^  Yet  the  government  no 
where  seems  to  have  provided  or  maintained  them, 
or  to  have  appointed  or  paid  the  schoolmasters, 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  the  fees  of  their  pupils.^ 
The  amount  of  those  fees  has  not  been  recorded.  But 
more  distinct  notices  have  been  transmitted  of  the 
charges  made  by  literary  professors  of  the  higher 
class.  The  fees  said  to  have  been  paid  for  a  course 
of  instruction  to  some  of  the  earlier  and  more 
distinguished  sophists  and  philosophers  are  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  even  when  at- 
tested, as  they  are  in  some  instances,  by  the  best 
contemporaneous  authority.  Protagoras  is  taunted 
by  Plato*  as  the  first  professor  of  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  who  taught  for  hire.  If  this  imputation 
be  well  founded,  his  older  contemporaries,  Zeno  and 
Gorgias,  must  have  been  speedily  led  by  his  example 
to  adopt  a  similar  course:  for  Zeno^  is  said  by  Plato 
himself  to  have  been  paid  100  minsB,  or  upwards  of 
400?.,  by  each  disciple,  for  a  course  of  lectures ;  and 
Gk)rgias^  also  to  have  been  richly  remunerated  by  his 
pupils.  The  fees  of  both  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  are 
rated  by  other  authorities^  at  the  same  amount  as  those 
of  Zeno.  This  sum,  taking  into  account  the  high 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  antient  times,  would 

>  See  Vol.  in.  p.  448.  sqq. 

'  Draco  and  Solon  ap.  ^ch.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  32.  sqq. 
'  Plato,  Eryxias,  p.  402.  d. 

^  In  Protag.  p.  349.,  conf.  329. ;  Aristot.  £th.  Nic.  ix.  1.  6. 
■^  Alcibiad.  i.  p.  119.  «  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282. 

"^  Suid.  v.  ropy  ;   Diod.  xu.  53. ;    Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  m.  1 . ;  Diog. 
Laert  ix.  52. 
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be  equal  to  about  2000Z.  of  our  money.  But  prices 
were  afterwards  greatly  reduced  V  as  the  number  of 
professors  increased,  and  the  former  blind  veneration 
for  their  magic  powers  of  communicating  knowledge, 
or  for  the  value  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  de- 
clined. Isocrates,  the  younger  contemporary  of 
Protagoras,  and  probably  the  better  master  of  the 
two,  was  satisfied  with  ten  minsB,  or  forty  pounds,  for 
a  course^;  which  sum  seems  afterwards  to  have  re- 
mained the  ordinary  rate  of  payment.^ 


^  Prodicus  is  described  as  being  satisfied  with  payments  varying  from 
one  to  fifly  drachnue,  according  to  the  value  or  difficulty  of  the  science 
taught.  But  these  may  have  been  the  prices  of  single  lectures,  not  of 
entire  courses.    Flat.  Axioch.  p.  366.,  Cratyl.  p.  384. 

*  Plut  Vit.  Demosth.  5.,  Vit.  Dec.  Oratt.  in  Isocrat.  p.  143.  Tauchn. 

'  Demosth.  contr.  Lacr.  p.  938. ;  Plat.  Apolog.  Socr.  p.  20. 

The  virulent  terms  in  which  Plato  and  other  Socratica  (Plat.  Protag. 
p.  349.,  Soph.  p.  223.  sqq.,  Axioch.  p.  366. ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  ii.  6., 
!•  vi.  13.)  inveigh  against  the  practice  of  teaching  for  money,  as  sordid 
and  degrading  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  science,  appear  quite  sense- 
less, if  taken  in  what  certainly  seems  to  be  their  literal  import,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  acceptance  even  of  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the 
instruction  communicated.  A  more  extravagant  utopianism  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  than  a  rule  to  preclude  men  of  learning  from  the  right 
enjoyed  by  all  other  men,  of  gaining  their  livelihood  by  their  talents  and 
labour.  Such  a  rule  would  have  proved  a  far  more  serious  obstruction 
to  the  advance  of  learning,  than  the  most  excessive  spirit  of  extortion  in 
those  proposed  to  be  subjected  to  it.  It  would  virtually  have  prevented 
all  but  rich  men,  and  by  consequence  the  greater  part  of  those  best 
qualified  to  teach,  from  teaching  at  all :  for  a  man  can  as  little  carry  on 
tiie  work  of  instruction  as  any  other  business  of  life  without  the  means 
of  subsistence.  In  charity  to  Plato,  therefore,  we  must  assume  him  to 
allude  rather  to  the  mercenary  conduct  of  some  of  the  popular  masters 
of  his  own  age,  in  exacting  exorbitant  fees  from  wealthy  or  easy- tem- 
pered pupils,  than  to  the  acceptance  of  an  equitable,  perhaps  voluntary, 
payment  for  services  rendered.  The  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  malicious  exaggeration  in  which  Plato,  throughout,  handles  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  **  sophists.**  The  contrast,  also,  between  his 
scornful  denunciations  of  these  favourite  objects  of  his  sarcasm,  and  the 
easy,  even  complimentary  manner  in  which  (Alcib.  p.  119.)  be  mentions 
the  acceptance,  by  Zeno  the  philosopher,  from  rich  Athenian  pupils,  of 
sums  equal  to  the  most  extravagant  demanded  by  (xorgias  or  Protagoras, 
is  very  curious. 
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Libraries.  No  distinct  notice  occurs  of  the  existence,  during 
the  Attic  period,  either  at  Athens  or  elsewhere,  of  a 
public  library,  in  the  familiar  sense  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  citizens ;  al- 
though, as  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  standard  editions 
of  the  popular  works  recited  in  the  public  solemni- 
ties, and  more  especially  of  the  dramas  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  preserved  at  Athens 
under  the  charge  of  the  city  clerk.^  Private  libraries 
had,  however,  already  become  sufficiently  voluminous 
or  curious  to  merit  being  specially  recorded.  Such 
were  those  of  Euripides^  the  poet,  and  of  Plato ^,  part 
of  whose  collection  was  purchased  at  Tarentum  in 
Italy  from  the  heirs  of  its  former  proprietor  Philo- 
laus,  and  another  part  at  Syracuse ;  those  of  Euthy- 
demus  mentioned  by  Xenophon^  of  Aristotle,  of 
Nicocrates  of  Cyprus,  and  of  the  Athenian  archon 
Euclides.^  The  varied  character  of  the  works  stored 
in  the  library  of  a  literary  professor,  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  is  illustrated  by  a  scene  in  a  comedy 
of  Alexis,  the  humour  of  which  turns  on  the  gluttony 
of  Hercules,  a  hero  habitually  burlesqued  for  that 
failing  in  the  Greek  satirical  literature.  The  youth- 
ful demigod,  when  directed  by  his  master,  the  poet 
Linus,  to  select  the  book  he  preferred  from  his  pre- 
ceptor's collection,  described  as  containing  the  poems 
of  Homer,  Orpheus,  Hesiod,  Choerilus,  Epicharmus, 
the  tragedians,  and  the  popular  prose  classics,  makes 
choice  of  a  cookery  book.^     That  books  of  all  kinds 

*  Plut  Vit  Dec.  Oratt.  in  Lycurg.  p.  151.  Tauchn. 
s  Athen.  i.  p.  3. 

'  Diog.  La.  vni.  15.,  in.  13.;  Procl.  ad.  Tim.  p.  24.;   Tzetz.  Chil. 
X.  1004. 

*  Memor.  Socr.  iv.  ii.  1. 

*  A  then.  I.  p.  3. ;  Strab.  p.  608.  6  Athen.  iv.  p.  164. 
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abounded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Attic  period 
appears,  not  only  from  the  general  familiarity  which 
the  educated  ranks  possessed  with  the  text  of  the  na- 
tional classics,  but  still  more  from  the  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  a  scarcity  of  copies  as  interposing  any  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge. 
The  book  trade,  however,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  Book  trade, 
commerce,  seems  to  have  been  still  but  limited,  as  in 
truth  it  was  comparatively  in  every  age  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing ;  and  remained  probably  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  hands  of  professional  copyists. 
Booksellers^,  however,  and  a  book  mart^  at  Athens, 
are  mentioned  by  authors  flourishing  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  occasional  notices  occur  of 
book  scribes  or  copyists^,  and  of  bookbinding.'*  A 
trade  in  books  or  paper  was  also  carried  on  between 
Greece  and  the  distant  coasts  of  the  Euxine  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon.^  Yet  a  considerable  time  appears 
to  have  been  required  to  bring  the  writings  even  of 
the  most  popular  authors  into  general  circulation ; 
and  the  disciples  of  distinguished  philosophers  — 
Hermodorus,  for  example,  a  scholar  of  Plato  —  are 
described  as  making  profit  by  being  the  first  to 
transport  copies  of  their  masters'  lectures  into  dis- 
tat    localities.^ 

^  Aristomen.  ap.  Jul.  Poll.  vn.  zxxiii.  211. 

*  Eupolb,  ap.  J.  Poll.  IX.  V.  47. 

'  Cratin.  et  Antiph.  ap.  J.  Poll.  vn.  211. 

*  Antiph.  ap.  J.  Poll.  ibid. 

*  Anab.  vn.  v.  14. :  conf.  Diog.  La.  Vit.  Zenon. 

^  Cic.  ad  Attic,  zili.  21. ;  Zenob.  et  Suid.  in  A6yoi(rtv'  Ep/ioiutpoi  ifAiro' 
ptvtrau  This  line  has  been  assumed  by  modern  commentators  to  allude 
to  the  sale  of  books  as  a  thing  hitherto  rare  or  unheard  of  in  Sicilj,  in 
the  time  of  Plato,  or  of  his  disciple  Hermodorus.  But  any  such  inter- 
pretation were  incompatible,  first,  with  the  state  of  literature  in  Greece 
generally,  and  more  especially  in  Sicily,  at  that  time ;  secondly,  with  the 
admitted  fact  that  Plato  himself  had  been  a  purchaser  of  books  in  Sicily ; 
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9.  In  drawing  this  summary  to  a  close,  a  few  re- 
marks are  due  to  the  patrons  of  literature,  by  whom, 
in  addition  to  Pisistratus  and  Polycrates  above  noticed, 
this  period  was  adorned.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while 
Clisthenes,  the  restorer  of  Athenian  liberty  after  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pisistratidae,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished ancestor  of  Pericles,  the  character  of  Pericles 
himself  bears  in  many  respects  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Tyranny  sub- 
verted by  Clisthenes.  In  their  fine  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  art,  in  their  zealous  promotion  of  those 
pursuits,  in  their  hospitality  to  foreign  men  of  genius, 
in  the  despotic  sway  which  each  in  his  diflferent  mode 
exercised  over  his  fellow-citizens;  in  the  peculiar 
style,  as  well  as  power  of  their  oratory,  and,  if  we  may 
trust  the  tradition  of  their  countrymen,  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance^,  the  parallel  between  the  enlightened 
tyrant  of  the  one  period,  and  the  enlightened  dema- 
gogue of  the  other,  is  singularly  close.  Pericles  was 
the  most  accomplished  orator  of  his  day ;  and  is  also 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  Athenian  who  wrote 
his  speeches  before  delivering  them;  a  tradition  to 
which  however  little  weight  can  attach.^     He  was 

thirdly,  with  the  import  of  the  term  XoyoKrt,  which  here  obyiously  does 
not  so  much  mean  books,  in  the  material  sense,  as  literary  compositions, 
works  of  genius.  The  rare  or  novel  practice  (if  any)  here  referred  to,  is 
the  employment  of  a  special  agent  to  bring  certain  works  into  circula- 
tion ;  Uermodorus,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  having  been  empowered  by 
Plato  himself  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  just  historical  inference 
therefore  to  be  drawn  from  the  adage  is,  not  that  the  sale  of  books  was 
unknown  or  uncommon,  but  that  the  circulation  of  new  works  was  slow, 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  Greece  generally,  in  the  time  of  Plato.  The  same 
inference  may  be  derived  from  the  story  in  Plutarch  (Nicias,  29.),  of  the 
plays  of  Euripides  having  been  recited  as  novelties,  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  by  the  Athenian  prisoners  to  tlieir  Syracusan  captors. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Pcric.  p.  155. 

*  Suid.  v.  UtpiK,  It  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  Plut.  Vit  Dec.  Orr.  in 
Autiph.  p.  129.  Tauclinitz. 
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versed  in  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  as  taught  by 
masters  whose  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  city 
under  such  protection  as  he  had  in  his  power  to  afford 
them  against  the  reigning  popular  prejudice.     He  is 
also  said  to  have  turned  his  scientific  attainments  to 
beneficial  account  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  by  quiet- 
ing the  alarm  which  eclipses,  and  other  natural  pheno- 
mena, created  among  the  more  simple-minded  citizens ; 
and  which  so  often  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant public  enterprises.     He  was  an  accomplished 
musician ;  and,  though  not  described  as  having  him- 
self cultivated  poetry,  was  a  zealous  patron  of  that 
branch  of  the  art  which  chiefly  flourished  at  Athens. 
The  national  enthusiasm  for  scenic  entertainments 
placed  the  popular  dramatic  writers  comparatively 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  kind  of  patronage  which 
it  is  usually  in  the  power  of  rank  to  bestow.     But 
such  as  Pericles  had  at  his  command  was  liberally 
accorded,  and  appropriately  combined  with  that  en- 
couragement of  the  arts  of  design  for  which  he  is  also 
deservedly  celebrated.     Among  other  great  architec- 
tural works,  he  built  a  noble  theatre.     He  also  ob- 
tained a  law,  granting  to  every  Attic  citizen  the  price 
of  his  admission  to  the  performances,  and  extended 
or  embellished  the  festivals  with  which  scenic  repre- 
sentations were  connected.    He  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  called  into  requisition  the  resources,  not  merely  of 
Athens,  but  of  all  Greece,  in  rendering  his  native  city 
what  he  justly  boasted  her  to  be  in  his  day,  the 
metropolis  of  Greece  in  science  and  civilisation.    For 
the  treasures  expended  by  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
her  this  distinction,  were  in  great  part  the  produce 
of  the  taxation  enforced  by  Athens,  under  his  guidance, 
on  her  Hellenic  allies  ;  ostensibly  as  the  price  of  their 
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protection  from  the  common  enemy,  but  more  truly 
for  the  aggrandisement  and  embellishment  of  the  do- 
minant state. 

That  the  exertions  of  this  prince  of  demagogues,  in 
the  promotion  of  elegant  pursuit,  if  not  more  sincere, 
were  more  disinterested  than  those  of  the  enlightened 
despot  of  the  preceding  age  with  whom  he  has  been 
compared,  may  be  inferred  from  the  different  treat- 
ment received  by  each  from  those  for  whose  behoof 
their  liberality  was  displayed.  The  affairs  of  the 
state,  which  supplied  so  many  favourite  subjects, 
serious  and  comic,  to  the  popular  Greek  writers,  were 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  as  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
available  for  such  purposes,  only  in  so  far  as  was 
agreeable  to  the  rulers  of  the  state.  But,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ruler  of  the  state  and  the  patron  of 
literature  were  the  same  person.  The  talents  pro- 
moted by  him  were  exercised  under  the  control  of  his 
body  guard.  The  case  of  Pericles  was  different. 
Even  the  patronage  was  but  in  part  at  his  disposal, 
being  largely  shared  by  the  democracy,  while  the 
whole  censorship  was  in  the  hands  of  that  body ; 
and,  among  the  modes  in  which  their  right  to  both 
offices  was  asserted,  two  of  the  most  popular  were : 
first,  to  make  their  political  chief  a  favourite  butt  of 
their  poetical  satire ;  secondly,  to  call  him  severely 
to  account  whenever  his  exercise  of  the  joint  privilege 
interfered  with  their  own  passions  or  prejudices. 
One  can  indeed  hardly  grudge  father  Demus  the 
pleasure  he  derived  from  the  ridicule  thrown  by  the 
comedians  on  Pericles,  when  we  consider  that  he 
equally  enjoyed  their  attacks  on  himself.  As  long  as 
he  was  amused  any  license  was  permitted  to  others. 
But  when    Anaxagoras,    the    friend    of    the    same 
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Pericles,  ventured  to  teach  sublime  truths  which 
clashed  with  the  popular  superstition,  both  the  phi- 
losopher and  his  patron  were  speedily  made  to  feel, 
that  the  many-headed  monarch  of  the  Pnj^  was  as 
jealous  of  his  own  despotic  rights  as  the  sternest 
tyrant  of  any  previous  dynasty. 

10.  There  is  perhaps  no  event  in  the  life  of  Pe-  HUcon- 
ricles  which  better  displays  the  enlightenment  of  his  wlth^L. 
own  character,  his  influence  over  his  countrymen,  the  p*^* 
boldness  with  which  he  exerted  it,  and  the  obstacles 
interposed  to  his  success  by  national  prejudice,  than 
his  connexion  with  the  celebrated  Aspasia.  Allusion 
has  already  been  made^  in  these  pages  to  the  narrow 
spirit  with  which  the  Athenian  citizen  enforced  his 
own  political  and  intellectual  ascendancy,  even  to  the 
degradation  of  those  objects  which,  next  to  his  repub- 
lican rights,  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  aflfections. 
There  was  one  portion  of  the  Attic  mind,  certainly 
no  ignoble  one,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had 
any  share  whatever  in  that  brilliant  development  of 
Hellenic  genius  in  which  Athens  now  takes  the  lead, 
—  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  women.  A 
limited  participation  in  the  graver  orders  of  literary 
entertainment  connected  with  certain  religious  festi- 
vals appears  to  have  been  allowed  them.  But  from 
those  advantages  of  a  high  state  of  social  culture, 
which  consist  in  the  rational  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  the  educated  men  and  women 
of  a  great  European  metropolis,  they  were  altogether 
debarred.  Their  social  enjojohents,  like  their  social 
duties,  were  confined  to  the  seclusion  of  their  own 
apartments  ;   their  power  to  the  government  of  their 

»  Vol.  ni  p.  304.  sq. 
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servants ;  their  talents  to  the  administration  of  their 
household  affairs.  The  union  between  Pericles  and 
the  fascinating  stranger  who  had  selected  Athens  as 
the  fairest  field  for  turning  her  accomplishments 
to  account,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  combating 
these  national  prejudices  such  as  it  is  not  likely  any 
alliance  with  an  Athenian  lady  could  have  afforded. 
Aspasia  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  privileges  which 
the  wife  of  the  first  citizen  of  a  civilised  community 
ought  to  enjoy.  She  presided  at  his  table,  and,  to 
use  the  modem  phrase,  did  the  honours  of  his  house, 
attracting  and  delighting  his  guests  with  the  charms 
of  her  conversation  and  address.  Had  any  high-bom 
Athenian  dame  been  his  accomplice  in  this  attempt 
to  innovate  on  so  delicate  a  point  of  Athenian  man- 
ners, the  result  could  hardly  have  been  other  than 
such  a  loss  of  her  own  credit  in  the  eyes  of  her 
peeresses,  as  would  have  been  an  obstacle  at  the  out- 
set to  any  influence  of  her  example  upon  their  con- 
duct. Aspasia,  on  the  other  hand,  on  being  vir- 
tually raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Athenian  lady,  could 
at  least  forfeit  nothing  of  the  character  she  formerly 
possessed,  by  retaining  her  previous  social  habits  in 
her  new  position.  It  is  fair  therefore  to  infer,  that 
an  enlightened  desire  to  enlarge  the  views  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  to  the  just  rights  of  the  female  sex, 
had  as  much  influence  as  his  own  passion,  in  inducing 
Pericles  to  raise  Aspasia  from  the  rank  of  his  mistress 
to  that  of  his  wife.^ 

The  experiment,  however,  was  not  successful.    The 

'  The  formal  or  legal  marriage  of  an  Athenian  citizen  with  a  foreigner 
was  prohibited ;  but,  considering  the  facility  with  which  even  a  legal 
marriage  could  be  dissolved,  the  connexion  between  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia may  be  esteemed,  morally  speaking,  quite  as  valid  a  matrimony. 
The  only  essential  difference  was,  that  it  did  nut  legitimise  its  offspring. 
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force  of  antient  custom  was  too  strong.  A  few  of  the 
Athenian  ladies  went  the  length  of  joining  the  circle 
of  Aspasia ;  none  it  would  appear  ventured  to  open  a 
similar  circle  in  their  own  mansions  ;  and  the  public 
voice  was  raised  in  loud  and  threatening  tones  both 
a<]:ainst  the  author  of  the  innovation  and  his  fair  ac- 
complice.  After  the  death  of  Pericles,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  the  social  influence  of  his  widow;  or  of  any 
other  attempt,  during  the  flourishing  age  of  Greece, 
to  break  through  the  almost  oriental  restrictions  on 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  sexes  in  Athens. 

Among  the  other  Hellenic  sovereigns  or  statesmen  Hieron. 
who  here  merit  special  notice  as  patrons  of  learning 
and  literature,  the  most  enlightened  and  munificent 
was  Hieron  of  Syracuse  (478 — 467  bc.).^  His  court 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  leading  poets  and 
philosophers  of  his  age;  of  jEschylus,  Siraonides, 
Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Epicharmus,  Xenophanes;  se- 
veral of  whom  were  honoured  with  his  personal 
friendship,  as  well  as  his  royal  hospitality.  The  two 
Dionysii  of  Syracuse,  who  afterwards  successively  The  Die 
held  sway  in  the  same  city  and  over  a  great  part  of  °^'"' 
Sicily  and  Italy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  have  also  pretensions  to  rank  as  encouragers  of 
letters.  The  elder  Dionysius  was  himself  an  author, 
and  on  several  occasions  gained  the  tragic  prize  at 
Athens ;  but  whether  the  award  was  due  to  his  merit 
as  a  poet,  or  to  his  monarchal  dignity,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. Neither  father  nor  son  has  much  claim  to  that 
real  appreciation  of  genius  by  which  Pericles  and 
Hieron  were  distinguished ;  and  the  men  of  letters 
whom  they  entertained  at  their  court  are  said,  Plato 
among  others,  to  have  been  as  often  the  sport  of  their 

^  Smith's  Biogr.  Diet.  n.  p.  254. 
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jealousy  and  caprice,  as  the  objects  of  their  favour  or 
generosity. 
Macedo-  SevenJ  of  the  eariy  Macedonian  kings  were  distin- 
guished  patrons  of  men  of  letters.  Euripides,  his 
fellow-tragedian  Agathon,  Choerilus  the  epic  poet,  and 
Zeuxis  the  painter,  were  honourably  entertained  by 
Archelaus  (413 — 399)  at  his  court,  where  Euripides 
permanently  settled  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.^  Socrates^  also  received,  but  declined,  a  pressing 
invitation  from  the  same  monarch,  to  participate  in 
the  honours  conferred  by  him  on  other  distinguished 
Athenians.  His  successor  Amyntas  II.  is  reported,  but 
on  less  valid  authority^,  to  have  afforded  hospitality 
to  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Euripides ;  and  this 
monarch's  son,  Perdiccas  the  II.,  is  described  as  an 
enthusiastic  patron  of  men  of  science.^ 

The  two  last  and  greatest  Macedonian  monarchs  of 
this  period,  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  have  less 
claim  to  rank  as  patrons  of  literature  in  the  proper 
sense,  although  both  availed  themselves  in  their  coun- 
cils of  the  services  of  philosophers  celebrated  for 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government,  or  experience  in 

^  Hermesian.  ed.  Bach.  p.  1^8. ;  Diodor.  xni.  103. ;  A.  Grell.  xy.  20. ; 
iElian.  v.  H.  n.  2].,  xiu.  4.,  xiv.  17.;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  85.; 
A  then.  vin.  p.  345.  d. 

«  Aristot.  Rhet.  u.  23.  §  8. 

^  Suid.  y. '  EXXavucoff.  The  notice  of  this  compiler  is  here,  as  usual,  full 
of  blunders.  It  is,  howeyer,  probable,  that  with  the  authority  from  whom 
he  borrowed,  the  Amyntas  referred  to  was  not,  as  modem  commentators 
haye  assumed,  the  first  soyereign  of  that  name,  who  died  before  Hella- 
nicus was  born ;  but,  as  here  supposed,  his  grandson,  Amyntas  IE.  This 
Amyntas,  it  is  true,  did  not  acquire  the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia 
until  394  b.c.,  aftijr  the  death  consequently  of  the  three  authors  who  are 
described  as  his  guests.  He  seems,  howeyer,  previously  to  have  enjoyed, 
during  upwards  of  thirty  years,  in  a  more  or  less  independent  capacity, 
the  sovereignty  of  certain  provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia,  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  Alexander  I.     Thucyd.  ii.  100. :  conf  95.  and  i.  57.  59. 

^  Caryst.  ap.  Athen.  xr.  p.  506.  508. 
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the  affairs  of  life.  Aristotle  resided  habitually  at  the 
court  of  Philip  as  preceptor  to  Alexander,  and  the 
latter  carried  with  him  on  his  campaigns,  as  confiden- 
tial advisers,  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  But  the 
functions  of  Anaxarchus  seem  to  have  been  little  more 
than  those  of  court  flatterer ;  and  the  fate  of  Calli- 
sthenes, whom  Alexander  disgraced,  imprisoned,  and 
according  to  some  accounts  tortured  to  death,  on  a 
vague  charge  of  implication  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person,  proves  that  respect  for  men  of  learning 
had  but  little  influence  in  modifying  in  the  mind  of 
the  conqueror  the  passions  to  which  it  was  habitually 
subjected. 

In  the  ensuing  more  detailed  treatment  of  the 
literature  of  the  Attic  period,  a  priority  in  the  order 
of  arrangement  will  be  given  to  prose,  and  more 
especially  to  history,  over  other  branches  of  composi- 
tion. Among  the  several  inducements  to  this  method 
may  be  urged,  that  it  is  in  the  rise  and  popularity  of 
prose  that  the  fundamental  feature  above  pointed  out 
as  distinguishing  the  Attic  period  from  that  which 
precedes,  the  ascendancy  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
imaginative  faculty,  most  broadly  displays  itself ;  and 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  we  should  at  once  be 
enabled  to  apprehend  this  distinction  in  its  full  extent 
and  influence.  It  is  further  apparent,  that  the  closer 
insight  into  the  political  annals  of  any  nation  to  be 
derived  from  an  examination  of  its  historical  litera- 
ture — the  early  prose  writings  of  every  country  being 
chiefly  of  the  historical  order  —  must  tend  greatly  to 
assist  any  future  estimate  of  the  other  contemporary 
productions  of  national  talent. 


< 
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CHAP.  n. 

ORIGIN  AND  EARLY   HISTORY  OF  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION. 


1.  FIRST  BBSAT8  IX  PB06B  WRITING  LONG  PRECEDE  A  POPULAR  PROSE  LITE- 
RATURE. LAWS.  RHETRfi  OF  LTCUROUS.  DRACO.  SOLON.  PSLOFONNE- 
8IAN  ARCHIVES.  —  2.  RISE  OF  POPULAR  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  CADMUS. 
PHEREGTDE8.  ACU8ILAUS.  EUMSLU8.  ARI8TEAS.  BPIMENIDES. — 3.  RE- 
STRICTION OF     EARLT    GREEK  POETICAL    HISTORY    TO  MYTHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

4.  CAUSES  OF  THAT    RESTRICTION.       SIMILAR  RESTRICTION    OF   EARLIEST 

PROSE  HISTORY.  FIRST  APPLICATION  OF  PROSE  TO  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUB- 
JECTS.—  5.  GEOGRAPHY  THE  MOTHER  OF  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY.  ARISTEAS 
OF  PROCONNESUS.  ANAXIMANDER  AND  HBCATJIUS  OF  MILETUS.  BCYLAX. 
^-6.  GENEALOGICAL  LITERATURE.  FIRST  ESSAYS  IN  AUTHENTIC  HISTORY. 
CHARON  OF  LAMPSACUS.  OTHER  EARLY  HISTORIANS.  —  7.  GREEK  TECH- 
NICAL CHRONOLOGY.  EARLIEST  CHRONOLOGER8.  CHARON  OF  LAMPSACUS. 
HELLANICUS.  OLYMPIC  REGISTER.  —  8.  DEFINITION  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
OLYMPIC  ERA.  HIPPIAS.  ARISTOTLE.  TIMJST7S.  —  9.  OLYMPIAD  OF  CORCB- 
BUS.  OLYMPIAD  OF  IPHITUS  AND  LYCURGUS.  IDENTITY  OF  THE  TWa  — 
10.  PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE.  ITS  SLOW  PROGRESS.  — 11.  RHETORIC. 
THEAGENES  OF  RHEGIUM.  RHAPSODISTS.  SICILIAN  MASTERS.  SOPHISTS. 
DEFINITION  AND  CHARACTER  OF.  —  12.  GORGIAS.  PROTAGORAS.  PRODICUS. 
HIPPIAS.  EARLY  ATTIC  ORATORS.  THRASYMACHUS.  THEODORUS.  GRAM- 
MATICAL WORKS. —  13.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE  LITERATURE.  FABLE.  JESOP. 
OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  POPULAR  PROSE. — 14.  GREEK  PROSE  STYLE.  STYLE 
AS  DEPENDENT  ON  DIALECT.  EARLY  IONIC  PROSE.  ITS  VARIETY  OF  USAGE. 
—  16.  ATTIC  PROSE. —  16.  STYLE  AS  DEPENDENT  ON  STRUCTURE  AND  COM- 
POSITION, ••sententious"  STYLE.  —  1 7.  "  PERIODIC  "  STYLE.  GORGIAS. 
LY8IAS.  PERFECTION  OF  ATTIC  STYLE.  LATER  VICISSITUDES  OF  IONIC 
STYLE.      A  DEFECT  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  ATTIC  STYLE, 


1.  In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the 
origin  of  Greek  prose  writing,  and  the  several  stages 
of  its  progress  do¥m  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c. ;  that  being  the  epoch  at  which  we  first  find  it 
generally  adapted  to  the  various  orders  of  polite  com- 
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position,  as  comprised  under  the  heads  of  History, 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Miscellaneous  literature. 

The  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  early  practice  of 
prose  writing  has  been  commonly  confounded  with 
that  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  prose  as  a  branch 
of  popular  composition.  The  two  questions  are  how- 
ever essentially  distinct,  and  a  right  understanding  of 
the  distinction  is  indispensable  to  the  accurate  treat- 
ment of  this  entire  subject. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed^  to  the  causes  First  es- 
which  obtained  for  poetry  a  precedence  in  the  order  ^row  writ- 
of  cultivation  over  the  sister  style  of  literature.     The  '"f,^"*^^ 
harmony  of  metrical  numbers  was  required,  not  only  popui*f 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  a  primitive  audience,  but  also  rature. 
as  an  aid  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  in  an  age 
when  other  means   of   preserving    his   works  were 
unknown  or  scanty.    The  same  cause  would  naturally 
tend  to  retard  any  more  general  application  of  the  art 
of  writing  to  the  art  of  poetry,  even  after  the  tech- 
nical facilities  for  the  purpose  became  more  plentiful. 
The  two  essential  requisites  of  a  national  literature, 
promulgation  and  preservation,  being  already  in  a 
great  degree  provided  for  in  the  manner  most  agree- 
able to  the  primitive  public,  there  was  the  less  induce- 
ment to  resort  to  more  artificial  expedients ;  although 
it  is  probable  that  these  also  would,  from  the  earliest 
epoch  at  which  a  supply  of  them  was  at  hand,  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  private  convenience  of  pro^ 
fessional  reciters. 

Prose  composition  on  the  other  hand  offered  no  aid 
to  the  memory,  and  in  its  pristine  form  no  charm  to 
the  imagination.  It  must  therefore  have  been  depen- 
dent, from  the  first,  for  its  transmission,  or  indeed 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  145.  gq. 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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for  its  very  existence,  on  the  art  of  writing.  It  was 
in  fact,  in  its  origin  and  essence,  the  first  application 
of  that  art  to  purposes  of  utility ;  and  writing  being 
itself,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  art  of  practical  utility, 
invented  for  the  recording  of  what  could  not  be 
recorded  by  other  means,  it  follows  that  the  use  of 
writing  and  the  composition  of  prose  must  have  been 
coeval.  From  the  earliest  existence  of  the  former 
art,  all  documents  of  importance  connected  with  civil 
government  or  social  life,  laws,  state  decrees,  chro- 
nological records,  private  contracts,  or  epistolary 
communications,  would  as  a  general  rule  be  embodied 
in  prose,  and  by  consequence  committed  to  writing. 
Such  documents  would  thus,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  become  comparatively  abundant,  long  before 
it  occurred  to  the  public  which  framed  them  to  treat, 
in  the  same  unattractive  forms  of  language,  those  sub- 
jects of  a  more  ideal  character  which  had;  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  been  set  apart  as  the  more  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  poetry.  Prose  writing  consequently,  in  this 
more  elementary  sense,  may  be  assumed  not  only  to 
have  been  practised  in  Greece  centuries  before  the 
first  dawn  of  a  popular  prose  literature,  but  even  to 
have  preceded  any  general  use  of  the  art  of  writing 
in  poetry,  already  provided  with  a  more  congenial 
mode  of  preservation.  It  may  claim  therefore  to 
rank  as  the  most  antient  branch  of  literature,  taking 
the  term  literature  in  its  primary  sense  of  an  appli- 
cation of  letters  to  the  record  of  facts  or  opinions. 

The  epoch  at  which  this  application  first  took  place 
in  Greece  remains,  like  the  first  introduction  of  writ- 
ing, involved  in  obscurity.  This  much  however  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  by  whatever  sage  or  hero  the 
alphabet  was  communicated  to  the  Hellenes,  whether 
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by  Cadmus,  Danaus,  Palamedes,  or  some  other  more 
real  personage  unrecorded,  from  that  epoch  the  Hel- 
lenes must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  prose. 
The  first  successful  essays  in  popular  prose  literature 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  traced  beyond  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  an  age  many  generations  posterior  to 
that  at  which,  on  any  reasonable  estimate,  those  pri- 
mitive improvers  can  be  supposed  to  have  lived.  But 
the  use  of  writing  for  strictly  useful  or  necessary  pur- 
poses, from  the  9th  or  10th  century  b.  c.  downwards, 
is  established  on  other  than  mere  speculative  or  fabu- 
lous data.  The  dispatches  alluded  to  by  Archilochus^ 
as  habitually  conveyed  by  the  Spartan  scytale  in  his 
time  were  assuredly  written  in  pithy  Laconic  prose ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  letters 
which  Homer  in  the  Iliad  describes  as  carried  by  Bel- 
lerophon  from  Prcetus  of  Corinth  to  the  king  of  Lycia, 
and  as  fraught  with  many  calumnious  imputations 
against  the  bearer,  were,  in  the  poet's  estimation  of 
them,  if  not  in  reality,  primitive  specimens  both  of 
alphabetic  writing  and  of  prose  composition.^  The 
codes  of  the  early  Greek  lawgivers  quoted  by  Ari- 
stotle, of  Philolaus,  Phidon,  and  Lycurgus  (in  so  far 
as  the  enactments  of  the  latter  were  committed  to 
writing),  were  also  prose  documents  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  b.  c.^ 

That  the  Rhetrse,  or  fundamental  statutes  of  Ly-  Rhetm 
curgus,  were  written  in  prose  is  established,  not  only  ^y*^"'«* 
by  the  testimony  of  the  best  authors*,  but  by  the 
evidence  of  one  of  those  statutes  which  has  been 
preserved.     The  genuine  character  of  this  relic  is 
undoubted.     It  was  known  to,  and  commented  by, 

»  See  Vol.  m.  p.  453.  *  Vol.  III.  p.  484.  sq. 

»  Vol.  IIL  p.  460.  sq.  ♦  VoL  IIL  p.  457.  aq. 

▼OL.  IV.  *B  2 
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Aristotle ;  and  its  rude,  even  to  that  acute  critic, 
but  partially  intelligible  Doric,  guarantees  it  as  a 
monument  of  the  remotest  Spartan  antiquity.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  fact,  that  this,  the  oldest  authen- 
ticated example,  not  only  of  Greek  prose  composition 
but  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Greece,  should  be  the 
production  of  the  Greek  state  which  above  all  others 
was  proverbial  in  historical  times  for  its  illiterate 
habits.  The  interest  which,  on  these  various  grounds, 
attaches  to  the  fragment,  will  be  a  suflScient  apology 
for  here  subjoining  it  entire,  with  such  a  translation 
as  the  obscurity  of  the  text  will  admit.  ^ 

fjisvov  ^uXa^  ^uXa^avra,  xai  co^a^  fo^a^avra  rpiaxovra* 
yepoiKTiav  truv  app^ay^ra/y  xaratrrria'avTa  oipag  s^  wpag 
ttTTcXXa^e/v  [jLSTa^u  BajSo^ea^  ts  xai  Kvax/oivo^.  06ra>^ 
eiG'^spetPTs,  xai  a^itrratrQat  yafJLco^av  yopiav  i]  /t)]v  xai 
xparog. 

Having  dedicated  a  sanctuary  to  the  Syllanian  Jove  and  the 
Syllanian  Minerva;  having  divided  the  citizens  into  their  tribes^ 
and  classed  them  into  their  thirty  classes ;  having  installed  the 
kings  and  the  senate  in  their  functions,  let  them  hold  assemblies 
from  season  to  season,  between  the  river  and  the  bridge.'  Thus 
let  the  laws  by  them  be  proposed  or  withdrawn*  Let  the  power 
to  confirm  or  reject  belong  to  the  people.' 

This  primitive  ordinance  contains  in  its  dry  Laconic 
phraseology  the  essence  of  the  political  constitution 
of  Sparta.  Had  we  the  other  rhetrae  in  a  like  state 
of  integrity,  we  should  find  doubtless  the  social  and 
military  organisation  of  the  people  similarly  provided 

*  Plut.  in  Lye.  6.  *  So  rendered  by  Aristotle,  ap.  Plut.  loc.  cit. 

'  The  last  part  of  the  text  is  corrupt.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
convey  the  spirit  of  the  most  plausible  restoration.  See  Muller,  Dor.  m. 
5.8. 
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for.  The  meagre  simplicity  of  the  enactment  illus- 
trates the  Lycurgean  dogma  inculcated  in  another 
rhetra^,  but  certainly  not  observed  to  the  letter  in 
after  times,  that  the  Spartan  laws,  the  details  that  is 
of  legislation,  were  not  to  be  written  but  on  the 
hearts,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  affections  and  habits 
of  the  citizens. 

The  next  in  antiquity  among  the  remaining  speci-  Draco- 
mens  of  early  Greek  prose,  also  belonging  to  the  ^*°°- 
legislative  style,  are  the  fragments  of  the  laws  of 
Draco  and  Solon.^  These  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  retained,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Laconian 
rhetraa,  the  dialectical  forms  in  which  they  were 
composed ;  but  their  general  structure,  which,  we  are 
assured  in  several  instances  by  the  authors  who  cite 
them,  has  been  faithfully  transcribed  from  the  origi- 
nal as  it  existed  in  their  day,  has  much  of  the  concise 
simplicity  of  the  Doric  statute.^ 

The  other  authentically  recorded  documents  of  the  Peioponne- 
same  practical  nature,  the  dates  of  which  preceded  J^  '****' 
the  rise  of  popular  prose  literature,  but  of  which  no 
remains  exist,  appertained  chiefly  to  Peloponnesian 
states.  Such  were  the  registers^  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  other  Peloponnesian  princes  ,or  magi- 
strates ;  those  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  Argi^^a ;  and 
those  of  the  Carneonica),  or  victors  in  theCacrnean 
games  of  Sparta.     Such  was  the  inscription  on  the 

very  antient  Elean  moaument  commonly  called  the 

•■  •     ..'»*',• 

>  Plut.  in  Lye.  12.  .        .  .  • 

•  Plut.  in  Sol.  19. ;  ^schin.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  32.  sqq.;  i)emosth.  adv. 
Makart.  p.  1071. 

'  In  both  is  observable  that  quaint, employment  of  the  imperative 
mood  which  maintained  its  ground  more  or  less  in  the  later  practice  of 
the  Greek  states,  and  reappciars  in  identically  the  same  form  in  the  Bo« 
man  XII  tables. 

♦  Supra,  Vol.  III.  p.  431.  sq. 
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disk  of  Iphitus  \  cited  by  Aristotle,  and  which  com- 
memorated the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games 
as  a  Panhellenic  festival.  Plutarch  further  assures 
oraciei.  us  that  the  more  antient  oracular  responses  of  the 
Delphic  Pythoness  were  in  prose^,  and  his  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the  rhetra?, 
which  were  all  assumed  in  Spartan  tradition  to  be 
edicts  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  being  written  in  that 
form.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  more  antient  oracular  responses  which 
have  been  transmitted  are  in  hexameter  verse.^  It 
may,  however,  be  a  question  whether  this  was  in  every 
case  the  mode  in  which  they  were  delivered  by  the 
Pythoness*  The  inspiration  of  that  gifted  female 
was  not  the  inspiration  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  prophet. 
Amid  the  multiplicity  of  applications  to  her  shrine, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  she  could  have  been  pro- 
vided  with  extemporaneous  metrical  responses  to  the 
inquiries  of  every  devotee.  There  is  therefore  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  those  oracular  odes  or  epi- 
grams, cited  by  Herodotus  and  other  pious  chroni- 
clers, are,  in  their  existing  form,  poetical  paraphrases, 
prepared  by  local  versifiers  from  the  original  prose 
responses,  for  the  greater  facility  of  general  promul- 
gation.^ The  sententious  doctrines  of  the  Seven 
sages,  engraved  on  metal  plates  in  the  Delpiiic 
sanctuary,  were  also  in  prose,  although,  according  to 
popular  Greek  custom,  such  epigrammatic  lessons 
were  used  to  be  couched  in  verse.  The  departure 
from  ordinary  usage  in  the  present  case  may  indicate 

1  Vol.  m.  p.  423.        *  De  Pyth.  Or.  p.  404.  a.  :   see  Vol.  KI.  p.  458. 

'  The  collection  of  Herodotus,  however,  offers  some  very  remarkable 
exceptions:  iv.  163.,  vu.  169.,  v.  89.  67.,  vi.  34. 

*  This  seems  abo  to  be  stated  by  Plutarch.  De  Pyth.  Or.  p.  404.  a. 
conf.  396.  D. 
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a  rise  of  taste  about  that  time,  among  professional 
philosophers,  for  more  practical  methods  of  inculca- 
ting their  doctrines.  Their  mathematical  studies 
must  also  have  required  a  familiar  habit  of  prose 
composition. 

2.  Thus  far  concerning  the  early  use  of  prose  writing  Rwe  of 
in  the  practical  business  of  life.  In  passing  on  to  the  ^Sw^^m- 
further  inquiry  regarding  its  first  cultivation  as  a  p®"***^"- 
branch  of  polite  literature,  we  are  met  on  the  part  of 
the  popular  authorities  by  the  same  subtle  spirit  of 
system,  of  which  we  have  already  had  experience  in 
treating  of  the  early  history  of  poetical  composition, 
and  which,  from  an  over-anxiety  to  simplify,  often 
tends  still  further  to  complicate  and  obscure  the  ques* 
tions  on  which  it  exercises  itself.  It  was  a  standard 
doctrine  of  the  popular  Greek  antiquaries,  that  every 
art  or  custom,  even  the  most  elementary,  and  such  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  spring  up  simultaneously  with  the 
first  efforts  of  a  nation  to  emerge  from  barbarism, 
must  have  had  some  inventor,  or  what  is  nearly 
equivalent  some  importer  from  abroad.  When  the 
custom  was  one  of  recognised  remote  antiquity,  the 
title  to  priority  was  usually  awarded  to  some  mythical 
hero.  In  regard  to  arts  connected  with  a  certain 
advance  in  civilisation,  such  as  the  various  styles  of 
literary  composition,  the  ordinary  method  was,  in  each 
case,  to  assign  the  honour  of  invention  to  the  oldest 
extant  author  whose  works  offered  specimens  of  that 
style.  The  invention  of  the  Hexameter  verse,  for 
example,  was  not  ascribed  to  Homer,  even  by  those  who 
recognised  his  works  as  the  oldest  Greek  poems ;  be- 
cause that  metre,  being  admitted  to  be  the  most  antient, 
was  understood  to  have  been  common  to  earlier  fabu- 
lous poets  whose  works  were  lost.     Its  invention  was 

E   4 
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ascribed  accordingly  to  one  or  other  of  those  m3i;hical 
bards.  But  in  regard  to  the  remaining  orders  of 
poetical  metre,  the  first  author  ascertained  to  have 
employed  them  was  usually  classed  as  their  inventor. 
Thus  the  Iambus,  though  bearing  internal  evidence 
that  it  is,  like  the  Hexameter,  the  spontaneous  fruit 
of  the  primitive  muse,  was  "  invented,"  according  to 
some  by  Archilochus,  according  to  others  by  Simo- 
nides,  the  two  authors  whose  works  offer  the  first 
specimens  of  the  measure ;  and  a  similar  method  was 
pursued  in  respect  to  other  varieties  of  lyric  measure. 
The  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  case  of  prose 
composition,  but  with  this  distinction  that  the  inquiry 
was  here  tacitly  limited  to  prose  as  a  branch  of  polite 
literature ;  no  account  being  taken  of  the  rhetrae, 
laws,  and  monumental  registers,  above  noticed  as 
written  in  prose  centuries  before  its  accredited  in- 
ventors were  born.  Three  authors  possessed  claims 
to  have  achieved  this  important  step  in  the  progress 
Cadmus—  of  literature,  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Pherecydes  of  Sy- 
d^Ac'u-  ^®j  ^^^  Acusilaus  of  Argos ;  all  being  more  or  less 
"*•"••  contemporaneous,  and  flourishing  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  b.c.^  Cadmus  is  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  more  favoured  candidate  of  the  three. 
By  some,  however,  his  merit  was  restricted  to  his  hav- 
ing extended  the  new  art  to  historical  narrative, 
while  the  title  of  Pherecydes  to  have  first  practised  it, 
as  limited  to  his  own  philosophical  department  of 
composition,  was  considered  preferable. 

The  age  and  real  existence   of  Pherecydes   and 

'  Compare  Suid.  VV.  Kao/ioc,  'AKOvaiX.y  ^ipiKv?,,  'Eicara7oc  ;  Joscpli. 
contr.  Ap.  i.  2. ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  c.  xi. ;  Plin.  Hist.  nat.  v.  29.,  vii.  56. ; 
Solin.  c.  40.  and  Salmas.  ad  loc. ;  Dion.  Ilal.  Jud.  dc  Thuc.  23. ;  Strabo, 
1.  p;  18. 
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Acusilaus,  with  the  genuine  character  of  the  works 
ascribed  to  them,  are  established  on  reasonable  data. 
With  Cadmus  the  case  is  different.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  work  by  him  had  been  preserved ; 
nor,  if  we  except  his  Milesian  nativity,  has  any  parti- 
cular of  his  life  or  fortunes,  possessing  an  appearance 
of  historical  reality,  been  recorded ;  while,  in  the  more 
detailed  notices  of  his  biography,  his  affairs  are  so 
blended  with  those  of  the  Bceoto-Phoenician  Cadmus, 
8S  to  warrant  the  suspicion  of  his  being  but  a  later 
reflexion  of  that  hero.'  The  creation  of  a  second, 
Milesian,  Cadmus  might  the  more  readily  suggest 
itself  to  the  popular  adjusters  of  Greek  literary  histoiy, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Milesian  school  of 
prose  composition,  as  represented  by  its  real  authors, 
Anaximander,  Hecatieus,  and  others,  possessed,  as  a 
school,  a  marked  precedence  in  age  and  popularity 
over  every  other.  The  hero  therefore  who,  as  the 
Boeotian  Cadmus,  acts  as  inventor  or  importer  of  the 
alphabet,  might  naturally  be  reproduced  as  the  Mile- 
sian Cadmus,  to  act  as  namefather  of  the  new,  more 
extended  application  of  the  alphabet  to  literary  pur- 
poses.  The  title  of  his  only  reputed  work,  "  On  the 
primeval  history  of  Miletus  and  Ionia,"  a  work  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  ever  existed  but  in  name, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  ideal  character  of  the  author. 
The  tradition  of  its  having  been  epitomised  by  Bion 
of  Proconnesus*,  a  later  historian  of  whose  existence 
or  labours  but  faint  vestiges  can  be  discerned,  tends 
the  more  to  invahdate  the  belief  of  its  having  ever 
been  written.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  such 

I  Suid.v.  Kd^/ioi;  Dion.  Thmx,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  781.;  Villuison,  Aoecd. 
Gr.  vol.  ij.  p.  187. 

■  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  6'2f>. 
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early  rude  attempt  at  historical  composition  could  have 
been  of  so  great  length  or  minuteness  of  detail,  as 
to  suggest  material  for  abridgement  to  a  successor. 
Bion's  Epitome  may,  therefore,  be  classed  with  other 
cases  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  legendary 
annals  of  Greek  poetry,  where  authors  of  historical 
times  are  charged  with  having  pirated  or  paraphrased 
lost  works  of  Orpheus,  Musssus,  and  other  fabulous 
bards. 

The  question  however,  as  to  the  precise  age  of 
Cadmus,  or  his  rival  inventorsj  is  one  of  little  real 
moment  in  its  bearings  on  the  rise  of  popular  prose 
literature  in  Greece.  Any  such  formal  limitation  of 
the  first  essays  in  that  style  to  a  single  author  or 
epoch,  can  here  as  little  as  in  other  similar  cases  of 
"invention,"  be  taken  by  the  letter.  It  can  but 
indicate,  at  the  most,  the  date  at  which  the  art  of 
composing  prose  works  had  arrived  at  such  maturity 
as  to  admit  of  the  works  themselves,  or  the  names  of 
their  authors,  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
first  beginnings  of  every  such  art  or  pursuit  are  lost 
in  obscurity  ;  and  it  is  as  little  probable  in  itself  that 
the  earliest  preserved  specimens  of  prose  history  should 
have  been  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind,  as  that  the 
Iliad  should  have  been  the  first  heroic  poem,  or  the 
Theogony  of  Hesiod  the  first  metrical  catalogue  of 
Hellenic  deities.  Nor  does  any  such  right  of  priority 
in  favour  of  an  individual  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
nised in  the  present  case,  but  on  the  part  of  authors 
writing  under  the  influence  of  this  same  sophistical 
theory  of  "  invention."  In  various  incidental  passages 
of  respectable  classics,  allusion  is  made  to  prose  com- 
positions of  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  ascribed  to 
either  Cadmus  or  Pherecydes.    Eumelus  for  example, 
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the  Corinthian  poet  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  is  cited  Eumeius 
as  author  of  a  prose  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  °^  ^""'''• 
native  city,^    Similar  compositions  were  attributed 
to  Epimenides^,  to  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus^,  and  to  ArbteM— 
various  other  writers  flourishing,  or  supposed  to  have  dei. 
flourished,  prior  to  the  accredited  era  of  the  Milesian 
inventor.  There  is  indeed  good  ground  of  belief,  that 
all  or  most  of  these  works  were  supposititious.*    But 
the  notices  concerning  them  suffice  not  the  less  to 
show  that  the  common  sense  of  the  Greek  public  pre- 
scribed no  such  dogmatical  limits  to  the  antiquity  of 
prose  literature,  but  assumed  its  origin,  as  has  here 
also  been  done,  to  be  involved  in  the  same  obscurity 
as  that  of  other  elementary  arts  or  sciences. 

3.  Before  ofiering  any  remarks  on  the  properties  by  Restrictiou 
which  the  new  style  of  composition  was  distinguished  Greek 
on  first  emerging  from  obscurity,  attention  is  called  hStw^to 
to  a  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  Grecian  literature  g*^V^ 
incidentally  noticed  in  a  former  page*,  but  the  full 
illustration  of  which  was  reserved,  as  there  stated, 
for  this  part  of  our  subject.     That  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  exclusive  preference  shown  by  the  Greek 
epic  poets,  during  the   whole  Poetical   period,   for 
subjects  borrowed  from  the  age  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.     This  event 
dates  in  the  received  chronology  eighty  years  after 
the  Fall  of  Troy,  and  nearly  six  centuries  before  the 
first  ascertained  specimen  of  prose  history.     These 
six  centuries  comprise  certainly  a  period  of  great 
national  importance  and  interest,  both  political  and 


'  Vol.  II.  p.  450.  "  See  Vol.  II.  p.  469. 

^  Suid.  V.  'ApiaT. ;  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23. 

♦  Couf.  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cit.  *  Vol.  lU.  p.  433. 
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social ;  the  period  during  which  took  place  the  final 
settlement  of  the  various  families  of  Hellenes  in  the 
seats  which  they  afterwards  permanently  occupied ; 
during  which  all  the  essential  elements  of  Greek 
social  economy  or  civil  government  were  developed, 
and  in  many  instances  matured  or  perfected.  Yet 
the  afiairs  of  this  entire  period  are  passed  over  in 
complete  silence  in  the  voluminous  compositions  of 
its  authors.  The  centuries  thus  neglected  were 
especially  remarkable  as  comprising  the  flourishing 
age  of  the  Ionian  and  ^Eolian  colonies,  in  which  their 
poets  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular  school  of  epic 
composition.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  one  of 
them  having  borrowed  his  subject  from  that  age,  nor 
is  an  allusion  to  any  event  or  person  connected  with 
it  to  be  detected  in  the  extant  remains  or  citations  of 
their  works.  To  the  Ionian  poet  and  his  public,  the 
struggles  of  their  ancestors  in  defence  of  their  antient 
Peloponnesian  possessions  against  a  semi-barbarous 
invader,  or  their  final  expulsion  from  thosa  pos- 
sessions, or  the  reestablishment  of  their  fortunes  in 
the  more  valuable  territory  conquered  by  them  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  ^Egaean,  or  the  victories  over 
the  native  powers  by  which  that  conquest  was 
achieved,  seem  to  have  been  all  matters  of  profound 
indifference.  Their  whole  sympathies  continued  to 
be  engrossed  by  the  legends  of  the  ante-Dorian 
age;  and  posterity,  in  so  far  as  dependent  on  the 
native  epic  minstrelsy,  would  never  have  known  that 
the  Ionian  coast  had  been  conquered  by  Greek 
adventurers,  or  that  such  cities  as  Ephesus,  Chios,  or 
Smyrna  had  ever  been  founded. 

Still  more  unaccountable  is  the  case  of  their  Euro- 
pean, especially  their  Dorian,  kinsmen,  of  the  mother 
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country.  It  was  quite  natural  that  an  Ionian  or 
^olian  poet  should  take  a  warm,  though  not  so  ex- 
clusive an  interest  in  the  fabulous  wars  and  triumphs 
of  his  ancestors;  that  Agamemnon  and  Troy,  Am- 
phiaraus  and  Argos,  should  still  occupy  at  least  an 
honourable  place  among  his  subjects  of  celebration. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  similar  attractions  those 
subjects  could  hold  out  to  a  Dorian  poet  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  to  the  poet  of  a  nation  which  never  pretended  to 
have  thrown  a  spear  on  the  banks  of  either  the  Asopus 
or  Scamander,  and  whose  greatest  achievement,  the 
single  source  of  their  power  and  celebrity,  was  their 
conquest  of  the  territory  of  those  boasted  Argive 
and  Pelopidan  heroes.  All  reasonable  probability 
would  lead  to  infer,  that  to  the  poetical  annalists  of 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  the  legendary  glories  of  the 
men  whom  they  had  routed  and  driven  beyond  sea 
would  have  been  subjects  of  contempt  rather  than 
enthusiasm;  and  that  their  own  favourite  themes 
would  have  been  their  victories  over  the  supplanted 
race.  But  instead  of  this,  we  find  the  Dorian 
organs  of  tradition  as  busily  engaged  from  the 
earliest  period  in  glorifying  Thebes  and  Troy  and 
the  Pelopidae,  as  were  Arctinus  or  Lesches  on  the 
iEolian  and  Ionian  coast.  Nor  in  the  remains  of 
their  works  is  there  a  symptom  of  their  OAvn  con- 
quests, or  their  consequences,  having  supplied  them 
either  with  a  principal  subject  or  with  an  episodical 
allusion. 

This  anomaly  appears  still  more  strange  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  genealogical  order  of  epic  poets, 
than  in  those  of  the  cyclic  or  heroic  school.  After 
the  affairs  of  Greece  were  again  settled  down,  and 
the  new  occupants  of  Peloponnesus  began  to  identify 
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their  feelings  and  interests  with  those  common  to  the 
Hellenic  body  at  large,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
remarkable  that  a  certain  taste  should  spring  up 
among  them  for  the  legends  of  the  old  wars  against 
foreign  races,  with  the  glories  of  which  the  patriot- 
ism of  their  fellow-Hellenes  was  so  warmly  associ- 
ated, and  which  had  been  celebrated  by  their  own 
now  favourite  poet,  Homer.  But  that  the  authors  of 
those  dry  genealogical  compilations,  which  seem  to 
have  found  special  favour  with  the  Dorian  public, 
should  also  have  limited  their  subjects  to  the  ante- 
Dorian  period,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  its  Ach®o- 
lonian  heroes,  is  most  unaccountable.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  author  of  this  genealogical  order 
was  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  himself  a  Dorian  of  noble 
descent,  member  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  a 
leading  Dorian  state.^  His  most  popular  work  was 
entitled  Corinthiaca,  and  described  the  origin  and 
early  vicissitudes  of  his  native  city.  But  the  portion 
of  its  history  with  which  alone  he  or  his  fellow-citi- 
zens had  any  personal  concern  was  excluded  from  his 
text.  He  enlarges  on  the  foundress  Ephyra,  and  her 
descendants  Corinthus,  Sicyon,  and  Marathon ;  on 
Sisyphus,  Medea,  Jason,  and  the  Argonauts ;  on  the 
AtridaB  and  the  Cecropidae,  in  their  connexion  with 
Corinth.  But  like  all  his  fellow-Dorian  annalists  of 
the  same  age,  he  stops  short  where  it  was  most 
natural  for  him  to  have  begun,  at  the  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  his  own  ancestors.  Similar  is  the  case 
with  his  contemporary  Cinaethon  of  LacedaBmon.^ 
Of  the  Lacedaemonian  genealogies  of  Cinaethon  we 
know  less  than  of  the  Corinthiaca  of  Eumelus ;  but 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  447. :  conf.  261.  «  Vol.  II.  p.  447. :  conf.  264. 
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such  knowledge  of  them  as  we  possess  tends  to  show 
that  Sparto-Dorian  history  had  no  share  in  their 
contents.  What  has  here  been  said  applies  equally 
to  the  historical  poetry  of  other  parts  of  Greece ;  to 
the  Genealogies  of  Hesiod,  the  Naupactica,  and  other 
similar  compilations,  illustrated  in  a  previous  vo- 
lume.^ 

4.  In  the  few  remarks  offered  in  another^  place  on  Causes  of 
this  strange  peculiarity  of  Greek  literary  history,  a  stHcUon. 
hope  was  intimated  that  some  explanation  of  it  might 
be  supplied  by  our  present  researches  into  the  rise 
and  early  progress  of  prose  composition,  especially 
of  its  historical  department,  which  so  nearly  connects 
itself  with  the  genealogical  school  of  poetry.  Neither 
from  this  source,  however,  nor  from  any  other,  has 
such  an  explanation  offered  itself  as  can,  by  refer- 
ence either  to  the  general  laws  of  society,  or  the 
analogy  of  other  times  and  countries,  be  considered 
satisfactory.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  seek  for  subjects  of  heroic 
celebration  by  preference  in  remote  ages :  recent 
events,  even  when  in  themselves  replete  with  romantic 
interest,  being  apt  to  derive  from  their  very  con- 
nexion with  the  realities  of  life,  a  certain  common- 
place character,  which  renders  them  less  congenial 
either  to  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  or  the  taste  of 
a  popular  audience.  But  in  ordinary  cases  this  ten- 
dency only  displays  itself  in  a  marked  manner  in 
periods  of  advanced  civilisation,  when,  the  memory  of 
such  recent  and  real  occurrences  being  fully  provided 
for  by  the  more  artificial  resources  of  literature,  they 
appear  in  broader  forms  of  unpoetical  contrast  to  the 

»  Vol.  U.  «  Vol.  III.  p.  432.  sq. 
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ideal  glories  of  legendary  antiquity.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  state  of  society  in  Greece  during  the  first 
centuries  of  her  history  subsequent  to  the  Dorian 
conquest,  a  period  which,  to  the  eye  at  least  of  the 
modem  historian,  offers  all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  poetical  age.  Nor  in  the  literature  of  any  other 
country  can  an  example  be  discovered  of  any  such 
conventional  line  of  distinction  between  the  age  of 
poetry  and  that  of  reality.  The  poets  and  romancers 
of  our  own  heroic  minstrelsy  love  no  doubt  to  dwell 
on  the  fabulous  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table  or  the 
Sangreal ;  but  they  do  not  despise  the  better  authen- 
ticated achievements  of  Tancred  and  Coeur  de  Lion, 
of  the  Cid,  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  of  Douglas  and 
Hotspur. 

The  only  special  causes  of  this  anomaly  which 
suggest  themselves  in  the  case  of  Greece  are  :  first, 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Dorian  revolution, 
which  forms  the  conventional  limit  of  her  heroic 
age ;  and  secondly,  some  idiosyncrasy  in  the  imagi- 
native element  of  the  Greek  mind,  which  rendered  it 
susceptible,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  influence  of 
that  spirit  of  distinction,  which  we  have  above  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  between  the  poetical  and  the 
real,  as  dependent  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  events. 
The  conquest  of  Southern  Greece  by  the  Dorians, 
with  the  ensuing  settlement  of  the  Asiatic  colonies 
was,  as  already  remarked,  the  event  which  first 
established  Greek  social  and  political  existence  on  a 
permanent  basis.  From  that  epoch,  the  interests  of 
life  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  fasti- 
dious fancy  of  the  Greek  poet  under  colours  of 
naked  human  reality  which  disqualified  them  for 
heroic  celebration.     Great  men  were  no  longer  fabled 
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the  sons  of  Gods.  The  conduct  of  enterprises  was 
considered  to  be  more  immediately  in  the  hands  of 
human  agents,  and  less  subject  to  the  control  of 
supernatural  beings.  The  connexion  between  the 
heroic  and  the  religious  element  of  mythology,  which 
forms  in  every  age  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
Greek  poetical  literature,  in  proportion  as  it  was 
relaxed  in  the  new  era,  became  more  strongly 
riveted  in  favour  of  that  which  preceded,  and  helped 
more  sharply  to  define  the  line  of  demarcation  be^ 
twecn  the  two.  Another  cause  of  the  distinction  may 
be  found  in  the  increasing  prevalence,  from  the 
Dorian  conquest  downwards,  of  the  habit  of  noting 
events  in  writing,  with  the  greater  security  which  a 
more  settled  state  of  society  aflForded  for  the  preser- 
vation of  written  records.  For  in  every  age,  especially 
among  so  imaginative  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  the  writ- 
ten notation,  even  of  bare  names,  dates,  or  facts,  has  a 
tendency  to  remove  them  from  the  category  of  sub- 
jects adapted  to  poetical  treatment.  Without,  indeed, 
some  such  written  notation,  it  were  scarcely  con- 
ceivable how  the  details  of  Greek  history,  from  the 
Dorian  conquest  downwards,  could  have  been  pre- 
served even  in  the  imperfect  state  of  historical 
continuity  in  which  they  have  reached  us,  amid  the 
entire  want  of  a  popular  prose  literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  amid  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  poetical  chroniclers  to  subjects  of  the 
ante-Dorian  era.  Mere  oral  tradition  can  effect  little 
by  itself  in  any  such  case  where  not  embodied  in  verse. 
It  may,  however,  prove  an  efficient  secondary  means 
of  perpetuating  the  particulars  of  events,  where  their 
main  substance  is  recorded  in  some  form  of  written 
register,  sufficient,  however  meagre,  to  secure  them 
VOL.  rv.  F 
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against  the  more  licentious  alterations  to  which  po- 
pular legend,  when  free  from  such  control,  cannot 
fail  to  subject  them. 
Similar  Such  being  the  state  of  Greek  historical  literature 

©mlr***"  prior  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  it  might  naturally  have 
prose  been  expected  that  a  main  cause  of  the  rise  or  spread 
^^'  of  prose  composition  about  that  time,  would  have  been 
an  increased  sense  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent 
public,  of  the  want  of  some  better  mode  of  record- 
iog  real  events  than  was  provided,  either  by  those 
meagre  registers,  or  by  the  vague  commentaries  of 
oral  tradition.  It  might  have  been  supposed,  that 
one  of  the  first  undertakings  of  an  ingenious  master 
of  the  new  style  of  composition  would  have  been  a 
digested  narrative  of  the  history  of  his  country,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  age  down  to 
his  own  time.  Here  then  we  are  met  by  another 
anomaly  little  less  perplexing  than  that  which  we 
have  just  been  endeavouring  to  explain ;  and  which 
supplies  further  proof  of  the  singular  difficulty  which 
the  Hellene  experienced,  in  transferring  any  portion 
of  his  tastes  from  the  imaginative  to  the  practical 
pursuits  of  literature.  For  these  early  cultivators  of 
the  new  style,  Cadmus,  Acusilaus,  and  their  contem- 
poraries, far  from  directing  their  talents  to  any  such 
useful  ends,  were  content  to  borrow  their  subjects,  as 
exclusively  as  the  old  metrical  genealogists,  from  the 
mythical  ante-Dorian  period.  Their  compositions 
were  in  fact  little  more  than  prose  paraphrases  of 
those  antiquated  performances.^ 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  any  intelli- 
gent author  should  have  sought  popularity  by  com- 
posing, or  any  public  have  taken  pleasure  in  perusing^ 

.     »  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  629. :  conf.  Strabo,  i.  p.  1 8. 
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in  the  meagrest  forms  of  colloquial  idiom,  for  to  style 
in  the  higher  sense  the  early  prosaists  had  little  pre- 
tension, the  same  mythological  common-places  with 
which,  even  as  served  up  in  the  poetical  forms  most 
congenial  to  popular  taste,  the  national  appetite 
might  be  supposed  to  have  long  since  been  satiated. 
As  no  entire  work  of  any  one  of  these  logographers  or 
legend- writers,  by  which  title  they  have  been  not  in- 
appropriately distinguished  *  from  the  historians  of  real 
events,  has  survived,  our  knowledge  of  their  mode 
of  treating  their  subjects  is  but  imperfect.  Judging, 
however,  from  their  remains,  and  the  notices  of  their 
commentators,  their  claims  to  preference  over  their 
poetical  predecessors  rested  on  a  nicer  discrimination 
in  the  choice,  and  a  more  *  didactic  method  in  the 
arrangement,  of  the  common  mass  of  materials.  The 
old  genealogical  poet,  selecting  his  subjects  by  pre- 
ference from  the  legends  of  his  own  locality,  or 
working  up  those  of  a  more  panhellenic  character  in 
the  mode  most  agreeable  to  his  native  audience,  had 
been  contented  to  embody  the  whole  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  continuous  narrative.  The  prose  logographer 
presented  the  same,  or  a  similar  body  of  tradition  to 
his  readers,  in  the  shape  of  a  digested  historical 
system,  interspersed  perhaps  with  remarks  on  con- 
flicting versions  of  the  same  legend,  with  reasons  in 
favour  of  that  followed  by  himself,  and  with  inter- 
pretations of  the  allegories  contained,  or  supposed  to 
be  contained,  in  the  more  marvellous  portions  of  his 
narrative. 

The  prose  work  however,  which,  among  those  extant  F»«t  •ppi«- 
in  later  times,  advanced  the  best  title  to  antiquity,  prose  to 

^  Chiefly  by  modern  scholars ;  but  the  term  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  73.  and  Folyb.  tii.  vii.  1. 

r  2 
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pbiiosophi-  that  of  the  elder  Pherecydes,  can  hardly  with  strict 

jectT         propriety  be  classed  under  the  head  of  logography. 

That  terra,    while  applicable  no  doubt  in  its  wider 

sense  to  the  prose  treatment  of  all  popular  tradition, 

was  in  familiar  usage  limited  to  its   more   strictly 

human  element.      The  work  of  Pherecydes,  on  the 

other  hand,  was  devoted  to  the  purely  religious  or 

cosmogonical  mythology^ ;  and  may  be  considered  as 

standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  poetr}^  of  Hesiod 

or  Orpheus,  as  the  compositions  of  Cadmus  Milesius 

and  Acusilaus  to  the  old  genealogical  minstrelsy. 

Geography       5.  The  first  Tccordcd  application  of  popular  prose 

oASIthentr  to  the  treatment  of  practical  subjects  is  in  the  depart- 

tic  history,  jjfi^jjt  Qf  geography.     Geography  may  therefore  rank 

as  the  mother  of  history  in  Greece ;  taking  the  term 
history  in  its  higher  sense,  as  limited  to  such  subjects. 
Hence,  during  the  early  ages  of  Greek  prose  litera- 
ture, history  and  geography  usually  went  hand  in 
hand ;  the  political  vicissitudes  of  each  people  being 
illustrated  by  some  description  of  the  country  which 
it  inhabited.  Even  in  the  old  epic  minstrelsy,  the 
catalogue  of  the  Iliad  for  example,  geographical 
description  preserves,  in  the  midst  of  fable,  features 
of  substantial  reality,  such  as  cannot  be  recognised 
either  in  events  or  persons.  There  can  also  be  little 
Aristeas  of  doubt  that  the  Arimaspia  of  Aristeas,  the  first  known 
nesus.  specimen  of  a  geographical  poem,  which  appeared 
about  the  time  of  the  earliest  logographers,  and  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Herodotus^,  contained,  with  all 
its  legendary  extravagance,  a  large  element  of  fact. 
The  travels  there  described,  extending  over  the  less 
explored  parts  of  northern  Europe,  could  only  have 

^  Didot,  Frgg.  Hlstt.  Gr.  i.  p.  xxxv. 

*  IV.  13.  sqq.,  ui.  116. :  conf.  supra,  Vol.  II.  p.  470. 
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been  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Those  colonies 
were  founded  chiefly  by  Miletus,  a  city  distinguished 
at  that  period  among  the  Hellenic  states  for  the  zeal 
and  extent  of  her  colonial  undertakings.  To  Miletus 
consequently  this  enterprising  traveller  was  directly 
or  indirectly  indebted  for  any  better  knowledge  of,  or 
access  to,  the  countries  of  the  interior.  The  claims  of 
the  same  Miletus  to  priority  in  the  literature  of 
geography,  are  no  less  substantially  upheld  by  her 
two  citizens,  Anaximander  and  Hecata^us,  the  latter  Anaiiman- 
of  whom  (B.C.  520—479)  is  the  first  Greek  prose  u^^^u^ 
author  who  obtained  popularity  or  celebrity  as  a  o^Maetuv 
national  classic.  The  singular  apathy  exhibited 
during  so  many  ages  by  the  Greek  race  to  the  more 
intellectual  branches  of  literature,  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  finally  given  way  before  that  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  which,  in  every  age,  has  proved  so 
eff\jctual  a  stimulus  to  national  talent. 

Anaximander,  who  flourished  contemporaneously 
with  Pherecydes  and  other  accredited  "  inventors  "  of 
prose  style,  is  the  first  recorded  constructor  of  a 
map  of  sufficient  compass  or  accuracy  to  have  ob- 
tained for  him  the  reputation  of  inventor  of  that 
branch  of  the  art  of  design.^  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  work  was  accompanied  by  any  written 
text,  beyond  the  names  of  the  principal  localities, 
which  assuredly  could  not  have  been  wanting.^  The 
merit  of  bringing  the  literary  department  of  geo- 
graphical science  to  a  similar  state  of  maturity 
belongs  rather  to  Hecataeus,  Anaximander's  younger 
contemporary,  distinguished  both  as  a  geographer  and 

*  Agathcm.  i.  1. 

*  This  much  seems  to  be  implied  by  Diog.  La.  (in  Vit.)  u.  cii^ 
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a  historian.  His  best  and  most  popular  work  was  his 
Itinerary,  or  Description  of  the  earth  j  and  several  of 
the  extant  citations  of  it  seem  to  imply  that  its  text 
was  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  commentary,  or  de- 
scriptive illustration  of  the  map  of  Anaximander.^ 
ficyiai.  The  title  of  HecataBus  to  rank  as  the  first  prose 

writer  on  geographical  subjects  is,  however,  contested 
by  Scylax  of  Caryanda^,  a  contemporaneous  Ionian 
Greek,  employed  by  Darius  Hystaspes  to  sail  down 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  to  Egypt. 
In  this  enterprise  he  succeeded,  and  on  his  return 
published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  now 
lost;  the  work  that  passes  current  under  his  name 
being  confessedly  supposititious.  But  the  genuine 
narrative  is  quoted  by  Aristotle,  and  seems  to  have 
furnished  Hecatajus  with  some  of  the  materials  of 
his  more  distant  oriental  geography.  The  progress 
which  geographical  research  had  made  at  Miletus 
about  this  time,  appears  further  from  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  ^  of  the  map  which  Aristagoras, 
another  noble  citizen  of  that  republic,  when  on  a 
political  mission  to  Laceda^mon,  exhibited  to  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes.  As  Aristagoras  and  He- 
catseus  were  joint  councillors  of  their  fellow-citizens 
at  this  crisis  of  Ionian  affairs  ^,  there  is  the  greater 
reason  to  believe  that  the  map  used  by  the  former  on 
his  Spartan  mission  was  substantially  the  same  con- 
structed by  Anaximander,  and  commented  by  Heca- 
taBus.  The  copy  of  Aristagoras  was  engraved  on  a 
brass  plate,  and  comprised  the  whole  earth  with  its 
seas  and  rivers.     The  portion  of  its  contents  specially 

m 

*  Agatlicm.  loc.  cit. :  conf.  infr.  Ch.  iii.  pt.  1 . 

«  Infra,  Ch.  iii.  pt.  1.  '  v.  49.  *  Infra,  Ch.  iii.  pt.  1. 
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referred  to  by  Aristagoras  in  his  interview  with 
Cleomenes,  was  the  line  of  Persian  provinces  extend- 
ing eastward  from  the  coast  of  Ionia  to  Susa ;  and 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  considered  the  localities 
and  their  distances  to  have  been  correctly  noted. 

6.  How  slow  the  Muse  of  history  was  in  following  Ccneaiogi- 

.V*  J.      r  i»  1  .  «  cal  litera- 

up  this  commencement  ot  a  more  rational  exercise  of  ture. 
her  talents,  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  character 
of  both  the  works  of  Hecata^us,  of  his  Itinerary  above 
mentioned,  and  of  that  entitled  Histories  or  Genealo- 
gies. The  former  contained  notices,  generally,  it 
would  appear,  correct,  of  the  localities  visited,  of 
their  physical  features,  and,  from  time  to  time,  of 
any  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  treating  of  foreign  nations,  in  whose  annals  no 
such  marked  line  between  mythical  and  real  existed 
as  that  which  the  Dorian  revolution  formed  in  those  of 
Greece,  his  attention  seems  also  occasionally  to  have 
been  turned  to  matters  deserving  the  name  of  his- 
torical in  the  better  sense.  But  in  regard  to  Greece 
herself,  all  such  rational  spirit  of  research,  seems  to 
have  been  excluded.  The  historical  information 
vouchsafed  relative  to  any  city  or  district  of  that 
country  never  extended,  judging  from  the  copious 
extant  remains  of  the  text,  beyond  the  name  of  the 
mythical  founder  —  usually  the  same  as  that  of  the 
place  itself — with  an  incidental  reference  to  any 
more  prominent  fabulous  adventure  of  which  it  may 
have  been  the  scene.  The  materials  of  his  genealo- 
gical work  were  exclusively  derived  from  the  heroic 
age. 

Dionysius  of  Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Heca- 
ta)us,  is  quoted  as  author  of  a  geographical  treatise  of 
a  similar  nature.     Another  work  ascribed  to  him,  on 
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Blender  authority^,  under  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
title,  "  On  the  events  subsequent  to  Darius,"  would, 
if  genuine,  entitle  him  to  rank  as  the  first  Greek 
writer  of  real  history.  But  the  accounts  of  this 
author  are  scanty,  and  he  is  so  often  confounded 
with  later  writers  of  the  same  name,  as  to  render 
more  than  suspicious  the  genuine  character  even  of 
the  compositions  ascribed  to  him  under  his  distinctive 
gentilic  of  Milesian.  Of  the  other  logographers  con- 
temporaneous with,  or  little  junior  to,  HecatsBus 
and  Dionysius,  about  the  close  of  the  sixth,  or 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  following, 
—  Eugeon  of  Samos,  Deiochus  and  Bion  both  of 
Proconnesus  (the  latter  the  reputed  epitomist  of  the 
Milesian  Cadmus),  Eudemus  of  Paros,  Democles  of 
Phygela,  Amelesagoras  of  Chalcedon,  Simonides  of 
Ceos,  and  Xenomedes  of  Chios,  —  all  appear  to  have 
treated  exclusively  of  mythological  subjects.^ 
First  essays  Lcss  questionable  than  that  of  Dionysius  is  the 
tichUtory.  title  of  his  youugcr  contemporary,  Charon  of  Lamp- 
SSi'pM-*''^  sacus  (B.C.  500—450),  to  the  honour  of  first  Greek 
*"■•  historian  of  real  events.     His  works  seem,  indeed,  to 

have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  this  more  rational  class 
of  subjects,  and  are  described  as  going  over  much  the 
same  ground  afterwards  more  fully  occupied  by 
Herodotus.^  From  this  time  a  fair  amount  of  atten- 
tion was  given  by  the  early  prose  writers  to  the 
realities  of  history ;  although  by  most  of  them  the 
old  mythical  subjects  still  continued  to  be  treated, 
and  by  some  exclusively  preferred.  Those  who, 
among  the  immediate  successors  of  Charon,  possess 
claims  to  rank  as  historians  in  the  better  sense  were  ^  : 

\  ?"i*^'  ^A,^*':r.*''*''^-  *  i"^ra>  Ch.  iii.  pt.  1. 

Infra,  Ch.  ui.  pt.  1.  a  i^f,^  ^h  iii.  pt.  2. 
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Xanthus  the  Lydian,  Hippys  of  Rhegium,  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  and  Damastes  of 
Sigeum.  Hellanicus  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
author  prior  to  Herodotus,  who  compiled  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  Hellenic  history  from  the  earliest 
age  to  his  own  time.  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  contemporary  of  Hellanicus,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  his  class,  preferred  the 
old  mythical  order  of  subjects.  Another  contempo- 
raneous historian  of  the  same  logographic  order  was 
Herodorus  of  Heraclea. 

The  names  of  several  other  authors  of  works  be-  other  early 
longing  to  the  general  head  of  History  might  be  **°"*°*- 
added  to  the  list  above  given ;  but  as  the  greater  part 
of  their  compositions,  including  those  which  formed 
the  chief  source  of  any  celebrity  they  may  have  en- 
joyed, were  of  a  diflferent  character,  such  notice  of 
them  as  may  be  required  will  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  Two  writers,  however,  of  this  miscellaneous 
order,  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos  and  Ion  of  Chios,  de- 
serve to  be  specially  mentioned,  as  having  originated 
those  useful  and  agreeable  branches  of  historical  com- 
position which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  Memoirs.  Of  a  Biography 
iu  the  stricter  sense,  or  complete  life  of  an  individual, 
there  is  no  authentic  trace  prior  to  the  Alexandrian 
era. 

The  method  in  which  all  these  early  historians 
treated  their  subjects  is  described,  by  a  distinguished 
antient  critic  ^  who  possessed  their  works  entire,  as 
more  or  less  crude,  desultory,  and  unconnected.  As 
such  it  is  contrasted  by  him  with  the  epic  unity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  Herodotus;  who,  in  regard  both 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5. 
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to  composition  and  style,  stands  to  them  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  Homer  to  the  popular  ballad-singers 
of  the  infant  epic  literature.  Nor  can  the  more  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  early  logographic  school  be 
better  conveyed  to  the  reader's  apprehension  than  in 
the  words  of  the  same  critic : 

"  The  method  of  all  these  authors,  both  in  the  selec- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  their  subjects,  was  much 
the  same.  The  history  of  each  nation  or  city,  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  was  taken  up  separately,  with  little  or 
no  connexion  between  the  affairs  of  one  and  those  of 
the  other;  the  object  of  each  writer  being,  apparently, 
but  to  place  the  materials  collected  by  him,  in  the 
form  in  which  he  had  received  them,  without  addition 
or  curtailment,  before  his  public.  Herodotus  first 
imparted  life,  vigour,  and  elegance  to  the  dry  facts 
of  history,  by  compiling  and  arranging  the  annals  of 
maiiy  nations  and  times  into  one  great  and  compre- 
hensive narrative." 
Greek  7.  lu  coucluding  this  general  view  of  the  stages  by 

crrono-*^     which  Grcck  historical  literature  passed  from  infancy 
^ogy-  to  maturity,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  another  pecu- 

liarity, for  which  it  was  remarkable  during  its  flou- 
rishing age,  and  in  which  it  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  same  branch  of  composition  as  cultivated  by 
other  nations  inferior  to  the  Hellenes  in  inventive 
genius  or  precision  of  intellect.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Alexandrian  period,  when  history, 
with  the  other  standard  orders  of  polite  composition, 
had  already  passed  its  culminating  point  of  excellence, 
there  existed  among  the  Greeks  no  common  national 
era  for  the  computation  of  time  or  the  settlement  of 
dates.  In  the  literature  of  Rome  this  want,  if  ever 
experienced,  was  soon  supplied.     From  the  earliest 
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epoch  at  which  we  have  any  trace  of  the  Romans 
having  cultivated  history  as  an  art,  their  chronology 
was  regulated  by  the  era,  real  or  fabulous,  of  the 
foundation  of  their  city.  A  like  method  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  followed  by  their  predecessors  in 
civilisation,  the  Etruscans.  The  nations  of  modem 
Europe,  during  their  barbarous  age,  adopted,  and 
have  since  employed,  the  era  of  the  establishment  of 
their  religious  faith.  The  Mahometan  historians  date 
in  a  similar  manner;  and  although  we  possess  no  sucli 
clear  insight  into  the  method  pursued  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  leading  oriental  nations  of  antiquity, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  historical  annals 
were  regulated  by  fixed  chronological  standards. 
The  deficiency  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  may  be 
ascribed,  in  part  perhaps,  to  the  same  subdivision  of 
national  feeling  formerly  noticed^  as  the  source  of 
other  more  favourable  characteristics  of  their  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  same  causes  which  contributed 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  constitutional  independence 
in  each  state,  and  with  it  the  separate  cultivation  of 
its  native  dialect  and  favourite  styles  of  composition, 
would  also  help  to  maintain  its  attachment  to  its  own 
mode  of  computing  time,  and  a  disinclination  to  defer 
to  the  method  of  a  neighbour  or  rival.  That  most 
of  the  states  had  their  own  local  systems  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  and,  in  regard  to  some  of  those  of  higher 
rank,  we  have  competent  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case. 

But  although  the  citizens  of  each  republic  may 
have  felt  a  patriotic  partiality  for  their  native 
practice,  men  of  letters  do  not  seem  to  liave  been 
restrained  by  this  consideration  from  selecting  such 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  sqq. 
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other  methods  as  might  appear  to  them  better  suited 
E*Tiiett      to  their  object.     The  first  recorded  attempt  to  adjust 
ronoo-     higtorical  narrative  on  a  chronological  basis  is  the  work 
Oiwonof    Qf  Charon  of  Lampsacus,   entitled  Annals  of  Lace- 
ciu.  daemon,  or  Lacedaemonian  magistrates* ;  understood 

to  have  contained  a  genealogical  list  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  with  notices  of  the  events  by  which  their  reigns 
were  signalised,  digested  according  to  the  years  of  those 
reigns.  The  adoption  of  a  Spartan  system  of  chro- 
nology, in  treating  of  a  strictly  Spartan  subject,  was 
natural,  even  on  the  part  of  an  Ionian  author.  But 
iieiuuicus.  when  we  find  HcUanicus  of  Lesbos  *,  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Charon,  regulating  the  chronology  of  a 
comprehensive  work  on  the  general  history  of  Greece, 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  priestesses  of  the 
Argive  Juno,  so  gystematically  as  to  have  procured 
for  the  book  the  title  of  "  Argive  priestesses,"  we  are 
naturally  led  to  assume  that  the  same  Argive  chroni- 
cle enjoyed  some  superior  credit  over  those  of  either 
Lesbos  or  other  states.  That  it  did  enjoy  such  pecu- 
liar credit  appears  both  from  its  epochs  having  been 
deferred  to  by  the  neighbouring  state  of  Sicyon',  and 
still  more  from  their  having  been  adopted  by  Thucy- 
ThiioTdi-  dides*,  in  conjunction  with  those  derived  from  the  years 
of  the  Lacedasmonian  Ephori  and  of  his  own  Attic 
Archons,  on  the  few  occasions  on  whicb  he  attempts 
any  general  definition  of  time.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  computation  followed  by  the  same  Thucydidcs  is 
the  simplest  and  meagrest  possible,  that  by  years 
of  tlie  war-  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  history. 
IkTuilotus  shows  no  acquaintance  with   any  com- 

'  I.ifru,  Ch.  iii.  pt  ].  '  Infra,  Ch.  iil.  pt  2. 
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mon  standard  for  the  computation  of  time.  His 
method  of  dating  events,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is 
altogether  vague;  sometimes  by  their  priority  to 
his  own  age;  sometimes  by  the  intervals  at  which 
they  are  removed  from  each  other;  sometimes  by 
the  epochs  of  particular  kings  or  dynasties,  whose 
ages  or  lengths  of  reign,  if  adjusted  with  any  degree 
of  precision  in  themselves,  stand  in  no  determinate 
relation  of  time  to  other  similar  groups  or  succes* 
sions  of  historical  personages,  who  figure  in  the  wide 
field  of  action  over  which  his  narrative  extends. 

Hellanicus,  it  may  be  added,  also  compiled  and  ar-  Cameo- 
ranged  a  chronicle  of  the  victors  in  the  Carnean  musical  HcUani- 
festival  of  Sparta,  from  the  epoch  of  its  establishment  ^^^ 
in  676  B.C.     But  this  compilation  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  its  o^vn  immediate  subject  of  Musical  his- 
tory, and  not  to   have  been  employed  for  chrono- 
logical purposes  in  the  wider  sense.  ^ 

Hellanicus  also  appears  to  have  recognised  the  Olympic 
date  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games, 
as  a  standard  epoch  or  era.^  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  similar  knowledge  or  recognition,  either  by 
him  or  any  contemporary  author,  of  what  are  called 
in  later  times  the  Elean  parapegmata,  or  registers 
of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games ;  which  system 
of  dates,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.,  when  the  Greek  public  at  length  became 
alive  to  this  defect  in  the  mechanism  of  their  histo- 
rical literature,  was  selected  as  providing  the  most 
efficient  remedy,   in    preference   to   other    methods 

*  Infra,  Ch.  ill.  pt.  2. 

*  African,   ap.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  x.  10.  p.  489.  a.;  Ilellan.  frag.   62. 
Didot,  conf.  frag.  90. 
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partially  sanctioned  by  previous  usage.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  preference  was  judiciously 
bestowed.  While  the  regular  returns  of  this  great 
festival  supplied  a  far  more  precise  system  of  com- 
putation, than  either  the  genealogies  of  kings  or  the 
succession  in  office  of  public  functionaries,  it  was 
also  an  essentially  national,  rather  than  a  local 
system,  and  connected  with  the  associations  and 
sympathies  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  question 
then  which  occurs  is,  not  so  much  how  it  came 
ultimately  to  be  adopted  as  a  national  standard,  as 
how  it  did  not  happen  to  be  adopted  sooner.  And 
this  suggests  another  question :  whether  in  the  time 
of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  or  Thuc3^dides,  there  ex- 
isted any  Olympic  register,  in  a  form  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  find  it  embodied  during  the  Alexandrian 
period  of  literature.  If  it  did  exist,  was  it  knoAvn 
to  those  authors  ?  And,  if  known  to  them,  how  arc 
we  to  explain  their  indifference,  or  that  of  their  age, 
to  its  advantages;  which  must,  every  four  years, 
have  been  pointedly  brought  under  their  notice  ? 

8.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  for  the  sake 
of  those  not  fully  conversant  in  the  details  of  such 
questions,  that  the  era,  or  starting  point,  of  the 
Olympic  system  of  chronology,  was  the  year  which 
corresponds  to  776  b.  c.  of  our  calendar.  In  that 
year  the  Olympic  games  were  believed  to  have  been, 
if  not  first  instituted,  first  regulated  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  celebrated  in  later  times ;  and  from 
that  year,  the  returns  of  the  solemnity  at  fixed 
intervals  of  four  years  were  understood  to  have  been 
uninterruptedly  continued.  Every  such  quadrennial 
interval  constituted  a  chronological  olympiad;  so 
that  the  period  from  olympiad  I.  to  the  Christian 
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era,  embraced  194  olympiads:  and  the  four  years 
comprised  in  each  olympiad  were  reckoned,  respec- 
tively, as  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
of  that  particular  olympiad.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  to  be  assumed,  as  frequently  has  been 
by  modem  commentators,  that  the  employment  in 
later  times  of  a  technical  system  of  chronology, 
comprising  a  certain  number  of  such  returns  of  a 
national  solemnity,  necessarily  implies  the  actual 
existence  of  that  solemnity,  still  less  the  notation  of 
its  epochs,  from  the  year  at  which,  in  the  technical 
system,  it  professes  to  date.  Such  a  system,  it  is 
obvious,  might  have  been,  and  frequently  has  been, 
constructed  retrospectively,  apart  altogether  from  any 
ascertained  antiquity  or  constancy  of  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Let  us  suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Olympic  register  to  have  been  first  framed 
by  Aristotle,  about  or  shortly  after  whose  time  it 
appears  to  have  obtained  currency.  It  would  have 
been  quite  competent  for  him,  by  a  simple  process  of 
calculation,  to  construct  it  on  the  same  plan  on  which 
we  find  it  afterwards  employed,  without  the  certainty 
of  a  single  Olympic  date  prior  to  his  own  birth  having 
been  noted  at  Elis.  He  had  only  to  assume,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  upon  historical  evidence  or  in 
deference  to  popular  tradition,  that  the  Olympic 
games  had  been  established  in  a  given  year,  —  say 
440  years  before  his  own  time,  —  on  the  same  plan  of 
quadrennial  epochs  on  which  they  continued  to  be 
celebrated.  This  first  year  he  would  constitute  the 
epoch  of  the  first  olympiad ;  the  fifth,  ninth,  and 
thirteenth  succeeding  years,  would  be  those  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  olympiads.  The  compiler's 
own  epoch,  or  that  of  the  execution  of  his  scheme, 
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NwmKl  K^  tho  huiu)i\Hl  and  tenth  olympiad ;  and. 
iUKMi  thU  tnuuowork  all  previous  dates  of  national 
hi?it\>r\\  u»  reci>nloil  in  already  existing  monuments, 
luijLtht  Ik*  adjusted  with  as  great  regularity  as  if  the 
nyntoui  had  actually  existed  during  the  whole  period 
which  it  theoretically  embraced.  Had  it  seemed  to 
the  compiler  that  the  era  of  the  festival  could  with 
pi\>prioty  bo  fixeil  some  centuries  further  back,  in 
1000  iuv\  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  his  register 
iuij;ht%  with  etjual  facility,  have  been  adjusted  on 
that  moro  extended  biisis. 

Uut  the  Olympic  chronicle  of  the  Alexandrian 
jHMn^nl  wa*  !K>t  merely  an  ordered  succession  of  qua- 
dri'unial  e(Hvh*.  Kach  of  those  et>ochs  was  signalised 
bv  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  successful  com- 
ImtantH  in  that  |>articular  celebration  of  the  games. 
*rhe  uiUlitiou  of  these  nances  ^  could  not  have  been 
piNniiKHl  tVM\  like  the  sucvvssiou  of  epochs,  by  a  mere 
pi\HM\H»  of  calculation ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  oou\piler  of  ciwlit  >wndd  supply  such  materials  from 
the  ivs\>uroos  of  his  own  imagination,  as  readily  as  he 
tui^ht  construct  an  inuurinary  theory  of  dates  on  a 
historical  basis.  It  is  true  hoxre\>>n  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  might  have  existed  fiibulous  lists  of 
Olympic  victors  adapted  to  equally  ikbulous  periods 
of  the  solemnity,  just  as  ihare  existed  in  every  Greek 
state  successions  of  Ciibulous  kings  or  priests-  The 
connexion  consequ<>ntIy  of  jjarticukr  names  with  the 
remoter  epochs  of  the  festival,  would  be  evidence  of 
its  celebration  at  those  epochs,  only  in  so  far  as  the 
connexion  and  the  celebration  could  be  shown  on  au- 
thentic grounds  to  be  real  and  contemporaneous. 

*  See  the  list  of  those  which  hare  been  trantmUttHl  In   Krnu#c*ii 
iJ^jmpuLf  p.  236.  sqq. 
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The  construction,  however,  of  any  such  artificial 
system  of  chronology,  while  it  might  readily  occur  to 
the  literary  men  of  the  Alexandrian  era,  was  less 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  those  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury; especially  to  authors  such  as  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides,  who  were  not  professional  chronologers, 
but  popular  historians,  with  whom  the  computation 
of  time  was  but  ancillary  to  the  narrative  of  facts. 
Had  however  any  such  system  existed  at  Olympia  in 
their  day,  in  a  form  at  all  approaching  to  that  in 
which  we  find  it  promulgated  some  generations  after- 
wards, it  is  certainly  not  probable  that,  in  feeling 
their  way  towards  a  better  adjustment  of  dates,  they 
would  have  overlooked  so  convenient  and  strictly 
panhellenic  a  mode  of  computation,  in  favour  of  such 
vague  and  comparatively  local  registers  as  those  of 
the  reigns  of  Spartan  kings,  or  the  succession  of 
Argive  priestesses.  It  has  indeed  been  assumed  by 
modem  commentators,  that  the  name  of  each  Olympic 
victor  was  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  at  Elis  for  the 
special  purpose  by  the  Hellenodicse,  or  Judges  of  the 
games.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  those  func- 
tionaries were  under  any  obligation  to  keep  such  a 
register,  or  that  any  such  existed,  at  least  during  the 
Attic  period.  Impartiality  in  awarding  their  decisions 
was  their  imperative  duty;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  further  bound  in  every  case  to  perpe- 
tuate the  fame  of  the  successful  combatants.  They 
would  be  careful  perhaps  to  enter  in  their  own 
Elean  archives  the  names  of  Elean  victors ;  or  those 
of  victors  belonging  to  states  with  which  they  were  on 
terms  of  friendly  alliance.  But  they  might  naturally, 
in  other  cases,  leave  the  task  of  commemorating  the 
triumph  to  those  who  had  the  merit  of  achieving  it, 
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We  have  in  fact  specific  ground  of  belief,  that  no  such 
continuous  register  existed  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
Hipp'in.  It  appears  that  Hippias,  the  celebrated  Elean  sophist, 
had,  among  his  other  literary  enterprises,  undertaken, 
if  not  to  constitute  the  Olympic  quadrennium  a  chro- 
nological system,  to  compile  at  least  a  catalogue  of 
Olympic  victors;  and  Plutarch S  from  whom  we 
derive  this  notice,  adds,  that  "  the  compilation  was 
worthy  of  no  confidence,  as  not  being  founded  on 
authentic  data."  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
this  remark  with  the  fact  of  there  having  existed 
at  Elis,  in  the  time  of  Hippias,  any  systematically 
digested  chronicle  of  the  victors  in  the  games.  Hippias 
was  himself  a  citizen  of  Elis ;  and,  if  not  a  man  of 
very  profound  learning,  he  was  yet  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  literary 
adventurers  of  his  age.  His  popularity  seems  also  to 
have  been  especially  great  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
resided;  and  in  the  Olympic  sanctuary,  which  he 
honoured  as  a  favourite  scene  of  his  rhetorical  exhi- 
bitions.^ It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that,  in 
undertaking  such  a  compilation,  he  would  have  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  the  original  documents  pre- 
served in  his  own  birthplace ;  or  that  he  would  have 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  them.  Had 
those  documents  comprised  an  authentic  register  of 
the  victors  in  the  games,  all  that  would  have  been 
required,  in  order  to  insure  credit  to  his  compilation, 
would  have  been  to  transcribe  that  register ;  and  no 
defects  of  his  commentary  could  have  destroyed  the 
value  of  his  principal  text  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
justify  the  sneer  of  Plutarch.     In  fact  Plutarch  him- 

*  Id  Nunm,  1.  «  Plat  Hipp.  Min.  p.  363. 
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self,  in  the  remark  introductory  to  his  notice  of 
Hippias,  distinctly  states  it  to  be  his  own  opinion, 
that  in  the  time  of  that  author  the  materials  for  such 
a  work  did  not  yet  exist  in  a  digested  form.  After 
dwelling  on  the  uncertainties  of  early  Greek  chrono- 
logy, he  adds :  "the  adjustment  of  dates,  consequently, 
was  a  difficult  matter,  especially  that  of  the  dates  of 
Olympic  victors,  a  list  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
first  published  by  Hippias  of  Elis,  but  one  founded  on 
no  trustworthy  data." 

But  although  Elis  itself  may  not  have  possessed 
any  complete  series  of  Olympic  registers,  or  even  a 
sufficient  body  of  materials  for  its  construction,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  copious  stock  of  such  ma- 
terials, partly  in  that  locality,  partly  in  other  states 
of  Greece,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  archcB- 
ologer  who  possessed  a  greater  degree  of  industry  to 
search  them  out,  and  of  capacity  to  turn  them  to 
proper  account,  than  seems,  with  all  his  accomplish- 
ments, to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Hippias.  An 
Olympic  victory  was  considered  among  the  proudest 
achievements  of  a  Hellenic  citizen,  conferring  honour, 
not  only  on  himself  and  family,  but  on  the  state  to 
which  he  belonged ;  and  as  there  was  no  distinction 
more  highly  prized,  there  seems  to  have  been  none 
more  carefiiUy  commemorated.  There  existed,  ac- 
cordingly, a  large  number  of  inscribed  monuments, 
either  in  the  form  of  statue  or  stela,  as  well  in 
Olympia  itself  as  in  other  Greek  cities,  recording  the 
names  of  successful  combatants,  and  specifying,  in 
however  imperfect  a  manner,  the  epoch  at  which  the 
success  was  obtained.  We  possess  no  clear  data  as 
to  the  time  when,  or  the  person  by  whom,  these 
miscellaneous  materials  may  have  been  compiled  into 
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a  chronological  system.  But  all  the  notices  on  the 
Arittotie.  subject  point  to  Aristotle.  Among  his  works  was  one 
entitled  "  OljmipionicsB,"  or  Olympic  victors  ^ ;  the 
first  of  the  kind  of  which  mention  occurs  since 
the  abortive  attempt  of  Hippias.  As  Aristotle  was 
not  a  historian  in  the  proper  sense,  there  is  the 
greater  reason  to  believe  that  his  compilation  partook 
more  of  a  chronological  than  a  historical  character ; 
though  combining  probably  biographical  notices  of 
the  victors  with  an  adjustment  of  the  epochs  of  the 
festival.  That  he  had  here,  as  in  other  cases,  gone 
deeply  into  the  subject,  and  carried  his  researches 
back  to  the  fountain  head  by  an  examination  of  the 
oldest  monuments,  especially  of  those  preserved  at 
Olympia,  appears  from  his  having  quoted,  among 
other  such  authorities,  the  very  ancient  inscription 
on  the  "  disk  of  Iphitus,"  to  which  attention  will  be 
further  directed  in  the  sequel.  It  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  appeals  made  to  him^  by  Eratosthenes 
and  other  later  chronologers  of  good  credit,  in  doubt- 
ful points  of  detail  connected  with  the  lists,  that  his 
authority  was  great  in  questions  of  the  kind.  In  the 
Timsus.  next  generation,  Timasus,  the  Sicilian  historian,  was 
author  of  a  tract  on  the  same  subject,  under  nearly 
the  same  title.  He  appears  also  to  have  adopted 
the  Olympic  system  of  dates  \  already,  it  must  now 
be  presumed,  in  a  full  state  of  maturity,  in  his  great 
historical  work ;  and  from  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  received,  as  the  standard  system  of 
classical  chronology. 
oiympUd        9.  It  remains  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  on  the  ques- 


»  Diog.  Laert  v.  §  26. ;  conf.  Fragg.  Aristot.  Didot,  p.  182. 

«  Fragg.  sup.  cit. 
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tion :  How  it  happened  that  the  year  selected  as  the  of  Coroe. 
epoch  of  the  first  oljnnpiad  should  have  been  pre-  "*" 
dsely  that  corresponding  to  the  year  776  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  natural  and  obvious  answer 
would  seem  to  be,  that  this  was  the  year  when  the 
games,  which,  according  to  the  mythical  legend,  had 
formed  part  of  the  local  rites  of  the  Ol3rmpic  Jove 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  had  been  first  formally 
established  and  inaugurated  as  a  national  panhellenic 
solemnity.  That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  motive  of  the 
selection  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  But  this  was 
not  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  later  chronologers. 
By  them  the  same  first  national  institution  of  the 
festival  was  dated  at  a  considerable  but  vaguely 
defined  interval  prior  to  the  first  olympiad  (776  b.C;) 
of  the  chronological  series ;  the  era  of  which  was 
assumed,  in  the  same  equally  vague  theory,  to  have 
been  marked  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
the  first  celebration  of  the  festival  the  victor  in  which 
had  been  recorded  by  name.  The  person  enjoying 
this  distinction  was  Corcebus  of  Elis,  after  whom, 
accordingly,  this  first  olympiad  of  the  chronological 
series  is  also  occasionally  designated  the  Olympiad  of 
Corcebus. 

In  all  the  notices  on  the  subject,  differ  as  they  may  olympiad 
in  other  respects,   the  first  historical  institution  of  ofjphitus 

,  *  '  and  Lycur- 

the  games  is  described  as  having  taken  place  under  gus. 
the  auspices  of  Iphitus  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycurgus 
the  Spartan  legislator.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
popular  doctrine,  which  placed  a  long  interval  be- 
tween that  first  institution  and  the  olympiad  of 
Corcebus,  it  would  follow  that  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus 
flourished  long  prior  to  the  latter  epoch.  The  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  age  of  both  these  personages  arc 
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SO  conflicting,  as  at  first  view  almost  to  bewilder  the 
inquirer  in  his  attempts  to  form  any  positive  opinion 
on  the  question.  But  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
them  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  earlier 
and  graver  authorities  were  either  ignorant  of,  or 
opposed  to,  the  popular  view  of  a  two-fold  era  of 
the  games;  that  they  made  the  era  of  Lycurgus 
Ae  twa  ^  and  Iphitus  coincident  with  that  of  Corcebus ;  and 
identified,  by  consequence,  the  epoch  of  the  first 
historical  institution  of  the  games  with  the  first 
olympiad  of  the  chronological  series.  The  incon- 
sistency, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  remaining  testi- 
monies on  the  subject,  and  the  improbabilities  which 
they  involve,  are,  as  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  show, 
such  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  historical  value. 

Thucydides^  places  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  in 
804  B.C.  This  date  would  be  quite  compatible  with 
the  legislator's  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Olympic  era  of  776  B.C.  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  life ;  but  would  not  be  compatible  with  his  having 
founded  another  Olympic  era  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninth  century  b.c.,  as  stated  in  the  popular  accounts. 
Assuming  him  to  have  been  thirty-five  years  of 
age  in  804  B.C.,  he  would  have  been  but  sixty-three  in 
776.  Aristotle  accordingly,  our  oldest  authority  on 
Olympic  chronology,  and  assuredly  the  highest  on 
any  such  subject,  made  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus  con- 
temporaneous, and  joint  institutors  of  the  games  in 
776  B.C. ;  and  he  further  described  them  as  having 
commemorated  that  institution,  together  with  that  of 
the  Ekechiria,  or  Sacred  truce,  observed  during  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  by  a  votive  disk,  the  in- 
scription on  which  the  philosopher  had  examined  and 
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recognised  as  genuine.^  Pausanias,  after  stating 
Iphitus,  the  founder,  and  Coroebus,  the  first  victor  in 
the  games,  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  and  their 
Olympic  era  to  be  one  and  the  same,  supplies  what 
seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  this  identity,  in 
the  terms  of  the  inscription  still  legible  in  his  time 
on  the  tomb  of  Coroebus;  where  that  victor  is  de- 
scribed as  "the  first  of  all  men  who  conquered  in 
the  Oljrmpic  games."^  As  every  celebration  must 
necessarily  have  had  its  victor  or  victors,  this  specifi- 
cation of  Coroebus  as  the  first  victor  proves  at  least 
that  his  descendants,  by  whom  the  monument  was 
erected,  were  ignorant  of  any  celebration  prior  to  his 
time;  an  ignorance  which  may  safely  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  none  had  yet  been  held.  We  have  thus 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  olympiad  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Iphitus  was  identical  with  that  of  Coroebus 
all  the  oldest  and  best  testimonies :  we  have  that 
of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Coroebus  him- 
self; that  of  Aristotle,  the  first  author  of  a  critical 
digest  of  Olympic  dates ;  and  that  of  Thucydides,  to 
the  eflfect  at  least  that  Lycurgus  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  Olympic  era  of  776.  To  these  may 
be  added  others  of  less  weight,  but  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside ;  that  of  Pausanias  above  quoted,  a  diligent 
investigator  of  such  questions,  and  more  disposed  to 
exaggerate  than  reduce  the  antiquity  of  remark- 
able epochs  ;  those  of  Solinus^,  of  Athenajus*,  and  of 
Phlegon*   of    Tralles,  a  professional  writer  on  the 

*  Plut  in  Lye.  1. ;  Pau8.  v.  xx.  *  viii.  xxvi.  3. 

*  I.  28.  *  XIV.  p.  635. 

^  This  author  has  indeed  commonly  been  quoted  in  on  opposite  sense, 
as  favourable  to  both  a  Ljcurgean  and  a  Coroebian  epoch  of  the  games. 
But  in  so  far  as  any  inference  can  be  founded  on  tlic  mutilated  remains 
of  his  text,  his  doctrine  must  have  coincided  with  that  of  Aristotle.    The 
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olympiads,  of  no  great  antiquity,  but  of  considerable 
credit. 

With  this  body  of  substantial  testimony  it  were 
unreasonable  to  place  in  competition  the  eight  or  ten 
conflicting  statements  by  miscellaneous  writers,  on 
the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  whom  the  epoch  of 
Lycurgus,  and  bis  imaginary  ante-CorcBbian  olym- 
piad,  might  be  dated  in  almost  any  year  of  the  four 
centuries  between  the  irruption  of  the  Heraclidse  and 
the  genuine  Olympic  era.  Callimachus^  places  Ly- 
curgus in  828  B.  c. ;  Vellejus^  in  840 ;  Tatian  *  in  876 ; 
Eratosthenes  and  Cicero  in  884^;  Plutarch^  about 
900;  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  in  926;  Xenophon'in 
1080  B.  c.  The  common  basis  of  these  discordant 
results  was  evidently  a  prepossession  in  the  mind  of 
the  popular  public,  originating  during  the  political 
ascendancy  of  Laceda^mon,  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Spartan   constitution.     It  was   natural  that  by 

following  pASdage  (frag.  1.  Dklot),  U\tiv6vT<tw  tAv  HiKoTrowiioltav  Hiv 
OptiOKiiav  XP^^V  ''*•''>  **C  ^•^  ^'"^^  'l^irov  '0\vfi7ridd(Q  iicrw  vpog  raif  UKoai 
KarapiOfiovvrai  il{  Kopoij3av  top  'HXctoi',  Kal  AftrXiftravruv  rov  dywvoct  K.rJk. , 
which  contains  the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  seems,  in  so  far  as  it  can 
admit  of  any  specific  interpretation,  to  indicate  a  period  equal  to  twenty- 
eight  olympiads  or  112  years,  between  Iphitus  and  Corcebus,  as  that 
duriqg  which  the  solemnity,  originally  in  Uie  mythical  accounts  founded 
by  Hercules  and  Felops,  bad  been  discontinued  altogether ;  not  a  period 
during  which  it  had  been  celebrated  without  being  registered.  In  this 
view  of  the  case  Fhl^^n  must  be  understood  to  have  been  among  the 
authors  who  admitted  the  existence  of  two  Iphiti ;  one  under  whom  the 
ganics  were  discontinued,  the  other  by  whom  they  were  renewed.  Un- 
less we  80  understand  him,  the  ensuing  text,  commencing  xpir^^^rcuv  dk 
TovTtav  .  .  .  .  ,  which  describes  the  reestablishment  of  the  games  by 
Iphitus  and  Lycurgus,  must  be  in  plain  contradiction  to  his  previous 
statement ;  since  the  series  of  olympiads  described  as  so  reestablished,  on 
the  seventh  of  which  Daicles  of  Messene  was  crowned,  is  evidently  the 
scries  of  Corocbus. 

*  Ap.  Syncell.  Chron.  p.  196.  c.  *  i.  5.  '  Orat.  ad.  Gr.  41. 

♦  Ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  p.  336.  b.,  and  Dc  llcp.  ii.  10. 
'  In  Lycurg.  29.  g  Strom,  i.  p.  301. 
'  Bepub.  Lac.  10. :  conf.  Tlut.  Lye.  1. 
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those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  this  prejudice, 
Lycurgus,  the  reputed  author  of  that  constitution, 
should  be  removed  back  to  as  remote  an  epoch  beyond 
the  strictly  historical  age  of  Greece,  as  the  varieties 
of  tradition  might  appear  to  each  individual  compiler 
to  justify.  Xenophon,  the  type  of  extreme  philolaco- 
nism,  is  accordingly  the  one  who  transports  the  legis- 
lator into  the  densest  mists  of  mythical  obscurity.* 

The  more  critical  of  theae  last-quoted  authorities, 
after  the  settlement  by  Aristotle  of  the  year  776  B.C. 
as  the  date  of  the  first  authentically  recorded  olym- 
piad, on  grounds  probably  which  could  not  well  be 
contested,  and  after  the  same  Aristotle  had  established, 
on  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  "  disk  of  Iphitus," 
the  fact  that  Lycurgus  had  assisted  in  instituting  the 
festival,  were  obviously  in  a  dilemma,  between  their 
inability  to  evade  that  fact,  and  their  adherence  to 
their  own  theory  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  the 
Spartan  legislator.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  to  their  anxiety  to  escape  from  this  di- 
lemma, that  we  owe  that  strange  anomaly  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  the  assumption  of  two  "first 
olympiads,"  the  one  signalised  by  the  Ekechiria,  or 
Sacred  peace,  the  other  by  the  victory  of  Coroebus. 
The  reality  of  the  former  epoch  is  worth  probably 
about  as  much  as  that  of  the  duplicate  heroes,  Her- 
culeses,  Minoses,  and  the  like,  whom  chronologers  of 
every  age  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  into 
existence,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  simi- 

^  Hcllanicus  also  makes  tho  Spartan  legislation  coeval  with  the  Dorian 
settlement  in  reloi)onnesus.  But,  in  a  more  critical  spirit  than  Xeno- 
phon, he  ascribes  it  to  the  contemporaneous  kings,  Procles  and  Eury- 
sthenes;  and  seems  to  have  consideral  Lycurgus,  probably  with 
reasi)n,  but  as  the  reformer  or  extender  of  the  system.  Frug.  91. 
Didot. 
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lar  difficulties.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  personalities  of  both  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus 
have  been  freely  subdivided  by  respectable  anti- 
quaries, both  antient  and  modern.^  The  more  pene- 
trating research  of  Aristotle  led  him,  in  the  face  of 
all  popular  prejudice,  to  the  single  right  conclusion  ; 
and  with  him  we  adopt,  as  the  only  historical  era  of 
the  Oljmipic  games  the  year  776  b.c.  ;  and  as  the 
only  historical  Lycurgus,  the  founder  of  that  era,  and 
of  the  Sacred  truce,  as  recorded  on  the  Olympian 
monumental  disk. 

PhUo.  10.  Hitherto,  our  general  survey  of  the  early  pro- 

SLaturc  gress  of  prose  literature  in  Greece  has  been  limited 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  strictly  historical  department, 
as  being  that  which  first  enjoyed  general  cultivation 
or  popularity,  and  concerning  which  we  possess  the 
most  abundant  notices.  The  other  branches,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  now  pass  on,  may  be 
classed  under  the  three  heads  of  Philosophy,  Rhe- 
toric, and  Miscellaneous  literature. 

The  term  Philosophy,  in  every  age  one  of  some- 
what indefinite  import,  will  here  be  understood  to 
comprehend  all  the  higher  subjects  of  moral  and 
physical  inquiry;  researches  into  the  origin  of  things, 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind;  with  the  more  practical  sciences  of 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine. 

Under  the  head  of  Rhetoric  will  be  comprised 
those  branches  of  intellectual  pursuit  specially  cul- 
tivated by  the  rhetors,  and  by  the  inferior  order 
of  philosophers   commonly  called   sophists.      Such, 

'  Timseus,  ap.  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  1.;  Phlegon*  loc.  sup.  cit.;  Cicero  ap. 
Clint.  Fast  H.  i.  p.  142. 
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besides  rhetoric  in  the  stricter  sense,  or  the  art  of 
oratory,  were  the  more  advanced  stages  of  educa- 
tional literature,  grammar,  logic,  and  dialectics.  The 
lectures,  indeed,  of  the  sophist  embraced,  or  professed 
to  embrace,  the  elements  of  almost  every  kind  of 
literary  pursuit. 

To  the  third  head,  of  Miscellaneous  literature,  be- 
long all  the  remaining,  as  yet  comparatively  limited, 
branches  of  composition,  not  comprised  under  any 
one  of  the  previous  heads :  Familiar  narratives  and 
works  of  fiction ;  Literary  history ;  Essays  on  popular 
statistics,  elegant  art,  and  other  topics  of  general 
interest. 

There  is,  certainly,  no  kind  of  literary  pursuit  it»»iow 
which  appears  more  immediately  dependent  for  its 
efiectual  advancement  on  the  aid  of  prose  writing, 
than  that  of  Speculative  philosophy.  Few  subjects 
could  hold  out  less  charm  to  the  imagination,  less 
scope  to  metrical  embellishment,  or  less  assistance 
consequently  to  the  memory.  Here  then,  again,  we 
are  met  by  another  of  those  anomalies,  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  course  of  this  history ; 
for  in  no  other  department  of  literature  is  a  greater 
slowness  observable  to  profit  by  the  resources  of 
advancing  civilisation.  Many  of  the  early  philoso- 
phers appear  not  to  have  committed  their  doctrines 
to  writing  in  any  form ;  and  many  of  those  who 
wrote  preferred  poetry  to  prose.  Thales  left  no 
literary  work ;  although  his  mathematical  researches 
could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  to  the  extent 
for  which  he  enjoys  credit,  without  a  familiar  ha- 
bit of  writing.  The  authorship  of  the  remaining 
six  of  the  celebrated  Seven  sages  was  confined  to 
poetry  of  the  elegiac  or  gnomic  order.      Pherccydes 
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and  Anaximander  wrote  in  prose;  but  the  notices 
of  similar  compositions,  either  by  their  younger  con- 
temporary Anaximenes,  or  by  their  more  celebrated 
successor  Pythagoras,  are  very  doubtful.  Ocellus 
Lucanus,  another  early  philosopher  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  a  disciple  of 
Anaximenes,  were  both  accredited  authors  of  prose 
treatises.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  gave  an  exclusive  preference  to  the 
elegiac  verse  in  his  numerous  and  popular  works; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  two  of  his  most 
distinguished  successors  in  that  school,  Parmenides 
of  Elca,  and  Empedocles  of  Agrigcntum.  Zeno 
of  Elea  and  Melissus  of  Samos,  disciples  of  Parme- 
nides, wrote  in  prose;  as  did  also  Heraclitus  of 
Ephesus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene,  and  Diagoras  of 
Melos,  successor  of  the  latter  in  the  Athenian  branch 
of  his  school.  To  Zeno  is  also  ascribed^  the  first 
introduction  of  the  dialectic  style  of  didactic  com- 
position, afterwards  so  popular  with  the  Socratic 
teachers.  Socrates  left  no  written  works;  nor 
does  mention  occur  of  any  by  his  reputed  instructor 
Archclaus.  Democritus  of  Abdera  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  philosophical  as  well  as  other  subjects;  but 
his  supposed  master  Leucippus,  founder  of  the  Ato- 
mic school,  does  not  appear  to  have  transmitted  his 
doctrines  in  a  written  form.  Meton  of  Athens,  the 
establisher  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year, 
and  founder  of  the  Greek  practical  astronomy,  must 
have  left  written  astronomical  tables,  accompanied,  it 
may  be  presumed,  by  some  species  of  explanatory 
text ;  but  no  citation  is  extant  of  any  literary  work 
in  the  familiar  sense,  either  by  him  or  by  his  con- 

^    Arifltot.  ap.  Diog.  Lu.  vui.  §  57.,  ix.  §  25. 
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temporary  and  coadjutor  Euctemon.  Hippocrates, 
the  creator  and  greatest  master  of  Greek  medical 
science,  was  author  of  voluminous  and  valuable  prose 
compositions. 

The  above  catalogue  comprises  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  note,  who  flourished  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  Of  these  one  half  either 
wrote  in  poetry,  or  are  not  known  to  have  left  any 
written  compositions.  No  entire  work  of  undisputed 
authenticity  by  any  one  of  them,  except  Hippocrates, 
has  been  preserved. 

The  preference  shown  by  so  many  of  these  early 
sages  for  a  poetical  or  purely  oral  mode  of  promul- 
gating their  doctrines,  at  a  time  when  the  progress 
of  letters  had  provided  another  method,  apparently 
so  much  better  fitted  to  their  purpose,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  their  specu- 
lations, being  devoted  in  great  part  to  the  subject 
of  natural  religion,  could  hardly  fail,  when  carried 
on  with  any  freedom,  to  prove  at  variance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  national  superstition.  But 
the  popular  public  of  Greece,  at  this  elementary 
stage  of  her  intellectual  culture,  was,  especially  at 
Athens,  now  the  favourite  resort  of  men  of  science, 
jealous  of  any  formal  attempt  to  depreciate  that 
superstition.  The  zeal  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  community  for  the  promulgation  of 
truth,  was  not  hitherto  met  by  a  corresponding 
readiness  of  the  mass  to  profit  by  their  exertions ; 
and  the  light  of  science  had  still  to  struggle  through 
the  mists  of  popular  ignorance.  Two  expedients 
offered  themselves  for  evading  this  obstacle  to  free 
discussion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of 
setting  public  opinion   at   defiance.      The  one  was 
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for  the  instructor  to  confine  his  lectures  to  verbal 
delivery,  which,  while  it  enabled  him  to  limit  his 
audience  to  those  inclined  to  do  justice  to  his  views, 
deprived  informers   of  the  more  positive   means  of 
substantiating  charges  of  heresy,  which  would  have 
l)een  afforded  by  a  written  promulgation  of  his  the- 
ories.  Tlie  other  resource  was  to  veil  them  under  the 
figurative  disguise  supplied  by  the  art  of  poetry ;  to 
wliich  mode  of  publication,  from  the  time  of  Hesiod 
and  other  early  teachers  of  mystical  theology,  a  greater 
latitude  liad  been  conceded  in  the  treatment  of  such 
delicate  subjects,  than  could  be  expected  in  a  formal 
ex|)OBition   of  similar  theories   in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life.* 
niiotorie.         H*    In  the  departments  of  prose  classed  above 
under  the  head  of  Rhetoric,  the  earliest  author  whose 
•iiiwiKiMiM   name  has  been  preserved  is  Theagenes  of  Rhegium.^ 
Ilium!'''       Ili^  flourished  al>out  f)25  B.C.,  and  left  a  commentary 
on  Homer,  the  first  work  of  its  kind  which  retained 
its  authority  in  the  subsequent  more  advanced  stages 
of  gnunniatioal  literature.    lie  may  hence  be,  and  was 
by  classical  authorities,  considered  as  the  father  of 
that  UtenUure  among  the  Greeks.^     There  can  in- 
deed be  little  doubt  that  before  his  time  prose  writing 
liad  been  applied  to  the  critical  art,  by  Pisistratus  for 
example,  and  his  coadjutors,  in  their  Homeric  labours. 
But  the  literary  priority  must  here,  as  in  other  paral- 
lel cases,  be  awarded  to  the  first  author  of  a  work 
possessing  sufficient  merit^  or  embodied  in  so  popular 
a  form,  as  to  obtain  permanence  as  a  national  classic. 

'  Such  in  fact  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  words  of  Protagoras  by 
Plato.    Protag.  p.  316. 

«  Didot,  F^.  Hist  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  12.;  conf.  supra,  Vol.  I.  p.  183.; 
Schol.  Aristopfa;  Av.  828. ;  Tatian.  ad  Grac.  c.  31. 

>Ap.  B^Oe.  Anec<l.  Gr.  p.  729. 
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No  notice  occurs  of  any  other  writer  in  this  depart- 
ment before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ;  at 
which  time  speculative  criticism  seems  still  to  have 
been  confined  very  much  to  commentaries  on  Homer 
and  other  popular  poets ;  and  to  have  been  by  conse- 
quence chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Homeric  rhapso-  Rimpso- 
dists.^  Among  these,  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  Metro-  ^^^ 
dorus  of  Lampsacus,  and  Hippias  of  Thasos  ^  were  the 
most  popular ;  and  the  former  was  author  of  a  written 
commentary  on  his  favourite  poet.  The  professional 
musicians,  Lamprus  of  Erythraa,  Damon  of  Athens, 
and  others,  seem  also  at  this  early  period  to  have 
combined  rhetorical  exercises  with  their  own  more 
immediate  department  of  instruction.^ 

The  honour  of  having  founded  a  school  of  rhetoric  siciUmn 
belongs  to  Sicily.  Empedocles  is  described  by  Ari-  ™*  "* 
stotle*  as  the  "  inventor "  of  that  art ;  but  in  what 
precise  sense  does  not  appear;  for  he  was  not  the 
author  of  any  prose  composition.  More  distinct  are 
the  notices  of  Corax  ^,  a  Syracusan  orator  and  politi- 
cian, who,  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  factions  by  which 
his  native  city  had  been  agitated,  and  in  which  he 
had  himself  borne  a  prominent  part,  gave  his  fellow- 
countiymen,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  about  460  B.C., 
the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  rhetorical  art.  He 
is  also  the  first  recorded  author  of  a  work  on  that 
art;  which  retained  its  repute  as  a  classic  after  the 

'  Plato,  Ion.  p.  530.  sq. 

'  Flat.  loc.  cit. ;  Aristot.  Poet.  25. ;  Lysias,  Orat  xiii.  p.  328.  ed.  Oxon. 

^  Plat.  Lach.  p.  180.,  Alcib.  p.  118.,  Menez.  p.  236. ;  Plut.  io  Pericl.4. 

^  Ap.  Diog.  L.  vni.  §  57.,  iz.  §  25. :  conf.  Quintil.  ui.  1. 

^  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  24.,  Sophist.  Blench,  n.  24. ;  and  ap.  Cic.  Brut, 
zn.  46.,  De  Orat.  i.  zz.  91.,  De  Invent,  ii.^. ;  QuintiL  n.  xyii.  7.,  iii. 
i. ;  Zenob.  Prov.  iv.  82.  ed.  Gaisf. ;  Schol.  Hcrmog.  ap.  Rcisk.  Oratt. 
Gr.  vol.  vni.  p.  195.  s(]q. :  conf.  Westerm.  Gcsch.  der  Bcredsamkeit,  i.  p. 
36.  sq. 
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subject  had  been  treated  by  writers  of  greater  celebrity 
and  popularity.  His  instructions  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  his  native  island.  But  his  fellow-citizen 
and  pupil  Tisias^  taught  in  various  other  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Thurium,  the  celebrated  colony  of  Magna 
Gnccia  founded  by  Athens  in  444  B.C.,  he  opened  a 
school^  conjointly  with  another  Syracusan  orator 
called  Nicias.  Among  his  pupils  was  Lysias  of 
Athens,  who  afterwards  rose  to  higli  distinction  in 
his  native  city,  whence  he  had  in  his  boyhood  accom- 
])anied  his  parents  to  the  new  settlement ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Herodotus,  a  fellow-colonist  of  Lysias, 
may  also  have  been  his  fcUow-disciple.  Tisias  after- 
wards visited  Athens,  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
who  rendered  the  Attic  public  familiar  with  the  newly 
matured  science  of  technical  rhetoric.  Isocrates  is 
specially  mentioned  as  his  pupiL^  He  is  also  said, 
during  his  residence  in  Athens,  to  have  contended 
with  his  more  celebrated  countryman  and  former  dis- 
ciple Gorgias,  for  the  palm  of  oratorical  ability.'* 

Gorgias^  485 — 380  B.C.,  the  next  and  most  dis- 
tinguished rhetorician  of  the  Sicilian  school,  was  a 
native  of  the  Chalcidian  colony  of  Leontini,  and  is 
described  as  a  pupil  both  of  Empedocles  and  of  Tisias.^ 
His  lectures,  however,  were  not  like  those  of  Tisias 
confined  to  oratory,  but  extended  to  many  other  de- 
partments of  literature.     He  was,  mth  all  his  faults. 


'  Auctt.  sup.  citt. :  conf.  Pausan.  vi.  xvii. 

*  Plutarch.  Vitt.  dec.  Oratt  in  Lysia.  Phot  Cod.  262. 
^  Dion.  Ual.  de  Isocr.  1. 

♦  Pausan.  vi.  xvii. :  conf.  Plat.  Phaj<lr.  p.  2G7. 

^  See  the  notices  of  Gorgias  in  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  it.  ;  also  an 
excellent  article  in  Pauly*s  Real  Encyclopiidic. 

^  Quintil.  in.  i.  8.;  Satyr,  ap.  Diog.  L.  Vit.  Einp.  §  57.;  Schol.  Ilcnnog. 
ap.  Reisk.  Oratt  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  197.  s<i. 


^ 
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unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  prose  composition,  and  was  the 
founder,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  of  the  classical 
Attic  prose  style.  Almost  all  the  best  Attic  writers 
and  orators  of  his  own  or  the  succeeding  generation 
are  described  as  having  been  directly  or  indirectly 
his  disciples.  Gorgias  also  wrote  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  with  acknowledged  ability;  though 
never  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  philosopher  in  the 
higher  sense.  In  his  philosophical  capacity  he  ranks  Sophists, 
among  the  earliest,  and  was  the  greatest,  of  the  class  f^d"cha*!?* 
of  learned  men  familiarly  known  by  the  somewhat  "^^'  ^^ 
equivocal  title  of  sophist ;  by  which  title  they  are 
also  distinguished  from  the  order  of  philosophers 
properly  so  called.  Although  this  title  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity  in  the  more  general  sense  of  Man 
of  learning,  it  is  only  about  the  time  of  Gorgias  that 
it  begins  to  be  restricted,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  a 
particular  class  or  order  of  such  men.  The  Greek 
term  sophistes,  as  distinguished  from  its  root  sophos, 
seems  originally  to  have  denoted  a  person  who  pro- 
fessionally taught  or  inculcated  learning,  as  distinct 
from  one  who  was  merely  wise  or  learned  (sophos), 
without  affecting  or  obtaining  any  public  notoriety 
by  his  acquirements.  In  this  simpler  sense  it  is  ap- 
plied by  Herodotus  to  Solon,  and  other  contemporary 
sages. ^  Even  in  later  times,  when  restricted  in  its 
narrower  import  to  the  class  or  order  of  "  sophists," 
it  is  still  occasionally  applied  to  philosophers  and 
orators  of  higher  rank,  to  Socrates,  Plato,  Lysias, 

^  I.  29.,  n.  49.,  IV.  95.  Occasionally,  in  a  partly  figurative  sense,  to 
professional  instructors  in  other  branches  of  art,  as  of  music.  Plat.  Pro- 
tag,  p.  31G. 

VOL.  rv.  H 
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Demosthenes,  and  others^,  but  commonly  it  would 
seem  in  a  more  or  less  disparaging  sense.^ 

Any  detailed  examination  of  the  character  of  this 
celebrated  fraternity,  either  in  their  individual  capa- 
city, or  as  compared  with  the  more  honourable  body 
of  philosophers  properly  so  called,  from  whom  they 
were  somewhat  invidiously  distinguished,  must  be 
reserved  for  another  place.^  It  will  here  suffice  to 
specify  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the  distinction 
was  bstsed.  The  first  was  that  the  sophist  combined 
with  his  functions,  as  master  of  moral  or  physical 
science,  those  of  orator  and  rhetorician ;  or  it  may 
rather  be  said,  that  with  him  the  former  branches  of 
instruction  were  subsidiary  to  the  latter,  by  supply- 
ing fertile  themes  for  the  display  of  rhetorical  talent. 
The  sophist  was  always  a  rhetor,  although  the  rhetor 
may  not  always  have  been  a  sophist.  Hence,  while 
the  researches  of  the  philosopher,  fallacious  as  his 
doctrines  might  be,  were  held  to  be  directed  to  the 

*  See  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  voL  vin.  p.  479.  sq. ;  Grafenhabn,  Gescb.  der 
Fhilol.  vol.  I.  p.  127.  sq. 

*  That,  even  bm  applied  by  Herodotus,  the  title  was  somewhat  am- 
biguous, plainly  appears  from  a  comparison  of  his  use  of  the  cognate 
terms  trofiZ*cOai  and  oo^iofia,     Schweigh.  Lex.  Ilerod.  in  voce. 

3  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  refer  to  Mr.  Grote's  ingenious  and 
elaborate  analysis  of  this  question  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  History 
of  Greece,  p.  447.  sq.,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literary  history 
of  the  period :  although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  his  views,  nor  even 
accompany  him  the  length  to  which  he  has  carried  some  of  those  with 
which,  in  a  more  modified  form,  we  cordially  agree.  His  discussion  of 
this  subject  is  marked  by  the  same  defect  which  pervades  so  many  parts 
of  his  able  woric,  that  of  exaggerating,  or  overstating,  almost  every 
doctrine  or  theory  which  he  advocates,  especially  any  new  or  favourite 
doctrine  or  theory  of  his  own.  But  although  he  may  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  impartial  criticism  in  the  very  flattering  picture  which  he 
has  drawn  of  the  character  and  influence  of  the  sophists,  he  has  ef- 
fectually exposed  the  injustice  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  both 
by  the  leading  disciples  of  the  Socratic  school  in  their  own  age,  and  by  the 
great  body  of  modern  critics  and  commentators. 
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discovery  of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
the  philosophy  of  the  sophist  was  considered  rather 
as  a  medium  for  the  exercise  of  that  argumentative 
subtlety,  and  those  powers  of  composition,  on  which 
they  prided  themselves  even  more  than  on  solid  learn- 
ing or  sound  doctrine.  They  were  thus  naturally, 
and  to  some  extent  perhaps  justly,  taunted  with 
being  rather  pretenders  to  extent  and  variety  of  su- 
perficial knowledge,  than  professors  of  real  learning. 
Another  distinction  resulting  from  this  close  union 
of  the  sophist  and  rhetor  was,  that,  while  the  philo- 
sopher inculcated  his  theories  in  the  more  practical 
mode  of  didactic  treatise  or  dialogue,  the  professor 
of  the  joint  arts  was  accustomed  to  convey  his  in- 
structions on  every  subject  in  the  form  of  set  speeches 
or  declamations.^  The  term  oration  consequently, 
when  applied  to  the  discourses  of  these  professors,  is 
rarely  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  speech  delivered 
in  a  public  assembly.  Their  rhetorical  compositions 
were  for  the  most  part  but  literary  disputations  em- 
bodied in  rhetorical  form ;  usually  delivered  in  the 
lecture  room  before  publication;  occasionally  con- 
fined to  written  circulation.  Such  are  the  two 
harangues  which  have  been  transmitted  as  works  of 
Gorgias,  under  the  titles  of  Apology  of  Palamedes, 
and  Encomium  of  Helen.  This  species  of  literary 
oration  retained  its  popularity  in  later  times,  con- 
jointly with  the  properly  forensic  practice  of  oratory. 
A  further  distinction,  somewhat  invidiously  com- 
mented on  by  Plato  and  other  Socratics^,  was  that 

^  This  13  aptly  put  by  Philostratus,  Vit  Soph.  Procem. :  ttjv  apxaiav 
<To^i<TTiKt)v  i>r)ropiKi)v  fiyiiaOai  xpV  ^i^o<To<f>ov(rm\  The  definition  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  extended,  or  varied,  by  reversing  two  of  its  concluding 
terms :   r.  a.  v.  ipiXotro^lav  ijyciaOai  xp')  pnTopivovuav* 

^  Grote,  op.  cit  p.  482. :  conf.  supra,  note  to  p.  37. 
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which  stigmatised  the  sophists  as  more  mercenary 
than  the  philosophers ;  as  not  only  teaching  for  hire, 
but  as  exacting  higher  sums,  and  in  a  more  pertina- 
cious manner,  than  any  other  class  of  teachers,  for 
their  instructions.  Hence  perhaps  why,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  sophists,  during  their  flourishing  age,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  voluminous  writers;  their 
time  being  much,  and  more  profitably,  engaged  in 
lecturing,  and  in  travelling,  for  the  twofold  purpose 
of  increasing  their  gains  and  extending  their  fame. 
csorgiM.  12.  Although  the  title  sophist  does  not  appear 

before  the  time  of  Socrates  to  have  been  one  of  actual 
reproach,  <5orgias  is  said  to  have  been  so  jealous  of 
the  at  best  ambiguous  honour  attaching  to  it,  as  to 
have  objected  to  it  in  his  own  case,  and  preferred  that 
of  rhetorician.^  Nor  did  he  so  much  profess  to  be 
himself  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  as  to  instruct  others  in 
the  art  of  teaching  it  by  a  command  of  eloquent 
language.^  Besides  his  orations  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  he  was  author  of  a  system  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
various  works  on  composition  and  literary  criticism. 
Among  the  numerous  testimonies  to  his  zeal  in  the 
promotion  of  letters,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
his  younger  contemporary  Isocrates  ^ ;  who  describes 
him  as  spending  the  whole  of  his  unusually  long  life 
in  travelling  from  city  to  city;  never  establishing  a 
permanent  domicile,  or  undertaking  the  ordinary 
•duties  of  citizen  in  any  one  state;  unmarried  and 
childless  ;  shunning  even  the  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention 
to  his  favourite  pursuits. 

^  See  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  449.  sqq. 

*  Plat.  Gorg.  loc.  cit.,  Meno.  p.  95.,  Phileb.  p.  58. 

^  Orat  dc  permut.  p.  485.  ed.  Oxon. 
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As  the  immediate  disciples  of  Gorgias  are  men*  nisdiscU 
tioned:  Polus  of  Agrigentum ;  Licymnius,  another  ^^^ 
Sicilian,  of  uncertain  birthplace ;  and  Alcidamas  of 
Elaaa,  in  Asiatic  ilEolis.  Alcidamas  inherited  the 
Attic  branch  of  his  master's  school ;  and  was  author 
of  a  system  of  rhetoric,  of  a  treatise  on  music,  and  of 
other  works  in  oratorical  form  ;  one  of  which,  Ulys- 
ses's indictment  of  Palamedes,  has  been  preserved, 
Polus  left  a  system  of  rhetoric,  a  treatise  on  the  use 
of  phrases,  and  a  commentary  on  Homer's  catalogue 
of  ships.  Licymnius,  by  some  described  as  the  pupil 
of  Polus,  by  others  as  his  master,  also  left  a  work  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric,  now  the  usual  bequest  to  poste-* 
rity  by  the  professors  of  that  art. 

The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  Prota^ras* 
sophistic  science  next  to  Gorgias,  were  his  younger 
contemporaries,  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Prodicus  of 
Ceos,  and  Hippias  of  Elis«  Though  not  specified  as 
pupils  of  Gorgias,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
three  profited  by  his  lessons.  All  three  selected 
Athens  as  a  favourite  seat  of  their  instructions,  and 
are  said  to  have  amassed  fortunes  by  their  lectures, 
Protagoras  is  represented  by  Plato  ^  as  glorying  in 
the  title  of  sophist,  and  is  described  on  the  same 
authority  as  the  first  who  exacted  payment  for  his 
lessons ;  in  which  case  Gorgias  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  content  with  the  voluntary  offerings  of  his 
disciples,  as  he  too  is  said  to  have  been  richly  paid 
for  his  professional  labours.  But  we  have  already^ 
had  occasion  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  notices  of 
the  first  introduction  or  "invention"  of  practices 
which  must  have  sprung  up  naturally  with  the  state 
of  manners  in  which  they  prevailed ;  and  the  same 

*  ProUg.  p.  349.  *  Supra,  Ch.  ii.  p.  55,  sqcj. 
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Plato  elsewhere^  describes  the  philosopher  Zeno,  a 
predecessor  or  earlier  contemporary  of  Protagoras,  as 
selling  his  instructions  at  an  exorbitant  rate.  Prota- 
goras left  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  polemical  disputa- 
tion. He  also  wrote  on  the  higher  branches  of 
grammar  and  criticism,  illustrating  his  doctrines  by 
passages  of  popular  authors ;  but  none  of  his  worti^ 
have  been  preserved. 

^''w^i^"*-  Prodicus  showed  a  greater  preference  than  either 
Gorgias  or  Protagoras  for  subjects  of  the  philosophical 
order.  He  was  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  critic  and 
grammarian ;  especially  for  his  attention  to  the  judi« 
cious  choice  of  words  in  composition,  and  to  the 
distinction  of  cognate  or  synonymous  terms.  His 
oration  on  the  Choice  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  sophistic  order ;  but,  with  his  other 
compositions,  has  perished. 

Hippias.  Hippias  was  celebrated  among  his  brother  rheto- 

ricians for  the  casuistry  of  his  dialectics,  the  mere- 
tricious pomp  of  his  language,  and  his  ready  faculty 
of  composing  show  speeches  on  any  variety  of  sub- 
ject. Although  he  is  said  to  have  written  much,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  few  of  his  works  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  permanent  popularity,  or  to  have  long  sur- 
vived his  own  generation. 

Antiphon.  Autiphon,  the  earliest  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  of 
the  Alexandrian  canon^,  was  also  the  first  Athenian 
prose  writer  whose  name  has  been  recorded.  lie 
further  enjoys  in  popular  quarters  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  author  of  orations  delivered,  or  intended 
for  delivery,  in  public  assemblies  or  courts  of  justice.^ 

*  Alcibiad.  i.  p.  119.  *  Plut.  Vit.  Dec.  Oratt.;  Quintil.  in.  i. 

'  Diodor.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  p.  309.;  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  xv.  2. ; 
Hermogen.  de  Form.  Orat.  n.  p.  391.  ed.  1569. 
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He  has  accordingly,  on  the  strength  of  this  priority, 
been  called  the  "  inventor  "  of  the  art  of  public 
oratory,  as  distinct  from  the  literary  orations  of  the 
sophists.  His  claim  to  such  inventive  honours  may 
be  restricted,  at  the  utmost,  to  his  having  been  the  first 
author  of  strictly  forensic  speeches  of  sufficient  merit 
or  importance  to  be  judged  worthy  of  publication  or 
general  circulation.  Forensic  oratory  must  assuredly 
have  been  the  mother,  rather  than  the  daughter,  of 
sophistic  rhetoric.  The  copy  could  hardly  in  any 
similar  case  have  taken  precedence  of  the  original ; 
and  any  such  reversal  of  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  the  less  likely  in  the  present  case,  that  Corax  and 
Tisias,  the  founders  of  Greek  rhetorical  literature, 
were  active  politicians,  before  they  had  any  pretension 
to  be  sophists;  and  that  their  success  as  political 
pleaders  was  what  suggested  their  coming  forward  as 
professional  teachers.  The  specimens  of  oratory  by 
which  they  illustrated  their  doctrines  may,  therefore, 
safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
realities  of  their  own  political  career  ;  and  tfce  claims 
of  Antiphon  as  an  "  inventor  "  may  be  restricted  to 
his  capacity  of  Attic  man  of  letters.^  They  may 
probably  have  originated  in  the  circumstance  that  he 
was  not  himself  a  professional  pleader  in  the  courts. 
His  speeches  were  sold  for  money  to  his  clients,  and 
were  spoken  by  them  or  by  others  in  their  employ-^ 
ment.  He  is  described,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  as 
the  first  who  made  profit  by  the  sale  of  such  com-^ 

*  The  further  statement  of  Plutarch  (Vit.  Antiph.)i  that  Antiphou 
trpahoi  pijTopiKaQ  rtxvas  iC^i'cyw,  is,  token  by  the  letter,  still  more  at 
Tariance  with  the  better- attested  notices  of  the  Sicilian  rhetors ;  and,  if 
worth  any  thing  at  all,  is  the  more  obviously  applicable  to  Antiphon  i^ 
his  strictly  Attic  capacity. 
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modities.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  himself 
appeared  as  a  forensic  orator,  is  said  to  have  been  in 
his  own  defence  against  the  charge  of  treason  for 
which  he  suffered  (411  B.C.).  From  his  time  on- 
wards, the  preparation  and  sale  of  written  speeches 
became  a  distinct  branch  of  business  with  professional 
orators ;  the  increase  of  litigation  in  the  Attic  tri- 
bunals, consequent  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  and 
more  complicated  social  relations,  opening  up  daily  a 
wider  and  more  profitable  field  for  such  commerce, 
Antiphon  also  composed  speeches  on  purely  fictitious 
cases  of  litigation,  as  model  specimens  illustrative  of 
his  system  of  oratory.  Besides  his  numerous  orations, 
fifteen  of  which  have  survived,  he  left  a  work  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  and  another  entitled  Prooemia  and 
Epilogues,  treating,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  proper 
management  of  those  important  parts  of  a  discourse. 
But  both  these  compositions  are  lost. 

Andocides  (467 — 391  B.C.)  is  the  only  other  Attic 
orator  of  note  whose  active  life  falls  within  the  age 
here  set  apart  as  that  of  elementary  Greek  prose  litera- 
ture. He  is  not  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  employed  his  talents  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  promotion  of  his  own  political 
schemes,  in  the  usual  forms  of  attack  on  opponents 
or  defence  of  himself,  during  his  long  and  unprin- 
cipled career,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  is  no 
part  of  our  present  object  to  enlarge. 

Two  rhetors  of  the  sophistic  order  still  remain  to 
be  noticed,  as  having  attained  distinction  within  the 
limits  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Thrasymachus  of 
Chalcedon,  and  Theodorus  of  Byzantium.  The  for- 
mer was  esteemed  for  a  peculiar  dignity  and  elegance 
of  sentiment  and  diction*.    He  was  even  considered 
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by  grammarians  of  good  authority  ^  as  the  originator 
of  that  '^middle"  class  of  composition,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and  artifice, 
of  poverty  and  ambitious  display,  which,  as  after- 
wards ennobled  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  was 
classed  by  the  antient  critics  as  the  perfection  of  clas- 
sical prose  style.  His  works,  none  of  which  have 
survived,  comprised  orations  and  several  treatises  on 
rhetorical  science. 

Theodorus  is  noted  by  Plato  and  other  authorities^  Theodorus. 
for  the  subtlety  and  florid  graces  of  his  style ;  and 
was  author  of  a  work  in  which  his  principles  of  com- 
position were  inculcated.^ 

Among  the  numerous  commentaries,  chiefly  by  Grammatf- 
Sicilian  masters,  on  the  etymology,  flexion,  and 
structure  of  words  and  phrases,  we  find  as  yet  no 
distinct  mention  of  a  Grammar  in  the  familiar  sense 
of  the  term.  Nor  indeed  is  there  notice  of  any  such 
work  having  obtained  popularity  as  a  national  classic, 
prior  to  that  produced  by  Dionysius  Thrax  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  Elementary  works 
of  this  nature  must  already  have  been  abundant,  as 
much  so  proportionally  as  now,  in  the  hands  of 
schoolmasters  and  scholars.  But  the  advance  of  spe- 
culative philology  was  not  yet  sufficient  to  admit  of 
their  taking  rank  as  literary  productions.  Lexicons 
or  dictionaries  (Onomastica)  appear  to  have  become 
common  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 
Their  contents,  however,  were  limited,  as  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case  at  every  period  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  to  the  collection  and  explanation  of 

*  Theophrast.  ap.  Dionys.  Ilal.  De  adm.  vi  Dcmosth.  3. ;   conf.  Plat. 
Phanlr.  pp.  2G6,  267. 

*  Plat.  Phffidr.  p.  266. ;  Ciccr.  Brut.  c.  72.  ^  Aristot.  llhet.  n.  23. 
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rare  or  obscure  words,  phrases,  and  dialectical  idioms. 
Gorgias^  and  Democritus^  are  the  first  who,  on  more 
or  less  valid  authority,  are  cited  as  authors  of  such 
compilations. 

MiseeUa-         13.  Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  prose  litera- 

lucratureT  turc,  the  carlicst  and  most  popular  branch  of  com- 
position which  offers  itself  is  that  entitled  Fable  or 
Apologue, 

Fable.  ^  Fable  may  be  defined  a  concise  ethic  allegory, 

inculcating  moral  truths,  by  appropriate  language 
and  actions  ascribed  to  animals  of  tempers  analogous 
to  those  of  the  human  characters  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fabulist  to  illustrate.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  directed  to  specimens  of  such  figurative 
anecdote  incidentally  occurring  in  the  text  of  Hesiod, 
Archilochus,  and  other  early  poets.  Stesichorus  has 
also  been  quoted,  in  his  political  rather  than  his  po- 
etical capacity,  as  the  author  of  several  apt  and  ele- 
gant fables.^ 

iEsop.  The  first  and  most  celebrated  professional  fabulist 

among  the  Greeks  was  ^sop,  a  personage  whose  ex- 
istence can  hardly  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt,  but  who,  in  the  notices  concerning  him,  is  de- 
scribed as  flourishing  at  the  court  of  Croesus  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  To  this  ^Esop,  at  the 
time  when  fables  are  first  mentioned  as  a  distinct  class 
of  composition,  were  familiarly  attributed  all  those  then 
current  in  Greece,  not  excepting  such  as  were  extant 
in  the  works  of  authors  who  lived  Ions:  before  the 
earliest  date  assigned  to  ^sop's  birth.  Questionable 
as  may  be  the  real  existence  of  an  jEsop,  there  appears 
no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  which  has  how- 

1  Jul.  Poll.  Onom.  ix.  init.  *  Diog.  La.  ix,  §  48. 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  393.,  Vol.  lU.  p.  169.  226.  248.      . 
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ever  been  disputed  by  modem  critics,  of  a  written 
collection  of  fables  having  passed  current  under  his 
name  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  That  historian 
mentions  his  works  in  terms  ^  which  can  hardly  be 
understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  allusive  to  such 
a  collection.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  single  individual, 
real  or  fictitious,  would  obtain  credit  for  the  whole 
then  existing  body  of  such  compositions,  on  any  other 
ground  than  as  representing  the  first  compiler  of 
them  into  a  written  form.  A  mere  itinerant  jester, 
who  had  been  at  pains  to  store  his  memory  with  such 
anecdotes,  could  hardly  have  acquired,  in  the  interval 
between  Croesus  and  Herodotus,  the  celebrity  as  a 
classical  fabulist  which  -^sop  enjoyed  in  the  days  of 
that  historian.  Aristophanes^  seems  also  plainly  to 
cite  the  fables  of  -^sop  as  existing  in  his  day  in  a 
collective  form.  The  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  no  metrical  version  of  them  existed  before 
the  time  of  Socrates,  renders  it  the  less  likely  that 
they  should  have  acquired  so  extensive  a  circulation 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  writing. 

These  fables,  with  another  kindred  class  of  hu- 
morous anecdotes,  called  from  Sybaris,  the  place  of 
their  origin  or  chief  popularity.  Sybaritic  tales',  in 
which  inanimate  objects  were  similarly  endowed  with 
speech,  and  many  of  which  were  probably  admitted 
into  the  jEsopic  collection,  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  species  of  prose  fiction  which  had  yet  been 
promulgated  in  a  written  form.  In  the  cultivation  other 
of  the  politer  orders  of  Miscellaneous  literature,  the    "^"^  *"  ^ 

^  He  is  styled  \0yo7r01oc  (u.  134.),  like  Hecatseus  (u.  143.). 

«  Av.  471. 

'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1260.,  conf.  1427. 1436.;  ^lian.  V.  II.  xiv.20.;  Suid. 
Y.  YivftapiriKaij  and  £tym.  M.  v.  £i;j3af>i2^<ir,  who  describe  them  as  dramatised 
by  Epicharmus. 
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popular       early  sophists  and  rhetors  have  the  honour,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  taking  the  lead.     Protagoras  left  a 
treatise  "  On  the  art  of  government,"  another  "  On 
the  art  of   wrestling ; "  and   one   "  On   the   affairs 
of  Hades;"  the  latter  probably  in  satirical  vein,  re- 
flecting with  as  much  freedom  as  the  author  could 
venture  to  exercise,  on  the  extravagance  of  the  popu- 
lar notions  of  the  world  to  come.     Alcidamas  wrote 
on  "music;"  which  term,  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  day,  frequently  comprehends  the  whole  cyclo- 
paedia of  elegant  pursuit.^     Prodicus  is  quoted  as  au- 
thor of  a  tract   on  Agriculture.     Stesimbrotus  left 
one  on  the  Mysteries;  which  appears  to  have  em- 
braced  the  more   abstruse  forms  of  religious  mys- 
ticism prevalent  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in 
Greece.    Shnilar,  probably,  was  the  work  of  Diagoras, 
entitled   "  Phrygian  lore."     Stesimbrotus  also  left  a 
treatise  on  his  favourite  poet  Homer ;  but  whether 
in  the  form  of  commentary,  or  of  critical  essay,  does 
not  appear.     His  contemporary  Metrodorus  wrote  on 
Homer,  but  in  what  precise  form  is  also  doubtful. 
Hippias,  besides  the  list  of  Olympic  victors  formerly 
noticed,    is  quoted  as  author  of  a  treatise  On  the 
names  of  nations.     Many  of  the  livelier  specimens 
of  rhetorical  declamation  by  sophistic  orators  might 
be  also  entitled,  in  a  modern  catalogue  of  literary 
works,  to  rank,  in  right  of  their  subject,  under  the 
head  of  miscellaneous ;    though  comprised  above,  in 
right  of  their  form,  under  that    of  rhetoric.     Such 
were  the  Encomium  of  Helen,  and  the  Apology  of 

*  Every  study  or  accomplishment,  that  is,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
the  Muses.  As  the  term  is  during  the  whole  of  this,  as  indeed  every 
period  of  Hellenic  literature,  habitually  employed  both  in  the  special  and 
in  the  general  sense,  it  is  sometimes  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  which 
of  the  two,  in  individual  cases,  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Palamedes,  ascribed  to  Gorgias ;  such  the  Choice  of 
Hercules,  by  Prodicus ;  such  also  Ulysses's  Charge 
of  treason  against  Palamedes,  by  Alcidamas,  disciple 
of  Gorgias ;  an  imaginary  indictment,  suggested  no 
doubt  by  the  imaginary  defence  of  the  hero  in  the 
Palamedean  oration  of  its  author's  master.  Contem- 
poraneous with  the  successors  of  Gorgias,  if  not 
himself  one  of  his  disciples,  was  Glaucus  of  Rhegium, 
whose  work  on  the  early  poets  and  musicians,  the 
first  of  which  notice  occurs  in  the  department  of 
literary  history,  maintained  it  credit  as  a  classic  at 
every  subsequent  period. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  among  the  authors  of  this 
time,  in  works  of  miscellaneous  literature,  was  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Dcmocritus  of  Abdera  B.C.  435. 
He  left  treatises,  among  other  popular  subjects,  on 
music  and  poetry ;  on  various  topics  of  critical  phi- 
lology ;  on  Homer ;  on  painting ;  on  agriculture ;  on 
historical  research;  and  on  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  Though  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  travellers  of  his  day,  he  is  not  cited 
as  the  author  of  any  work  on  geographical  subjects. 
The  most  remarkable  compositions  of  this  age  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  "  travels,"  were  by  Ion  of 
Chios,  the  tragic  poet ;  but,  as  they  also  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  history,  they  will  fall  to  be 
noticed  in  detail  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  specially 
devoted  to  the  latter  branch  of  literature.  Ci-itias, 
the  disciple  successively  of  Gorgias  and  of  Socrates, 
and  more  famous  as  a  politician  than  an  author,  left 
several  statistical  works ;  one  on  the  Polity  of  Lace- 
daemon,  another  on  the  Polity  of  Thessaly.  The  graver 
portions  of  these  works  appear,  from  the  passages 
preserved,  to  have  been  relieved  by  anecdotes  of  re- 
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markable  persons,  and  notices  of  curious  traits  of 
national  manners.  Critias  also  left  a  work  on  the 
Poets  and  Philosophers,  of  which  several  valuable 
fragments  remain.  The  variety  of  forms  which  the 
popular  literature  had  assumed  about  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  appears  from  Plato's  familiar  cita- 
tion of  a  book  on  the  art  of  cookery  by  one  Mithaecus, 
as  enjoying  a  standard  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  such  works  became  common  from 
this  epoch  downwards.*  Of  Epistolary  correspondence 
as  a  distinct  branch  of  literature  during  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  or  indeed  during  any  part  of  the  Attic 
period,  no  authentic  record  has  been  transmitted. 
Letters  must,  indeed,  have  been  written  and  read  in 
abundance;  but  no  such  compositions  appear  to  have 
been  collected  or  preserved  as  objects  of  literary  or 
historical  interest.^ 

Greek  14.  The  forcgoing  general  survey  of  the  earlier  vicis- 

'  ^  ^'  situdes  of  Greek  prose  literature  has  been  considered 
desirable,  not  only  as  tending  to  simplify  our  future 
more  detailed  treatment  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
same  subject,  but  as  bringing  under  one  connected 
view  the  principal  data  for  tracing  the  origin  and 
formation  of  the  classical  Greek  prose  style,  which 
rose  into  maturity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c.     To  the  standard  models  of  that  style  every 

'  Flat.  Gorgias,  p.  518. ;  Athen.  i.  p.  4.,  iv.  p.  164.,  vin.  p.  337. 

'  The  passage  of  Hcllanicus  (Didot,  frgg.  163.  sq.)  in  which  Atossa,  a 
Persian  empress,  is  described  as  the  first  who  carried  on  correspondence 
by  letter,  is  far  from  meriting  the  importance  which  some  modern  com- 
mentators have  assigned  it  in  connexion  with  this  question.  The  person- 
age here  alluded  to  is  not  the  celebrated  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of 
Darius,  but  some  heroine  of  the  early  Assyro-Persian  mythology,  to 
whom  Oriental  tradition  awarded  the  credit  of  having  achieved  this  step 
in  the  advance  of  literary  pursuit 
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polite  European  language  has  been  indebted,  imme- 
diately or  indirectly,  for  those  principles  of  composition 
by  which  its  own  cultivators  have  been  guided  in  their 
efforts  to  impart  dignity  or  grace  to  their  productions. 
The  investigation  consequently  of  the  sources  whence 
those  principles  are  derived,  is  one  of  vital  importance 
in  its  bearings  on  the  history  of  polite  literature,  not 
only  in  antient  Greece,  but  in  the  civilised  world 
during  every  subsequent  period. 

This  subject,  which  in  the  history  of  a  modern 
European  literature  would  present  but  a  single  train 
of  inquiry,  will  here,  by  reference  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Greek  tongue,  as  more  fully  illustrated 
in  a  previous  portion  of  this  work^,  fall  to  be  consi- 
dered under  the  separate  heads  of:  I.  Style,  as  de- 
pendent on  dialect ;  and  II.  Style,  as  dependent  on 
structure  and  composition. 

At  the  close  of  the  Poetical  period,  about  the  time  style  «• 
of  the  first  popular  essays  in  prose  composition,  the  on'diaiect. 
polite  language  of  Greece  presented  three  principal 
varieties  of  dialectical  form.  The  first  was  the  old 
poetical  Ionic  or  Homeric,  still  cultivated  by  the  few 
remaining  poets  of  the  now  superannuated  epic 
school,  and  under  slight  modification  by  those  of  the 
still  flourishing  elegiac  school.  The  second  variety  was 
the  more  recent  Ionic,  as  exemplified  in  the  iambic 
poetry  of  Archilochus,  Simon  ides  the  elder,  and  Solon. 
The  third  would  require,  were  we  treating  of  Greek 
poetry,  to  be  considered  under  the  two  cognate  heads 
of  JSolic  and  Doric.  But  as  its  forms  of  expression 
exercised  little  or  no  influence  on  prose  literature, 
nor  offer  by  consequence  matter  for  consideration  in 
this  place,  it  will  here  suffice  to  include  them  under  the 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  Bqq. 
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single  title  of  Melic,  common  to  the  orders  of  poetical 
composition  in  which  they  were  chiefly  employed. 
Early  Ionic  Thc  moFc  Tcccnt  lonic  diolcct  was  common  not 
P"*****-  only  to  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  but  to  Attica. 
Athens  was  the  parent  state  of  those  colonies ;  and 
although  the  separation  took  place  at  a  remote  epoch 
of  fabulous  antiquity,  the  antient  speech  maintained 
itself  in  its  substantial  integrity  in  the  two  countries 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Poetical  period ;  partly  by 
means  of  friendly  intercourse,  partly  as  forming  in 
each  the  common  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
more  popular  branches  of  literature.  That  such  was 
the  case  is  attested  by  the  leading  antient  gramma- 
rians^, and  further  results  from  a  comparison  of  the 
writings  of  Solon  with  those  of  Archilochus  and  other 
Ionian  poets  of  the  lambographic  school.  There  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  this  later  Ionic  is  the 
source  whence  the  classical  Attic  of  Thucydides  and 
Plato  derived  its  origin  ;  although  the  stages  of  the 
transition  may  not  be  easily  traced,  owing  to  the 
entire  want,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Periclean  age, 
of  native  Attic  prose  ^vriters,  whose  works,  had  they 
existed,  would  have  supplied  the  most  satisfactory 
data  on  the  subject. 

The  division  into  dialects  is  no  peculiar  feature  of 
the  Greek  tongue.  It  is  one  common  to  every  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  numerous  race  of  men  spread  over 
a  varied  surface  of  territory.  There  is  however  this 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  other  polite  Eu- 
ropean languages,  that  while,  in  the  former,  each  of 
the  principal  dialects  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  classical 
cultivation,  in  the  others  that  privilege  has  been 
limited  to  a  single  one.    The  causes  of  this  difference 

>  See  Vol.  IL  p.  205. 
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have  been  examined  in  another  place.^  Its  effects 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  pursuing  a  little  further 
the  comparison  between  the  literature  of  Hellas  and 
that  of  our  own  age.  Whatever  variety  of  pronun- 
ciation or  form  of  words  may  prevail  in  different 
provinces  of  Britain  or  France,  the  well  educated 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  writes  and  spells,  although 
he  may  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  according  to  a 
single  norm  of  grammar  and  orthography.  David 
Hume,  for  example,  spoke  his  native  Scotch  in  great 
purity,  and  was  in  the  habit,  when  conversing  with 
his  friends,  of  using  phrases  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  English  vocabulary,  and  of  pronouncing  others 
in  a  mode  which  would  have  been  unintelligible  in 
London.  Yet  there  is  no  better  model  of  English 
style  than  Hume's  history.  But  the  Dorian  or  iEolian 
author  of  the  flourishing  age  of  Greece  was  as  little 
ashamed  to  write,  as  he  was  to  speak,  his  native  dialect, 
where  he  found  it  best  adapted  to  his  purpose ;  and 
many  of  the  finest  passages  of  Sappho  or  Alcman 
are  unintelligible  to  a  scholar  who  knows  no  other 
form  of  poetical  Greek  than  that  authorised  by  Homer 
or  Sophocles. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  freedom  of  provincial  usage,  ii«  ▼ariety 
there  may  yet  be  observed,  at  different  epochs,  a  pre-  ^  "'*'^*^' 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  for  par- 
ticular dialects  in  certain  more  popular  branches  of 
literature,  whether  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
better  adaptation  to  those  branches,  or  from  certain 
orders  of  composition  having  been  more  successfully 
cultivated  by  authors  of  particular  districts.  Such  a 
preference  was  awarded  in  prose  composition,  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  cultivation,  to  the  later  Ionic 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  117.  sqq. 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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dialect.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  obscure  Italiote 
or  Sicilian  writers,  who  adhered  to  their  native  Doric, 
the  historians  and  philosophers  of  every  district  of 
Greece  seem  to  have  written  in  Ionic  prior  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Attic  dialect  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  that  prose  took  its  origin  in  Ionia,  and 
that  the  more  popular  of  its  early  cultivators  were 
natives  of  Ionian  states.  The  fashion  set  by  the 
Ionian  Hecatseus  was  followed  by  the  jEolian  Hella- 
nicus  and  the  Dorian  Herodotus.  Another  partial 
motive  for  this  preference  may  have  been  the  old 
family  connexion  between  this  dialect  and  the  Home- 
ric ;  which  in  every  age  maintained  its  ground  as  a 
common  standard  or  fountain  head  of  polite  usage. 

Here,  however,  another  peculiarity  of  the  Greek 
tongue  presents  itself,  in  the  variety  of  forms  which 
not  only  prevailed  in  the  vernacular  use,  but  were 
frequently  authorised  in  the  classical  style  even  of 
a  single  dialect.  This  appears  to  have  been  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  Ionic.  Herodotus  ^  de- 
scribes the  spoken  language  of  the  Ionian  states  in  his 
day  as  comprising  four  broadly  marked  varieties  of 
idiom.  One  was  proper  to  Chios  and  Erythrae ;  an- 
other to  Miletus,  Myus,  and  Priene;  a  third  to  Samos 
alone ;  the  fourth  was  common  to  Ephesus  and  the 
five  remaining  states.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
each  or  any  one  of  these  sub-dialects  possessed  a 
distinct  classical  style  of  composition,  or  whether  the 
peculiarities  of  all  may  not  rather  have  formed  a 
common  stock,  from  which  authors,  native  and 
foreign,  were  at  liberty  to  draw  in  such  proportions 
as  suited  their  taste,  or  that  of  their  public.  It 
is  very  probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  native 

>  I.  142. 
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Ionian,  especially  Milesian,  writers,  may  have  taken 
pride  in  adhering  to  their  local  idiom.  In  regard  to 
Hecatseus,  this  seems  to  be  indirectly  implied  by  the 
antient  critics  who  possessed  his  works  entire,  and 
who  contrast  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  dialect 
with  the  variety  and  license  of  that  of  Herodotus.^ 
The  remains  of  the  former  writer  are  unfortunately 
too  scanty  to  supply  any  sufficient  data  for  our  own 
judgement :  but  the  extant  work  of  his  more  cele- 
brated successor  offers  abundant  internal  evidence  of 
the  opposite  characteristics  ascribed  to  him.  There 
is,  indeed,  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ionic, 
both  of  Herodotus  and  of  Hippocrates,  the  only  other 
contemporaneous  writer  whose  works  have  survived, 
also  a  Dorian,  and  equally  free  from  local  obligation  to 
uniformity,  is  a  more  or  less  artificial  compound  of 
the  materials  which  those  four  varieties  of  Ionian 
speech  placed  at  their  disposal,  with  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  dialectical  peculiarities  by  which  the 
four  in  common  were  distinguished. 

Nor  is  this  anomaly  of  usage  confined  to  the  text 
of  different  authors.  The  same  author  often  varies 
no  less  widely  in  himself ;  employing  the  same  word 
in  different  forms,  according  as  it  may  suit  the  varia- 
tions of  his  own  sense  of  propriety  or  euphony.  This 
forms  another  feature  of  distinction  between  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the  polite  modern 
languages.  In  the  latter,  all  such  license  of  dupli- 
cate forms  is  limited  to  poetical  style ;  and  is  even 
there,  in  more  refined  periods  of  literature,  but 
sparingly  employed.  The  English  poet  may  still 
write  o'er  for  over,  or  e'en  for  even,  &c.,  where  the 
use  of  the  same  contracted  terms  would  be  absurd  or 

^  Ilermogen.  de  Form.  Orat.  ii.  p.  402.,  ed.  15C9. 
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affected  in  a  prose  author.  But  the  great  masters  of 
Ionian  prose  style,  in  numerous  cases,  avail  them- 
selves at  discretion  of  similar  duplicate  forms ;  and 
even  in  the  more  settled  Attic  dialect  they  are  not 
altogether  excluded.^ 
Attic  pioae.  15.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  Ionian  prose 
dialect,  as  exemplified  in  its  two  preserved  standards 
above  cited,  and  by  which  it  is  mainly  distinguished 
from  the  classical  Attic  to  which  it  gave  place,  is  its 
partiality  for  vowel  sounds,  especially  the  vowel  E. 
The  modes  in  which  this  characteristic  chiefly  dis- 
plays itself  are:  the  employment,  in  uncontracted 
form,  of  groups  of  contiguous  vowels,  which  in  other 
dialects  are  contracted ;  the  solution  into  simple 
vowels,  of  syllables  pronounced  as  diphthongs  in  the 
common  dialect;  the  insertion  of  vowels,  and  pro- 
longation by  that  means  of  simple  vowels  into  diph- 
thongs; the  occasional  substitution  of  vowels  for 
consonants;  to  which  may  be  added  a  preference 
of  mute  or  liquid  consonants  to  aspirates  or  guttu- 
rals. These  peculiarities,  many  of  them  derived 
from,  or  modelled  after,  the  Homeric  usage,  all  tend 
to  impart,  both  to  sound  and  structure,  a  certain 
softness  and  tenuity,  not  favourable  to  the  effective 
treatment  of  the  more  practical  orders  of  literary 
subjects.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  the  Attic  of 
Thucydides  for  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  as  the  classical 
dialect  of  prose,  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  Greek  tongue  to  the  perfection  which  it  attained, 
as  a  vehicle  of  varied  and  accurate  thought,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Attic  period. 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice 
the  want  of  inventive  precocity,  which  forms  a  cha- 

1  Sec  Appendix  B. 
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racteristic  of  the  genius  of  Athens  ;  her  slowness  to 
originate  new  forrns  of  literature,  as  contrasted  with 
her  power  of  maturing  and  perfecting  those  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  We  have  seen  that  all  the 
higher  orders  of  prose  composition  originate  with 
natives  of  other  Greek  states ;  and  the  same  will  now 
be  shown  to  be  the  case  even  with  the  classical  Attic 
prose  style.  The  political  ascendancy  of  Athens ;  her 
superiority  in  fine  art,  and  in  the  more  popular 
branches  of  poetry ;  with  the  attractions  which  she 
held  out  to  foreign  men  of  genius  of  every  class,  who 
flocked  to  her  as  the  common  centre  of  elegant  pur- 
suit ;  all  contributed,  during  this  period,  to  render 
her,  as  she  has  been  called  ^,  the  School  of  Greece. 
But  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  art  of  prose  composition 
is  concerned,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  Periclean 
age,  the  school  of  Athens  was  that  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  were  taught,  rather  than-  that  in 
which  they  instructed  others. 

The  term  Substitution  has  above  been  preferred  to 
that  of  Transition,  to  express  the  ascendancy  acquired 
by  the  Attic  over  the  Ionic  dialect  as  the  language 
of  Greek  classical  prose.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  classical  Attic  is  a  modification  of  the  Ionic; 
but  the  Ionic  so  modified  was  not  that  of  Herodotus 
and  his  fellow-logographers ;  the  tendency  of  which, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  was  in  no  degree  towards  Attic 
conciseness.  The  mother  dialect  of  the  Attic  is  to 
be  sought  in  a  simpler  and  purer  form  of  the  same 
Ionic ;  in  the  text,  namely  of  Archilochus,  and  the 
contemporaneous  Ionian  poets ;  whose  works  date 
more  than  a  century  prior  to  the  rise  of  popular 
prose  composition,  and  little  short  of  three  centuries 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  41. 
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prior  to  the  publication  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
Their  language,  while  the  purest  Ionic,  offers  more 
points  of  conformity  to  the  Attic  of  Thucydides  than 
to  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus.  It  represents  the  original 
source  whence  both  are  derived;  the  former  by  a 
systematic  course  of  contraction,  the  latter  by  an 
opposite  process  of  liquidation.  The  dialect  of  Archi- 
lochus  and  the  elder  Simonides  may  also  be  considered 
as  representing  the  spoken  language  of  the  Ionian  race 
of  that  period,  including  the  population  of  Attica. 
It  is  true  that  the  dialect  of  poetry  can  seldom, 
especially  in  Greece,  be  taken  as  a  just  representative 
of  that  of  real  life.  The  present  case,  however,  is 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The 
special  province  of  the  Iambic  school  of  poetry,  of 
which  Archilochus  and  Simonides  were  the  chiefs,  was 
to  reflect  existing  social  habits.  The  Iambic  measure 
hence  became  proverbial  as  that  which  embodied,  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  the  sound  and  expression 
.of  colloquial  intercourse  ;  and  owed  its  invention,  in 
the  theory  of  the  classical  grammarians,  to  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  that  purpose.^  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  the  language  in  which  Archi- 
lochus satirises  his  contemporaries  is  the  vernacular 
Ionic  of  his  day,  as  that  the  language  of  Aristophanes 
is  the  spoken  Attic  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 

But  the  Iambic  dialect  of  Archilochu3  is  identical, 
in  all  essential  respects,  with  that  of  iEschylus  and 
Sophocles.  While  offering,  no  doubt,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  contracted  forms  than  the  Attic  of  those 
authors,  it  shows  a  greater  partiality  for  those  forms 
than  for  the  cxpansiveness  of  Herodotus.  The  dia- 
lect of  the  tragic  dialogue  is  in  fact  that  of  Arclii- 

'  Sec  Vol.  m.  p.  24.  Bii 
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lochus  in  a  certain  stage  of  advancement  towards  the 
precision  which  was  ultimately  imparted  to  it  by  the 
Attic  orators  and  historians. 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  further 
modification  took  place  we  are,  as  already  remarked, 
the  less  able  to  judge,  owing  to  the  want  of  native 
Athenian  prose  authors  during  the  first  century  of 
prose  literature.  It  may,  however,  safely  be  assumed, 
that  the  spoken  language  of  Athens  from  the  time 
of  Solon  dovmwards,  that  in  which  Pisistratus,  Themi- 
stocles,  and  Pericles  successively  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  republic,  would,  even  without  any  special 
benefit  of  literary  culture,  gradually  assume  in  their 
brilliant  harangues  that  nervous  vigour  which  it  dis- 
plays in  the  written  compositions  of  their  successors. 
This  effect  was  produced,  in  so  far  as  regards  dialect, 
by  a  further  retrenchment  of  those  redundant  vocal 
elements  inherited  from  their  Ionian  ancestors,  and 
still  partially  retained  in  the  drama.  Such  is  the 
form  in  which  prose  composition  appears  in  the 
earliest  extant  productions  of  a  native  Attic  author, 
the  orations  of  Antiphon ;  who  may  thus  in  so  far 
rank  as  the  father  of  native  Attic  prose.  Antiphon 
was,  however,  junior  to  those  Sicilian  rhetors,  Corax, 
Tisias,  and  Gorgias,  whom  the  Athenians  themselves 
acknowledged  as  the  first  establishers  of  the  classical 
prose  style.  By  their  instructions,  whether  delivered 
in  their  native  island,  or  during  their  professional 
visits  to  other  parts  of  continental  or  colonial  Greece, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Athenian  pleaders,  and  among 
them  probably  Antiphon  himself,  had  profited,  be- 
fore Athens  could  boast  a  native  school  of  rhetoric. 
But  the  language  in  which  their  lessons  were  con- 
veyed to  their  Attic  pupils,  or  in  which  their  specimen 
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orations  destined  for  an  Attic  audience  were  com- 
posed, was  assuredly  neither  the  Doric  of  Syracuse, 
nor  the  Ionic  hitherto  common  to  the  writers  of  the 
old  logographic  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  evidence  on  the 
subject,  that  those  Sicilian  masters,  in  entering  on 
the  wider  field  of  intellectual  enterprise  which  they 
had  opened  up  for  themselves,  had  the  tact  to  per* 
ceive  that  the  more  eflfective  mode  of  securing  popu- 
larity in  the  central  seat  of  Greek  civilisation,  was  to 
adopt  and  cultivate  its  native  speech,  to  the  full  value 
of  which,  beyond  the  popular  departments  of  poetry, 
the  gifted  race  by  whom  it  was  spoken  had  hitherto 
been  blind.  The  more  distinguished  among  the  na- 
tive authors  who  immediately  followed  or  emulated 
them  in  the  written  cultivation  of  Attic  prose  were : 
Antiphon,  already  mentioned ;  Andocides ;  Lysias, 
pupil  of  the  Syracusan  Tisias ;  and  Thucydides,  the 
reputed  disciple  of  both  Gorgias  and  Antiphon. 
style  as  de-  16.  Hithcrto  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
TOmi^i-°  history  of  classical  Greek  style  mainly  as  dependent 
on  dialect.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  its  vicissi- 
tudes of  structure  and  composition.  These  vicissi- 
tudes, to  be  rightly  understood,  must  be  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  parallel  stages  in  the  progress  of 
the  human  intellect  of  which  literature  is  the  repre- 
sentative. Prose  originates  in  the  desire  which  springs 
up,  with  the  advance  of  elementary  culture,  for  some 
more  practical  mode  of  recording  facts  or  expressing 
opinions  than  those  poetical  forms  which,  in  primitive 
times,  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves.  The  sub- 
jects for  treatment  at  this  earliest  stage  of  the  new 
order  of  comiK)sition  being  limited,  the  mode  of 
treating  them  natumlly  x>artakes  of  the  same  cliu- 
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racter ;  and  the  earlier  specimeus  of  prose  are  ac- 
cordingly dry  and  meagre,  both  in  style  and  in 
matter.  As  the  range  of  ideas  to  be  expressed  be- 
comes wider  and  more  diversified,  the  mode  of  ex- 
pressing them  participates  in  the  same  enlargement ; 
and  style  becomes  more  free,  flowing,  and  elegant. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that,  in  this  more  forward  stage 
of  its  progress  to  maturity,  style  should  follow  the 
same  natural  course  observed  at  the  commencement ; 
experience  however  shows  that  the  reverse  invariably 
happens.  When  composition  becomes  an  art,  the 
newborn  zeal  of  its  early  professors  leads  them,  in 
theorising  on  its  principles,  to  prefer  exaggerated  or 
affected  forms  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  those  prin- 
ciples to  practice.  And  this  crisis  in  the  history  of 
literary  style  as  invariably  coincides  with  a  similar 
crisis  in  the  state  of  intellectual  culture  at  large ; 
artifice  and  subtlety  of  expression  being  accompanied 
by  a  proportional  amount  of  artifice  and  subtlety  in 
doctrine  and  sentiment.  As  critical  judgement  be- 
comes still  further  matured,  these  defects  in  each 
case  are  corrected.  A  sounder  state  of  knowledge 
selects  more  rational  forms  of  argument  and  expres- 
sion; the  principles  of  technical  rhetoric  are  better 
applied;  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  artificial  phrase- 
ology, which  dazzled  the  taste  of  the  youthful  public, 
are  condemned  and  discarded ;  and  the  art  of  com- 
position, thus  purified  and  chastened,  reaches  its 
perfection.  That  perfection,  however,  as  in  all  other 
creations  of  human  intellect,  is  but  of  teniix)rary 
duration ;  and  style,  keeping  pace  as  before  with  the 
parallel  course  of  social  vicissitude,  relapses,  with 
the  decline  of  national  character,  into  feebleness  and 
afiectation. 
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The  above  speculative  views  find  abundance  of  apt 
illustration  in  the  history  both  of  modem  and  an- 
tient  society.  The  quaint  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Ionian  logographer,  to  be  exemplified  in  the  sequel, 
stands  in  the  plainest  analogy  to  that  of  the  monkish 
chronicler  of  the  modem  middle  ages.  The  mere- 
tricious graces  and  subtle  logic  of  the  Sicilian  sophist 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  scholastic  rhetoric  of 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  medieval  literature.^ 
In  the  polite  modern  languages  we  find  a  golden  age, 
similar  to  that  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  shaking 
off  the  trammels  of  scholastic  artifice ;  and,  in  the 
subsequent  vicissitudes  of  modem  style,  an  impartial 
posterity  wUl  recognise,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  those 
ingredients  of  iron,  brass,  or  lead,  which  the  classical 
scholar  readily  discerns  in  the  lower  Greek  writers, 
but  which  a  contemporary  public  is  less  willing  or 
competent  to  detect  in  its  native  literature. 
Sententious  It  will  now  bc  proper  to  illustrate  the  above 
»«yi«.  general  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  prose  compo- 
sition by  a  reference  to  individual  authors.  Here, 
again,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss,  with  the  exception 

^  This  common  feature  in  the  history  of  antient  and  modern  learning 
«eems  really  to  involve  much  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  great  con- 
troversy which  has  agitated  the  world  of  letters  ever  since  the  days  of 
Socrates,  concerning  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  Greek  "  sophbts."  The 
sophistical  tendency  of  early  Greek  prose  literature  was  as  natural  a 
condition  of  the  progress  of  learning  and  civilisation  in  -antient  times,  as 
the  scholastic  tendency  of  the  literature  of  the  modern  middle  ages  was 
a  consequence  of  the  state  of  society  and  knowledge  which  then  prevailed. 
Socrates  in  the  one  period,  and  Bacon  in  the  other,  were  the  literary 
reformers  who  first  endeavoured  to  introduce  sounder  views  and  better 
methods.  The  main  difference  between  the  two  cases  seems  to  consist  in 
the  greater  bitterness  of  the  controversial  spirit  with  which  the  sophists 
were  attacked  by  the  Socratic  philosophers,  than  the  modern  scholastic 
masters  by  their  opponents ;  and  which,  coupled  with  the  almost  entire 
loss  of  the  original  works  of  the  sophists,  has  led  them  to  be  as  hastily 
and  unfairly  treated  by  posterity  as  by  their  own  contemporaries. 
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of  a  few  fragments,  of  the  works  of  those  Ionian 
writers,  in  whose  pages  the  earlier  characteristics  of 
national  style  were  exhibited.  Those  characteristics 
have,  however,  been  described  with  great  distinctness 
by  some  of  the  best  antient  critics,  and  illustrated  by 
apposite  extracts  from  the  original  texts.  We  shall 
here  distinguish  the  manner  of  the  primitive  Mile- 
sian or  Ionic  school  as  the  Sententious  style;  that  of 
the  Siculo- Attic  or  Rhetorical  school  as  the  Periodic 
style.  The  authors  of  the  former  class  are  elegantly 
described  by  Cicero^,  in  the  very  appropriate  parallel 
which  he  draws  between  them  and  the  Catos  and 
Fabius  Pictors  of  the  corresponding  age  of  Roman 
literature,  as  careless  of  those  expedients  which  tend 
to  embellish  language,  and  aiming  at  little  more  than 
to  make  themselves  understood  at  the  smallest  ex- 
pense of  words  Aristotle  designates  their  ordinary 
structure  by  the  epithet  of  "jointed."  ^  This  term 
he  explains  as  denoting  the  inartificial  way  in  which 
their  sentences  are  linked  or  strung  together ;  so  as, 
while  little  connected  with  each  other,  to  oflfer  no  defi- 
nite period  or  resting-place  until  the  close  of  the  entire 
subject  in  hand.  Another  critic,  by  a  curious  contra- 
diction of  terms,  but  with  an  obvious  parity  of  mean, 
ing,  calls  the  same  mode  of  structure  "  disjointed  "  ^; 
which  term  he  defines  as  indicating  a  text  consisting 
of  short  and  loosely  connected  clauses  or  members. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  the  early  Ionian  historians, 
also  noticed  by  the  antient  critics,  was  a  partiality 
for  the  old  metrical  forms  of  the  epic  poets,  of  whose 
works  their  own  were  often  little  more  than  prose 

>  De  Orat.  u.  xii.:  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  de  Thucyd.  Jud.  23. 
«  fipoftivtjy  Ariatot.  Rhct.  iii.  9. 
^  fiypflfiiytij  Deinctr.  de  £ioc.  12. 
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paraphrases.^  Among  the  more  characteristic  pas- 
sages of  their  text  that  have  survived,  several  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  such  poetical  phraseo- 
logy- 

As  an  example  of  the  sententious  mode  of  struc- 
ture, Aristotle^  cites  the  opening  paragraph  of 
Herodotus.  Demetrius'  also  specifies  the  style  of 
Herodotus,  with  what  justice  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel, as  belonging  "  for  the  most  part"  to  the  sen- 
tentious order,  but  borrows  his  illustration  from  the 
introductory  passage  of  the  history  of  Hecatseus, 
which  is  here  subjoined,  and  is  certainly  more  to  the 
point  than  the  example  selected  by  Aristotle : 

*£xara7o^  MiXi3<rio$  wis  fku^urar  raSe  ypd^w  iig  jttoi 
aXriQia  Soxisi  elvar  oi  yap  *£xX^vo)V  Xoyoi  ttoXXoi  re  xai 
ycXoioiy  tSg  s[JLo)  ^aivovraij  utrlv. 

Thus  saith  Hecataeus  the  Milesian :  The  things  which  I  write 
are  such  as  I  believe  to  be  true.  For  the  legends  of  the  Greeks 
are  many,  and,  as  appears  to  roe,  also  ridiculous. 

Other,  perhaps  better,  examples  will  be  adduced 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  lives  and  works  of  this 
class  of  authors/ 


*  Strabo,  i.  p.  18.  *  Loc.  cit.  ^  Loc.  cit. 

^  This  stjle,  condemned  as  dry  and  lifeless  by  the  standard  antient 
critics,  is  highly  popular  in  our  own  literature  of  the  present  day  ;  owing 
partly  to  an  exaggerated  straining  after  perspicuity,  which,  ever  since 
the  publication  of  Cobbet*8  Grammar,  has  formed  the  principal  tost  of 
correct  English  composition,  partly  to  the  popularity  of  the  authors 
by  whom  it  is  sanctioned.  Macaulay*s  writings  abound  in  examples  of 
the  **  jointed  **  style,  which  would  perhaps  have  shocked  Aristotle  almost 
as  much  as  the  quaint  sentcntiousness  of  Ilecatseus.  And  even  the  im- 
partial modei'n  critic  must  be  sensible,  that  the  vigorous  terseness  and 
unvarying  clearness  which  mark  the  English  of  that  brilliant  writer, 
scarcely  make  amends  for  the  incoherence  of  structure  at  the  cost  of 
which  those  advantages  are  often  attained.  The  disjointed  Greek  style 
is  also  noted,  it  can  hardly  be  said  commended,  by  antient  critics  for  its 
perspicuity.     (Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  23.) 
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17.  In  the  periodic  style  which  succeeded,  the  Penodic 
subordinate  clauses  of  the  text  were  grouped  into  '*^** 
more  comprehensive  periods  or  paragraphs,  of  just 
length  and  proportions,  oflfering  what  the  same 
Aristotle^  defines  as  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  and 
coming  home  to  the  reader's  apprehension  as  a  single 
animated  body,  instead  of  being  scattered  before  him 
in  separate  parts  or  limbs.  This  style  originated  with 
the  Sicilian  rhetoricians,  and  was  eagerly  adopted  and 
cultivated  by  their  admirers  and  disciples  among  the 
Athenian  orators.^  The  merits,  however,  of  these 
masters,  especially  of  Gorgias,  the  most  popular  among  Gorgias. 
them,  in  imparting  dignity  and  symmetry  to  the 
structure  of  phrases,  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
vicious  excess  to  which,  with  the  zeal  of  early  re- 
formers, they  carried  those  artifices  of  sentiment  and 
diction^  admitted,  even  by  the  most  fastidious  critics, 
to  be,  when  used  in  moderation,  essential  to  the  higher 
excellence  of  literary  composition. 

To  the  school  of  Gorgias  the  antient  grammarians  Ly«ias. 
oppose  that  of  Lysias*  his  younger  contemporary,  an 
Athenian  by  birth  but  a  Sicilian  by  parentage,  and 
educated  at  Thurium  in  Italy.  His  language  was  as 
remarkable  for  artlessness  and  ease,  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  for  bold  and  brilliant  artifice.  His  style 
has  accordingly  been  characterised  as  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  old  Ionian  sententious  school, 
retaining  much  of  its  homely  simplicity  of  materials, 
but  moulding  them  into  more  elegant  combinations. 

*  Rhet.  in.  9.  sq. ;  Demetrius,  12.  sq. 

*  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  in.  1.;  Diodor.  xii.  53.;  Cicer.  Orat.  xii.  39.,  xin. 
40.,  Lii.  175. ;  Grafenh.  Gesch.  der  Philol.  i.  p.  131. 

'  Dion.  Ilal.  J.  de  Thucjd.  24. ;  De  adm.  vi  Demosth.  4. ;  Timaeus, 
ap.  Dionys.  Jud.  de  Lys.  3. ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  53. ;  Aristot.  Rhet.  m.  1. ; 
Cic.  locc.  sup.  citt. :  conf.  Westcrmann,  Gesch.  der  Berc<lsamkcit,  §  31. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  de  adm.  vi  Demosth.  2.  4.,  Jud.  de  Lys. 
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Perieetion  The  iicxt  and  noblest  form  of  the  classical  Attic 
•fyiir*'  style  was  that  in  which  it  appears,  variously  modified, 
in  the  pages  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  This  style 
has  been  characterised,  by  a  phrase  habitually  em- 
ployed by  the  antients  to  denote  the  most  excellent 
vein  of  composition  in  prose  or  in  verse,  as  the  middle 
or  medium  style;  that,  namely,  which  preserved  a  just 
equilibrium  between  the  extremes  of  simplicity  and 
subtlety,  between  turgid  pomp  and  sententious  dry- 
ness. It  has  been  further  described  as  a  combination 
of  the  preceding  styles  of  Gorgias  and  Lysias.  Its 
cultivators,  among  whom  the  first  place  is  assigned 
to  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon^,  while  repudiating 
the  studied  conceits  of  the  Sicilian  rhetor,  did  not 
disdain  to  turn  his  artistic  expedients  to  profitable 
account  in  seasoning  the  simplicity  of  his  Attic  suc- 
cessor. 
Later  vi-  While  Attic  style  was  passing  through  these  vicissi- 
i^\cVyie.  tudes,  the  sister  Ionic  dialect,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  reached  a  certain  state  of  maturity  before  the 
rival  destined  to  supplant  her  could  yet  be  said  to 
exist,  had  not  been  exempt  from  change.  The  classical 
grammarians  indeed,  by  whom  the  manner  of  the 
early  Ionian  authors  is  characterised  in  the  mass  as 
of  the  dry  sententious  order,  say  little  or  nothing  of 
any  improvement  having  subsequently  taken  place, 
or  of  any  adaptation  of  Ionic  forms  to  the  new  more 
fluent  style  of  composition.  No  exception  to  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  Acusilaus  and  Hecatajus 
is  made  in  favour  of  Hellanicus  or  Pherccydes ;  and 

*  Thcophrast.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  dc  admir.  vi  Dcmosth.  3. ;  Plat.  Phaedr.  p. 
266. ;  Suid.  v.  Opaaufi,  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  class  the 
style  of  Thrasymachus  with  that  of  Gorgias.  De  Orat.  xii.  39.,  xiii.  40. : 
conf.  Quintil.  ni.  1. 
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even  Herodotus  appears  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
stigina.  But  on  this  point  fortunately  the  possession 
of  his  great  work  enabled  us  to  form  our  own  opinion, 
and  to  pronounce,  that  as  a  model  of  that  combination 
of  copiousness  and  conciseness,  of  simplicity  and 
elegance,  of  artifice  and  ease,  which  constitutes  the 
best  and  purest  narrative  style,  Herodotus  may  rank 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  greatest  Attic  masters  of 
the  best  period.  The  fragments  of  the  Lerian  Phe- 
recydes,  of  Hellanicus,  and  some  others  of  the  more 
popular  Ionian  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  also  exhibit  more  of  the  Attic  fluency 
than  of  the  disjointed  meagreness  of  the  primitive 
Ionian  manner. 

Any  more  detailed  commentary  on  the  vicissitudes  a  defect  of 
of  Greek   prose  style,  must  be  reserved  for  our  re-  A«?iT^* 
marks  on  the  works  of  those  authors  in  whose  pages 
they  are  chiefly  exemplified.     There  is,  however,  one 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  Attic  prose  at  every  stage 
of  its  history,  a  distinct  apprehension   of  which  is 
essential  to  a  right  estimate  both  of  its  own  genius, 
and  of  that  of  Greek  literature :  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  founded  on  the  principles,  and  adapted  to  the 
forms,  of  public  oratory.     In  this  respect  Attic  com- 
position differs  as  well  from  that  of  the  polite  nations 
of  modem  Europe,  as  from  that  of  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
with  whom  prose  literature  originated  in,  and  was 
guided  by,  the  forms  of  written  narrative  rather  than 
of  oral  declamation.     During  the  flourishing  age  of 
Athens  and  of  republican  Greece,  the  more  important 
business  of  life  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  mode  of 
public  discussion.     The  acquirement,  therefore,  of  a 
vigorous  and  persuasive  style  of  oratory  was  an  ob- 
ject paramount  to  all  others  connected  with  literary 
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pursuit.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in 
Athens,  amid  the  absence  of  indigenous  taste  or 
talent  for  narrative  composition  in  that  state  before 
the  time  of  Thucydides.  The  study  of  the  art  of 
composition  came  accordingly  to  be  directed  mainly 
to  its  advantage  and  use  in  forensic  debate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the 
influence  of  this  engrossing  branch  of  polite  literature 
should  be  extensively  felt  in  every  other ;  that  the 
lecture  of  the  philosopher,  the  narrative  of  the  his- 
torian, and  the  disquisition  of  the  popular  essayist 
should  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  rhetorical 
ingredients.  Hence  the  practice  universal  among  the 
early  sophists,  and  partially  maintained  after  their 
time,  of  embodying  treatises  on  every  kind  of  subject 
in  the  form  of  orations.  Hence  the  preference  by  the 
popular  schools  of  philosophy  for  the  dialectic  mode 
of  inculcating  their  doctrines.  Hence  the  accumula- 
tion of  speeches  in  the  text  of  the  historian.  Hence 
too  may  be  explained  and  palliated  that  involution 
of  language,  and  those  long-drawn  and  complicated 
periods,  which,  in  the  page  of  the  best  Greek  authors, 
so  often  puzzle  the  modern  student,  and  excite  his 
surprise  that  the  same  difficulties  should  not  have 
given  greater  offence  to  the  delicate  taste  of  an  Athe- 
nian public.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  em- 
barrassment which  we  here  experience  was  but  little 
felt  by  the  more  subtle  intellect  of  the  Attic  reader. 
Trained  from  his  youth  to  follow  with  intense  interest 
the  discussions  of  the  senate  or  law  court,  through 
the  mazes  of  acute  argument  or  animated  peroration, 
elucidated  and  enforced  by  all  the  aids  of  voice, 
countenance,  and  gesture,  wliich  an  accomplished 
Attic  orator  had  at  command,  he  transferred  the  habit 
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thus  acquired,  of  alternately  concentrating  and  sub- 
dividing his  attention,  from  his  forensic  attendance 
to  his  chamber  studies ;  and  found  as  little  difficulty 
in  apprehending  an  elaborately  prolonged  period  when 
brought  under  the  one  sense  in  a  written  form,  as 
when  conveyed  to  the  other  from  the  lips  of  the  orator. 
Hence,  in  every  subsequent  stage  of  classical  litera- 
ture (for  the  habit  of  the  Romans  in  this  respect, 
partly  from  similarity  of  manners,  partly  from  defe- 
rence to  their  Attic  masters,  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
Greeks),  the  term  Literary  composition,  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  criticism,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  that 
of  Rhetoric ;  the  standard  works  on  this  varied  sub- 
ject are  entitled  treatises  on  rhetoric  or  oratory;  and 
the  standard  models  of  style  held  up  to  the  imitation 
of  the  student  are  the  works  of  the  popuhr  orators, 
rather  than  those  of  the  historians  or  essayists. 

With  every  allowance  for  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  the  masterpieces  of  Attic  prose  were 
produced,  a  consideration  which  must  always  have  a 
certain  weight  in  literary  judgements,  still,  the  im- 
partial  modern  critic  cannot  but  discern,  in  this 
pervading  rhetorical  tone,  a  defect,  perhaps  the  only 
serious  defect,  in  the  classical  Greek  style.  The 
essence  of  all  art  is  the  imitation  of  nature ;  and  the 
forms  which  nature  supplies,  while  they  may  be 
idealised  or  embellished,  can  never  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  genuine  excellence  in  art's  productions  be 
entirely  effaced.  But  it  is  certainly  not  natural  for 
the  historian  or  the  popular  essayist,  to  address  his 
readers  in  the  same  tone  in  which  the  defender  of 
a  client,  or  the  denouncer  of  a  political  opponent, 
addresses  a  public  assembly.  Nor  is  it  natural  that 
the  characters  who  figure  in  a  historical  narrative 
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should  be  introduced  haranguing  each  other  in  ela- 
borate speeches,  composed  by  the  author  and  placed 
in  their  mouths  for  the  occasion.  Such  speeches, 
even  where  they  represent  with  any  fidelity  the 
sentiments  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  must 
be  purely  imaginary  in  form,  and  in  most  cases 
are,  it  is  certain,  no  less  imaginary  in  substance. 
But  a  historical  work  is,  in  its  nature  and  essence, 
the  reverse  of  a  work  of  imagination.  Truth  and 
reality,  in  the  fullest  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
investigated,  ought  to  be  the  inflexible  guides  of  the 
historian's  course ;  and  it  is  as  plain  an  infiringement 
of  this  fundamental  law  of  his  art,  to  attribute  to 
men  words  which  they  never  spoke,  as  actions  which 
they  never  performed. 
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CHAP.   III. 

HISTORIANS   PRIOR   TO   HERODOTUS. 

PABT   L      HIST0BIAN8   FLOUBISHING  PRIOR  TO   THE   PBLOPON- 

NE8IAN  WAR. 

1.  BABIiT  VABCLOX78  OR  APOGHTPHAL  WRITEBS.  AGTISILAnS.  HIS  OEMEALO- 
OIGAL  WORK.  HIS  TER8IOM  OF  THE  LEGEND  OF  TROT.  —  8.  8GTLAZ  OF 
CARTANDA.  HE0ATJSU8  OF  KILETUS.  HIS  AQE,  AND  CHARACTER.  ~  3.  HIS 
PERIODU8  OR  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH. — 4.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ITS 
CONTENTS.  —  5.  COUNTRIES  OMITTED  OR  NEGLECTED.  OTHER  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  HIS  GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH.  —  6.  HIS  GENEALOGICAL  WORK. 
HIS  DIALECT  AND  STYLE.  DIONTSIUS  OF  MILETUS.  —  7.  CHARON  OF  LAMP- 
SACUS.  HIS  AGE  AND  WORKS.  MATERIALS  SUPPLIED  BT  THEM  TO  HERO- 
DOTUS. HIS  STYLE.  —  8.  XANTHUS  OF  LYDIA.  HIS  LYDIAN  HISTORY.  OTHER 
REPUTED  WORKS.  —  9.  HIPFYS  OF  RHEGIUM.  HIS  WORKS.  HIS  STYLE. 
DEJfOCHUS  OF  PROCONNESUS.  MBLESAGORAS.  EUDEMUS  OF  PAROS.  DEMO- 
CLES  OF  PHYGELA.      SIMONIDES  OF   CEOS.      XEN03CEDES  OF   CHIOS. 

PART   n.      niSTORIANS   FL0URI8HINa   DURING   THE   PELOPON- 

KE8IAN   WAR. 

10.  PHERECYDES.  HIS  AGE  AND  BIRTHPLACE.  HIS  ARCHSOLOGIA. —  II.  HIS 
SYSTEM  OF  MYTHOLOGY.  HIS  STYLE. — 12.  AlH^IOCHUS  OF  SYRACUSE.  HIS 
NOTICE  OF  ROME. — 13.  STESIMBROTUS  OF  TUA80S.  HIS  MEMOIRS  OF  ATHE- 
NIAN STATESMEN.  HIS  CHARACTER  OF  CIMON,  AND  OF  PERICLES.  — 14. 
ION   OF   CHIOS.       HIS  PROSE    WORKS.      HIS    CHARACTER    OF    PERICLES,      AND 

OF   CIMON 15.    HIS    STYLE.  —  16.    HERODORUS    OF    HERACLEA.      HIS  LIFE 

OF  HERCULES.  HIS  ARGONAUTICA.  HIS  COMPOSITION  AND  STYLE.  HIS 
OTHER  WORKS.  —  17.  HELLANICUS  OF  LESBOS.  HIS  AGE.  LIST  OF  HIS 
WORKS. — 18.  HIS  DEUCALIONIA:  PHORON18  :  ATLANTIS.  —  19.  HIS  ATTIUS  : 
.AOLICA  :  LESBICA:  TROYCA  :  PERSICA  r  ARGTTE  PRIESTESSES  :  CARNEONICJB. 
—  20.  APOCRYPHAL  WORKS.  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  LATIN  TONGUE.  HIS 
STYLE.      DAMASTES  OF   SIGEUM. 

1.  Following  the  method  of  a  popular  antient  critic, 
we  shall,  in  the  present  chapter,  treat  of  the  authors 
who  form  its  subject  under  the  two  heads :  of  Histo- 
rians flourishing  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  in  431  B.C.;  and  Historians  flourishing 
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during  that  contest,  431 — 404  B.C.     As  the  works 
ascribed  to  these  writers  have  in  no  instance  been 
transmitted  entire,  and  as  the  general  characteristics 
by  which  they  are  dlstingaished  have  engaged  our 
attention  in   the   previous   pages,   a   proportionally 
limited  space  vnH  be  required  for  their  special  his- 
tory or  that  of  their  authors. 
Eariyfrbo-       It  has  bccu  remarked  in  previous  portions  of  this 
apoeryphfti  work^,  that  scveral  of  the  poets  who  flourished  dur- 
autbon.      j^^g   ^j^^  latter  part  of  the  Poetical  period  obtained 

credit  with  the  popular  Greek  public  for  the  compo- 
sition of  prose  histories  in  addition  to  their  metrical 
productions.  We  have,  however,  also  seen  that  the 
genuine  character  of  these  histories  is  more  than 
doubtful.  As  the  long  passage  quoted  by  Pausanias 
from  the  "Corinthian  history"  of  Eumelus  is  iden- 
tical in  substance  with  a  fragment  of  the  metrical 
Corinthiaca  of  the  same  author,  there  is  the  more 
reason  to  believe  the  history  to  have  been  but  a 
prose  paraphrase  of  the  poem  by  some  bookmaker  of 
a  later  period.^  The  notices  of  prose  compositions 
by  Aristeas  or  Epimenides  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
establish  that  such  works,  whether  genuine  or  forged, 
ever  were  current  under  the  names  of  those  authors.* 
Concerning  Cadmus  of  ll^Iiletus,  little  need  be  added 
to  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter.  Even  ad- 
mitting his  real  personality,  it  was  not  pretended 
that  any  of  his  writings  had  survived  his  own  age. 

*  Supra,  Ch,  ii.  §  2. :  conf.  Vol.  11.  p.  450.  469.  473. 

*  Vol.  IL  p.  450.  Eumelus  is  further  stated  bj  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  vi.  p.  629.  a.)  to  have  paraphrased  Ilesiod  in  prose.  The  work 
here  alluded  to  was  probably  the  same  mentioned  b/  Pausanias  (iv.  iv. 
I.),  which  Clemens  may  have  described  in  those  terms,  owing  to  some 
correspondence  obsenrable  between  the  Corinthian  mythology  of  Eumelus 
and  that  of  Ilesiod. 

*  Supra,  p.  58.  leq. 
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ACUSILAUS,! 

who  shares  with  Cadmus  the  honours  of  inventor  Acusiiaui. 
of  prose  history,  has  himself  at  least  an  undisputed  ^^^ 
claim  to  a  historical  existence.  Nor  can  the  stigma 
of  illegitimacy  which  Suidas  has  affixed^  to  the  work 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Byzantine  age,  aflfect  the  ge- 
nuine character  of  that  which  passed  current  under 
the  same  name  in  classical  times,  quoted  as  it  has 
been  without  objection  or  suspicion  by  so  many  bet- 
ter authorities  from  the  time  of  Plato  downwards.^ 

The  principal  extant  notices  of  Acusilaus  have  been 
transmitted  by  Suidas.*  He  is  said  by  that  compiler, 
as  by  other  authorities,  to  have  been  born  at  Argos ; 
which  Argos,  however,  is  described  by  the  same 
Suidas  as  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aulis. 
Modem  commentators  *  would  explain  this  apparent 
contradiction  by  assuming  Acusilaus  to  have  been  a 
native,  not  of  the  celebrated  Peloponnesian  Argos, 
but  of  a  locality  of  that  name  mentioned  by  geo- 
graphers on  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  opposite  Aulis  of 
Euboea.  An  argument  of  his  Boeotian  origin  might 
perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  given  a  marked  preference  to  Hesiod  among 
the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subjects  which  he 
treated.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  judging  from 
the  extant  citations  of  his  text,  a  large  share  of  his 

^  The  remains  of  this  author,  and  of  the  others  who  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  chapter,  are  every  where  cited  from  Didot*s,  or  rather 
C.  Muller*s  (apud  Didot),  valuable  collection  of  Fragmenta  Ilistori- 
corum  Grsecorum ;  unless  where  some  other  compilation  is  specified. 

*  V.  'EicardTof. 

'  Frg.  1.  See  also  ApoUodorus,  Strabo,  Didymus,  Josephus,  in  frgg. 
6.  11a.  12.  15.  17.  sqq.  28. 

*  V.  *Ajcot<riX. :  conf.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  §  41. 

*  Ap.  Didot,  Frgg.  Acus.  p.  xxxvi. 
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attention  was  bestowed  on  heroes  or  places  belonging 
to  one  or  other  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Euripus.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  an  equally  large  portion  of 
those  citations  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Argos.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  with  his 
Boeotian  nativity  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  is 
entitled  Acusilaus  "  the  Argive,"  or  "  of  Argos,"  by 
Strabo,  Josephus,  and  other  classics,  who  would 
hardly  have  applied  that  noble  gentilic  without  some 
qualification  to  the  native  of  an  obscure  Boeotian 
village. 

Of  his  age,  no  more  precise  notice  has  been  trans- 
mitted than  that  he  flourished  during  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  contemporaneously  with  Pherecydes  ^, 
who,  in  his  own  department  of  philosophy,  competes 
with  him  for  the  palm  of  priority  in  the  cultivation  of 
prose  literature. 
Hisgenea.  The  Same  Suidas  already  quoted  calls  the  father  of 
^^  Acusilaus  Cabas;  and  describes  the  son  as  having 
compiled  his  "Genealogies,"  the  only  work  attri- 
buted to  him,  from  tablets  of  brass  found  by  the 
father  while  making  an  excavation  on  his  ground. 
Of  whatever  materials  the  compilation  may  have  been 
formed,  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  purely 
fabulous  matter.  This  may  be  inferred,  both  from 
the  notices  of  commentators,  and  from  the  absence  of 
allusion,  in  the  fragments  of  the  text,  to  any  event 
dating  subsequently  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The 
only  exception,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  a  passage 
in  which  mention  occurs  of  the  Homeridse  of  Chios. 
These  Genealogies  are  described  by  one  respectable 

*  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  299.,  who  mentions, 
as  does  Suidas,  the  claim  of  Acusilaus  to  a  place  among  the  Seven  sages  : 
conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5. 
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authority  as  a  prose  paraphrase  of  those  of  Hesiod; 
while  another  states  Acusilaus  to  have  corrected 
many  particulars  the  traditions  of  the  Boeotian  min- 
strel.* Both  notices  are  confirmed  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  fragments.  While  adopting  Hesiod 
generally  as  his  text-book,  Acusilaus  seems  to  have 
freely  rejected  the  authority  of  that  poet,  where  the 
versions  of  the  same  tradition  derived  from  other 
sources  appeared  preferable.^  His  case,  therefore, 
illustrates  the  description  formerly  given  of  the 
character  of  these  early  prose  histories,  as  embody- 
ing the  materials  transmitted  by  the  old  genealogi- 
cal poets  in  a  more  methodical  form,  with  remarks 
on  the  conflicting  versions  of  the  same  story,  and 
reasons  in  support  of  that  preferred  by  the  logo- 
grapher.^ 

The  fragments  of  Acusilaus,  though  less  numerous 
than  those  of  some  other  popular  authors  of  the  same 
class,  suffice  to  afford  a  fair  general  notion  of  the  plan 
of  his  work.  It  embraced  both  the  divine  genealogy, 
as  given  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogony,  and  the  human 
lines  of  succession,  extending,  in  the  Catalogues  and 
other  works  of  th«  Boeotian  poet,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Dorian  irruption,  which  forms  the  limit  of  the 
Greek  heroic  age.     With  Acusilaus  as  with  Hesiod, 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Sir.  vi.  p.  629.  a.  ;  Joseph,  contr.  Ap.  i.  3. 

*  The  numerous  points  of  correspondence  between  the  two  mytholo- 
gers,  referred  to  bj  the  authors  who  cite  Acusilaus,  need  not  here  be 
recapitulated.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  in  their  genealogies  of 
Pelasgus,  Deucalion,  and  Scjlla,  and  in  their  accounts  of  the  daughters  of 
Froetus.    Frgg.  5.  7.  12.  19. 

'  Of  the  style  and  method  of  the  Argive  author's  critical  commentary 
we  have  a  8i>ecimen  in  his  limitation  (frg.  3.)  of  the  principal  winds  in 
the  system  of  Hesiod  to  three,  Boreas,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus ;  the  title 
Argestes  (Theog.  379.),  which  some  interpreters  of  the  Bceotian  poet 
ranked  as  the  name  of  a  fourth  wind,  being  pronounced  but  an  epithet 
of  Zephyms. 
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the  primary  element  of  nature  was  Chaos;  whence 
emerged  Earth,  Night,  -Ether,  and  Eros  (Love). 
Then  followed  in  each  author  the  Titans  and  Titan- 
esses,  Ocean  and  Tethys,  Achelous  and  the  Rivers, 
the  Winds,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  inferior  personifi- 
cations of  nature.  From  the  afikirs  of  Heaven  the 
series  was  carried,  in  the  same  Hesiodic  order,  to 
those  of  Earth,  beginning  with  Hellas  or  Thessaly ; 
through  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  Pyrrha,  and  the 
-EolidaB;  Aethlius,  Calyce,  and  Endymion;  Coronis 
and  Ischys ;  Phrixus  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  notices  of  central  Greece  commenced^  with 
the  rape  of  Europa,  as  introductory  to  the  Cadmean 
dynasty  of  Boeotia.  The  death  of  Acteeon  was  attri- 
buted, after  Stesichorus,  to  the  wrath  of  Jupiter, 
whom  the  hero  had  presumed  to  rival  in  the  aflfections 
of  Semele.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  fate  of 
Narcissus,  described  as  a  Euboean  of  Eretria,  son 
of  Amaranthus,  the  eponyme  hero  of  a  Euboean 
town.^ 

To  the  Attic  series  belong  the  account  of  Ogyges 
the  autochthon  king,  and  his  flood ;  of  Erechtheus  and 
his  daughter  Orithyia ;  of  her  rape  by  Boreas ;  and  of 
the  twin  Argonauts,  Zetes  and  Calais,  whom  she  bore 
to  that  deity.* 

Acusilaus  next  treated  of  his  native  Argolis;  of 
Pelasgus ;  of  Inachus,  his  daughter  lo,  and  his  son 
Phoroneus,  the  first  of  Argive  mortal  men  ;  of  Argus 
and  his  hundred  eyes  ;  of  Proetus  and  his  incontinent 
daughters.^  The  work  seems  to  have  concluded, 
following  up  the  same  Argive  line  of  mythology,  with 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  royal  races 

»  Frgg.  1.  10,  lla.  25.  29.  «  Frgg.  20—22. 

»  Frgg.  14.  23.  sq.  ♦  Frgg.  12—19. 
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of  Troy,  Lacedsemon,  and  Ithaca ;  the  Mysian  Hera- 
clidsB,  Telephus  andEurypylus.^  The  Phseacians  were 
made,  after  Alcseus,  offspring  of  the  blood-drops  from 
the  mutilated  body  of  Uranus,  instead  of  sons  of 
Posidon,  as  with  Homer.  This  passage  ^  is  quoted 
from  the  author's  "third  book."  As  it  probably 
occurred  in  his  notice  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses,  and 
by  consequence  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  the 
entire  series  of  genealogies  may  be  presumed  to  have 
formed  three  books :  the  first  devoted  to  Thessaly ; 
the  second  to  central  Greece,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  the 
neighbouring  states ;  the  third  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  leading  heroes  who  fought  for  or  against  the 
AtridflB  before  Troy.  The  notice  of  the  HomeridaB  of 
Chios  also  occurred  in  the  third  book ;  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Homeric  character  of  its  subject. 

The  most  curious  remnant  of  the  mythology  of  HUTenion 
Acusilaus  that  has  been  preserved  is  his  account  of  gen/or 
the  origin  of  the  Trojan  war.^  According  to  him  '^'^' 
that  great  series  of  events  was  caused  by  the  ambition 
of  Venus.  An  old  oracle  had  pronounced  that  the 
line  of  Priam  should  be  one  day  supplanted  on  the 
royal  throne  of  Ilium  by  the  descendants  of  Anchises. 
Venus,  desirous  of  becoming  ancestress  of  a  race  for 
whom  this  high  honour  was  reserved,  formed  an 
amorous  connexion  with  Anchises,  and  became  the 
mother  of  iEneas.  In  order  to  secure  the  speedy 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  she  inspires  Paris  and  Helen 
with  mutual  love ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  ab- 
duction of  the  heroine  and  the  invasion  of  the  Troad. 
The  favour  which  Homer  represents  the  goddess  as 
manifesting  towards  the  Trojans  during  the  siege 
was  explained  as  an  insidious  artifice,  resorted  to  for 

>  Frgg.  26—31.  *  Frg.  29.  *  Ftg,  26. 
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the  pnrpoBe  of  more  surely  promotiiig  the  destmction 
of  the  Priamidae,  and  the  advancement  of  her  son  to 
the  chieftainship  of  the  Dardanian  race.  This  new, 
and  apparently  in  great  part  original,  version  of  the 
Trolc  legend,  is  founded  on  the  tradition  of  Homer 
and  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Yenus,  regarding  the 
future  lot  of  ^neas.  It  also  agrees  with  the  Cyprian 
poem  in  describing  Yenus  as  the  principal  agent  in 
the  Trojan  cycle  of  events^,  but  differs  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  her  influence  was  exercised.  The  advantage 
is  certainly  on  the  side  of  the  Argive  logographer ; 
whose  system,  if  less  in  unison  with  the  genuine 
heroic  tradition,  surpasses  that  of  the  Cyclic  poem 
in  ingenuity  and  elegance.  It  affords,  consequently, 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  taste  of  Acusilaus  in 
the  management  of  his  mythological  materiab. 

In  the  collection  of  this  author's  remains  there  is 
but  one  text  which  can  be  considered  as  a  fragment 
in  the  stricter  sense,  or  verbal  extract  firom  his  text. 
The  dialect  of  this  passage  presents,  as  modified 
probably  by  later  transcribers,  purely  Attic  forms. 
But  the  language  in  other  respects  exemplifies,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  primitive  Ionian  prose  style, 
both  in  the  disjointed  arrangement  of  the  clauses, 
and  in  the  poetical  or  even  metrical  turn  of  the 
expression.  On  this  account,  and  as  the  earliest 
extant  specimen  of  Greek  classical  prose,  it  possesses, 
brief  as  it  is,  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in 
our  text :  ^ 

^Slxiavog  Sh  yoL[JLs7  TtjQhv  lauroS  aSeX^Tjv.  TeSv  8^ 
y/yvovra*  rpicr^iTnoi  Trora/jto/.  'Ap^eXaJo^  S^  aircov  Trps- 
tr^oTOLTog^  hol)  TiTifJLtjrai  [xdTiKrra. 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  279.  sqq.  «  Frg.  11. 
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Ocean  espouses  his  own  sister  Tethys.  Three  thousand  rivers 
were  their  offspring.  Of  these  the  eldest  and  most  honoured  was 
Acheloiis. 

The  text  seems  to  be  made  up  in  great  part  of 
fragments  of  dactylic  metre. 

SCYLAX. 

2.  The  earliest  Greek  author  of  a  prose  work  de-  Scyiax  of 
serving  the  name  of  historical  in  the  better  sense  *'^*" 
is  the  geographer  Scyiax  of  Caryanda,  a  town  of  the 
Halicamassian  territory ;  who  may  also  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  of  Greek  navigators.  Acting 
under  the  orders  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (521 — 485  B.C.) 
he  explored  the  river  Indus  from  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  to  its  mouth  ;  whence  he  sailed  westward 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  Ocean  to  the  Red 
Sea.^  Of  this  expedition  he  left  an  account  in 
writing,  cited  by  Aristotle^  relative  to  the  forms  of 
monarchal  government  among  the  Indians.  As  one 
spurious  treatise  which  still  survives,  and  probably 
others  now  lost,  were  current  under  the  name  of 
this  author  in  later  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish the  genuine  from  the  supposititious  in  the  few 
extant  citations  of  "  Scyiax"  ®  chiefly  by  writers  of  a 
low  period.  But  if  these  citations  represent  his  own 
statements,  he  must  have  been  either  a  very  men- 
dacious or  a  very  credulous  traveller.  Several  of 
them  contain  descriptions  of  marvels  or  monsters  of 
the  most  extravagant  kind.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sciapodae,  or  shade-footed  men,  whose 
feet  were   so  broad  that  when  resting  from   their 

>  Herodot.  rv.  44. 

*  Polit.  VII.  13. :  conf.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  566.  658. 

'  Ap.  Klaiwen,  Scyl.  PeripL  p.  254. 
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labour,  they  spread  them  over  their  heads  to  protect 
them  from  the  sunbeams ;  and  the  Otolicnian,  or 
ambrella-eared  men,  Tvhose  ears  were  bo  large  as  to 
serve  for  the  same  purpose.' 

Although  Caryaada,  the  birthplace  of  Scylaz,  waa 
a  DoriaD  town,  it  ia  probable  that,  following  the 
fashion  of  his  time,  he  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
But  the  citations  of  his  work  shed  do  light  on  the 
subject. 

HECAT^U&» 

The  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  this  author  are  the  more  valuable,  from 
having  been  transmitted,  in  great  part,  from  testi- 
mony almost  contemporaneous,  and  in  itself  of  a 
strictly  authentic  nature.  For  Hecatfeus  is  the  only 
previous  writer  in  his  own  branch  of  composition 
whom  Herodotus  cites  by  name;  and  that  in  terms 
indicating  his  high  respect  for  the  character  of  his 
predecessor,  both  as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  That 
Herodotus  should  have  referred  to  Hecatseus  in  his 
literary  capacity  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contro- 
verting him,  may  be  considered  as  even  a  higher 
tribute  to  the  value  of  his  authority  than  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  acquiescence  in  his  views ;  while 
the  ungracious  mode  in  which  some  of  the  rival 
opinions  are  dismissed,  is  compensated  by  the  hand- 
some testimony  home  to  the  personal  merits  of  hira 
by  whom  they  were  entertained,  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  of  the  same  Herodotus. 


'  Klanseo,  p.  257. 

'  Crenter,  Frgg.  HUtt.  Gr.  aatiquiss.  1 806  j  Elaiuen,  Pr^.  Hecatiei ; 
MuUer,  Frgg.  Hecatei,  in  Didot's  CoUection,  toI.  i.  The  fragmeuU  are 
fiud  accordiiig  to  Hiiller,  otilesa  where  the  contnrj  ia  lUted. 
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Hecatseus,  son  of  Hegesander  of  Miletus,  is  stated  His  age 
by  Suidas^  to  have  flourished  from  about  the  65th 
01.  (520  B.C.)  down  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
(479  B.C.),  or  a  few  years  beyond  the  latter  epoch; 
which  notice  is  in  harmony  with  those  supplied  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  the  evidence  of  his  own  remains. 
Allowing  him  thirty-five  years  at  the  former  date, 
taken  as  his  acme  or  flourishing  era,  he  would  have 
been  past  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  Hecatseus  in  the  andcb«- 
politics  of  his  native  country,  would  imply  that  he  ^' 
was  of  noble  Milesian  birth.  This  may  also  be  in- 
ferred from  the  complacency,  ridiculed  by  Herodotus^, 
with  which,  when  in  Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  traced 
back  his  pedigree,  through  Danaus  or  Cecrops  it  may 
be  presumed,  to  one  of  the  deities  of  that  country. 
That  he  was  an  enterprising  traveller  appears,  as  well 
from  the  variety  of  regions  which  he  described,  the 
functions  of  traveller  and  geographer  being  in  those 
days  more  or  less  identical,  as  from  the  title  of  "  far- 
travelled  man^,"  with  which  he  is  honoured  by  his 
commentators.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt 
of  his  having  visited  the  more  accessible  localities 
described  in  his  great  geographical  work.  The  ex- 
tant  notices  of  his  actual  residence  in  foreign  lands, 
or  of  the  nature  and  value  of  his  observations  as  a 
traveller,  relate  solely  to  Egjrpt,  which  country  he 
seems  to  have  carefully  examined. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  political 
conduct  of  Hecatasus  exhibits  him  as  a  sagacious 
councillor,  an  honest  patriot,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
remarkable  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age  for  his  free- 
dom from  the  trammels  of  the  prevailing  superstition, 

^  VY.  'Ecaratof,  'BXXavueoc.  *  n.  143.  '  Agathem,  I.  1. 
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where  tending  to  interfere  with  useful  objects.     In 
the  70th  OL  (499  B.C.),  Aristagoras,  a  leading  citi* 
zen  of  Miletus,  organised  a  conspiracy  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  for  the  emancipation  of  thdr  common  coun- 
try from  the  Persian  yoke.     In  the  council  of  Ionian 
notables,  convened  by  Aristagoras  to  concert  measures 
for  their  proposed  outbreak,  Hecatceus  alone^,  among 
those  present,  discountenanced  the  project,  on  the 
very  shnple  ground  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  effort,  by 
a  few  small  states  at  one  of  its  extremities,  to  assert 
their  independence  against  its  boundless  resources. 
This    argument  he   enforced   by  recapitulating  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  nations  over  which 
Darius  ruled.     His  remonstrances  proving  fruitless, 
he  next  urged  the  necessity  of  securing  beforehand 
a  superiority  on  their  own  proper  element,  the  sea ; 
and  for  this  purpose  proposed  to  convert  into  sinews 
of  war  the  treasures  with   which   Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,had  enriched  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  BranchidaB; 
as  the  best  or  only  means  of  replenishing  their  own 
military  chest,  and  preventing  the  gold,  as  well  as  the 
temple,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  proposal  was  also  rejected  ;  and  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  sanctuary  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  wealth, 
and  prosecute  the  scheme  of  revolt  with  the  other 
limited  means  at  their  disposal.      During  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  disastrous  war  which  ensued,  Hecata3us 
was  author  of  other  prudent  counsels  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, might  have  helped  to  avert  the  calamities  that 
afterwards  befell  his  native  city.   His  advice  was^  that 
Aristagoras  should  strongly  fortify  the  isle  of  Leros, 
as  a  central  military  and  naval  station,  on  which  he 

*  Herodot.  v.  36.  «  Herodot  v.  125. 
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might  fall  back  if  dispossessed  of  Miletus,  or  from 
which  he  might  concert  measures  for  restoring  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  on  the  neighbouring  continent. 
His  advice  was  again  overruled.  But  this  notice  of 
Herodotus  connects  itself  in  an  interesting  manner 
with  an  inscription  lately  discovered  in  the  island, 
containing  a  decree  by  which  HecatsBus,  whether  the 
historian  or  some  one  of  his  descendants,  is  specially 
honoured  as  a  founder  or  benefactor  by  the  LeriansJ 
After  the  reestablishment  of  the  Persian  supremacy, 
Hecatseus,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus^,  was  deputed 
by  his  countrymen  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalties  imposed  by  their  conquerors.  On  his  in- 
quiry of  the  satrap  Artaphemes,  why  the  lonians  still 
continued  to  be  objects  of  so  great  jealousy  to  the 
imperial  government,  the  answer  was :  that  men  who 
had  the  evils  recently  inflicted  on  them  by  a  victorious 
enemy  still  fresh  in  their  memories,  could  not  but 
be  objects  of  suspicion  to  their  masters.  To  which 
Hecata^us  replied:  If  past  injuries  are  a  source  of 
hatred,  might  not  acts  of  benevolence  produce  in  their 
turn  feelings  of  gratitude  and  confidence  ?  Arta- 
phemes,  struck  with  the  justice  of  the  remark,  hence- 
forward not  only  adopted  a  milder  policy  towards  his 
Greek  dependents,  but  restored  to  them  their  antient 
forms  of  local  government.  This  reestablishment  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  by 
Mardonius  (not  Artaphemes  as  in  Diodorus),  after 
the  Milesian  revolt,  is  specially  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus^, but  without  any  notice  of  Hecatseus  as  having 
been  instrumental  to  the  change.     Numerous  other 

*  Robs,  Inscript.  Gr.  inedit.  fascic.  u.  p.  28.  sqq.,  Athens,  1842. 

*  Excerpt.  Vat.,  ed.  Maj.  p.  38. 
'  VI.  43. :   sec  infra,  Ch.  vi.  §  17. 
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authors  of  note  bear  testimony  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Hecat^eos  was  held  by  his  coantrymen,  both 
on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  of  his  per- 
sonal merit.^ 
Hi*  p«ri-  3.  Of  the  only  two  works  ascribed  to  Hecatseus',  one, 
iWipcioB  entitled  Periodus,  or  Travels  round  the  earth,  also 
^[J2*  Description  of  the  earth,  was  of  the  strictly  geo- 
graphical order.  The  other,  of  the  Iqgographic  order, 
is  sometimes  cited  under  the  title  of  Genealogies, 
sometimes  under  that  of  Histories.  The  Periodus 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being  the  earliest 
work  of  its  kind  the  remains  of  which  are  sufficiently 
copious  to  furnish  any  clear  notion  of  its  character ; 
and  as  embodying  the  earliest  complete  system  of 
Greek  geography.  It  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  what,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  antients, 
was  called  a  Periplus,  or  Circumnavigation ;  a  de- 
scription, namely,  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  of  those  of  other  neighbouring  seas,  in  so  far  as 
explored.  Such  was  at  this  early  period  the  most 
popular,  if  not  the  only  species  of  Greek  geographical 
compendium  ;  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  continents,  concurring  with  a  proportional  in- 
difference to  their  condition,  to  maintain  them  in  their 
primitive  state  of  obscurity.  The  extent  and  method 
of  the  periplus  of  Hecataeus  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map^,  constructed 
from  the  remains  of  the  original  text.  The  interior 
of  each  country  will  there,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found 
blank ;    while  the  seacoasts,  unless  in  some  few  in- 

'  Hcruclit.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  §  1. ;  Strab.  i.  p.  7.,  xiv.  p.  635.;  Aga- 
thcm.  I.  1. ;  Cercidas,  ap.  iElian.  V.  H.  xiii.  20. ;  Solinus,  45. 

■  Suici.  V.  'RXXoviroc :  conf.  Klausen,  Frgg.  Hecat.  p.  13.;  Didot,  Frgg. 
p.  xi. ;  Strab.  i.  p.  7. 
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stances,  where  their  barbarous  state,  or  other  causes, 
rendered  them  less  accessible  to  the  Greek  navigator, 
are  studded  with  names.  To  this  rule  however  there 
are  exceptions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
Egjrpt,  a  country  consisting  in  fact  but  of  the  shores 
of  one  great  navigable  river,  and  assuming  conse- 
quently, even  in  its  interior,  much  the  character  of 
a  maritime  region.  Its  greater  accessibility  to  the 
Ionian  Greeks,  with  its  own  peculiar  sources  of  attrac- 
tion, could  also  hardly  fail  to  procure  it  a  prominent 
place  in  any  work  of  this  class.  Egypt  is  the  only 
one  of  the  countries  comprised  by  HecataBus  in  his 
Periodus,  which  we  know  from  positive  testimony, 
that  of  Herodotus,  to  have  been  visited  by  himself. 
His  own  personal  character,  however,  with  the  credit 
which  he  enjoyed  for  zealous  historical  research,  and 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  notices,  can  leave  little 
doubt  of  his  having  explored  the  more  accessible  of 
the  localities  which  he  describes,  especially  the  coasts 
of  Greece,  southern  Italy,  Thrace,  Asia  minor,  Syria, 
and  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Libya.  The  only 
previous  author  whom  he  cites,  and  that  but  twice,  is 
Homer.  ^ 

Hecataeus  looked  upon  the  earth  as  one  great  con- 
tinent, consisting  of  two  principal  divisions,  Europe 
to  the  north-west,  and  Asia  to  the  south-east.  These 
divisions  were  separated  by  the  irregular  line  of  sea 
which  extends  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
coast  of  Colchis  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine;  and  were  there  united  by  the  mountain  ridge 
of  Caucasus,  stretching  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  In  regard  to  the  outer  extremities  of  this 
continent,  Hecataeus,  deferring  to  the  popular  doc- 

»  Frgg.  145.  227. 
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trine  of  the  primitive  cosmogony,  assumed  the  habit- 
able  earth  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  water,  called, 
in  the  poetical  language  which,  whether  in  a  poetical 
or  a  literal  sense,  he  seems  also  to  have  adopted,  the 
River  Ocean.  From  this  circumfluent  ocean,  not  only 
all  the  great  seas,  gulfs,  or  lakes  of  the  continent, 
but  several  of  the  larger  rivers,  the  sources  of  which 
remained  unexplored  by  the  Greeks,  were  supposed  to 
emanate.^  The  passage  of  Herodotus^,  in  which  he 
sneers  at  the  "  writers  of  travels  round  the  world, 
who  drew  the  earth  as  a  circular  plane  surrounded 
by  the  river  ocean,  and  Europe  as  equal  in  size  to 
Asia,"  has  been  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be  aimed 
at  HecatflBUS.  The  term  "  Periodus "  here  used  by 
Herodotus,  the  Periodus  of  Hecateaus  being  at  that 
time  the  only  publication  of  note  so  entitled,  or  in 
which  the  divisions  of  the  earth  were  limited  to  two, 
Europe  and  Asia,  can  leave  little  doubt  on  the  subject. 
This  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  confirmed  by 
another  taunt  thrown  out  by  Herodotus,  in  the  same 
context,  against  those  who  supposed  the  Nile  to  be  an 
emanation  from  this  river  ocean,  a  doctrine  which  also 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Hecataaus. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  cavil  of  Herodotus,  and 
of  the  crude  notion  of  Hecatasus  himself  regarding 
the  source*  of  the  Nile,  the  Oceanic  theory  of  the 
latter  was  not  only  one  natural  for  a  Greek  of 
that  age  to  entertain,  but  which  has  been  shown  by 
modem  research  to  be  substantially  true.  Every 
attempt  of  the  Greeks  themselves  to  explore  the 
outer  extremities  of  the  earth  had  shown  it  to  be 
bounded  by  water.  It  was,  therefore,  a  plausible 
inference  that  a  similar  boundary  existed  in  the  unex- 

»  Frg.  339. :  conf.  278.  ^  ,y^  3^^ 
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plored  extremities ;  and  admitting  ice,  by  which  He- 
catasus^  knew  the  northern  continent  to  be  bounded, 
to  rank  as  a  portion  of  the  circumfluent  water,  the 
western  hemisphere  is  now  ascertained  to  be,  as  He- 
catseus  believed,  a  large  island. 

The  "  Description  of  the  earth"  was,  by  reference 
to  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  thing  described, 
itself  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  entitled  Europe, 
the  other  Asia.  Libya  or  Africa,  which  afterwards 
formed  a  quarter  by  itself,  was  but  a  part  of  Asia 
in  the  system  of  Hecatseus.  Egypt  was  distributed 
by  him  between  the  two  Asiatic  provinces  of  Arabia 
and  Libya,  the  Nile  forming  the  boundary ;  a  method 
retained  in  the  subsequent  Greek  geography,  where 
the  Nile  separated  Asia  and  Libya.  This  splitting 
of  one  narrow  country  between  two  different  pro- 
vinces, a  country,  moreover,  so  uniform  in  its  own 
character  and  that  of  its  inhabitants,  and  so  broadly 
distinguished  from  its  neighbours,  is  certainly  a  sin- 
gular arrangement.  The  Red  Sea,  and  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  that  sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
offer  so  much  apter  a  boundary,  that,  even  had  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  Nile  been  occupied  by 
different  races,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  modem 
geographer  would  have  imagined  another  mode  of 
division.  With  the  Greeks,  however,  the  force  of 
this  reasoning  was  little  felt.  Their  notions  of  the 
extent  or  form  of  the  Arabian  gulf  were  not  very 
definite ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  Hecatajus 
did  not  suppose  it  to  be  a  lake  ;  while  their  veneration 
for  the  Nile,  on  account  of  the  grandeur  and  bene- 
ficence of  its  stream,  and  of  the  vast  extent  to  which 
it  intersects  the  southern  continent,  seemed  to  give  it 

»  Frg.  160. 
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an  almost  divine  claim  to  the  honour  of  bounding  the 
two  main  divisions  of  that  continent.  Here,  however, 
another  question  arose :  How  were  the  islands  of  the 
river,  especially  the  great  cluster  of  them  which 
forms  the  Delta,  to  be  disposed  of;  as  lying  neither 
on  the  one  nor  the  other  bank,  but  in  the  bosom  of 
the  stream  ?  This  question  was  a  source  of  some  em- 
barrassment, as  we  know,  to  Herodotus ;  and  may 
probably  have  been  so  also  to  Hecateeus ;  but  his 
remains  afford  no  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
may  have  attempted  to  solve  it.^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  division  of 
this  work  into  two  books  or  parts,  under  the  titles  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  originates  with  its  author.  So 
antiquated  a  method  of  arrangement  was  not  likely 
to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  grammarians,  to  whom 
we  are  in  many  other  instances  indebted  for  the 
Books  and  Chapters  of  the  early  classics.  The 
subordinate  parts  of  the  Asia  are  also  occasionally 
quoted  by  titles  derived  from  separate  regions  or  pro- 
vinces; such  as  "iEolica,"  *'Egypt,"  ''Libya."^  No 
similar  subdivisions  of  the  Europe  can  be  recognised. 
Genuine  The  genuine  character  of  this  work  was  disputed 

*  Herodotus  (n.  15,  16.)  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  certain  "Ionian 
Greeks,"  who,  while  they  admitted  three  "  quarters"  of  the  earth,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Libya,  denied  that  Egypt  proper,  which  they  restricted  to  the 
Delta,  belonged  either  to  Asia  or  to  Libya.  "  If  so,"  he  remarks,  "  Egypt 
would  require  to  be  classed  by  itself  as  a  fourth  quarter."  The  con- 
jecture of  modern  commentators  (C.  Miiller  in  frgg.  295,  296.),  that 
Herodotus  here,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  the  river  Ocean,  has  Hecataeus 
more  inunediately  in  view  in  his  sneering  allusion  to  "  Ionian  Greeks,"  is 
set  aside  by  the  facts :  first,  that  wlule  Hecataeus  admitted  but  two  main 
divisions  of  the  earth,  the  "  lonians  "  ridiculed  by  Herodotus  are  said  by 
him  to  have  admitted  three;  and  secondly,  that  Hecataeus  describes 
several  cities  on  the  upper  Nile  as  situated  in  Egypt  (frgg.  267.  sqq.), 
whereas  the  lonians  in  question  restricted  Egypt  to  the  Delta. 

*  Frgg.  212,  213.  264,  265.  271.  alibi. 
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by  Callimachus  the  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  character  of 
Alexandrian  era,  on  grounds  which  have  not  been  odu..^*" 
recorded.'  His  opinion  was  combated  by  his  con- 
temporary Eratosthenes,  a  more  competent  judge  in 
such  matters,  supported  by  Strabo  and  other  leading 
geographers  who  cite  Hecataeus  as  an  authority. 
Among  the  arguments  used  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo  in  favour  of  their  opinion^,  was  the  corre^ 
spondence  between  the  style  of  the  Periodus  and  that 
of  the  Genealogies  of  the  same  author,  the  genuine 
character  of  which  latter  work  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  been  questioned.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Eratosthenes  was  right.  It  is  highly 
improbable  in  itself  that  a  book  of  such  general 
notoriety  as  the  Periodus  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  that  au- 
thor, should  not  only  have  been  lost,  but  supplanted 
by  another  spurious  production  during  the  century, 
or  little  more,  that  intervened  between  Herodotus 
and  Callimachus.  Nor,  in  the  remains  of  the  Peri- 
odus, can  any  symptoms  be  recognised  of  the  handi- 
work of  an  Alexandrian  bookmaker.  They  are 
pregnant  throughout,  in  the  names  and  notices  of 
the  places  described,  and  in  the  style  of  the  descrip- 
tion, with  a  savour  of  primitive  Ionian  antiquity 
unlikely  to  have  been  imparted  by  any  spurious 
agency  ^ 

4.  From  the  order  still  observable  in  the  arrange-  Arrange- 
ment of  the  localities  in  the  bulkier  extant  fragments,  ^nunu.*** 
it  appears  that  Hecataeus  commenced  his  description 
of  each  division  of  the  earth  with  the  countries  on 


*  Ap.  Athcn.  II.  p.  70. :  conf.  Arr.  Exp.  Alux.  v.  6. 

•  Strabo,  i.  p.  7. 

^  Conf.  Klausen,  p.  22.     See  Appendix  D. 
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the  Hellespont.^  Thence  he  proceeded,  first  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Euxine  northwards  round  that 
sea  till  he  reached  the  Asiatic  frontier  at  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus.  He  then,  returning  to  his  previous 
starting-point,  coasted  southwards  along  the  shores  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  taking  on  his  way  the  islands  of 
the  ^giean,  which  appear,  except  a  few  of  the  smallest 
on  the  immediate  coast  of  Asia,  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  his  Europe.^  From  the  southern  shores  of 
Greece  he  continued  his  course  northwards  along  those 
of  Epirus;  across  the  Adriatic  to  Italy;  round  the 
coasts  of  that  country,  taking  Sicily  and  other  islands 
by  the  way;  and  along  the  shore  of  Liguria,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On  the  Asiatic 
side  he  adopted  a  similar  method  ;  sailing  first  north- 
wards round  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  to 
the  Cimmerian  point  of  junction  with  his  European 
track ;  and  then  resuming,  as  formerly,  his  Helles- 
pontian  point  of  departure,  he  proceeded  south-east- 
ward along  the  shores  of  Asia  minor,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  up  the  Nile.  Returning  once  more  to  the 
northern  point  of  junction,  his  line  of  description 
traversed  mount  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian  sea,  which, 
according  to  Hecataeus,  communicated  with  the 
Eastern  ocean.  Thence  turning  southwards  and 
westwards  along  the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian 
shores,  real  or  imaginary,  of  that  ocean,  he  fell  in 
with  the  extremity  of  his  previous  route  up  the  Nile. 
From  the  mouth  of  that  river  he  proceeded  along  the 
coast  of  Libya,  by  Carthage,  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules; where  he  met  the  western  extremity  of  his 
European  course. 

*  Klauscn,  Frag^.  p.  14. ;  Didut,  p.  11. 
<  Frgg.  08.  sqq.  2U6. 
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The  fragments  of  the  Periodus  are  so  numerous  as 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  large 
portion  of  the  substance  of  the  original  text;  and 
might  perhaps  admit  of  being  fashioned  into  a  ske* 
leton  of  what  was,  even  when  entire,  but  a  meagre 
and  fleshless  body.  They  amount  in  all  to  about 
330 ;  of  which  nearly  300  are  found  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  As  these  names, 
numerous  as  they  are,  could  not  have  formed  the 
whole  of  those  contained  in  the  original  work  of  He- 
cataeus,  the  question  arises :  Upon  what  grounds  did 
Stephanus  proceed  in  making  his  selection ;  or  rather, 
in  quoting  Hecatseus  preferably  to  other  geographers, 
as  a  special  authority  in  regard  to  particular  places  ? 
That  his  selection  was  not  dictated  solely  by  the  im- 
portance of  each  locality,  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  neither  Athens,  nor  Argos,  nor  Ephesus, 
nor  many  other  Greek  cities  of  note,  find  a  place  in 
his  list.  Among  the  other  motives  which  might  sug- 
gest themselves,  a  very  natural  one  would  be  the 
circumstance  of  the  Periodus  being  either  the  only, 
or  the  oldest  work  of  Greek  geography  in  which  the 
name  cited  occurred ;  and  the  evidence  supplied  by 
this  peculiarity  to  the  antiquity  of  both  name  and 
place.  Importance  might  also  attach  to  any  anti- 
quated singularity  of  form,  in  which  the  name  ap- 
peared, or  to  the  curiosity  of  the  notices  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  The  influence  of  each  of  these 
motives  appears  to  be  exemplified  in  portions  of  the 
compilation.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of 
names  to  which  none  of  those  causes  seem  to  apply, 
and  the  selection  of  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  Byzantine  compiler. 

But  by  whatever  motives,  in  individual  cases,  the  Countries 
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omitted  or   choice  of  StephoHUS  may  have  been  influenced,  the 
neglected,    j^m^^jg^g  ^nd  positions  of  the  names  in  his  list  may 

be  understood  to  represent  at  least  the  proportions  in 
which  those  of  the  entire  body  from  which  they  were 
culled  were  distributed  on  the  map  of  Hecata^us. 
By  far  the  greater  part  accordingly  are  clustered,  as 
was  natural,  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Hellas  itself, 
or  on  other  central  points  of  Hellenic  civilisation ; 
and  the  number  decreases,  as  a  general  rule,  much  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  or  inaccessibility  of 
the  place  augments.  Hence,  where  any  marked  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  observable,  such  as  the 
occurrence  of  blanks  in  regions  where  detail  might 
have  been  expected,  there  is  fair  ground  to  assume 
that  some  special  cause  had  interfered  with  the  au- 
thor's prosecution  of  his  researches.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Italy,  for  example,  up  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
the  names  are  almost  as  frequent  as  on  the  coasts  of 
the  iEgajan.  But  from  that  bay  northwards,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  peninsula,  we  have  a  vacant  space 
of  between  300  and  400  miles.  The  numerous  and 
already  flourishing  Pelasgian  or  Etruscan  cities  of 
that  coast,  inclusive  of  the  mighty  Rome,  already 
engaged,  like  an  infant  Hercules,  in  strangling  her 
indigenous  rivals  before  commencing  her  career  of 
foreign  conquest,  are  passed  over ;  and  the  next  place 
mentioned  is  a  petty  Ligurian  seaport,  to  the  west 
of  modern  Genoa,  appropriately  called  by  the  name 
it  still  bears  of  Monoecus,  or  "  Solitary  dwelling." 
From  this  point,  along  the  comparatively  inhospitable 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  a  name  occurs  here  and 
there  ;  usually  that  of  some  Greek  or  Phoenician  co' 
lony,  such  as  Massilia,  Narbo,  Sicania.  On  each  side 
of  the  Straits,  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  Phce- 
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nician  influence,  the  towns  become  more  frequent,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  are  clustered  almost 
as  thickly  as  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  To  the  east  of 
Carthage  is  another  dreary  waste  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  relieved  by  a  few  notices  of  Libyan  tribes, 
until  we  approach  the  shore  of  the  Delta.  Similar 
blanks  are  observable  on  the  eastern  coast  of  upper 
Italy ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Euxine.^ 

5.  The  existence  of  these  blanks  appears  quite 
natural  in  several  of  the  cases  where  they  occur; 
such  as  the  African  Syrtes  eastward  of  Carthage,  the 
north-western  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  those  of  the 
upper  Adriatic ;  these  being  all,  in  the  days  of  He- 
cataeus,  comparatively  uncivilised  regions.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  explain  the  vacuity  on  the  coast  of 
Tyrrhenia,  northward  of  Naples.  There  existed  here 
all  the  inducements  to  a  more  detailed  notice,  which 
the  interest  and  curiosity  of  a  state  of  civilisation, 
already  far  advanced  but  as  yet  little  familiar  to  the 
Greeks,  ought  to  have  held  out.  Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  neglect  is  on  the  part  of  the  compiler 
rather  than  of  the  original  author.  It  is  far  from 
likely  that  Stephanus,  in  drawing  so  copiously  from 
the  text  of  a  primitive  geographer  regarding  so 
many  countries  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time 
of  Homer  downwards,  should  have  omitted  to  quote 
him  where  his  notices  would  have  possessed  so  clear 
an  advantage  of  novelty  and  originality.  The  in- 
ference therefore  must  be,  that  some  special  obstacle 
existed  to  the  Greek  traveller's  closer  acquaintance 
with  this  part  of  Italy.     May  not  such  an  obstacle 

*  Crete,  Cyprus,  Sardinia,  and  Corcyra  are  similarly  neglected ;  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Hecatanis  paid  less  attention  to  blands 
than  to  continents. 
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be  discovered  in  a  feeling  of  national  animosity  en- 
tertained by  the  Italian  states  towards  the  Hellenes  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  usually  charac- 
terised as  the  enlightened  spirit  of  Greek  colonial 
enterprise,  was  also  a  spirit  of  piracy  and  usurpation. 
The  first  thought  of  a  body  of  Hellenic  citizens,  on 
finding  the  world  too  narrow  for  them  at  home,  was 
to  set  sail,  generally  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
seize  on  the  nearest  city  or  territory  worth  possessing, 
or  the  existing  owners  of  which  they  thought  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  eject  or  enslave.  In  this  way 
they  had  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  southern  Italy, 
and  were  daily  endeavouring  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments in  that  region,  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural 
that  the  states  of  those  countries  should  close  their 
ports  against  Greek  vessels,  as  more  likely  to  be  the 
bearers  of  enemies  and  plunderers  than  of  friendly 
visitors.  There  is  accordingly  no  allusion  in  any 
early  classic  to  amicable  relations  between  the  Hel- 
lenes and  the  Tyrrhenian  republics.  The  only  men- 
tion of  dealings  between  them,  in  the  copious  historical 
miscellany  of  Herodotus \  is  his  account  of  the  resist- 
ance jointly  offered  by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Phoeni- 
cians to  a  series  of  those  same  piratical  outrages  by 
a  body  of  Greek  adventurers.  Nor  does  it  seem  a 
fortuitous  coincidence  that  Herodotus,  while  enlarg- 
ing so  much  and  so  often  on  the  geography  of  other 
less  remarkable  regions,  should  have  abstained  from 
all  special  notice  of  central  Italy.  The  opportunity 
which  his  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Pho- 
coean  and  the  Tyrrheno-Phoenician  fleets  off  the  coast 
of  Corsica  supplied  for  a  description  of  the  native 

*  I.  166. 
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country  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  was  at  least  as  favourable 
as  that  afforded  by  the  Persian  inroad  into  Libya, 
for  his  elaborate  account  ^  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
that  region.  It  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  mere 
accident,  that  the  leading  geographer  and  the  leading 
historian  of  this  period  should  agree  in  their  silence 
as  to  a  country  which  was,  a  few  generations  after- 
wards, to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  Greece  and  of  the  world. 

The  comparatively  copious  account  given  of  the 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine,  would  imply  that  the 
geographer's  own  travels  had  extended  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  European  point  of  junction;  perhaps 
across  the  ridge  of  Caucasus  to  the  frontiers  of  Media. 
Beyond  the  latter  country  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
carried  his  personal  researches.  For  his  vague  and 
scanty  notions  of  India,  Persia  proper,  and  other 
countries  on  the  Southern  ocean,  he  may  have  been 
indebted  to  Scylax,  or  to  some  native  oriental  autho- 
rity. 

Even  in  its  original  integrity  the  narrative  of  the  chamcter- 
Periodus  must  have  been  but  meagre.  The  extant  '^reh!*** 
fragments  are  little  more  than  names  of  places  and 
founders ;  with  an  occasional  sentence  or  two  of  com- 
mentary. Two  examples  alone^  occur  of  notations  of 
distance  from  place  to  place.  Many  of  the  names  are 
such  as  were  obsolete  or  antiquated  in  later  times ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  selected  on  that  account  by 
the  authors  who  quote  them.  Of  fabulous  localities 
the  list  is  almost  free ;  and  but  few  legends  of  mar- 
vellous or  supernatural  phenomena  are  introduced. 
The  Sciapoda),  or  Shade-footed  Africans,  are  men- 
tioned^, but  without  the  mythical  etymology  of  their 

1  XV.  145.  2  Frgg.  163.  303.  ^  y^^^  ^Qd. 
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names  authorised  by  Scylax.  The  Pygmies  are  also 
described^,  with  their  wars  against  the  cranes  cele- 
brated in  poetical  tradition  since  the  time  of  Homer. 
Both  these  fables  seem  to  have  a  basis  of  fact.  The 
SciapodsB  are  the  splay-footed  negro  race.  The  Pyg- 
xnies  assume  a  still  more  evident  reality  in  the  person 
of  the  Bushmen  of  central  Africa,  the  most  diminu- 
tive men  known  to  exist.  The  identity  of  this  race 
-with  the  classical  Pygmies  is  further  confirmed  in  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus^  of  other  neighbouring 
African  tribes,  whom  he  describes  as  Tmng  in  caves, 
feeding  on  reptiles,  and  speaking  a  language  like  the 
chattering  of  bats.  For  the  Bushmen  live  in  caves, 
feed  on  carrion ;  and  their  dialect  consists  in  great 
part  of  sounds  more  like  the  cackling  of  birds  than 
the  articulations  of  the  human  voice.  The  war  wth 
the  cranes  also  finds  a  parallel  in  the  fact,  that  the 
life  of  the  Bushmen  is  one  of  continual  self-defence 
against  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert  which  they 
inhabit. 

In  his  antiquarian  and  etymological  commentaries, 
HecataBus  shows  himself  an  orthodox  adherent  of  the 
popular  creed,  also  subscribed  to  by  Herodotus,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  almost  every  country  or  city  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  of  a  hero  by  whom  it  was 
founded.  Among  other  examples.  Media  was  called 
after  Medus  son  of  Medea^ ;  Phocis  derived  its  name 
from  Phocus,  who  was  father  of  Crisus  founder  of 
Crisa.  Chios  was  called  after  Chius  son  of  Ocean,  or 
after  a  nymph  Chios,  or  from  the  quantity  of  snow 
(chion)  which  fell  in  the  island.*  Of  properly  his- 
torical founders  no  names  occur.     The  nearest  ap- 

>  Frg.  266.  *  IV.  183.  sq.  *  Frg.  171. 
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proach  to  one  is  that  of  Cnopus  son  of  Codnis ;  from 
whom  the  Ionian  city  of  Erythrae  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  surname  Cnopopolis.^  The  only  colony  of 
acknowledged  historical  age,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  assigned  to  its  real  authors,  is  Massilia. 

The  more  detailed  geographical  commentaries  of 
Hecataeus  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  bestowed  upon 
Egypt.  He  described  the  phcBnix,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  mode  of  catching  the  crocodile.^  He  specu- 
lated on  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  river 
he  supposed  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  Southern 
ocean.*  He  repudiated,  however,  another  doctrine 
founded  on  the  same  Oceanic  theory,  as  to  an  under- 
ground communication  between  the  sources  of  cer- 
tain celebrated  pairs  of  rivers  or  fountains  bearing 
the  same  names ;  of  the  Peloponnesian  Inachus  for 
example,  and  the  Amphilochian  Inachus.*  Like  Hero- 
dotus he  considered  the  Delta  as  a  comparatively  new 
country  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  account  given  by  him  of  the  floating  island 
of  Chemmis^,  for  which  he  is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus^, 
he  seems  merely  to  have  repeated  what  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  told  him ;  as  Herodotus  himself  has  done 
with  equal  complacency  in  regard  to  many  quite 
as  incredible  matters.  The  citation  by  Photius  of 
Hecatffius  Milesius,  as  the  authority  from  whom 
Diodorus  borrowed  his  Egyptian  version  of  the 
Exodus,  has  usually,  and  perhaps  justly  been  con- 
sidered an  error  of  Photius  ;  and  the  passage  has  been 
assigned  by  preference  to  the  later  Ilecatseus  of 
Abdera,  author  of  a  work  on  Jewish  history.^     The 

»  Frg.  215.  «  Frg.  292.  '  Frg.  278. 
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argument  however  in  favour  of  this  view,  that  a 
Greek  historian  of  so  early  a  period  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  name  or  history  of 
Moses,  is  in  some  degree  invalidated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  the 
younger  contemporary  of  Hecatasus.  That  the  Mile- 
sian geographer  also  possessed  a  certain  local  know- 
ledge of  Palestine,  appears  from  his  familiarity  with 
its  real  name  Canaan,  as  quoted  by  him  under  the 
variety  or  corruption  of  Chn&.^ 
HUgeiiea.  g.  The  "  Gcncalogics  "  of  Hecatseus  narrated,  like 
work.  those  of  Acusilaus,  the  pedigrees  and  adventures  of 
the  heroes  of  the  mythical  age.  The  two  works  ap- 
pear indeed,  in  all  fundamental  respects,  to  have 
resembled  each  other.  The  only  material  diflference 
seems  to  have  been  that  while  Acusilaus,  in  emulation 
of  his  master  Hesiod,  devoted  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion to  the  theogony,  or  divine  department  of  mythical 
genealogy,  the  theological  matter  of  Hecatseus  was 
restricted  to  what  was  required  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction to  his  human  lines  of  descent.  His  order  of 
succession  opened,  not  with  Chaos,  Uranus,  or  Terra, 
but  with  Deucalion,  as  the  originator  of  terrestrial 
life.  The  work  was  divided  into  books,  four  of  which 
are  cited  in  the  fragments;  but  the  same  notices 
afford  no  clear  insight  into  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  were  arranged.  Among  the  enterprises  nar- 
rated, prominence  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  to  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les. The  warlike  adventures  of  the  Amazons  were 
also  noticed.  The  parts  of  Greece  to  the  affairs  of 
which  the  greatest  number  of  extant  passages  re- 
late, are  Thessaly,  Argos,  and  Arcadia.     The  impor- 
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tation  of  the  alphabet  into  Greece  was  assigned  to 
Cadmus.^  Hecatajus  also  described  the  sojourn  in 
Attica  of  the  tribe  of  Pelasgians  who  afterwards 
migrated  to  Lemnos;  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
cause  of  that  migration,  which  is  controverted  by 
Herodotus  as  unfair  towards  the  Athenians.^ 

The  exordium  of  this  work  contained  a  denun- 
ciation by  Hecataeus  of  the  absurdity  of  the  Greek 
fabulous  legends,  and  an  expression  of  his  determi- 
nation to  treat  his  own  subjects  with  a  greater  regard 
than  preceding  authors  to  truth  and  common  sense. 
If  he  has  fulfilled  this  declaration  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, he  has  certainly  not  done  so  to  that  of  his 
more  intelligent  readers,  antient  or  modem ;  there 
being  few  authors  who  seem  to  have  manifested  a 
greater  deference  to  those  extravagancies  of  tlie 
popular  mythology  which  he  professed  to  contemn. 
He  is  quoted,  for  example,  as  an  authority  in  support 
of  the  legend,  repudiated  by  less  credulous  mytholo- 
gers,  that  the  ram  of  Phrixus  was  endowed  with 
human  speech.  His  spirit  of  credulity  also  displays 
itself  in  his  attempts  to  elicit  fact  from  fable  by  the 
crucible  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  attempts  which, 
as  frequently  happens  even  with  more  ingenious  in- 
terpreters, result  but  in  the  substitution  of  still  more 
extravagant  fables  for  those  which  it  is  proposed  to 
explain  away.  The  legend  of  Hercules  dragging 
Cerberus  from  Hades  originated,  according  to  Heca- 
taBUS  ^,  in  a  monstrous  serpent  which  haunted  a  cave 
in  Cape  Taenarus,  and  from  its  ferocity  and  deadly 
bite  had  acquired  the  name  of  Dog  of  Death,  but 
was  overcome  and  brought  alive  to  Argos  by  Her- 
cules. 

>  Frg.  3G1.  '  Frg.  362.  ^  Frg.  346. 
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His  dialect  The  dialcct  of  HecatsBus  is  characterised  by  an 
«n  »ty  «•  intelligent  grammarian  ^  as  the  purest  model  of  the 
Ionic ;  and  as  such  is  contrasted  >vith  the  mixed  dia- 
lect of  Herodotus.  The  distinction  has  been  ex- 
plained above,  as  implying  that  while  Hecatajus  was 
content  with  his  native  Milesian  forms  of  the  common 
Ionian  tongue,  the  idiom  of  Herodotus  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  varieties  specified  by  himself  as  spoken 
in  the  several  Ionian  states  of  Asia  minor,  with  an 
admixture  of  old  Homeric  phraseology.  The  existing 
remains  of  Hecataeus  can  hardly  supply  a  fair  crite- 
rion for  estimating  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
dialect,  having,  it  is  probable,  been  subjected  to  the 
usual  alterations  by  successive  generations  of  tran- 
scribers. Judging,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
lonisms  which  remain,  Hecatsaus  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  sparing  of  those  combinations  of  liquid 
vowels  in  which  Herodotus  so  greatly  indulges.  His 
language  also  presented  occasional  words  or  forms 
rare  or  obsolete  both  in  the  common  Ionic  and 
the  classical  Greek'^,  and  which  may  probably  have 
been  Milesian  idioms.  His  style,  although  of  the 
"  disjointed "  or  sententious  order,  was  yet  consi- 
dered so  agreeable  and  correct,  as  to  have  obtained 
him  a  place  among  the  standards  of  classical  Hel- 
lenic prose.^  The  fragments  also  offer  some  curious 
examples  of  the  tendency  to  poetical  phraseology  in 
primitive  logographic  style.  The  latter  part  of  the 
subjoined  sentence  is  a  hexameter  verse,  one  half  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  Homer : 


*  Hermog.  De  form.  Orat.  p.  402.,  ed.  1569. 

«  Frgg.  354.  358.  366,  367.  369.  371. 
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KctTTpog  7]V  iv  T<S  opsi  xa)  ^w^iZiovg  xaxa  ;roXXa 
iopysv.^ 

The  following  passage  ^,  which  seems  to  be  a  literal 
extract  from  the  "Genealogy,"  is  a  characteristic 
example  both  of  his  sententious  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression, and  of  his  method  of  m3rthological  and  ety^ 
mological  investigation : 

^OpitrQshg  h  AsuxaXiwrfog  rp^Qsv  slg  AiroiXiav  im  ^tri- 
Xs/a*  xoLi  xuwp  attrtp  trriXs^og  enxe  *  xai  og  exeXsuo'ev 
aurov  xaropv^Qriyai  *  xa\  i^  auroS  t^u  oifJiirBTs^og  ;roXu- 
trra^uT^og  *  Sio  xa}  rhv  auroS  ;ra7Sa  4>utiov  ixd'hetrs. 
Tourou  Ss  Oivevg  iyivsro^  x7i.r^Qsig  dtTO  rdiu  afiTri'Kcov. 
Oi  yap  ;raXaoi  "EXhrjveg  olvag  exd\ouv  rag  dfiTriXovg. 
Ohiwg  Sk  iyivero  AlrwTiog. 

Orestheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  arrived  in  ^tolia,  in  search  of  a 
kingdom.  Here  his  dog  produced  him  a  green  plant.  Upon 
which  he  ordered  the  dog  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  from  its 
body  sprang  a  vine  fertile  in  grapes.  Hence  he  called  his  son 
Phytius.  The  son  of  Phytius  was  CEneus,  so  named  after  the  vine 
plant.  For  the  antient  Greeks  called  the  vine  CEna.  The  son  of 
CEneus  was  ^tolus. 

This  laconic  accumulation  of  trivial  fables,  and 
equally  trivial  etymological  puns  ^,  is  singularly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  mode  in  which  credulity  and  love  of 
the  marvellous  were  combined  in  this  author  and  in 
the  public  for  whom  he  wrote,  with  that  good  sense 
and  clear  judgement  which  distinguished  both  in  the 
practical  business  of  life. 

>  Frg.  344.:  conf.  l\.  i.  175.  *  Frg.  341.:  conf.  332. 
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DIONYSIUS  OF  MiLKTUs 

Dionysius  ^as  contemporaneous  with  Hecatseiis ;  and  the  mode 
in  which  their  names  are  coupled  together  in  the  cita- 
tions \  implies  that  they  coincided  in  some  of  their 
principal  historical  views.  This  similarity  seems  to 
have  extended  to  the  still  eariier  Milesian  patriarchs 
of  prose  literature,  Cadmus  and  Anaximander.  The 
four  have  been  classed  accordingly  in  a  former  page 
as  forming  a  Milesian  school  or  sect  of  historical  com- 
position.^ 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Dionysius  nothing  has 
been  recorded,  nor  do  his  writings  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  much  popularity.  Neither  their  titles  nor 
their  subjects  have  been  mentioned  by  any  author  of 
credit ;  and  such  notices  of  them  as  occur  in  the  later 
grammarians  are  of  little  value,  owing  to  the  palpable 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  Milesian  Dionysius 
is  confounded  with  that  of  other  later  Dionysii,  writers 
for  the  most  part  little  more  celebrated  than  himself, 
and  concerning  whose  persons  and  labours  the  same 
uncertainty  exists.  The  following  titles  are  enume- 
rated under  the  head  of  Dionysius  Milesius,  in  the 
compilation  of  Suidas^:  On  the  events  subsequent 
to  Darius ;  a  Periegesis,  or  Description  of  the  Earth ; 
Persica ;  Troica ;  Mythica ;  and  a  Historical  cycle. 
Another  grammarian  ^  quotes  him  as  author  of  Argo- 
nautica. 
Confounded  The  Pericgesis,  ascribed  in  other  articles  of  Sui- 
DionysiL      das  to  Other  Dionysii,  is  probably  that  still  extant, 

*  Suid.  V.  'EKurahii. 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  76.  note :  conf.  Dionjs.  frg.  1.  Did.  vol.  ii. 
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by  a  Dionysius  of  the  Roman  period  but  of  uncer- 
tain birthplace,  a  work  which  enjoyed  sufficient 
credit  to  procure  its  author  the  surname  of  Peri- 
egetes  or  the  Geographer.  That  the  author  of  the 
Historical  cycle  was  Dionysius  of  Samos  may  be  con- 
sidered certain ;  such  being  the  title  of  the  most  po- 
pular composition  of  that  writer;  to  which  he  too 
was  indebted  for  his  special  surname  of  Cyclogra- 
pher.  The  claim  of  Dionysius  of  Mitylene  to  the 
Mjrthica,  Troica,  and  Argonautica  is  also  recognised 
by  Suidas^  in  his  notice  of  that  mythographer,  and 
by  other  authorities.^  There  remain,  consequently, 
for  the  older  Dionysius,  with  the  same  Suidas,  but  the 
Persica,  or  Persian  history,  and  the  treatise  On  the 
events  subsequent  to  Darius.  The  latter  has  been 
conjectured  by  modem  commentators  to  have  been 
a  supplement  to  the  other  more  comprehensive 
work  on  Persia,  bringing  the  affairs  of  that  coun- 
try do\vn  to  a  later  epoch  of  the  author's  own  life, 
than  that  to  which  the  main  body  of  his  history  had 
extended.  Admitting  these  compositions  to  be  genu- 
ine, Dionysius  would  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the  first 
Greek  historian  of  real  events.  It  is,  however,  ob- 
viously far  from  probable,  had  such  a  work  been 
extant  by  a  contemporary  author  of  good  credit,  on 
a  subject  of  such  great  and  engrossing  national  in- 
terest as  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  that  it  would  never 
have  been  quoted  or  mentioned  but  in  a  single  notice 
of  a  confused  Byzantine  compiler,  in  the  copious 
commentaries  for  which  the  details  of  that  subject 
supplied  material  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Greek 

*  V.  Aioi'iJrr.  MiTvXrjvaioQ, 

«  Diodor.  Sic.  in.  52.  GC;  Schol.  Apoll.  llh.  i.  1289.,  oonf.  WoKker 
Ep.  Cycl.  p.  81.  8(\ii. ;  C.  Miillor,  ap.  l)i«lot,  Fragg.  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  Sfjq. 
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historical  literature.  In  the  face  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  numerous  other  blunders  of  which  Suidas 
has  been  convicted  in  regard  to  his  various  Dionysii 
and  their  works,  these  Persian  histories,  if  they  ever 
existed,  cannot  with  any  confidence  be  assigned  to 
Dionysius  of  Miletus. 

There  are  but  two  citations  which  can  safely  be  re- 
ferred to  the  text  of  any  work,  real  or  supposititious, 
of  this  author.  One  of  them  alludes  to  him  as 
having,  in  conjunction  with  Anaximander  and  other 
early  historians,  ascribed  the  importation  of  the 
alphabet  into  Greece  to  Danaus  rather  than  Cad- 
mus.^ The  other  relates  to  his  mode  of  writing  the 
name  of  mount  Haemus.  As  neither  of  these  passages 
is  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  they  supply  no  criteria 
for  judging  of  the  author's  style. 


CHARON  OF  Lahpsacus 

Charon  of  7.  is  the  first  prose  author  ascertained  to  have  se- 
Ljmipsa-  i^ted  his  subjects  from  historical  times  ;  and  he  also 
appears  to  have  treated  them  in  a  rational  and  honest 
spirit.  He  may,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental requisites  of  their  common  art,  fairly  compete 
with  Herodotus  for  the  honourable  title  of  Father  of 
history.  Of  his  personal  affiiirs  nothing  has  been 
recorded  but  the  fact  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Lampsacus,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Phrygia,  situated 
not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  His 
father's  name  is  mentioned  under  the  two  varieties 
of  Pytheas  and  Pythocles.^  His  flourishing  age  is 
placed  by  competent  authority  after  the  close  of  the 

*  Frg.  1.  ^  Pnusan.  x.  xxxviii.  G. ;  Suid.  ▼.  Xapwv. 
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Persian,  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war;  and  as  he  mentioned  transactions 
which  took  place  daring  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he 
must  have  outlived  464  B.  c,  the  year  of  that  mop 
narch's  accession  to  the  Persian  throne.^ 

Of  the  works  ascribed  to  Charon,  those  possessing^  His  worki. 
positive  claims  to  genuine  character  were  three  in 
number :  the  Persica,  in  two  books ;  the  Annals  of 
Lampsacus,  in  four  books  ^ ;  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Lacedaemonian  kings.  Other  titles  given  in  the  apo- 
cryphal list  of  Suidas  are :  Hellenica,  in  four  books ; 
Cretica,  in  three  books ;  -^thiopica ;  Libyca ;  Origenes^ 
in  two  books ;  and  a  Periplus  of  the  coasts  beycxid 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Of  these  titles  several  may 
probably  represent  works  of  later  historians  bearing 
the  same  name  or  other  names  of  similar  sound. 
Some,  such  as  the  iEthiopica  and  Libyca,  may  have 
been  parts  of  the  Persica,  treating  events  of  Persian 
history  connected  with  Ethiopia  or  Libya.  The  Hel- 
lenica, if  not  by  Charax,  author  of  a  book  under  that 
title,  may  have  been  a  distinct  work  of  Charon 
though  not  ascribed  to  him  by  any  writer  of  credit. 
His  authorship  of  the  Origenes,  though  equally  unpro- 

'  Dion.  Hal.  de  prtecip.  Hisiorr.  3.,   Jud.  de  Thucjd.  5.;   Suid.  v« 
Xapwv;  Flut.  in  Themist.  27.,  conf.  Didot,  vol.  i.  frgg.  1.  4 

'  Charon's  researches  into  the  history  of  his  native  republic  seem  to 
be  cited  under  three  titles :  ^Qpoi  haii-^aKfiv^v/Opoi  Anfu^KtiviSvj  and  wipi 
Aafi^l/oKov,  Suid.  V.  \apMv :  conf.  Didot,  frgg.  and  pref.  p.  xix.  sqq.  As 
the  best  mode  of  settling  the  subtle  question  regarding  the  connexion  or 
distinction  of  these  three  titles,  thej  have  here  been  assumed  to  denote  a 
single  work,  designated  in  our  text  by  the  first  title  of  the  three.  It  ia 
obviously  not  probable  that  an  author  so  much  engaged  as  Charon  was 
with  other  more  ambitious  subjects,  should  have  devoted  three  separate 
works  to  so  insignificant  a  place  as  Lampsacus,  although  his  native  town ; 
one  to  its  Annals,  another  to  its  Boundaries,  a  third  to  its  afiiairs  in  gene- 
ral. In  the  first  and  second  titles,  the  duplicate  form  evidently  origin 
nates  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  early  orthography. 

'  C.  Muller,  up.  Didot,  p.  xvii. 
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vided  with  competent  testimony,  has  also  been  ad- 
mitted by  modern  commentators,  on  the  ground  that 
several  of  his  fragments  partake  of  the  character 
{X^culiar  to  such  compositions. 

The  researches  of  Charon  are  described  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus^  as  extending  over  much  of  the 
ground  afterwards  more  fully  occupied  by  Herodotus:^ 
Biatcriais  and  the  points  of  correspondence  which  the  frag- 
JJirm  to ''^  ments  of  Charon  offer  to  parallel  portions  of  the  his- 
Herodoiut.  tory  of  his  great  successor,  are  such  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  latter  was  acquainted  with 
his  works.  The  dream  of  Astyages  concerning  his 
daughter  Mandane  mother  of  Cyrus,  which  forms  so 
prominent  an  episode  in  Herodotus,  had  been  pre- 
viously narrated  by  Charon^:  the  variety  of  tradi- 
tions current  regarding  the  birth  of  Cyrus  renders 
it  the  less  likely  that  both  authors  should  accidentally 
have  preferred  the  same.  The  history  of  Pactyas 
the  Lydian  treasurer  of  Cyrus  *,  of  his  treachery  to 
his  master,  his  flight  to  Cuma,  and  thence  to  Chios, 
where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  was  also 
narrated  by  both  authors.  The  account  of  Charon 
here  differed  from  that  of  Herodotus,  in  its  omission 
to  notice  the  ungenerous  conduct  towards  the  fugi- 
tive with  which  the  latter  charges  the  Chians.  This 
omission  has  been  urged  by  *'  Plutarch  ^,"  in  his  tract 
against  Herodotus,  as  evidence  that  Charon  was  either 

*  Dc  prajcip.  Historr.  3. 

*  That  the  great  Gneco-Persian  war  was  treated  in  the  Persica  may 
be  assumed  from  an  extant  citation  of  its  text,  referring  to  the  events  of 
that  war.  If,  however,  we  admit  that  Charon  also  composed  llcllenioa 
or  Ilelleuic  histories  in  four  books,  the  Persica  being  confined  to  two,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assume  the  greater  part  of  the  range  of  subjects 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  to  have  been  treated  in  the  former  work.  The 
two  may  have  constituted  one  scries,  extending,  as  appears  from  the 
author^s  notice  of  Artaxcrxes,  down  to  a  late  epoch  of  his  own  life. 

»  Frg.  4.  ♦  Frg.  1.  *  De  Malig.  Herod.  20, 
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ignorant  of  this  part  of  the  story,  or  had  rejected  it 
as  a  groundless  calumny,  which  the  same  Plutarch 
accuses  Herodotus  of  having  too  readily  believed  and 
maliciously  promulgated.  Modern  critics^,  in  the  zeal 
of  their  admiration  for  Herodotus,  have  retorted  on 
Plutarch  at  the  expense  of  Charon,  by  assuming  the 
latter  to  have  suppressed  the  particulars  discreditable 
to  the  Chians  from  a  spirit  of  flattery  towards  those 
islanders.  The  account  of  the  sack  of  Sardis^  by  the 
Athenians  and  lonians  was  also  common  to  the  two 
authors.  Here  again  Plutarch,  citing  Charon  as  a 
prior  authority,  accuses  Herodotus  of  misrepresenting 
the  facts  of  that  adventure  to  the  discredit  of  the 
lonians;  and  here  also,  as  in  the  affair  of  Pactyas, 
modem  admirers^  of  the  latter  historian  turn  the 
tables,  and  reproach  Charon  with  having,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  favour  to  his  countrymen,  suppressed  the 
details  which  were  not  to  their  credit.  In  the  one  as 
in  the  other  case  the  charge  seems  to  be  about  as 
well  founded  as  the  vindication.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  the  impartial  critic  from  a  collation 
of  the  parallel  texts  of  the  two  authors,  is  that 
Charon,  in  the  quaint  spirit  of  his  age,  was  in  each 
instance  contented  with  a  dry  skeleton  of  the  main 
facts  which  Herodotus  has  worked  up  into  a  more 
finished  narrative.  Charon,  in  his  account  of  the 
disasters  of  Mardonius  off  the  coast  of  Athos,  also 
narrated  by  Herodotus,  alluded  to  a  superstitious 
dislike  entertained  by  the  Persians  for  white  pigeons.* 
Herodotus  enlarges  on  the  same  peculiarity  of  that 
people. 

Charon  is  quoted  by  the  genuine  Plutarch  among 

»  Dahlmann,  Ilerodot.  §  23.  p.  117.         *  Frg.  2. 
^  Dahlmann,  op.  cit.  p.  118.  ^  Frg.  3.:  cuuf.  Uerod.  1. 138. 
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the  more  critical  authorities  who  placed  the  flight 
of  Themistocles  from  Athens  to  the  Persian  court 
under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  not  under  that  of 
Xerxes  according  to  the  prevailing  error  on  the 
subject. 

As  this  author,  in  right  of  his  Persica  and  Hcl- 
lenica,  takes  rank  as  the  first  practical  Greek  historian, 
he  may  also  claim,  in  right  of  his  Spartan  chronicle, 
to  rank  as  the  first  practical  Greek  chronologer.  This 
work,  understood  to  have  contained  a  digest  of  the 
tables  of  royal  genealogy  preserved  at  Lacedaemon, 
seems  also  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
cited  by  him  with  approval  in  a  passage  of  his  own 
history  to  be  further  noticed  in  a  future  page.  Its 
loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  from  its  having  em- 
bodied the  substance  of  the  oldest  Greek  state  register 
possessing  distinct  claims  to  a  genuine  character. 
The  only  fragment  of  Charon  which  can  with  any 
probability  be  ascribed  to  this  work  is  unfortunately 
of  no  historical  value ;  mention  being  there  made  of 
the  cup  preserved  at  Sparta,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
presented  by  Jupiter  to  Alcmena  mother  of  Hercules, 
as  a  nuptial  gift.^ 

In  his  Annals  of  Lampsacus  Charon,  overlooking 
the  purely  mythical  ages  of  his  native  locality,  ap- 
pears to  have  treated  of  its  vicissitudes  from  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration.  He  described  ^  its  previous 
possession  by  the  indigenous  race  called  Bebrycians, 
its  occupation  by  adventurers  of  the  royal  Attic  race 
of  Codridae,  with  its  subsequent  wars  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  extension  of  its  boundaries. 

Charon  woidd  also  seem  to  have  exercised  a  sound 

»  Frg.  II.  *  Frg;^'.  6.  7. 
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judgement  in  questions  of  literary  history  and  cri- 
ticism ;  and  is  quoted  by  Pausanias  ^  as  a  preferable 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  controverted  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  poem  Naupactica. 

But  although  this  author  gave  so  marked  a  pre- 
ference, in  the  general  selection  of  his  subjects,  to  the 
realities  of  history,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  denied, 
in  their  proper  place,  a  reasonable  share  of  attention 
to  those  elegant  substrata  of  popular  legend  on  which 
the  historical  annals  of  all  the  Greek  states  were 
founded.  The  two  passages^  of  this  nature  that  have 
been  preserved,  —  the  first  describing  the  amour  be- 
tween Areas  and  the  hamadryad  Prosopelia,  the 
issue  of  which  was  the  race  of  Arcadian  mountaineers; 
the  second  a  similar  adventure,  of  which  another 
wood  nymph  was  the  heroine, — indicate  as  much  taste 
in  the  choice  of  his  poetical  embellishments,  as  he  has 
shown  judgement  in  that  of  his  historical  materials. 
He  was  also  in  the  habit,  like  his  successor  Herodotus, 
of  imparting  popularity  to  his  narrative  by  excursive 
anecdotes,  which,  while  not  so  incredibly  marvellous 
as  to  rank  under  the  head  of  mythology,  seldom 
possess  pretension  to  the  credit  of  historical  fact. 
His  longest  extant  fragment  is  a  narrative  of  this 
kind,  affording  also  a  good  specimen  of  the  senten- 
tious order  of  historical  style: 

''The  Bisaltians  waged  war  against  the  Cardians,  and  were  Hbstjie. 
victorious  in  a  battle.  The  commander  of  the  Bisaltians  was 
called  Onaris.  This  man,  when  a  youth,  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
in  Cardie,  and  had  been  made  by  his  master  to  work  at  the  trade 
of  a  barber.  Now  there  was  an  oracle  current  among  the  Car- 
dians, that  about  that  time  they  should  be  invaded  by  the  Bisal- 
tians ;    and   this  oracle   was  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation 

»  X.  38.  *  Frgg.  12,  13. 
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among  those  who  frequented  the  barber's  shop.  Onaris,  having 
effected  his  escape  home,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  invade 
Cardia,  and  was  himself  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition.  But 
the  Cardians  were  accustomed  to  teach  their  horses  to  dance  to 
the  sound  of  the^  flute  in  their  festivals  ;  when  standing  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  they  adapted  the  motions  of  their  fore  feet  to  the 
time  of  the  music.  Onaris  being  acquainted  with  this  custom,  pro- 
cured a  female  flute-player  from  Cardia ;  and  this  flute-player,  on 
her  arrival  in  Bisaltis,  instructed  many  of  the  flute-players  of  that 
city,  whom  he  caused  to  accompany  him  in  his  march  against  the 
Cardians.  As  soon  as  the  engagement  commenced,  he  ordered 
the  flute-players  to  strike  up  those  tunes  to  which  the  Cardian 
horses  were  used  to  perform.  And  no  sooner  had  the  horses  heard 
the  music,  than  they  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  began  to 
dance.  But  the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians  was  in  cavalry;  and  so 
they  lost  the  battle."  > 


XANTHUS, 


8.  though  familiarly  called  a  Lydian,  and  described 
by  some  as  a  native  of  Sardis  the  Lydian  metro- 
polis^, composed  in  the  Greek  language.  There  is  at 
least  no  allusion  to  an  original  text  of  his  work  in 


*  Frg.  9. :  COnf.  frg.  2.  BurdXrm  tig  KapHtiv  ifrrpariviravro  Kal  ivixiifrav, 
'  Hyf fiuv  Sk  T&v  BitrdKriutv  riv  'Ovaptg,  Ovroe  Sky  Trdig  utv,  Iv  ry  Kapdiy 
iirpdOfi,  Kai  rtvi  KapSttiv^  Sov\i{KraQ  xoptrutrivg  lykviro,  Kapdnjvdic  Sk  Xoyiov 
^v  itfC  BccaXrac  drriKovrai  kir'  avrovg^  Kai  trvKvd  irtpl  Tovrov  SuXiyevro  iv  rtf 
Kopai»»Trjpi(fi  IZdvovTig.  Kal  drroSpdg  Ik  t^s  KapSiijc  tig  rt/v  irarpida  rovg 
BiffoXras  t<miXiv  Irrl  To^g  KapStijvo{fg,  diroStixOfig  tiyifiiov  vrrh  ruv  BitroX- 
TSiitv,  0(  H  Kapditivoi  irdvrtg  roitg  tirrrovg  kSiSa^av  iv  roig  avfirroffioig  dp- 
X€(<T0ac  virb  rdiv  avXcJv.  Kat  iirl  Tiiv  oinffBitav  iroZwv  liTrdfifvot  roig  irpoaQloig 
iopXovvro  i^€irt<Trdfitvot  rd  aitXrifiara.  Tovra  ovv  liriffrdfiivog  'Ovapig  iKrij' 
(faro  Ik  rrjg  KapSiifg  aiXrirpiSa*  Kai  d^iKOfdvri  17  aifXrirpig  tig  rovg  Bicdkrag 
iSiSaU  iroXXo^g  avXfirdg,  fiiff  iv  dt)  Kai  (rrpartmrai  M  rt)v  KapSi^y,  Kai 
IrrttSt^  17  fu£x9  (ntviitrrriKUj  iKtXiwiv  avXtiv  rd  aifXfifiara  h<ra  oc  txxot  ruiv 
KapSitivtiSv  i^iTTunaiaro,  Kai  irrd  ffKOvtrav  ol  iVxoe  rov  ai/Xov  itrrrioav  iwi  rwv 
onurOiiDV  iroSuiv  Kai  trpbg  opxv^^fihv  Irpdnovro,  Twv  8i  Kap^iijvwv  i|  ««txvc 
Iv  ry  'ivrrtft  ^v,     Kai  ovratg  Ivucififiaav* 

*  Suid.  V.  XdvQog  :  conf.  Strab.  xux.  p.  628. 
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the  Lydian  tongue;  and  his  mode  of  treating  his 
subject  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  Greek  public.  The  materials,  however,  of  his 
work  indicate,  both  in  the  oriental  character  of  his 
own  stock  of  original  traditions,  and  in  the  orien- 
tal turn  imparted  to  those  common  to  other  Greek 
historians,  a  mind  more  under  the  influence  of  Asi- 
atic impressions  than  was  usual  with  Greek  colo- 
nial authors  even  in  treating  Asiatic  subjects.  His 
special  connexion,  by  blood  or  citizenship,  with  the 
indigenous  Lydian  race,  is  further  implied  by  the 
pointed  terms  in  which  he  is  characterised  by  the 
antients  as  "the  Lydian;"  for  in  respect  to  mere 
birth  or  residence  in  Lydia,  any  Ionian  colonist  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hermus  or  Mamnder  might  have 
been  equally  so  designated.  Xanthus  therefore  may 
be  assumed,  either  to  have  been  a  Greek  naturalised 
in  Sardis,  or  an  indigenous  Lydian,  who  with  the 
Greek  tongue  had  acquired  Greek  tastes  and  habits. 
The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  his  father  bore  the  well 
known  Lydian  name  of  Candaules,  would  favour  the 
latter  view.  These  Asiatic  traits  in  the  character 
of  Xanthus,  with  his  habit  of  investigating  Lydian 
history  from  indigenous  sources,  appear  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  value  attached  to  his  authority 
in  Asiatic  aflxiirs. 

His  age-  coincides  generally  with  that  of  Charon, 
and  is  established  on  similar  data.  We  have  the  same 
statement  of  respectable  writers,  that  he  flourished 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  to  Herodotus* ; 
and  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of  his  text,  that  he 
survived  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  Persian 

*  Ephor.  ap.  Athcn.  xu.  p.  515. ;  Diou.  Ilal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5, 
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throne  in  464.^  No  particulars  of  his  personal  his- 
tory have  been  transmitted. 
Hu  Lydi-  His  only  authenticated  work  was  his  Lydiaca,  or 
^^  Lydian  history,  in  four  books.  As  his  subject  was 
***^"T.  not  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Greek  public  at  large, 
the  citations  from  his  now  lost  text  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  afford  any  clear  insight  into  its  plan  or 
extent.  His  researches  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mythical  annals  of  his  country.  He 
also  entered  at  some  detail  on  the  geography  of  Lydia 
and  the  neighbouring  regions ;  especially  on  the  traces 
of  old  natural  convulsions  which  they  exhibited ; 
and  is  quoted  with  special  respect  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  as  an  authority  on  those  subjects.^  He 
agreed  with  Herodotus  in  describing  the  popular 
Lydian  god  and  hero  Atys  as  the  father  of  two  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Lydus,  was  described  by  each 
historian  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Lydian  nation.  The 
two  authors  differ  however  as  to  the  name  and  des- 
tinies of  the  brother  of  Lydus.  Herodotus  calls  him 
Tyrrhenus,  and  describes  him  as  emigrating  during 
a  famine  in  his  native  Lydia,  with  a  body  of  his 
countrymen,  to  Italy ;  a  portion  of  which  peninsula 
was  named  after  him.^  Xanthus,  who  calls  this 
younger  brother  Torrhebus,  a  mere  variety,  it  may  be 
presumed  of  Tyrrhenus,  represented  him  as  remain- 
ing, like  Lydus,  in  Asia,  and  as  patriarch  of  an  Asiatic 
people  called  Torrhebians.  Of  the  mythical  connexion 
between  Lydia  and  Greece  through  Hercules,  or  of 
the  dynasty  of  Heraclid  princes  who  figure  in  the 
Lydian  history  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  notice  in  the 

*  Eratosthen.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  49. :  conf.  fig.  3.  Didot. 
«  Frgg.  3.  4. 
3  Frg.  1. 
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remains  of  Xanthus.  The  only  royal  names,  with 
pretensions  to  historical  character,  which  occur  in 
those  remains,  Alcimus,  Gambles,  Adramytes,  Acia- 
mus,  are  unmentioned  by  Herodotus.  It  seems  even 
doubtful  whether  the  narrative  of  Xanthus  extended 
through  the  later  period,  treated  so  much  in  detail 
by  Herodotus,  from  the  usurpation  of  Gyges  down 
to  the  Persian  conquest  of  Sardis.  Not  one  of  the 
successors  of  Gyges  is  noticed  in  the  fragments  of 
Xanthus;  a  circumstance  which  might  almost  warrant 
the  suspicion  that  he  had,  like  so  many  popular  logo- 
graphers  of  his  day,  confined  his  researches  to  the 
remoter  ages  of  national  history.  He  also  treated  of 
the  neighbouring  Asiatic  races,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
and  Lycians.  The  Phrygians  were  described  as  hav- 
ing crossed  from  Thrace  into  Asia  minor,  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  Mysians,  classed  by  some  geogra- 
phers as  also  of  Thracian  descent,  were  claimed  by 
Xanthus^  as  a  tribe  of  Lydians  which  had  emigrated 
to  the  region  of  mount  Olympus ;  and  this  view  he 
supported  on  philological  grounds,  characterising 
their  dialect  as  a  mixture  of  the  Lydian,  and  of  the 
language  of  the  tribe  of  Phrygians  among  whom  they 
settled.  The  only  citation  of  Xanthus,  and  that  of 
doubtful  authenticity^,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
Hellenic  colonies  in  Asia,  is  an  appeal  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  to  his  authority  concerning  the  age  of 
the  Lesbian  musician  Terpander. 

Among  those  peculiarities  of  the  historical  system 
of  Xanthus  which  chiefly  characterise  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Asiatic  author,  is  the  connexion  into 
which  he  has  brought  the  mythical  annals  of  Lydia 

»  Frg.  8. 

'  Frg.  27. ;  probably  a  lat^  Xanthus,  author  of  a  biographical  work. 
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with  those  of  more  distant  oriental  races,  especially  of 
the  Phoenicians.  This  connexion  he  traced  in  certain 
points  of  analogy  between  the  popular  divinities  of 
the  two  nations ;  between  the  worship  of  Cybele,  for 
example,  or  Magna  mater,  common  to  the  indigenous 
races  of  Asia  minor,  and  that  of  the  Dea  Syria,  or 
great  goddess  of  the  Phoenicians,  usually  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  their  Aphrodite.  Tantalus,  a 
Lydian  hero,  whom  the  Greek  mythologers  made  son 
of  Jupiter,  or  of  the  Lydian  mount  Tmolus,  was  de- 
scribed by  Xanthus  as  son  of  Hymen,  who  was  with 
him  father  of  Ascalon.  The  name  Hymen  is  here  pro- 
bably the  hellenised  title  of  some  Aphrodisian  deity  of 
Lydia,  corresponding,  perhaps,  to  the  Eros  of  the 
Greeks,  or  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians.  Ascalon  un- 
dertakes an  expedition  to  Syria,  where  he  founds 
the  city  called  after  him ;  a  city  described  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  most  antient  seat  of  the  Phoenician 
goddess,  where  she  was  worshipped  by  the  title  of 
Atergatis  in  the  form  of  a  fish.^  Both  title  and 
attribute  were  familiar  to  Xanthus.  His  version 
of  the  fable  of  Niobe^  differed  from  that  popular 
with  the  Greeks;  and  he  explained^  the  custom  of 
dedicating  way-posts  and  land-marks  to  Hermes  by  a 
fable  which,  not  being  noticed  by  any  earlier  Greek 
mythologer,  may  be  supposed  of  Lydian  origin. 
These,  and  other  legends  of  the  same  kind,  cited 
from  the  Lydiaca,  are  marked  by  a  tone  of  oriental 
mysticism  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  native  Greek 
mythology.  The  marvellous  anecdotes  with  which 
Xanthus  enlivened  the  portions  of  his  text  professing 
to  treat  of  human  history,  are  also  characterised 
by  an  eccentric  wildness,  reflecting  a  Lydo-Asiatic, 

»  Frgg.  11.  23.  2  Yrgf  13,  n  prg.  9. 
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rather  than  a  Greek  imagination.  Such  is  the  le- 
gend ^  of  the  Lydian  king  Gambles,  celebrated  for 
his  voracious  appetite.  This  royal  glutton,  being 
taken  with  a  ravenous  fit  one  night  in  his  dreams, 
fell  on  his  wife  who  lay  by  his  side,  and  devoured 
her,  all  but  one  hand,  which  remained  sticking  in  his 
jaws.  Awakening  in  the  morning,  and  finding  his 
wife's  hand  in  that  position,  while  the  rest  of  her 
person  had  disappeared,  he  became  aware  of  the  act 
he  had  committed;  and,  horrified  by  its  enormity, 
destroyed  himself.  The  author's  legend  of  Niobe  is 
characterised  by  a  similar  tone  of  gloomy  ferocity. 
Among  the  fifteen  or  twenty  authenticated  citations  of 
the  Lydiaca,  there  is  but  one  which  contains  a  literal 
extract  from  the  original  text,  the  passage  relative 
to  Lydus  and  Torrhebus,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus.^  Brief  as  it  is,  it  suffices  to  show  that 
the  style  of  Xanthus  partook  of  the  same  sententious 
mannerism  common  to  the  native  Ionian  writers  of 
that  age. 

The  genuine  character  of  the  Lydiaca  was  ques-  Genuine 
tioned,  as   we  learn   from  AthensBus,   by   a   single  theTyr^^ 
obscure  commentator  of  the   Roman   period,  called  ^^^^• 
Artemon  of  Gassandra^;  who  pronounced  it  a  for- 
gery of  Dionysius  Scytobrachion,  a  grammarian  and 
polyhistor  of  the  Alexandrian  school.    Athcnaeus  dis- 
misses this  scepticism  as  groundless,  without  either 
mentioning  or  combating  the  arguments  on  which  it 
rested ;  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  any  other  writer.     A 
book  quoted  as  valid  authority  by  a  succession  of 
standard  critics  extending  far  back  towards  the  age 

»  Frg.  12.  2  FrjT.  1. 

'  Ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  515.,  conf.  Miill.  in  Didot,  Friigg.  p.  xxi. ;  Wcl- 
cker  in  Seebocl.  Arcbiv.  1830,  p.  70.  sqcj.,  conf.  Cycl.  Iloni.  p.  82. 
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of  its  author ;  by  Ephorus  ^  by  Eratosthenes  and  his 
pupil  Mnaseas,  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  stood  in  need  of  no  special  defence  against 
such  attacks.  An  epitome  of  the  Lydiaca,  by  one 
Menippus,  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  is  men- 
tioned by  that  philosopher's  namesake  and  biogra- 
pher ^j  apparently  as  extant  in  his  own  time. 
Other  re.  Two  Other  works  are  ascribed  to  Xanthus,  each  by 
works.  a  single  author  of  recent  age  and  small  credit.  The 
one,  entitled  Magica,  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria; the  other,  On  the  life  of  Empedocles,  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.®  A  life  of  Empedocles,  his  own 
contemporary,  is  not  certainly  a  subject  likely  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  Lydian  historian ;  and  as 
the  name  Xanthus  is  here  used  without  the  gentilic 
epithet,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  believe  that  the 
later  Athenian  Xanthus,  author  of  a  biography  of 
learned  men,  is  the  one  alluded  to. 

The  Magica  appears,  from  the  citation  of  Clemens, 
to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  Medo-Persian  Magi ; 
a  subject  quite  within  the  scope  of  the  Lydian  logo- 
grapher.  The  passage  cited  is  also  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  bitterness  against  the  Persians,  very  natural 
in  a  Lydian  author  of  that  period.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  were  it  better 
attested,  of  such  a  work  having  been  composed  by 
Xanthus. 

There  remain  the  following  nine  writers  of  the 
class  here  set  apart  as  flourishing  prior  to  the  Pelo- 

^  Every  impartial  reader  must  sec,  that  however  carelessly  Athenseus 
may  have  expressed  hiuiself  in  this  passage,  his  real  meaning  is  that 
Ephorus  had  recognised  ns  the  genuine  history  of  Xanthus  the  work 
afterwards  ascribed  by  Artemon  to  Scytobrachion.     See  Appendix  E. 

*  Diog.  L:i.  in  Mcnippo,  §  101.  *  Frgg.  28.  sqq. 
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ponnesian  war:  Hippys  of  Rhegium,  Deiochus  of 
Proconnesus,  Melesagoras,  Eudemus  of  Paros,  De- 
mocles  of  Phygela,  Bion  of  Proconnesus,  Eugeon 
of  Samos,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Xenomedes  of  Chios. 
These  authors  belong  solely  or  chiefly  to  the  half- 
century  between  the  close  of  the  Persian,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  neither  the 
grammarians  who  cite  them,  nor  their  own  frag- 
ments where  any  have  been  preserved,  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  more  definite  adjustment  of  their  dates. 
Of  some  of  them  little  more  than  the  names  have 
been  transmitted.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  them  in 
review  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  seem  entitled 
to  rank,  either  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  them,  or  of  the  specimens  of  their  labours 
which  have  been  preserved. 

HIPPYS  OF  Rhegium 

9.  is  the  first  recorded  historical  writer  produced  by  Hippys  of 
the  Italo-Greek  colonies,  and  the  first  recorded  histo-  ^*^""' 
rian  of  the  western  parts  of  Colonial  Hellas  inclusive 
of  his  native  district. 

Of  his  personal  affairs  no  notices  have  been  trans- 
mitted.   The  works  attributed  to  him  were :  Chronica,  HU  workt. 
in  five  books;  Origines  of  Italian  states;  Sicula,  in 
five  books;  and  Argolica,  in  three  books. ^     Several 

'  Suid.  V.  "Iirirt/c.  The  latter  part  of  this  notice,  o^toc  nptSroQ  typa^t 
iraputdiav  cat  x*^^^^f^^i  evidently  refers,  not  to  Hippjs,  but  to  Hippo- 
nax ;  and  is  one  among  the  many  examples  of  the  confusion  of  facts 
and  names  in  the  Byzantine  lexicographer's  otherwise  valuable  compila- 
tion. Suidas  describes  Hippys  as  flounshing  during  the  Persian  war ; 
but  the  general  tenor  of  the  fragments  offers  no  indication  of  so  early 
an  age.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Petron  cited  in  frg.  6.  be  the  Greek 
physician  so  called,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  not 
rather  some  early  obscure  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  t^e 
age  of  Hippys  would  require  to  be  greatly  reduced. 
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of  these  titles  have  been  plausibly  conjectured  by 
modem  commentators  to  indicate  subordinate  por- 
tions of  the  work  designated  by  the  more  general 
name  of  Chronica.  The  subjects  chiefly  preferred  by 
Hippys  were  the  foundation  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Hellenic  settlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  and  were 
comprised  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
limits  of  the  historical  age.  But  the  citations  from 
the  Chronica  also  imply  that  the  realities  of  his  nar- 
rative were  founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  m3rthology, 
extending  back  to  the  primeval  Egyptian  and  Pelas- 
gian  patriarchs  of  Greece ;  and  he  is  quoted  as  the 
first  author  who  gave  the  Arcadians  their  boasted 
title  of  Proseleni,  or  "  more  antient  than  the  Moon."* 
His  researches  extended  to  the  fabulous  annals  of 
Corinth  ^ ;  in  connexion,  it  may  be  supposed,  with 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse  by  Corinthian  colonists. 
The  latter  city  is  described  by  him  ^  as  having  been 
at  one  time  governed  by  an  Argive  king  named 
PoUis,  who  transplanted  the  muscat  grape  from  Italy 
to  Sicily ;  a  notice  which  gave  occasion  for  some 
remarks  on  the  etymology  of  the  epithet  "  Biblian," 
applied  by  Homer  to  a  species  of  wine.  He  also 
treated  *  of  the  worship  of  the  local  Sicilian  deities 
called  Palici,  and  of  the  miraculous  attributes  of  their 
sanctuary.  Another  fragment^  mentions  the  founda- 
tion of  Croto  and  Sybaris ;  and  an  allusion  to  certain 
Pythagorean  dogmas^  was  probably  introduced  in  the 
portion  of  the  text  devoted  to  the  former  city,  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  A  passage 
of  the  Argolica,  preserved  by  jElian,  is  the  only  one 
that  has  reached  us  in  the  form  of  a  literal  extract/ 

»  Didot,  frg.  2.  «  Frg.  3.  '  Frg.  7.  ♦  Frg.  5. 

*  Frg.  4.  6  Frg.  6.  '^  Frg.  8. 
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It  is  here  subjoined,  as  another  characteristic  speci«  Hb  style. 
men  both  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  common  to 
the  Greek  prose  logographers : 

^*  A  woman  was  troubled  with  a  tapeworm ;  and  the  physicianB 
declared  their  inability  to  cure  her.  She  therefore  travelled  to 
Epidaurus  to  supplicate  relief  from  jSSsculapius.  The  god  was 
absent ;  but  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary  caused  her  to  lie  down 
in  the  place  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  patients ; 
and  the  woman  submissively  complied.  They  then  commenced 
their  treatment  of  her,  and  separated  her  head  from  her  body ; 
when  one  of  them  inserted  his  hand  and  drew  out  the  tapeworm ; 
a  monstrous  specimen  of  the  animal.  But  they  were  unable  to 
readjust  the  head  in  its  former  position.  At  this  juncture  the 
god  arrived ;  and  chid  them  for  attempting  an  operation  beyond 
their  powers.  But  he  himself,  by  the  omnipotence  of  his  divine 
art,  refitted  the  head  to  the  neck,  and  raised  the  woman  up  re- 
stored to  health." 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  longer  passages 
cited  from  the  early  Greek  historians,  even  from  those 
who  treated  of  real  history,  are  devoted  to  such 
mythical  or  marvellous  anecdotes.  The  inference 
naturally  suggests  itself,  that  their  authority  was 
more  highly  valued  by  posterity  in  the  mythological 
than  in  the  historical  parts  of  their  subject. 

DeYochus  is  designated  of  Proconnesus  by  Diony-  Deiochus 
sius  of  Halicamassus^ ;  of  Cyzicus,  by  Stephapus  By-  ne«ul!^"' 
zantinus.^  The  distinction  is  of  little  moment ;  the 
two  places  being  near  neighbours,  and  connected  by 
mutual  ties  of  colonisation  and  citizenship.  His  only 
recorded  work.  On  the  history  of  Cyzicus,  in  se- 
veral books,  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
mythical  annals  of  that  place.^    The  author  described 

>  De  Thucyd.  Jud.  5. 

*  Voce  AAfv^aKos :  conf.  Miiller,  ap.  Didot,  vol.  n.  p.  18.         >  Frg.  9. 
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its  foundation  by  Pelasgian  fiigitives  from  Thessaly, 
the  quarrels  between  those  settlers  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition  on  their  passage  through 
the  Propontis  and  Euxine,  with  various  other  Argo- 
nautic adventures  on  that  and  the  neighbouring  coast. 
The  work,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  principally  de- 
voted to  that  fantastic  chapter  of  mythical  history. 

MdeMgo-  Melesagoras,  or  Amelesagoras. — The  notices  of 
this  writer^  have  a  strong  savour  of  mythology.  By 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  he  is  described  as  a  Chal- 
cedonian ;  by  others  as  an  Eleusinian,  and  as  gifted 
with  supernatural  attributes  similar  to  those  of  Epi- 
menides  and  Aristeas.  His  age  and  literary  influence 
have  also  been  strangely  magnified.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  alludes  to  his  works  as  the  source  from 
which  many  of  the  more  distinguished  prose  authors 
of  the  Attic  period,  Anaximenes,  Hecataeus,  Hella- 
nicus,  Gorgias,  Philochorus,  derived  their  materials. 
The  matter  of  fact  on  which  these  traditions  are 
based  seems  to  amount  simply  to  this :  that  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  there  existed  a  work  entitled 
Atthis,  attributed  to  an  early  author  of  this  name, 
and  which  treated  of  the  mystical  mythology  of  At- 
tica, It  is  quoted^  relative  to  the  popular  belief  that 
no  bird  of  the  crow  species  ever  approached  the  acro- 
polis of  Athens ;  of  the  cause  of  which  phenomenon, 
the  author  gave  an  elaborate  explanation. 

Bion  of  BiON  of  Procouncsus  has  already  been  noticed  as 

nesu*."'  the  reputed  author  of  an  abridgement  of  the  works 
of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  and  as  having  pirated  those  of 
Melesagoras.  No  such  abridgement  of  Cadmus  seems 
to  have  been  extant  in  later  times ;  nor  has  the  title 
of  any  other  work  of  Bion  been  transmitted.     There 

^  Ap.  MUUer  in  Didot,  yol.  ii.  p.  21.  ^  Frg.  1. 
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are  extant,  however,  several  appeals  to  a  logographer 
of  this  name,  in  one  of  which  he  is  quoted  as  having 
described  the  war  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons,^ 

Of  EuDEMUS  of  Paros  the  name   alone  has  been  Eudemiw. 
preserved  in  the  general  notice  of  Dionysius  of  Hali-  ^      ^ 
carnassus  already  quoted.^ 

Democles  of  Phygela  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  also-  Demoeies 
included  in  the  list  of  Dionysius,  is  probably  the  ^^^^fi^ 
same  Democles  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  treated 
of  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  Asia  minor.  The 
name  was  common  to  several  obscure  writers  of  dif- 
ferent periods ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  distinguish  how  far 
its  most  antient  proprietor  is  to  be  considered,  in 
preference  to  those  of  later  date,  responsible  for  the 
few  unimportant  facts  or  opinions  transmitted  on  the 
authority  of  "  Democles."  ^ 

EuGEON  of  Samos. — The  only  distinct  mention  of  Eugeon  of 
this  writer  is  in  the  same  list  of  Dionysius.  Modem  ^*"°* 
commentators  have,  however,  claimed  for  him  several 
citations  by  antient  authors,  where  the  names  of  the 
persons  cited,  otherwise  not  known  to  fame  (EugaBon, 
Eugeiton),  admit  of  being  conjecturally  identified 
with  the  Eugeon  of  Dionysius ;  and  as  the  matters 
noticed  in  those  citations  relate  to  Samos,  or  to  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia,  there  is  fair  ground  to 
assume  that  a  single  Samian  author  is  appealed  to. 
The  title  of  no  work  by  him  is  mentioned,  and  the 
quotations  throw  but  little  light  on  the  nature  of  his 
researches.  He  is  mentioned  among  those  who  made 
^sop  a  native  of  Thrace  rather  than  of  Eugeon' s 

*  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  19. 

*  By  Clemens  Alex,  he  appears  to  be  called  "  of  Naxos.**    Conf.  Didot, 
p.  20. 

*  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  20. 
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own  country  Samos ;   which  also  possessed  claims  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  fabulist.^ 

Of  the  two  authors  who  still  remain  for  notice, 
SiMONiDES  of  Ceos  and  Xenomedes  of  Chios,  the  former 
is  described  as  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  poet  of 
the  same  name.  All  that  has  been  recorded  of  Xeno- 
medes is  his  name  and  native  place.  Both  seem  to 
have  treated  solely  of  mythological  subjects ;  and  the 
citations  of  their  text  are  of  no  interest.  Suidas 
ascribes  to  Simonides  a  Genealogy  in  three  books, 
and  a  work  on  Inventions  in  three  books.  He  seems 
also  to  be  quoted  as  author  of  a  work  entitled  Miscel- 
lanies. The  title  of  no  work  by  Xenomedes  has  been 
recorded.* 


Pabt  IL   historians  FLOUEISHrNG  DUBING  THE  PELO- 

PONNESIAN  WAR. 

The  authors  remaining  for  consideration  in  this 
chapter  are,  according  to  the  arrangement  here 
adopted,  those  who  flourished  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (431 — 404  B.C.),  as  distinguished  from 
their  predecessors  in  the  previous  portion  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c. 

The  list  comprises  the  names  of  Pherecydes  the 
younger;  Antiochus  of  Syracuse;  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos ;  Ion  of  Chios  ;  Herodorus  of  Heraclea ; 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos ;  and  Damastes  of  Sigeum. 

PHERECYDES, 

cy-     10.  a  native  of  the  Ionian  island  of  Leros,  settled 
early  at  Athens,  where  he  seems  to  have  resided  the 


^ 


*  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  16.  *  Didot,  op.  cit.  p.  42.  sq. 
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fi:reater  part  of  his  life ;  hence  styled  sometimes  a  hu  age 

__  anil  hirlh* 

Lerian,  sometimes  an  Athenian.^  His  flourishing  piice. 
epoch  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.c.^;  so  that  assuming  him  to  have  been  then 
about  thirty-five,  he  would,  if  the  tradition  of  Lucian^ 
that  he  attained  the  age  of  eighty-five  can  be  trusted, 
have  survived  till  towards  the  close  of  that  century. 

The  works  ascribed  to  him  were  entitled:  Attic 
Archaeology ;  Poetical  maxims ;  On  Leros ;  On  Iphi- 
genia ;  and  On  the  Festivals  of  Dionysus.  *  The  ex- 
isting numerous  citations  from  his  text  appear  aU  to 
be  borrowed  from  his  Archaeology,  and  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  other  works,  the  titles  of  which 
are  found  only  in  the  articles  on  Pherecydes  in  the 
compilation  of  Suidas,  ever  existed  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  that  grammarian  or  of  those  from  whom 
he  borrowed. 

The  Archaeology,  also  frequently  quoted  by  the  title  hu  Ar- 
of  Genealogies  or  of  Histories  ^,  was  a  work  similar  ®*'*®*®^^ 

1  An  Athenian,  by  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
and  other  writers  (ap.  Didot,  Fragg.  Histt.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  zxzy. ;  and  Fragg. 
Pherecyd.  46. 85. 118, 119.).  A  Lerian  by  Suidas  alone,  whose  authority 
is  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  his  Lerian  nativity. 

s  Euseb.  ad  01.  81.,  Chron.  Fasch.  p.  168. ;  Isidorus,  Origg.  i.  42. 

3  Macrobb.  22. 

^  Suid.  y.  ^iptK,  The  three  articles  of  Suidas,  comprising  the  principal 
part  of  the  extant  details  concerning  '*  Fherecydes,'*  are  mark^  by  the 
usual  blundering  confusion  of  persons  and  things  which  characterises  that 
compilation.  The  distinction  however  between  the  only  two  authors  of 
the  name,  the  philosopher  of  Syros,  and  the  logographer  of  Leros  or 
Athens,  has  been  so  distinctly  drawn  by  Yoss,  Sturz,  and  other  writers, 
and  so  generally  recognised  by  the  modem  classical  public,  that  it  will 
here  suffice  to  refer  the  reader,  who  may  take  an  interest  in  such 
questions,  to  the  text  of  those  commentators :  Yoss,  de  Hist.  Gnec.  i.  1., 
IV.  4. ;  Sturz,  Fragg.  Pherec.  p.  55.  sqq.,  conf.  C.  Miiller,  ap.  Didot,  p. 
XXXV.  sqq. ;  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  m.  p.  258. 

^  Of  the  other  titles,  Theogony  and  Autochthones,  by  which  it  appears 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  have  been  occasionally  designated,  see  Miiller, 
ap.  Didot,  p.  xxxvi.  and  in  Fragg.  14. 119. ;  Sturz  de  Fherec.  p.  61.  sq. 

N  4 
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to  the  Genealogies  of  Acusilaus  and  HecatsBus  above 
examined,  but  of  greater  compass ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  complete  as  well  as  popular  re- 
pertory of  m3rthical  tradition  produced  by  the  early 
school  of  logographers.  It  is  quoted  more  frequently 
and  at  greater  length,  at  almost  every  period  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  than  any  other  compilation  of  its 
class.  The  text,  as  cited  by  our  authorities,  was 
divided  into  ten  books.  The  subjoined  analysis  of 
the  citations  in  which  individual  books  are  referred 
to,  will  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  contents,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  the  heads  of  subject  were  treated: 

I.  Of  the  five  citations  of  the  first  book>,  one  described  the  death 
of  Coronis,  mother  of  i^sculapius,  and  that  of  her  lover  Ischjs, 
by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana ;  another  the  settlement  of 
Peleus  at  Phthia  with  his  wife  Thetis.  A  third  traced  the  descent 
of  the  Athenian  Miltiades  from  Jupiter,  through  iEacus,  father  of 
Peleus  and  Telamon.  A  fourth  recorded  the  amour  of  Neptune 
with  the  Argolic  njmph  Amjmone^  and  its  progeny.  In  a  fifth 
mention  was  made  of  the  Arcadian  city  of  Hysia. 

n.  Of  the  ten  passages  quoted  from  the  second  book^  one 
described  the  amour  of  the  Thessalian  river  god  Peneus  and 
the  Argolic  nymph  Polydora,  daughter  of  Danaus:  two,  the 
amour  of  Jove  with  Danae,  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  that 
heroine  and  of  her  son  Perseus :  three  more  refer  to  the  inter- 
course between  the  same  Grod  and  Alcmena  :  a  seventh  narrates 
the  birth  of  the  daughters  of  Thestius  :  an  eighth  the  progeny  of 
Megara  by  Hercules :  in  the  ninth  the  eagle  that  preyed  on  the 
liver  of  Prometheus  is  described  as  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna  x  the  tenth  alludes  to  the  sanctuary  of  Alcmonius  on  the 
river  Thermodon, 


There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  a  Theogony  in  the  proper  sense  having 
formed  part  of  the  work  of  Pherecydes. 

»  Frgg.  1.  8.  13.  16.  20.  (Didot.) 

«  Frgg.  21.  23.  25,  26.(2)  27.(3)  29,  30.  N.B.  The  figures  in  pa- 
renihesiB  here  indicate  that  several  citations  have  been  included  under 
one  head  or  number  of  the  collection. 
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III.  The  single  passage  quoted  from  the  third  book^,  mentions 
the  journey  of  Hercules  with  his  mistress  Deianeira,  and  his  son 
Hyllus,  from  Caljdon  to  Dryopis. 

IV.  The  single  citation  of  this  book^  gives,  in  a  literal  extract 
from  the  author's  text,  the  genealogy  of  Belus  and  Agenor ;  of 
Phcenix,  Nilus,  ^gyptus,  Danaus,  and  Cadmus. 

y.  Of  the  four  citations  from  the  fifth  book',  three  refer  to  the 
adventures  of  Cadmus;  the  fourth  to  those  of  Protogenia,  daughter 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  mother  of  Opus. 

YI.  The  six  citations  from  the  sixth  book^  all  refer  to  the  Ar- 
gonautic  enterprise. 

VIL  Four  citations  of  the  seventh  book^  allude  to  the  sequel  of 
the  same  adventure ;  a  fifth  to  the  expedition  of  the  seer  Melam- 
pus  to  Phylace,  to  procure  for  his  brother  Bias  the  hand  of  Pero, 
daughter  of  Neleus.  A  sixth  describes  the  amours  of  Cephalus, 
Procris,  and  Nephele. 

Yin.  The  only  citation  of  this  book<^  relates  to  the  Hunt  of  the 
Calydonian  boar. 

IX.  The  only  citation  of  the  ninth  book^  to  the  pedigree  of 
Tasnarus,  name-father  of  the  Laconian  promontory. 

X.  In  one  of  the  four  fragments  of  the  tenth  book^  the  expedi- 
tion of  Hercules  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  is  described. 
The  other  three  allude  to  the  lyre  of  Amphion,  and  to  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Thebes  by  that  hero  and  his  brother  Zetus,  against  the 
assault  of  the  Phlegyans. 

The  decimal  subdivision  is  here  probably,  as  in 
other  similar  cases,  the  work  of  some  later  gram- 
marian, more  studious,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
author's  text,  of  round  numbers  for  the  convenience 
of  citation,  than  of  unity  or  consistency  in  the  heads 
of  subject.  The  mode  in  which,  by  reference  to  the 
above  citations,  those  heads  were  distributed  among 
the  several  books,  involves  obvious  incongruities  of 
which  it  is  not  likely  that  an  author  so  well  skilled 
as  Pherecydes  in  the  art  of  composition  would  have 

»  Frg.  38.  «  Frg.  40.  ^  Frg.  44.(3)  51. 

*  Frg.  54.  63.  68,  69.(2)  71.  *  Frg.  72,  73.(3)  75.  77. 

6  Frg.  81.  '  Frg.  88.  »  Frg.  33.  102.(3). 
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been  guilty,^  But  however  defective  this  method 
inay  be  in  itself,  the  numerical  references  to  the 
books  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  form 
some  definite  notion  of  the  order  in  which  the  author 
treated  his  materials.  The  preponderance  of  extracts 
relative  to  Thessaly  from  the  first  book,  implies  that 
he  gave  to  that  region  and  its  primitive  patriarchs 
the  same  priority  awarded  to  them  by  his  predeces- 
sors Acusilaus  and  Hecataeus.  Thence  he  passed  on 
to  the  afiairs  of  southern  Greece,  commencing  with 
the  Argolis.  The  race  of  Belidse  was  traced  in  its 
Argolic  line  of  descent  through  Danaus  and  his  pro- 
geny down  to  Hercules.  The  adventures  of  Danae 
and  her  son  Perseus  were  treated  at  much  detail. 
Those  of  Hercules,  commenced  in  the  second  book, 
were  continued  in  the  third.  In  the  sequel  the  same 
race  of  BelidsB  was  taken  up  in  its  Syrophoanician 
line,  Agenor,  Phoenix,  Cadmus.  The  series  of  Cad- 
meo-B(Botian  legends  seems  to  have  extended  over 
the  fourth  and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  The  fragment 
cited  from  the  latter,  relative  to  Protogenia,  ancestress 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  implies  that  this  book  also 

^  Such  casual  citations  need  not,  it  is  true,  be  always  understood  to 
refer  to  the  main  subject  of  the  chapter  cited ;  for  a  varietj  of  matter 
might  find  place  in  the  same  chapter  in  the  form  of  episode  or  digression. 
Some  of  the  anomalies  here  in  question  may  admit  of  this  apology.  But 
there  are  others  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  extended.  The  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  sixth  book  was,  judging  from  the  tenor  of  its  fragments,  the 
Argonautic  expedition ;  the  history  of  which  adventure  usually  occupied 
a  large  space  in  works  of  this  nature.  The  narrative  of  it  therefore,  by 
Fherecydes,  might  very  reasonably  have  extended  to  several  subdivisions 
of  his  work,  and  have  been  continued  consequently  from  the  sixth  to  the 
seventh  book.  But  considering  how  trifling  a  portion  of  the  seventh 
book  the  subject  so  continued  occupies ;  considering  more  especially  the 
strange  manner  in  which  the  division  of  the  books  is  managed,  Jason's 
adventure  with  the  fiery  bulls  being  placed  in  the  close  of  the  one,  and  his 
immediately  following  exploit  against  the  dragon  forming  the  commence- 
ment of  the  other,  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  the  original  author  credit 
for  so  awkward  an  arrangement. 
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treated  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  central  Greece. 
The  ensuing  portion  of  the  work,  occupjring  the  sixth 
and  part  of  the  seventh  book,  was  devoted  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  their  history,  in 
the  system  of  Pherecydes,  being  thus  separated  from 
the  main  stock  of  ^olo-Thessalian  mythology,  with 
which  it  was  usually  connected  by  Ids  fellow-logo- 
graphers.  Then  followed  the  southern  branch  of  the 
CretheidfiB ;  Neleus,  Bias,  Melampus.  That  the  JEto- 
lian  line  of  ^olic  fable  was  next  taken  up  may  be 
gathered  from  an  allusion  to  the  Galydonian  boar  in 
a  fragment  of  the  eighth  book.  In  the  sequel  were 
treated  the  affairs  of  Laced^mon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  of  Cape  Taenarus  in  the  ninth  book.  It  is  less 
easy  to  judge,  from  the  citations  of  the  tenth  book, 
as  to  the  subject  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  work. 
The  notices  of  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides ;  of  Am- 
phion,  his  lyre,  his  brother  Zetus,  and  the  walls  of 
Thebes ;  have  more  the  appearance  of  supplements 
to  previous  portions  of  the  author's  text,  than  of  the 
^vinding  up  of  his  work.  The  number  of  passages 
cited  as  belonging  to  individual  books  amounts  to 
about  forty.  The  whole  number  of  citations  in  the 
collection  is  about  180.  There  remain  therefore  140 
the  position  of  which,  in  the  original  work,  can  only 
be  conjectured  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  other  forty.  Modem  commentators  have  at- 
tempted, with  partial  success,  by  an  adjustment  of 
these  numerous  texts  of  undefined  position  on  the 
framework  supplied  by  the  forty,  still  further  to 
restore  the  plan  of  the  original  work.^ 

11.  Pherecydes  seems,  like  Hecataeus,  to  have  con-  His  system 
fined  his  purely  divine  genealogy  to  what  was  required  Hfgyf^***" 

'  C.  Muller,  Fragg.  Pherec.  ap.  Didot,  yoI.  i. 
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as  introductory  to  his  lines  of  mortal  heroes,  but  to 
have  treated  the  human  branch  of  his  subject  in  co- 
pious detail.  In  the  selection  of  his  materials  there 
are  however  traces  of  a  partiality  for  certain  regions. 
The  notices  in  the  fragments  are  limited  to  the  prin- 
cipal districts  of  Greece  proper,  with  an  occasional 
excursion  to  certain  of  her  colonies.  The  remoter 
parts  of  Hellas,  comprising  many  countries  of  high 
celebrity  in  other  mythological  systems,  appear  to 
have  been  neglected.  Such  are,  to  the  north-west, 
Epirus,  with  Molossia  and  Dodona ;  Acamania,  with 
the  Cephallenian  islands :  and,  to  the  east  and  south, 
the  important  islands  of  Euboea  and  Crete.  Among 
the  countries  preferred,  the  smallest  share  of  attention, 
still  judging  from  the  fragments,  has  been  bestowed 
on  Attica.  The  whole  number  relating  to  that  region 
or  its  heroes  is  about  twelve,  or  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  entire  collection.  Those  relative  to  each  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,  Boeotia  and  Argolis,  amount 
to  double  that  number.  Those  devoted  to  Thessalian 
affairs,  inclusive  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all.  The  restriction  in  the  case 
of  Attica  is  in  itself  reasonable ;  that  country  being 
certainly  the  one  of  all  Greece,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  subsequent  historical  celebrity,  makes  the  least 
figure  in  the  genuine  heroic  mythology.  But  this 
consideration  could  hardly  be  expected  to  weigh  with 
Pherecydes,  a  historian  settled  at  Athens,  writing  so 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Attic  associations  as 
to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  "Athenian,"  and 
flourishing  at  a  period  when  the  Attic  dramatists 
were  rapidly  procuring  for  their  own  book  of  local 
tradition  a  wide  sphere  of  national  popularity.  The 
little  attention  bestowed  by  him  on  Athenian  mytho- 
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logy  seems  more  especially  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  title  of  Attic  applied  by  the  antient  gramma- 
rians^ to  his  Archseologia.  Equally  remarkable  is  his 
rejection,  in  several  instances,  of  those  versions  of 
heroic  legends  which  were  specially  countenanced  by 
Athenian  poets.  In  the  Theban  cycle  of  mythology, 
the  tradition  which  made  Eteocles  and  Polynices  the 
incestuous  offspring  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta,  forms 
with  the  Attic  dramatists  an  essential  link  of  that 
tragic  series  of  family  vicissitudes.  Pherecydes  pre- 
ferred the  account  of  Homer,  who  described  the  sons 
of  (Edipus  as  his  legitimate  children  by  Eurygania, 
whom  he  married  after  the  death  of  Jocasta*;  and 
makes  him  continue  to  reign  at  Thebes,  as  the  hus- 
band of  a  third  wife,  after  the  death  of  Eurygania; 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Sophoclean  story  of  his  re- 
fuge and  death  in  the  Attic  sanctuary  of  the  Eu- 
menides.  The  account  given  by  Pherecydes  of  the 
delivery  of  Orestes  from  his  mother's  furies,  seems 
also  to  have  differed  from  that  popular  with  the  Attic 
poets.^ 

Although  both  the  title  and  the  remains  of  the 
Archaeologia  imply  it  to  have  been  essentially  a  my- 
thical compilation,  its  materials  were  not  exclusively 
restricted  to  mythical  subjects ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  few  notices  of  historical  events  in 
the  citations  refer  to  the  history  of  Attica,  or  to  that 
of  the  colonies  founded  under  Attic  auspices.  One 
alludes  to  the  death  of  Codrus.  Another  contains  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and 
other  neighbouring  cities,  by  Androclus  son  of  Codrus 
and  his  fellow-adventurers ;  and  of  the  previous  state 

*  Suidas,  V.  ^iptK.:  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  13.  frg.  85. 

*  Frg.  48.  ^  Frg.  97. 
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of  that  district  of  Asia  under  its  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants the  Carians  and  Leleges.^  In  a  third  passage^ 
the  author  traced  back  the  pedigree  of  Miltiades, 
through  the  line  of  jEacidse,  to  Jupiter.*  This  ho- 
nourable exception  in  favour  of  the  real  history  of 
Athens  would  go  far  to  compensate  for  the  neglect 
of  her  mythology;  and  might  possibly,  had  we  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  plan  of  the  work,  supply  a 
better  explanation  of  its  title  of  ^^  Attic "  than  any 
that  now  suggests  itself. 

The  merits  of  this  composition  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted partly  in  the  copiousness  of  its  materials, 
partly,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression  in  such  a 
case,  in  the  practical  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated.  Of  those  trivial  etymologies,  and  subtle 
attempts  at  allegorical  exposition,  in  which  his  fellow- 
logographers  were  so  fond  of  indulging,  little  or  no 
trace  occurs  in  the  remains  of  Pherecydes.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  aflfected  peculiarity  or  novelty  in  the 
choice  or  working  up  of  his  legends ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  have  preferred  the  standard  versions  of  national 
tradition  authorised  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  its  other 
primitive  organs,  to  those  which  the  subtle  genius  of 
the  more  recent  mythology  placed  at  his  disposal.^ 

»  Frg.  no,  111.  «  Frg.20. 

'  The  popular  anecdote  concerning  Idanthyrsus  the  Scythian  and  the 
emperor  Darius  (frg.  113.),  quoted  by  Clemens  from  Fherecydes  of 
Syros,  has  also  been  conjectured  by  Sturz  and  others  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  historian  rather  than  the  philosopher.     (Mlill.  ad  frg.  113.) 

^  Were  frg.  94.  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  it  would  supply 
a  remarkable,  and  somewhat  absurd  exception  to  the  above  rule.  Aiiius 
king  of  Delos  is  there  said  to  have  persuaded  the  Greeks,  on  their  way 
to  attack  Troy,  to  remain  nine  years  in  his  port ;  on  the  assurance,  after- 
wards made  good  by  the  event,  that  they  would  succeed  in  sacking  the 
city  on  the  tenth  year.  The  passage  has  usually,  but  not  perhaps  legiti- 
mately, been  interpreted  as  implying  that  Anius  had  merely  attempted  to 
persuade  them. 
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The  transmission  of  a  number  of  apparently  literal  His  »tyie, 
extracts  from  the  Archseologia^  enables  us  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  literary  style  of  Pherecydes, 
which  is  characterised,  though  less  broadly  than  that 
of  some  preceding  logographers,  by  the  sententious 
simplicity  of  the  early  school  of  prose  composition. 
The  primitive  Ionian  mannerism  is  also  observable 
in  a  tendency  to  poetical  or  even  metrical  turns  of 
expression. 

Pherecydes,  though  a  naturalised  Athenian,  com- 
posed in  the  Ionic  dialect^,  preferred  in  his  day  as 
the  language  of  historical  composition  by  the  natives 
of  every  part  of  Greece.  Ionic  idioms,  accordingly, 
are  not  wanting  in  some  of  the  fragments-  In  others 
the  forms  of  the  Attic  or  common  Greek  dialect  are 
alone  observable.  These  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
troduced by  transcribers  or  quoters  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  text  to  posterity.  It  was,  however,  also 
natural  that  Pherecydes,  writing  in  Athens  at  a  time 
when  Attic  prose  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  literary  culture,  should  modify  his  native  Ionic  by 
Attic  dialectical  usage. 

Upon  the  whole  the  remains  of  this  author  justify 
the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  countrymen 
as  a  standard  in  his  own  branch  of  literature,  which 
there  is  the  more  cause  to  regret  should  have  been 
one  of  so  unprofitable  a  nature.  His  work  appears 
to  have  survived  to  the  lowest  period  of  classical 
antiquity,  being  habitually  quoted  during  the  Byzan- 
tine age ;  nor,  in  the  numerous  citations  of  him  by 
authors  of  every  period,  is  there  any  expression  of 

1  Frgg.  29.  33b.  44.  48.  60.  76.  85. 
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doubt  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the  book  to 
which  they  refer. 

ANTIOCHUS  OF  Stracdsk. 

Antioehus  12.  Although  this  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
cuser*"  enjoyed  any  great  share  of  general  popularity  with  the 
native  public,  his  remains  and  the  few  notices  con- 
cerning him^  entitle  him,  if  judged  rather  by  the  prac- 
tical value  of  his  labours  than  by  his  skill  in  the  art  of 
expounding  mythical  genealogies,  to  rank,  with  the 
impartial  critic,  among  the  most  sensible  and  judicious 
writers  of  his  age  and  class.  He  has  accordingly,  by 
some  of  the  later  more  diligent  investigators  of  na- 
tional history  and  geography,  Strabo  for  example,  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  been  cited  with  greater 
respect  than  many  of  his  more  celebrated  contem- 
poraries, as  a  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  to 
which  his  researches  appear  to  have  been  confined. 

Of  his  personal  history  nothing  more  has  been  re- 
corded than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
that  his  father's  name  was  Xenophanes.^  He  is 
described  by  the  more  trustworthy  authorities  as 
flourishing  during  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  cer- 
tainly survived  the  year  423  B.C. ;  his  Sicilian  history 
having  extended  down  to  that  year,  the  eighth  of  the 
war,  and  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.^ 
As  neither  this  event,  nor  any  other  of  the  same 
date,  can  be  considered  of  suflBlcient  importance  to 
have  furnished  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  his- 
torical work,  it  might  seem  a  reasonable  inference  that 

^  Ap.  Didot,  vol.  I.  p.  xlv.  181. 

'^  Pausanias,  Dionjs.  Hal.  alii,  in  frgg.  1 .  sqq. 
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the  progress  of  his  labours,  after  reaching  that  stage, 
had  been  interrupted  by  death  or  some  other  acci- 
dental impediment.  No  allusion,  however,  occurs  to 
the  Sicilian  history  as  having  been  left  in  an  un- 
finished  state. 

The  researches  of  Antiochus  were  limited  to  the 
affairs  of  his  native  island  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  op- 
posite  shores  of  Italy.  Two  works  alone  are  ascribed 
to  him  :  the  Sicilian  history  already  mentioned,  and 
one  entitled  Italian  Origines.  The  former  is  stated  to 
have  comprised  nine  books.  There  is  no  notice  of  any 
similar  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  his  work  on 
Italy;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  extant  citations, 
fifteen  in  number,  are  from  its  text ;  while  but  two 
or  three  references  to  the  Sicilian  history  have  been 
preserved.  This  disparity  may  be  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  the  history  of  Sicily  was  amply 
treated  during  the  classical  period  by  other  authors 
of  greater  celebrity  and  popularity  than  Antiochus, 
comparatively  few  writers  of  note,  during  the  same 
period,  had  devoted  themselves  with  similar  zeal  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  later  compilers  therefore, 
such  as  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  were  naturally  led  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  standard  Sicilian  historians 
Philistus  and  Tima^us  as  their  chief  authorities  on  the 
one  branch  of  subject ;  while  recognising  the  claims 
of  Antiochus  to  prior  attention  in  respect  to  the 
other. 

The  scanty  remains  of  the  Sicilian  history  aflfbrd 
but  little  insight  into  either  its  plan  or  details.  One 
fragment  describes  the  ejection  of  the  Siculi,  an  ab- 
original Italian  race,  from  their  native  continental 
seats,  by  the  rival  tribes  of  (Enotri  and  Opici,  and 
their  migration  across  the  Rhegian  strait  to  the  island 
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since  called  after  them.^  Another  treats  of  the  Cni- 
dian  colonies  on  the  ^olian  or  Lipari  islets.^  The 
more  numerous  fragments  of  the  Italica,  while  sup- 
plying a  copious  body  of  information  relative  to 
the  cities  and  states  of  Italy,  also  show  that  the 
author's  subject  was  limited  chiefly  to  the  Hellenic 
colonies  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  peninsula, 
from  whom  it  derived  in  after  ages  its  familiar  name 
Hit  notice  of  Magna  Graacia.  Rome,  however,  was  mentioned ; 
**  for  the  first  time  probably,  by  a  Greek  author.  This 
interesting  passage  is  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  ^,  as  an  attestation  by  so  ^^  antient  and  respect- 
able a  historian,"  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  primitive 
Italian  tradition  Rome  was  not  represented  as  having 
been  founded  by  -3Eneas,  but  as  having  existed  prior 
to  the  epoch  of  his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Of  this  primeval  Rome,  Siculus,  the  eponyme  patri- 
arch  of  Sicily,  was,  in  the  same  tradition,  described 
as  a  native.  The  notices  contained  in  the  citations 
of  the  Italica,  relative  to  the  more  strictly  historical 
epochs  of  Italiote  history,  appear  to  indicate  both 
diligent  research  and  critical  judgement;  and  the 
author's  geographical  definitions  and  descriptions  are 
quoted  with  the  same  deference  and  respect  by 
Strabo^,  as  his  historical  notices  by  Dionysius  and 
other  competent  judges.  The  few  existing  lines  of 
literal  extract*  from  the  text  of  Antiochus  afford  no 
satisfactory  data  forjudging  of  his  style. 


The  authors  who  form  the  subject  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing notices,  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos  and  Ion  of 

»  Frg.  1.  *  Frg.  2,  »  Frg.  7. :  conf.  Syncell.  p.  193.  d. 
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Chios,  could  hardly,  perhaps,  in  any  general  estimate 
of  their  literary  character,  be  properly  classed  as  his- 
torians. The  reputation  of  Stesimbrotus  rests  chiefly 
on  his  qualifications  as  a  rhapsodist  and  Homeric 
commentator ;  while  Ion  is  celebrated  less  as  a  prose 
writer  than  as  a  tragic  poet,  in  which  latter  capa- 
city he  ranks  second  only  to  the  three  great  masters 
of  the  Attic  drama.  Both,  however,  were  histori- 
cal writers,  and  although  their  popularity  with  the 
antient  public  may  have  been  mainly  dependent  on 
other  branches  of  literature,  they  possess,  in  their 
historical  character,  equal,  perhaps  superior  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  modern  critic.  Stesimbrotus, 
a  professional  Homerid,  seems  to  have  done  little  to 
raise  the  critical  art  from  the  state  of  infancy  in 
which  he  found  it  ^;  while  Ion,  in  spite  of  his  popu- 
larity with  his  own  less  fastidious  contemporaries,  is 
described,  on  high  authority,  as  having  done  more 
to  deteriorate,  than  to  maintain  the  national  taste  in 
dramatic  composition.^  Both  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  boast  of  having  carried,  simultaneously  it 
would  appear,  the  art  of  historical  composition  an 
important  step  in  advance ;  as  the  first  recorded  cul- 
tivators of  those  useful  and  agreeable  branches  of 
that  art  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  head  of 
Popular  biography  and  Historical  memoirs.  While 
on  these  grounds  they  possess  an  immediate  claim  on 
our  attention,  our  present  notice  will  comprise,  along 
with  the  few  particulars  of  their  lives  which  have 
been  preserved,  the  consideration  of  their  historical 
writings  alone.  Any  remarks  on  their  labours  in 
other  departments  of  composition  will  be  reserved 

'  See  frg.  18.,  ap.  Didot,  vol.  n.  p.  58.  *  I^ngin.  38. 
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for  the  portion  of  our  own  work  specially  devoted  to 
those  departments. 


STESIMBROTUS 

13.  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  an  island  colonised 
tus  of  Th«-  about  two  centuries  before  his  own  birth  from  Paros, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  As 
Paros  was  originally  an  Ionian  settlement,  and  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  her  Thasian 
daughter  had  retained  the  dialect  of  the  parent  state 
during  the  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Stesim- 
brotus,  the  latter  may  also  rank  as  an  Ionian  author. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  early  settled  at  Athens, 
where  he  is  described  as  having  opened  a  school^  and 
taught  for  hire.  We  are  not  informed  what  other 
branches  of  knowledge  his  instructions  comprehended 
besides  his  own  peculiar  department  of  Homeric  in- 
terpretation ;  and  as  the  only  one  of  his  scholars 
whose  name  has  been  preserved,  Antimachus  of  Colo- 
phon ^,  was  an  epic  poet,  and  editor  of  Homer,  Ste- 
simbrotus  himself  may  be  best  characterised  as  a 
professor  of  literary  criticism.  He  is  also  the  first 
recorded  public  instructor  in  that  science ;  although 
it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  previously  taught  by 
his  fellow  "  rhapsodbts."  The  notice  that  Stesim- 
brotus  was  the  instructor  of  Antimachus  who  was 
contemporaneous  with  Plato,  and  the  biographer  of 
Pericles  who  died  in  429  b.c,  marks  out  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  as  his  own  flourishing  period. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  terms  in  which  he 
is  cited  as  an  authority  on  Homeric  questions  ^  that 

*  Xenoph.  Sjiiip.  iii.  *  Suid.  y.  'ApHfi,  ^  Frg.  18. 
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his  critical  labours  had  been  committed  to  writing. 
But  neither  title  nor  description  of  any  work  by  him 
on  such  subjects  has  survived.  A  tract  by  him  On 
the  mysteries,  is  also  occasionally  quoted  by  extant 
classics.^ 

The  work  however  to  which  attention  is  here  more  hu  nw- 
immediately  called,  is  that  entitled  Memoirs  of  The-  Attic 
mistocles,  Thucydides  (son  of  Melesias),  and  Pericles.^  •t«te«n«ii. 
No  notice  has  been  preserved  of  the  precise  plan  of 
this  miscellany :  whether  it  treated  of  each  statesman 
under  a  separate  head  ;  or  of  the  three  conjointly,  as 
contemporaneous,  and  all  engaged  as  party  leaders 
in  the  arena  of  Athenian  politics.  The  earliest 
author  who  quotes  it  is  Plutarch;  a  circumstance 
adduced  by  modem  commentators  as  an  argument 
that  it  was  little  esteemed  in  the  flourishing  age  of 
Greek  literature.^  This  argument,  however,  is  falla- 
cious. It  was  not,  as  will  be  further  shown  hereafter, 
the  custom  with  the  historians  of  the  classical  period 
to  quote  prior  authorities  by  name ;  and  the  partial 
exceptions  to  the  rule  tend  but  to  confirm  it.  Hero- 
dotus, throughout  his  nine  books,  mentions  Hecatseus 
alone  among  the  many  writers  who  had  previously 
treated  in  whole  or  in  part  his  own  wide  range  of 
subjects ;  and  him  he  mentions,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  citing  a  previous  testimony,  but  Mrith  the  view 
of  satirising  or  confuting  a  rival  historian.  Thucy- 
dides mentions  Hellanicus  alone ;  and  in  a  similarly 
incidental  manner.  Nor  probably  were  the  authors 
of  such  familiar  memoirs  and  anecdotes  admitted  by 
the  earlier  professional  historians  to  the  same  rank  of 
valid  historical  testimony  as  the  more  regular  mem- 


*  Frg.  13.  sq. 

3  C.  Miiller  in  Fragg.  p.  53. 
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bers  of  their  own  body.  In  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  added  that  Ion,  another  favourite  author  of 
Plutarch  in  the  same  branch  of  literature  as  Stesim- 
brotus,  is  as  little  cited  as  Stesimbrotus  by  any  his- 
torian prior  to  Plutarch.  So  that  any  argument 
derivable  from  the  silence  of  Plutarch  would  be  equally 
valid  against  Ion  as  against  Stesimbrotus;  but  it 
may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  of  as  little  real  value 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other  case. 

Stesimbrotus  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  judge 
of  those  whose  characters  form  the  subject  of  his 
memoirs;  and  Plutarch  accuses  him  of  being  too 
ready  to  promulgate  calumnious  imputations  against 
them.^  This  remark  however  is  made  with  special 
reference  to  Pericles,  of  whom  Plutarch  is,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  an  over-indulgent  biographer.  Nor 
does  there  appear  any  real  ground  for  the  charge  of 
undue  favour  to  the  opponents  of  Pericles,  which  has 
been  brought  against  Stesimbrotus  by  modern  com- 
mentators. Judging  from  the  existing  citations  of 
his  work,  he  dealt  both  his  approbation  and  his  cen- 
sure with  unsparing  impartiality. 

We  possess  eleven  authenticated  appeals  to  his  text, 
ten  of  which  are  by  Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  Themi- 
stocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  It  is  remarkable  that 
five  of  these  passages  contained  special  notice  of  the 
conduct  or  character  of  Cimon,  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  title  of  the  work ;  while  in  not  one  of 
the  whole  number  is  mention  made  of  Thucydides, 
who  figures  in  that  title,  with  Themistocles  and  Peri- 
cles, as  the  third  member  of  the  triumvirate.  This 
naturally  leads  to  the  suspicion,  that  the  title  itself, 
in  the  passage  of  Athenseus  where  alone  it  is  men- 

«  Frgg.  9,  10,  11,  &C. 
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tioned,  may  have  been  carelessly  quoted  by  that 
author,  or  may  have  been  corrupted  by  his  tran- 
scribers,  and  that  it  either  originaUy  contained  aU 
four  names,  or  that  the  name  of  Thucydides  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Cimon.  Of  Pericles  the  extant 
citations  contsun  seven  notices ;  of  Themistocles  but 
two.  The  account  of  the  latter  statesman's  flight  to 
the  court  of  the  Molossian  king^  Admetus,  corresponds 
generally  with  thatgivenby  (thehistorian)Thucydides. 
It  contains  however  this  addition :  that  Themistocles, 
before  finally  settling  in  Persia,  sought  an  asylum 
with  Hieron  king  of  Syracuse,  whose  daughter  he 
asked  in  marriage,  and  to  whom  he  proposed  a  scheme 
for  the  conquest  of  Greece;  both  which  overtures 
were  rejected  by  the  Sicilian  prince.  This  supple- 
mentary anecdote  is  made  light  of  by  Plutarch,  as 
being  both  unauthenticated  and  improbable.  In  the 
same  passage  Cimon  is  stated  to  have  persecuted,  and 
finally  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  Epicrates,  the  friend  of 
Themistocles,  by  whose  good  offices  the  wife  and  family 
of  the  latter  had  been  enabled  to  escape  from  Athens 
and  join  him  at  the  court  of  Admetus.  This  was  an 
act  certainly  by  no  means  cre^table  to  the  rival  party 
leader ;  and  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  Stesim- 
brotus,  the  only  author  cited  by  Plutarch  as  having 
mentioned  it,  suffices  in  itself  to  vindicate  him  from 
all  suspicion  of  undue  favouritism  towards  Cimon. 

Stesimbrotus  describes    Cimon  as  devoid  of  that  Hiicii*. 
polite  culture  on  which  the  Athenian  citizen  of  rank  cimon, 
usually  prided  himself,  and  especially  as  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  music ;  in  which  other  contemporary  autho- 
rities represent  him  as  not  unskilled.^    He  conmiends 


1  Frg.  2.  *  Frg.  8. 
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him  at  the  same  time  for  his  freedom  from  the  foppery 
and  conceit  with  which  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  were  apt  to  be  accompanied, 
and  for  a  dignified  plainness  of  manner  and  speech. 
But  he  further  describes  him  as  carrying  this  latter 
peculiarity  the  length  of  an  enthusiastic,  and  in  an 
Athenian  ofiensive,  emulation  of  the  other  extreme  of 
rudeness  exhibited  in  the  Spartan  manners.  Of  this 
failing  several  illustrations  are  quoted  from  Stesim- 
brotus  by  Plutarch.^ 
nid  of  Pe-  The  character  of  Pericles,  as  sketched  out  in  the 
same  fragmentary  manner,  presents  a  similar  mixture 
of  good  and  evil.  The  imputed  licentiousness  of  his 
moral  habits,  especially  in  his  intercourse  with  wo- 
men, which,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  supplied  the 
comic  dramatists  with  abundant  materials  for  scur- 
rilous attack,  was  abo  enlarged  on  by  St^simbrotus.^ 
Plutarch  denounces  these  charges  as  false  and  ma- 
lignant ;  but  AthensBus^  seems  to  admit  them  as  valid, 
partly  on  the  authority  of  Stesimbrotus.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  were  altogether  groundless.  The 
comic  writers  seldom  raised  their  calumnies  on  a 
purely  imaginary  basis.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Stesimbrotus  narrates,  in  a  very  effective  manner,  an 
act  of  Pericles  highly  creditable  both  to  his  gene- 
rosity and  humanity.^  When  Cimon  was  publicly 
arraigned  of  treason  after  his  Thasian  campaign  in 
463,  it  devolved  on  Pericles,  as  head  of  the  opposite 
party,  to  appear  as  chief  prosecutor.  Shortly  before 
the  trial  Elpinice  the  wife  of  Cimon,  a  female  not 
then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  obtained  an  interview 
with  Pericles,  and  besought  him  to  deal  mercifully 

'  Frgg.  3,  4,  5,  6.  «  Frgg.  9.  sqq. 
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with  her  husband.  Pericles  replied  jocosely:  that 
she  was  too  old  a  woman  to  act  the  part  of  suppliant 
with  due  effect.^  But  on  the  day  of  the  trial  he 
abstained  from  all  active  proceedings  in  the  court; 
simply  rising  in  his  place,  according  to  form,  as  prin- 
cipal accuser;  and  Cimon  was  acquitted.  Stesim- 
brotus  also  noticed  in  terms  of  eulogy  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  by  Pericles  on  the  Athenians  who 
fell  in  the  Samian  war  of  441  b.  c.  ;  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  the  citation  of  an  eloquent  passage.^ 

In  various  other  places  Plutarch  cites  this  author's 
testimony  relative  to  events  described  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  own  narrative  ;  more  frequently  in  the 
way  of  confutation  than  of  approbation;  but  in 
several  instances  his  grounds  of  objection  are  so  in- 
adequate *  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  was  hardly 
a  fair  judge  of  the  Thasian  biographer's  merits. 
The  frequency  of  his  appeals  to  the  work,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  his  sedulous  anxiety  to  controvert 
or  rectify  its  statements,  proves  that  he  considered 
its  author  as  no  contemptible  adversary.  From  the 
passages  above  quoted  and  examined  it  may  be  col- 
lected, that  the  method  of  historical  illustration  fol- 
lowed by  Stesimbrotus  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  prevalent  to  this  day  among  writers  of  Me- 
moirs; and  which  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  inherent  in  the  genius  of  that  order  of  com- 
position. Without  perhaps  any  deliberate  intention 
to  falsify  or  misrepresent,  he  was  anxious  to  impart 
spirit  to  his  narrative  by  novel  facts  and  striking 


'  AthensBus  (xm.  p.  589.)  gives  a  different,  and  very  scandalous  ac- 
count of  thb  interview  :  fiiaOoy  IXoQi  ,  ,  ,  ,  ro  rj  'KXirivky  fux^rivM, 
*  Frg.  8. 
3  Frg.  1. :  conf.  C.  Mull,  ad  loc. 
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anecdotes ;  and  not  over  rigid  in  testing  the  truth  of 
those  with  which  public  rumour  or  private  gossip 
supplied  him. 

As  no  literal  extracts  of  any  length  from  the  text 
of  this  or  of  any  other  work  of  Stesimbrotus  have 
been  preserved,  we  have  no  sufficient  means  of  judg- 
ing either  of  his  style,  or  of  the  form  of  dialect  in 
which  he  composed. 


ION  OF  Cmos. 

Ion  of  14.  Ion,  distinguished  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as 

poet,  historian,  and  philosopher^,  was  a  native  of 
Chios,  and  son  of  a  certain  Orthomenes  familiarly 
nicknamed  Xuthus  \  after  the  father  of  the  m3rthical 
patriarch  Ion.  In  early  youth  he  was  brought  to 
Athens,  and  introduced  to  the  leading  circles  of  that 
polite  pietropolis.  Adopting  its  literary  tastes,  he 
rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  dramatic  poet,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  habitual  visitor  in  the  city 
during  the  subsequent  course  of  his  life ;  without 
however  abandoning  his  Ionian  nationality,  or  his 
more  permanent  domicile  in  his  native  island.  He 
describes  himself^,  when  a  youth  of  tender  years,  on 
his  first  visit  it  may  be  presumed  to  Athens,  as 
having  supped  at  the  house  of  a  citizen  named  Lao- 
medon.  Among  other  guests  present  was  the  cele- 
brated Cimon,  who  entertained  the  company  with  an 
account  of  the  stratagem  by  which,  at  Byzantium, 

^  Didot,  Fragg.  Hist  Gr.  vol.  u.  p.  44.  sqq. :   conf.  Bentlej,  Epbt.  ad 
Mill.  cd.  Lips.  p.  494.  8q(|. 
^  Suid.  et  Harpocr.  v.  'lutv ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Fac.  835. 
s  Frg.  4. 
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about  the  year  470  B.  c.  \  he  secured  for  the  Athe- 
nians a  better  share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  cap* 
tured  in  the  previous  campaign,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
their  confederates.  Assuming  the  banquet  to  have 
taken  place  four  or  five  years  after  the  stratagem, 
about  the  year  465  b.  c,  and  Ion  to  have  been  at 
the  time  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  his  birth 
would  fall  between  485  and  480.  His  intimacy  with 
J£schylus,  of  which  notice  has  been  preserved,  must 
also  have  been  formed  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  as 
that  poet  died  in  456.  Ion  is  described  as  having 
been  present  with  jEschylus  at  the  Isthmian  games 
during  the  combat  of  the  cestus ;  on  which  occasion 
a  severe  wound  received  by  one  of  the  combatants 
led  the  dramatist  to  address  to  his  youthful  com- 
panion a  moral  reflexion  which  Plutarch,  who  quotes 
it,  estimates  more  highly  than  it  deserves.^ 

Ion's  first  appearance  on  the  Attic  stage  was  in 
01.  82,  between  452  and  449  b.  c.^  In  441  he  was 
resident  at  Chios,  where  he  was  a  fellow-guest  with 
Sophocles,  then  commanding  an  Athenian  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  at  the  house  of  Hermesilas,  a 
private  friend  of  Sophocles,  and  who  filled  the  office 
of  Proxenus  or  Public  patron  of  the  Athenian  state 
in  Chios.  In  429  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  again 
visited  Athens,  having  in  that  year  competed  with 
Euripides  and  lophon  for  the  tragic  prize.  His  death 
took  place  before  421,  if  weight  can  attach  to  the 
literal  import  of  a  passage  of  the  Peace  of  Aristo- 

*  So  Mliller,  ap.  Didot,  loc.  cit.  But  see  Grote  on  the  uncertain  chro- 
nology of  these  events.  (Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  394.  sqq.)  Mr.  Grote  does 
not  notice  this  division  of  spoil  at  Byzantium. 

•^  De  Prof,  in  Virt.  (frg.  4.). 

3  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pax,  835. ;  Suid.  v.  'iwv. 
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phanes.  Not  long  prior  to  that  date,  Ion  had  pro* 
duced  an  ode  beginning  with  the  words  ^^  Morning 
star."  In  the  drama  of  Aristophanes  above  men- 
tioned \  the  slave  of  Trygseus  asks  his  master,  whe- 
ther it  is  true,  as  some  said,  ^Hhat  men  after  their 
death  became  stars ; "  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  further  inquires  ^^  what  new  star  of 
note  had  lately  been  observed."  To  which  Trygasus 
replies :  ^^  Ion  of  Chios ;  the  same  who  composed 
the  Morning  star  upon  earth,  was  himself  hailed  by 
the  title  of  Morning  star,  on  passing  from  this  to  the 
other  world."  It  may  however  be  a  question  whether 
these  verses  necessarily  refer  to  the  physical  death  of 
the  poet ;  or  may  not  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
comic  humour,  allude  to  his  poetical  death ;  to  his 
having  withdrawn  perhaps  from  the  Attic  world  of 
literary  composition  after  his  publication  of  the 
"Morning  star;"  either  from  mortification  at  the 
cold  reception  of  that  poem,  or  from  some  other 
cause  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  his  poetical  capacity.  Ion  is  described  as  a  sin- 
gularly prolific  genius,  having  composed  Tragedies, 
Comedies,  Dithyrambs,  Epigrams,  Psaans,  H3rmnSy 
Scolia,  Encomia,  Elegies.^  As  a  philosopher,  his 
principal  or  only  work  was  entitled  Triagmoi  or 
Triads.^  It  was  in  prose,  and  a  commentary,  as 
its  name  denotes,  on  the  mystical  number  Three; 
a  favourite  subject  of  speculation  in  those  days 
with  philosophers  of  higher  celebrity  than  Ion.     To 

^  Pax,  835. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  sup.  cit. ;  Suid.  and  Harpocrat.  ▼.  'iktv. 

^  Harpocrat.  v.  'iwv.  Possibly  the  same  work  called  Cosmologicus  by 
the  Schol.  Aristoph.  (conf.  MulL  ad  frg.  12.),  and  Ilipi  Mirittp^v  by 
Suidas.    Callimachus  assigned  it  to  a  different  author.    Uarpocr.  loc.  dt. 
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these  various  compositions  in  poetry  or  prose,  their 
due  share  of  notice  will  be  allotted  in  the  proper 
place.  His  historical  works,  to  which  alone  our  at-  hu  prate 
tention  is  now  called,  were  enumerated  under  the  ^^^*' 
five  following  titles:  Hjrpomnemata,  or  Memoirs; 
EpidemiiB,  or  Foreign  visits ;  Sjmecdemeticus,  or 
the  Fellow-traveller ;  Logos  Presbeuticus,  or  Diplo- 
matic memoirs;  and  Chii-ctisis,  or  the  Foundation 
of  Chios.  ^  The  first  of  the  five  was  probably  a 
common  title,  comprising  the  subjects  numbered 
under  the  three  next.  Of  the  Foreign  visits  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  they  are  to  be  understood  of 
visits  paid  by  Ion  himself  to  foreign  cities,  or  of 
visits  paid  by  distinguished  foreigners  to  Chios.  The 
latter  view  is  the  more  probable ;  as  the  next  title  in 
the  list,  that  of  Fellow-traveller,  seems  more  ap- 
propriately to  characterise  the  foreign  visits  of  the 
former  class.*  The  precise  nature  of  the  work,  the 
title  of  which  has  here  been  rendered  Diplomatic 
memoirs,  is  doubtful.  The  phrase  in  the  original 
denotes  Narrative  of  an  embassy  or  embassies ;  but  of 
what  embassy  or  embassies  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  The  genuine  character  of  the  book  was  also 
questioned  by  the  antient  critics.^  The  Foundation 
of  Chios  seems  to  have  been  of  the  purely  logographic 
or  mythological  order. 

Of  the  passages  cited  from  the  properly  historical 

*  Schol.  Aristoph. ;  Suid. ;  Harpocr.  sap.  loc.  cit.  AthensBUB  and  J. 
Poll.  ap.  Did.  frgg.  1.  10. 

'  Conf.  Bentl.  ad  Mill.,  ed.  Lips.  p.  507. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  loc.  cit  The  passage  of  Sext.  Empiricns,  supposed 
by  C.  Muller  (frg.  11.)  to  be  derived  from  this  work,  is  a  garbled 
version  of  a  familiar  anecdote  in  Herodotus  (m.  46.)  ;  a  fact  of  which 
it  seems  surprising  neither  Miiller,  nor  the  other  commentators  whom  he 
quotes,  shoidd  have  been  aware.  The  word  fdtrun'  in  the  fragment  is 
probablj  a  corruption  of  MiXti^mv ;  possibly  of  l£afiiit»v. 
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or  biographical  works  of  Ion,  there  are  but  seven 
which  can  in  themselves  be  considered  as  containing 
historical  matter.  The  notices  contained  in  five  of 
these  seven  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Thucydides  (son 
of  Melesias),  Cimon,  and  Pericles ;  especially  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  statesmen;  the  same,  it  will  be 
observed,  celebrated  by  Stesimbrotus.  The  passages 
concerning  them  have  here  also  been  chiefly  trans- 
mitted by  Plutarch.  The  remaining  two  citations 
relate  to  Sophocles  and  Socrates.  Ion,  like  Stesim- 
Hiieha-  brotus,  is  a  censorious  judge  of  the  character  of 
pities,  Pericles.  He  is  accordingly,  like  his  fellow-biogra* 
pher,  reprimanded  for  his  boldness  by  the  evidently 
partial  Boeotian  writer,  who  is  yet  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  failings  stigmatised  by  Ion  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  other  contemporaneous  authorities.  Ion 
dwells^  on  the  illustrious  demagogue's  haughty  de- 
meanour, on  his  proud  consciousness  of  his  own  great 
qualities  combined  with  supercilious  contempt  for 
the  merits  of  others ;  and  on  his  tendency  to  indulge 
in  vainglorious  vaunts  of  his  mighty  deeds.  He  is 
described,  after  his  reduction  of  Samos,  and  renewed 
exaction  of  allegiance  from  the  other  states  of  Asia 
minor,  as  contrasting  his  exploits  with  those  of  Aga- 
memnon of  old^,  "who  had  taken  ten  whole  years  to 
conquer  a  single  city  of  Phrygia,  while  he,  in  the 
short  space  of  nine  months,  had  brought  to  submission 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Ionia  and  ^olia."  Of 
Cimon,  on  the  other  hand,  Ion  shows  himself  an  ar- 
•ndof  dent  admirer^,  and  is  in  so  far  consequently  more 
open  than  Stesimbrotus  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in 
his  estimate  of  rival  Athenian  statesmen.     He  even 

'  Frg.  5.  «  Frg.  8.  '  Frgg.  4.  sqq. 


Cimon. 
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gives  Cimon  credit  for  agreeable  qualities  the  posses- 
sion of  which  was  denied  him  by  Stesimbrotus;  he 
praises  the  manly  grace  of  his  person,  and  contrasts 
the  unpretending  simplicity  and  affability  of  his  man* 
ners  with  the  supercilious  pomp  of  Pericles. 

15.  The  passage  relative  to  Socrates  is  of  little  hu  style, 
value,  but  that  concerning  Sophocles^  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  longest,  of  the  frag- 
mentary remains  of  Greek  historical  literature  prior 
to  Herodotus.  It  describes  a  characteristic  scene  at 
a  banquet  given,  by  a  friend  and  fellow-citizen  of  Ion, 
to  the  poet  in  illustration  of  whose  character  the 
narrative  is  introduced.  The  following  version  of 
part  of  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  another  lite- 
rary guest  on  the  occasion,  will  convey  a  fair  general 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  work  from  which 
it  is  derived : 

'*  Observing  the  youth  who  acted  as  out  cupbearer  standing  on  the 
hearth,  the  red  beams  of  the  fire  playing  on  his  cheek,  Sophocles 
thus  addressed  him  :  '  Art  thou  willing,  my  fair  boy,  to  serve  me 
with  wine  in  the  mode  in  which  I  may  drink  of  it  most  pleasantly  ?' 
and  on  the  lad  expressing  ready  obedience  to  his  commands, 
*  Then,*  continued  the  poet,  '  carry  thy  cup  gently  with  thine  own 
hand  to  my  lips,  and  again  as  gently  remove  it.'  As  the  blush  on 
the  youth's  countenance  at  this  assumed  a  deeper  hue,  'How  finely," 
said  Sophocles,  turning  to  his  fellow-guests,  '  has  it  been  said  by 
the  poet  Phrynichus: 

The  light  of  love  beams  on  his  purple  cheek.' 

Upon  which  Eretrieus,  the  schoolmaster  of  Erythrse,  remarked : 
'  Skilled  as  thou  art  thyself,  Sophocles,  in  the  composition  of  poetry, 
thou  hast  yet  judged  wrong  in  commending  Phrynichus  for  apply- 
ing the  epithet  purple  to  the  cheek  of  a  fair  boy ;  for  were  the 
cheeks  of  this  our  cupbearer  to  be  overspread  by  a  painter's  brush 
with  a  shade  of  purple,  he  would  no  longer  appear  the  handsome 

*  Frg.  K 
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youth  which  he  is.  One  cannot  therefore  with  propriety  illustrate 
a  beautiful  object  by  comparing  it  with  another  which  is  not 
beautifuL'  To  this  the  poet  replied  with  a  good-humoured  smile : 
'  If  so^  my  friend  and  fellow-guest^  then  must  that  other  line  of 
SimonideSy  so  greatly  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the  Helienic  public, 
be  distasteful  to  thee  alone  : 

Sweetly  the  nuud  spoke  from  her  purple  lips. 

As  little  could  you  bear  with  Homer  when  he  talks  of  the  golden 
locks  of  Apollo ;  for  were  a  painter,  in  a  picture  of  the  god,  in 
good  earnest  to  tinge  his  locks  with  gold,  instead  of  the  dark 
shade  natural  to  hair,  he  would  produce  but  a  sorry  work  of  art. 
Equally  offensive  to  you  must  be  the  Poet's  epithet  of  rosy- 
fingered  ;  for  were  a  hand  really  to  be  dipped  in  a  dye  of  rose 
colour,  it  would  be  more  like  that  of  a  journeyman  dyer  than  of  a 
fair  woman.'  This  reply,  while  it  silenced  the  8cho<dmaster,  af- 
forded much  entertainment  to  the  rest  of  the  company."  ^ 

This  extract,  mth  the  whole  context  to  which  it 
belongs,  possesses  strong  claims  on  the  interest  of  the 
modem  reader.  While  a  characteristic  specimen, 
both  of  the  style  of  Ion  and  of  the  genius  at  large  of 
this  order  of  literary  composition  in  his  time,  it  pre- 
sents a  graphic  sketch  of  the  habits  and  humours  of 
the  more  intellectual  order  of  Greek  convivial  society 
in  the  Periclean  age.  The  criticism  is  lively  and 
ingenious,  the  repartee  spirited,  without  bitterness 
or  personality.  Both  sentiment  and  phraseology 
are  elegant,  while  free  from  affectation  or  studied 
figures  of  speech.  The  structure  is  natural  and 
perspicuous,  equally  removed  from  the  sententious 
meagreness  of  the  old  Ionian  school,  and  from  the 
complicated  rotundity  of  the  Siculo-Attic  period. 
Judging  therefore  from  the  above  specimen,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  this  branch  of  composition  had 
hitherto  remained  exempt  from  the  subtleties  or  mere- 

^  See  Appendix  F. 
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tricious  graces  of  the  Gorgian  school.  It  was  scarcely 
indeed  to  be  expected  that  such  familiar  narratives, 
consisting  in  great  part  of  anecdote  and  convivial 
conversation,  should  readily  submit  to  the  artificial 
rules  which  had  been  imposed  on  oratory  and  didactic 
composition. 

The  passage  above  illustrated  contains  many  traces 
of  the  Ionic  dialect.^  They  are  however  but  traces  ; 
the  general  form  of  expression  being  Attic.  The 
broader  features  of  lonism  may  here  as  in  other  simi- 
lar cases  have  been  effaced  in  the  transmission  of  the 
passage  to  posterity ;  or  possibly  Ion  may  have  tem- 
pered his  native  usage,  by  the  infusion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  that  Attic  precision  which  was  certainly 
better  adapted  to  this  style  of  composition  than  the 
sonorous  rotundity  of  the  pure  Ionic  dialect.  This 
would  the  more  naturally  happen  in  the  case  of  one 
who,  if  we  may  trust  our  extant  authorities,  was  in 
the  habit  of  composing  not  only  tragedies  but  come- 
dies for  the  Attic  stage. 

Of  the  remaining  citations  from  the  historical  me- 
moirs of  Ion,  several^,  referring  to  matters  of  gas- 
tronomic or  convivial  interest,  throw  further  light  on 
the  social  character  of  the  age  and  of  the  author,  who 
is  indeed  celebrated  by  his  antient  commentators  as 
a  devotee  both  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.'  His  other 
historical  work,  entitled  Foundation  of  Chios,  seems 
to  have  been  modelled  altogether  on  the  old  logo- 
graphic  plan  of  mythological  research ;  and  to  have 
been  marked  by  no  features  of  interest  beyond  its 
fellows.      The  fragments*  refer  exclusively  to  the 


^  Conf.  Bentl.  ad  Mill.  ed.  Lips.  p.  507.  *  Frgg.  2,  3. 

'  Baton  Sinop.  ap.  Athcn.  x.  p.  436.  s.  *  13,  14,  15. 
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mythical  legends  of  the  island ;  to  its  discovery  as  yet 
in  a  barren  state  by  Neptune ;  to  the  amours  of  that 
god  with  its  indigenous  nymph ;  to  the  fall  of  snow 
(chion)  which  took  place  at  the  birth  of  their  son, 
hence  called  Chion,  and  the  island  after  him  Chios. 
From  his  descendants,  and  from  those  of  one  or  two 
other  equally  mythical  settlers  from  Caria  and  Crete, 
the  names  of  the  principal  localities  of  the  island  are 
derived  by  a  like  course  of  etymological  trifling. 
An  allusion  in  one  of  the  fragments  to  the  hero 
Palamedes,  would  indicate  that  the  destinies  of  Chios 
were  brought  into  some  kind  of  connexion  with  the 
Trojan  war.  That  the  realities  of  her  Foundation, 
or  in  other  words  of  her  Greek  colonisation,  formed 
no  part  of  the  author's  plan,  seems  to  be  implied  by 
the  statement  of  Pausanias^,  that  although  Ion  had 
alluded  to  the  connexion  of  Chios  with  the  Ionian 
league,  he  had  omitted  all  notice  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  connexion. 

HERODORUS  of  Heraclea. 

Herodorufl  16.  Hcraclea,  the  native  place  of  this  author,  was  a 
dem*™  city  of  Bithynia  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxinc  sea. 
He  is  hence  variously  designated  Herodorus  Heracle- 
otes  and  Herodorus  Ponticus.  Heraclea  was  founded 
by  a  mixed  body  of  Boeotian  and  Megarian  colonists, 
under  Milesian  auspices^,  at  an  uncertain  period ;  but 
like  many  similar  settlements  claimed  a  mythical 
as  well  as  a  historical  origin^;  the  former  being 
connected  by  native  annalists,  as  was  natural,  with 

»  Frg.  13. 

•  Frg.  57.;  Ephor.  ap.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  n.  845.  (frg.  Eph.  83. Did.); 
Pausan.  t.  xzti.  6.,  conf.  Strab.  zn.  p.  542. 
>  Mela,  I.  19. 
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the  adventures  of  the  hero  from  whom  the  place  de- 
rived its  name.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Herodorus 
nothing  fiirther  is  recorded  than  that  he  was  father 
of  a  disciple  of  Socrates  named  Bryson,  who  himself 
afterwards  enjoyed  some  celebrity  as  a  philosopher 
and  man  of  letters.^  This  notice  regarding  the  son 
establishes  with  sufficient  general  accuracy  the  age  of 
the  father,  as  contemporaneous  wth  Socrates  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

The  historical  researches  of  Herodorus  were  con- 
fined to  the  mythical  age ;  and  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
his  literary  character  is  the  marked  manner  in  which 
his  antiquarian  sympathies  are  concentrated  around 
his  native  town  of  Heraclea  ;  a  place  enjoying  but  a 
slender  share  of  real  celebrity,  and  which  it  required 
some  effort  of  ingenuity  to  glorify  even  by  the  re- 
flected splendour  of  other  more  renowned  scenes  of 
action.  His  principal  works  were  a  Life  or  History 
of  Hercules,  and  an  Argonautica,  or  history  of  the 
Argonautic  enterprise.  The  district  around  Heraclea 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  twelve  leading  exploits  of 
the  Theban  hero;  and  the  principal  theatre  of  the 
Argonautic  adventure  was  the  same  line  of  coast, 
Heraclea  itself  having  been  signalised  by  sundry  sub- 
ordinate incidents  of  the  expedition.  Herodorus  has 
accordingly  been  at  pains  in  each  case  to  give  pro- 
minence to  those  details  which  conferred  honour  on 
his  native  place. 

The  work  on  Hercules  appears  to  have  treated  its  hu  life  of 
comprehensive  subject,  the  genealogy,  birth,  adven-  ^•"^"•^ 
tures,  character,  death,  and  divine  honours  of  the 
Theban  hero,  in  very  ample  detail,  and  to  have  been 

»  Aristot.  ap.  C.  MuUer,  in  Didot,  FrtLgg.  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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of  considerable  bulk.  In  one  of  the  citations  mention 
occurs  of  the  seventeenth  book^;  from  which  it  were 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  whole  work  may  have 
contained  not  less  than  the  round  number  of  twenty. 
The  notices  of  the  Argonautica  make  no  mention  of 
any  division  into  books.  This  would  imply  it  to  have 
been  a  less  voluminous  composition  than  the  Life  of 
Hercules;  but  the  citations  of  its  text  are  nearly 
equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  sister  work,  and 
their  tenor  also  indicates  that  it  treated  its  subject 
in  similar  detail.  The  Argonautic  expedition,  as  a 
single  adventure,  would  less  readily  suggest  any  mi- 
nute subdivision  of  parts,  than  the  twelve  labours  of 
the  Theban  hero  with  his  numerous  supplementary 
exploits. 

The  portion  of  the  Life  of  Hercules  which  connected 
itself  most  closely  with  Heraclea  was  what  is  classed 
as  his  ninth  labour,  his  expedition  against  the  Amazon 
queen  Hippoljrta.  Upon  this  occasion  the  hero,  in  his 
passage  through  Bithynia,  conferred  on  Lycus,  a  king 
of  that  region  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for 
friendly  services,  a  large  additional  territory  wrested 
from  another  neighbouring  hostile  potentate.  This 
territory  the  new  proprietor,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  donor,  named  Heraclea.^  The  city  itself  was 
not  founded  until  a  later  period ;  when  the  site  se- 
lected, in  terms  of  a  divine  injunction,  was  that  marked 
by  the  grave  of  Idmon,  the  prophet  of  the  Argonauts*, 
who  died  during  their  visit  to  that  coast,  and  was 
buried  on  its  soil.  The  city  was  built  around  his 
tomb,  which  was  shown  in  later  times  in  the  centre 
of  the  agora.     Although  the  affairs  of  the  Argonauts 

»  Frfjr.  31.  «  Frg.  15.  '  Frg.  57. 
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were  thus  connected  by  Herodorus  with  those  of  his 
favourite  hero  Hercules,  the  same  hero  was  yet  excluded 
by  him^  from  the  share  in  the  Argonautic  adventure 
usually  allotted  to  him  in  the  popular  legend ;  ob- 
viously because  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  dignity 
that  he  should  act  a  secondary  part  in  any  great 
achievement;  and  his  participation  in  the  Colchian 
enterprise  would  necessarily  have  placed  him  in  a 
secondary  position  as  compared  with  Jason.  Hero* 
dorus  also  denied  to  Theseus,  not  only  the  office  of 
coadjutor  of  Hercules  in  his  principal  undertakings, 
an  honour  assigned  to  the  Attic  hero  in  the  popular 
Attic  fable ;  but  even  appears  to  have  disputed  his 
title  to  the  celebrity  which  he  there  enjoyed  as  a  per- 
former of  mighty  deeds  in  the  same  independant  capa- 
city as  Hercules.2  Among  other  instances  of  pre- 
ference given  by  Herodorus  to  his  native  region  as 
the  scene  of  Herculean  enterprise,  he  described^  the 
infernal  dog  Cerberus  as  having  been  dragged  from 
Hades  to  the  upper  world,  at  a  place  called  Ache- 
rusia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heraclea;  the  same 
adventure  being  placed  in  other  accounts  at  Cape 
Taenarus  in  Laconia,  or  at  Troezene  in  Argolis. 

In  his  narrative  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  He-  hu  Arg^ 
rodorus  gave,  as  we  haVe  seen,  special  prominence  to  "*"*'**• 
the  death  of  Idmon  the  soothsayer  at  Heraclea.*  He 
also  further  consulted  the  honour  of  his  native  place 
by  describing  the  Argo  on  her  voyage  homeward  as 
following  the  same  course,  by  Heraclea  consequently, 
which  she  had  taken  when  outward  bound,  and  as 
having  retouched  at  that  port;  on  which  occasion, 
and  not  on  her  first  visit  as  in  other  accounts,  both 

>  Frgg.  27.  38.  *  Frgg.  16,  17.  34. 

3  Frg.  25.  ♦  Frgg.  56.  sqq. 
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Idmon  the  seer  and  Tiphys  the  pilot  passed  to  the 
other  world. ^  In  the  appointment  of  Erginus,  a 
primitive  Milesian  hero,  as  successor  to  the  vacant 
office  of  Tiphys,  Herodorus  seems  to  have  paid  an 
episodical  compliment'  to  Miletus,  the  foundress  or 
patroness  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonial  settlements 
on  that  line  of  coast. 
Hu  com-  Apart  from  these  and  similar  other  details  reflect- 
S^tflyle.  iiig  tl^G  literary  patriotism  of  Herodorus,  the  treat- 
ment of  neither  of  his  subjects  seems  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  much  either  of  novelty  or  ingenuity. 
That  both  works,  however,  enjoyed  an  extensive  cre- 
dit in  their  own  department  of  mythical  research,  is 
evinced  by  the  large  number,  in  all  upwards  of 
seventy  extant  citations  of  their  text.  This  may  be 
owing  partly  to  his  having  given  complete  and  co- 
pious narratives  of  these  popular  chapters  of  the 
national  mythology;  partly  to  his  being  the  first 
prose  author  of  the  classical  period  who  had  treated 
either  of  them  in  a  separate  or  integral  form. 

The  anxiety  of  Herodorus  to  enliven  the  illustrative 
element  of  his  text  displays  itself  chiefly  in  his  subtle 
attempts  at  mythological  interpretation,  and  in  his 
speculations  on  physical  and  geographical  subjects. 
These  speculations,  while  savouring  of  the  sophistical 
school  of  his  age,  are  marked  at  times  by  a  fantastic 
eccentricity  which  commended  them  to  the  notice  of 
abler  naturalists  than  Herodorus  himself.  Aristotle^ 
among  others,  quotes  and  comments  on  his  theories 
with  a  gravity  which  shows  that,  if  he  did  not  ac- 
quiesce in  them,  he  considered  them  worthy  of  re- 
spect.   "  The  vulture,"  says  that  philosopher,  "  builds 

»  Frgg.  55—58.  2  FrgcT.  4.'J.  of).  ''  Frgg    10.  12. 
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her  nest  on  lofty  and  inaccessible  rocks :  hence  it  is 
that  a  young  vulture  is  rarely  seen.  It  has  even 
been  asserted  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  young  bird  of 
the  vulture  species.  This  led  Herodorus,  father  of 
Bryson  the  sophist,  to  maintain  that  the  vulture  was 
an  animal  bred  and  habitually  residing  in  sonore  dis- 
tant aerial  world ;  whence  also  he  explained  the 
suddenness  with  which  they  appear  in  the  upper  air, 
often  in  great  numbers."  This  and  other  peculiarities 
for  which  the  same  bird  was  said  to  be  distinguished, 
were  illustrated  in  other  texts  of  Herodorus,  cited  by 
different  authors,  and  were  described  by  him  as  the 
source  of  the  special  purity  and  sanctity  attributed  to 
it  by  Hercules,  above  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
not  even  excepting  the  eagle. ^  Various  other  com- 
mentaries of  Herodorus  on  the  nature  and  habits 
of  different  animals  are  noticed  by  the  Stagirite 
philosopher.2 

The  excursions  of  Herodorus  in  the  region  of 
mythological  interpretation,  while  less  poetical,  are 
not  more  remarkable  for  common  sense  than  his 
flight  to  the  visionary  abode  of  the  vultures.  The 
fabled  structure  of  the  walls  of  Troy  by  Neptune 
and  Apollo  as  hired  architects  of  Laomedon,  with 
the  impiety  of  their  employer  in  refusing  their  sti- 
pulated wages,  was  explained^  as  a  figurative  mode  of 
showing  forth  how  the  impious  king  had  plundered 
the  temples  of  the  two  gods  of  their  treasures,  and 
withheld  from  them  their  just  meed  of  sacrifice,  in 
order  to  devote  the  funds  accruing  from  this  outrage 
on  their  dignity  to  the  better  fortification  of  his  city. 
The  story  of  Hercules  undertaking  for  a  season  the 


»  Frg.  10.  *  De  Generat.  Aniiii.  m.  6.  '  Frg.  18. 
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burthen  imposed  upon  Adas  of  bearing  the  heavens 
on  his  shoulders,  signified  a  course  of  lessons  in 
astronomy,  for  which  the  Theban  adventurer  was  in- 
debted to  the  African  giant.^  Prometheus^  was  a 
Scythian  king;  the  eagle  which  preyed  on  his  vitals 
was  a  river  called  the  Eagle,  which  laid  waste  his 
country  with  its  inundations.  Hercules  delivered  him 
from  its  ravages,  by  straightening  and  embanking  the 
course  of  the  stream.  These  specimens  will  suffice 
to  show  that  this  recondite  branch  of  archaeological 
research  had  made  but  small  beneficial  progress  since 
the  time  when  Hecatasus,  in  a  like  dull  spirit  of  prag- 
matical subtlety,  had,  as  mentioned  in  another  place, 
proposed  similar  interpretations  of  other  exploits  of 
the  same  hero. 

These  two  principal  compositions  of  Herodorus 
appear  to  have  survived  to  a  late  period,  being  quoted 
freely  by  authors  of  every  subsequent  age  of  clas- 
His  (Edi-  sical  antiquity.  Two  other  works  are  mentioned  as 
]^^  having  been  composed  by  him ;  one  under  the  title  of 
CEdipus,  the  other  under  that  of  Pelopia.  A  single 
citation  alone  of  each  is  extant.^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Herodorus,  though  a 
native  of  an  jEolo-Dorian  colony,  would  write  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  as  that  commonly  employed  by  authors 
in  his  own  branch  of  composition.     Traces  of  lonism 

>  Frg.  24.  «  Frg.  23. :  conf.  61. 

'  Frgg.  5,  6.  61.  The  passage  of  the  Pelopia  (frg.  61.)  alludes  to 
the  rescue  of  the  infant  Orestes  from  JBgisthus ;  that  from  the  (Edipus 
(frgg.  6j  6.)  defines  the  stature  of  Hercules.  It  has  been  conjectured 
with  some  plausibility  (Miiller  ad  frg.  5.)  that  these  titles  may  denote 
separate  books  of  the  Life  of  Hercules ;  the  one  descriptive  of  portions 
of  his  personal  or  family  history  connected  with  Peloponnesus ;  the  other 
of  portions  connected  with  Boeotia.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  see  how 
the  adventures  of  Orestes  could  be  treated  with  propriety,  even  episodic 
caliy,  in  connexion  'vv  itli  those  of  Heiculctf. 
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accordingly  are  observable  in  the  few  lines  of  literal 
extract  from  his  text  that  have  been  preserved^,  but 
which  supply  no  adequate  criteria  for  estimating  the 
general  character  of  his  style. 

HELLANICUS  or  Mittlenk. 

17.  The  most  authentic  notice  of  the  age  of  this  Heiiuiieus 
author^  is  the  general  statement  of  Dionysius  of  f^Jf'*^' 
Halicarnassus  ^,  indirectly  confirmed  by  Thucydides*,  HUage. 
that  he  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  that  he  outlived  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  43 1  B.  c.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  his  works  also  implies  that  he  survived  the 
termination  of  that  war,  in  404  b.  c.^  :  allusion  being 
there  made  to  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Arginusae  fought  in  the  previous  year,  406 ;  and,  if 
he  was  still  engaged  in  writing  after  the  latter  date, 
his  life  may  probably  have  extended  to  the  close  of 
the  century.  No  great  weight  attaches  to  the  au- 
thority of  Lucian  %  who  states  him  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  85.  Admitting  however  that  notice  to  be 
correct,  and  that  he  died  about  the  year  400  b.  c,  his 
birth  would  have  taken  place  about  485  B.C.,  within 
a  year  of  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  birth  of 
Herodotus ;  so  that  the  two  historians  would,  on  this 
basis,  have   been   strictly   contemporaneous.^     That 

>  Frgg.  20.  60. 

*  His  remains,  ap.  Didot,  vol.  i.;  and  Sturz,  Fragg.  Hellanici,  1826. 
»  De  Thucjd.  Jud.  5. 

*  I.  97. 

^  Frg.  80.  (Didot)  ;  to  which  may  be  added  his  notice,  in  frg.  78.,  of 
the  orator  Andocides,  who  could  hardly  have  been  a  person  of  such 
notoriety  as  to  call  forth  so  marked  an  allusion,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  century. 

«  De  Macrobb.  22. 

~  Far  too  much  weight  has  been  attached  by  the  modern  biographers 
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Herodotus,  in  the  popular  adjustment  of  epochs,  for 
authentic  adjustment  we  have  none,  should  rank  as 
the  younger  of  the  two,  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  more  advanced  stage  of  their  common  art 
which  his  work  represents.  By  Suidas  ^  we  are  told 
that  the  name  of  the  Lesbian  historian's  father  was 
"  said  by  some  to  be  Aristomenes,  by  others  Andro- 
menes,  by  others  Scammon ; "  a  piece  of  information 
hardly  worth  the  elaborate  commentaries  bestowed  on 
it  by  modem  critics.^  He  is  said  by  the  same  Suidas 
to  have  had  a  son  called  Scammon ;  to  have  resided 
at  the  court  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon ;  and  to 
have  died  at  Perperene,  a  small  town  on  the  ^olian 
coast  opposite  his  native  isle  of  Lesbos. 

Hellanicus  is  distinguished  among  the  historians  of 
the  flourishing  age  of  Greece  by  the  number  of  works 
which  he  composed ;  or  which  at  least  authors  of 
various  epochs  cite  by  more  or  less  distinct  titles  as 
passing  current  under  his  name.  The  sum  total  of 
these  titles  amounts  to  about  thirty ;  which  number 
however  requires  to  be  greatly  reduced,  in  order  to 

of  both  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus  to  the  authority  of  Pamphila  (ap. 
Grell.  XV.  23.),  who  makes  Hellanicus  slxtj-five,  and  Herodotus  fif>.y-three 
years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  431  B.C.  This 
notice  seems  to  be  virtually  falsified  in  the  case  of  Hellanicus  by  his  own 
evidence.  For,  if  he  was  65  in  431  b.  c,  he  would  have  been  past  90  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  the  passage  above  quoted.  So  prolonged  a  life 
of  literary  activity,  though  not  impossible,  is  not  certainly  probable ;  nor, 
had  he  really,  like  Isocrates,  lived  and  written  beyond  ninety,  is  it  likely 
that  Lucian,  whose  object  was  to  magnify  his  longevity,  would  have 
restricted  it  to  eighty-five  years.  Mr.  Grote  differs  from  all  previous 
authorities,  in  making  Hellanicus  decidedly  junior  to  Herodotus.  This 
eccentric,  but  not  in  itself  unreasonable  opinion,  he  supports  by  no 
arguments ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  implicit  reliance 
which  elsewhere,  in  treating  of  the  age  of  Herodotus,  he  appears  to  place 
in  the  authority  of  Pamphila.  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  vi.  p.  617. :  conf.  iv.  p. 
305.  note. 

'  V.  'KWdviKog 

'^  C.  Miiller,  ap.  Didot,  p.  xxiv. 
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fiimish  any  accurate  estimate  of  his  literary  labours. 
Some  of  the  works  enumerated  were  certainly  spu- 
rious ;  or  perhaps  never  existed  but  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  trifling  grammarians.  In  several  instances 
different  titles  are  used  to  denote  the  same  book. 
Others  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of 
quoting  under  separate  denominations  the  principal 
subdivisions  of  works  of  great  compass  or  variety  of 
subject.^  But  even  with  due  allowance  for  such  re- 
ductions, there  would  remain  some  ten  or  twelve 
integral  compositions  of  considerable  bulk.  The  en- 
tire list  is  subjoined.  The  principal  works  have  there 
been  ranked  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  established. 
The  details  of  the  scheme  of  arrangement  will  be 
explained  in  the  sequel. 

Deucalionia.     Thessalica. 

Phoronis  (Argolica,  BcBOtica). 

Atlantis. 

Arcadica. 

Atthis.     Historia  Attica :  Historia  (Asopis). 

Troica. 

jEolica  (Lesbica). 

SaCERDOTES  JuNONIS  ARGIViB. 

Carneonic^. 
Persica. 


iEgyptiaca. 

Iter  ad  Ammonem. 

*  The  title  Cranaica,  in  the  Schol.  of  Aristoph.  (frg.  85.),  is  evidently 
a  corruption  of  Carneonic®.  That  of  T4  mpi  \vSiav  (frgg.  124.  nq.),  re- 
ferring simply  to  certain  remarks  on,  or  notices  of,  Lydia,  by  HeUanicus, 
had  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the  list,  either  as  a  separate  work,  or  a  separate 
book  or  chapter  of  a  work. 
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De  Gentibus.     De  Gentium  nomiuibus. 

Instituta  Barbarica. 

Foundations  (Foundation  of  Chios). 

Cypriaca. 

Scythica. 

Phcenicica. 

Jovis  Polytychia. 

Hellanicus  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  historical  writers  who  flourished 
prior  to  Herodotus ;  forming  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
which  connects  the  latter  with  Acusilaus  or  Cadmus 
of  Miletus.  His  historical  method  betrays,  it  is  true, 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  old  logographic 
school ;  but  those  characteristics  are  developed  under 
greater  variety  of  forms,  and  in  a  more  extended 
range  of  literary  enterprise.  A  large  portion  of  his 
genealogical  labours  is  bestowed  on  as  visionary 
pedigrees  as  those  which  figure  in  the  four  books  of 
Acusilaus.  A  similar  share  of  his  geographical  re- 
search is  occupied  with  etymological  trivialities  rival- 
ing any  propounded  by  Hec^taeus.  But  his  notices 
even  of  mythical  events,  such  as  the  early  migrations 
of  the  Pelasgic  races  in  Hellas  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  are  often  fraught  with  a  spirit  of  enlarged, 
almost  critical  investigation,  of  which  there  is  little 
trace  in  the  page  of  his  predecessors.  His  researches 
in  the  regions  of  more  authentic  history,  if  not  re- 
markable for  depth  or  precision,  appear  to  have  been 
honest  and  impartial,  and  extend  over  a  wider  field 
than  those  of  any  author  prior  to  Herodotus.  Of 
occasional  errors  or  oversights  there  are  no  doubt 
traces  in  his  remains.  But  the  sweeping  charges  of 
credulity,  falsehood,  and  ignorance,  brought  against 
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him  by  Ephorus^  and  Strabo^,  are  not  borne  out  by 
any  evidence  adduced  in  their  support.  He  has  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  merit  of  having  at- 
tempted, with  partial  success,  to  impart  chronological 
order  and  method  to  his  historical  text,  a  merit  to 
which  Herodotus  has  no  pretension  whatever. 

The  prominent  fault  of  this  author  appears  to  have 
been  his  want  of  method  in  the  distribution  of  his 
materials ;  which,  instead  of  being  embodied,  like 
those  of  his  otherwise  inferior  predecessors,  Pherecy- 
des  and  Hccatasus,  into  one  or  more  comprehensive 
works,  were  subdivided  among  a  number  of  desultory 
treatises.  His  few  attempts  at  a  more  enlarged  range 
of  historical  combination  appear  to  have  resulted  but 
in  meagre  summaries,  or  chronological  compendia  of 
matters  in  great  part  already  treated  by  himself  in 
other  separate  tracts.  Of  epic  unity  or  condensa- 
tion he  seems  to  have  had  no  clear  conception.  His 
numerous  compositions  accordingly,  embracing,  in 
one  form  or  other,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  subjects  treated  by  Herodotus  in  his  single  work, 
bear  to  that  work  much  the  same  relation  as  the 
ballads  of  the  ante-Homeric  age  bore  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  For  this  defect  he  is  pointedly  stigmatised 
by  antient  critics.^ 

It  is  however  certain,  as  already  remarked,  that 
the  number  of  titles  in  the  list  above  given  exceeds 
that  of  the  works  actually  composed  by  Hellanicus. 
The  catalogue,  in  order  to  simplify  our  analysis  of  its 
contents,  has  been  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first 


>  Frg.  91.  Didot. 

'  X.  p.  451.,  XI.  p.  508.,  xu.  p.  550. 

'  Agathem.  I.  1.      'EXXavicoc  ydp  6  Ae(r/3ioc»  Avt^p  iroXt'ierrup,  AvXatrn^ 
rrapkitttKt  rnv  taropiav  I  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  6. 
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contains  the  ascertained  genuine  works  of  the  histo- 
rian ;  the  second  those  the  existence  or  genuine  cha- 
racter of  which  is  questionable.  In  the  first,  the 
principal  title  of  each  work  has  been  given  in  capital 
letters.  The  titles  subjoined  in  ordinary  type,  where 
not  in  parenthesis,  are  the  duplicate  or  subordinate 
titles  of  the  same  work.  Those  in  parenthesis  belong 
to  its  separate  heads  or  chapters.  The  same  method 
has  been  partially  followed  in  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  list.  Few  however  of  the  titles  which  it 
contains  have  been  attested  on  such  valid  authority 
or  in  so  distinct  a  manner,  as  to  warrant  their  being 
assumed  to  represent  integral  works  either  genuine  or 
supposititious. 

Deucalionia.     Thessalica. 

HU  Deu-        18.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Hellanicus  conceded 
eaiionia.      ^^  ^j^^  tradition  of  the  repeopling  the  earth  by  Deuca- 

lion,  after  the  flood,  the  same  priority  over  other 
parallel  legends  awarded  to  it  by  Hesiod,  and  in  the 
popular  mythology ;  or  whether  he  may  not  rather 
have  given  a  preference  to  the  claims  of  Phoroneus, 
the  patriarchal  hero  of  southern  Greece,  who  in  the 
Argolic  tradition  also  figures  as  father  of  the  human 
species,  and  whose  affairs  supplied  Hellanicus  with 
materials  for  another  of  his  principal  works.  It  seems 
indeed  doubtful  whether  Hellanicus  considered  the 
flood  of  Deucalion  as  universal ;  and  not  rather  as 
limited  to  the  regions  of  northern  Greece ;  and  as  a 
calamity  consequently  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
Peloponnesian  races  remained  exempt.  In  the  ab- 
sence however  of  more  positive  data  on  the  subject,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  popular 
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view,  and  a  precedence  has  accordingly  been  assigned 
to  the  Deucalionia  in  the  chronological  series  of  his 
researches. 

The  two  principal  fragments  describe  the  birth  of 
Deucalion,  and  his  rescue,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  from 
the  deluge,  in  their  ark.  The  ^remainder  are  chiefly 
of  a  geographical  tendency,  describing  the  recolonisa- 
tion  of  Thessaly  and  the  surrounding  region  by  the 
new  race  of  men.  The  notices  of  this  recolonisation 
are  limited  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus;  a  limitation  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
conjecture  that,  in  the  tradition  of  Hellanicus,  the 
southern  peninsula  was  peopled  by  a  race  distinct 
from  that  called  into  existence  by  Deucalion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  Thessalian 
chapter  of  mythical  genealogy  was  treated  by  Hella- 
nicus, as  by  other  popular  logographers,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  history  of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly, 
and  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic  race  of  northern 
Greece.^  We  have  not  hesitated  therefore  to  class 
the  title  Thessalica  as  a  duplicate  of  that  of  Deuca- 
lionia. The  connexion  between  Deucalion  and  Thes- 
saly seems  indeed  to  have  been  peculiarly  close  in 
the  system  of  Hellanicus,  who  describes  the  ark  of 
this  Hellenic  Noah  as  resting  after  the  flood  on  the 
Thessalian  mount  Orthrys^,  not  on  Parnassus  as  in 
the  popular  version  of  the  legend.  From  the  tenor  of 
several  of  the  fragments,  it  also  appears  that  Hella- 
nicus, like  other  popular  fabulists,  gave  a  prominent 
place  in  the  book  of  Thessalian  tradition  to  the  Argo- 
nautic  enterprise. 

This  work  was  divided,  probably  by  the  gramma- 

»  Frg.  15.  '  Frg.  16. 
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rians  of  later  times,  into  books;  a  first  and  second  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  citations. 

Phoronis  (Argolica,  Boeotica). 

phoronis.  As  the  antient  hero  Phoroneus,  from  whom  the 
principal  title  of  this  work  is  derived,  styled  "  father 
of  mortal  men"  in  the  old  epic  genealogy^,  represents 
the  primitive  Pelasgic  race  of  the  Argolis  before  the 
arrival  of  Danaus  and  his  followers,  the  probability  at 
once  suggests  itself  that  the  title  Argolica,  or  Argive 
history,  belonged  to  the  same  work.  That  such  was 
the  case  is  further  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  several 
passages  quoted  by  antient  authors  as  from  the  Argo- 
lica relate  to  events  in  the  life  of  Phoroneus.^  No 
less  certain  is  it  that  the  title  Bceotica  was  but  a  third 
variety  of  designation  for  the  same  book,  little  as  may 
be  on  first  view  the  apparent  connexion  between  the 
regions  of  Boeotia  and  Argolis ;  for  several  detailed 
notices  of  strictly  Bceotian  adventures,  those  for  ex- 
ample of  the  Theban  patriarch  Cadmus,  are  cited  by 
some  authorities  from  the  Bceotica,  by  others  from 
the  Phoronis.^ 

However  little  alive  Hellanicus  may  have  been  to 
the  value  of  epic  unity  in  historical  narrative,  he 
would  yet  hardly  have  brought  these  two  regions,  in 
his  genealogical  system,  into  a  connexion  altogether 
unauthorised  by  any  bond  of  union  in  their  own  tra- 
ditions. But  such  a  bond  is  not  difficult  to  recognise. 
As  father  of  Pelasgus,  Phoroneus  also  claimed  to  be 
father  of  the  entire  primitive  population  of  Greece*, 
of  the  Boeotian  aborigines  consequently,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  Peloponnesus.    He  was  however  essentially  a 

»  See  Vol  n.  p.  478.  «  Frg.  37. 

3  Frg.  2.  ♦  See  Vol.  II.  sup.  cit. 
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physical  or  cosmogonical,  rather  than  a  haman  hero. 
Son  of  the  local  river  Inachus,  and  of  the  ocean  nymph 
Archia^,  he  neither  performs  any  human  exploit,  nor 
forms  any  human  alliance.  The  etymology  both  of 
his  own  name  and  of  his  mother's  seems  to  stamp  him 
as  a  pure  abstraction,  representing  rather  productive 
power  than  social  existence.  The  father  of  the  heroic 
dynasty  of  Argos  was  Danaus.  But  Danaus  of  Argos 
and  Cadmus  of  Boootia  are  in  the  legend  brothers  or 
cousins,  scions  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  stock  of  Belidae. 
The  relation  between  the  heroes  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Hellanicus  a  parallel  union  in  his  system 
between  the  destinies  of  the  regions  which  they  oc- 
cupied. This  union  was  maintained  in  the  legend 
of  Hercules,  whose  lineage  and  birth  connect  him 
equally  with  Argos  and  Thebes.  It  was  further  ex- 
tended in  the  common  chapter  supplied  by  the  The- 
ban  wars  of  succession  to  the  book  both  of  Argolic 
and  of  Boeotian  tradition  ;  in  the  refuge  afforded  by 
Adrastus  king  of  Argos  toPolynices  ;  in  the  marriage 
of  the  refugee  prince  to  the  daughter  of  that  king ; 
and  in  the  series  of  fatal  adventures  which  resulted 
from  the  alliance.  Another  bond  of  connexion  might 
naturally  occur  to  the  jEolian  Hellanicus  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  while  Bceotia  was  the  recognised 
mother  state  of  his  native  -^olian  colonies,  those 
settlements  were  founded  under  the  leadership  of 
Argive  princes ;  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  ac- 
cording  to  Hellanicus  himself^;  of  Penthilus,  son  of 
Orestes,  in  other  versions  of  the  legend. 

The  fragments  of  this  work,  about  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, commemorate  the  vicissitudes  of  the  primitive 

»  Hygrn.  143.  «  Frg.  114. 
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Pelasgian  descendants  of  Phoroneus,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent dynasty  of  Belidas  ;  the  adventures  of  Cad- 
mus and  of  Hercules ;  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of 
(Edipus  and  his  descendants.  Hellanicus  also  appears 
to  have  traced  in  the  Phoronis  the  destinies  of  the 
Pelasgian  race  in  other  distant  regions.  The  import- 
ant passage^  recording  the  migration  of  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians  flying  before  Hellenic  conquerors  from 
Thessaly  to  Italy,  their  foundation  of  the  cities  of 
Spina  on  the  Po  and  of  Cortona  in  Etruria,  and  their 
subsequent  conquest  of  central  Italy,  a  passage  so 
often  cited  and  commented  by  leading  Italian  anti- 
quaries from  the  days  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
down  to  those  of  Niebuhr,  was  contained  in  the  Pho- 
ronis. It  confirms  the  view  above  stated,  that  in  the 
system  of  Hellanicus  the  aboriginal  seat  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians  was  the  Argolis,  whence  they  migrated  to 
northern  Greece  and  Italy.  A  like  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  another  fragment^,  where  the  Thessalian 
Larissa  is  described  as  founded  by  the  Argive  king 
Acrisius,  and  named  after  Larissa  daughter  of  Pelas- 
gus  ;  as  a  colony  consequently  of  the  Argolic  metro- 
polis, the  ancient  name  of  which,  peculiar  in  later 
times  to  its  citadel,  was  also  Larissa. 

The  tradition  followed  by  Hellanicus^  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  Theban  war  placed  Polynices  distinctly 
in  the  wrong.  It  represented  him  as  having  volun- 
tarily relinquished  to  his  brother  his  claim  to  the  half- 
share  of  the  throne,  in  consideration  of  his  receiving 
the  largest  allotment  of  the  family  treasure ;  in  breach 
of  which  engagement  he  renewed,  and  asserted  by 
arms,  his  pretensions  to  a  participation  in  the  royal 

*  Frg.  1.  «  Frg.  29.  '  Frg.  12. 
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dignity.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  fragments,  of  any 
portion  of  the  Phoronis  having  been  devoted  to  the 
events  of  real  history.  It  was  divided  into  books,  two 
of  which  are  noticed  in  the  citations,^ 

Atlantis. 

The  subject  indicated  by  this  title  might  be  made  AtiantB. 
to  comprehend  a  wide  field  of  mythical  genealogy, 
the  patriarchs  of  many  Hellenic  tribes  being  fabled 
the  offspring  of  one  or  other  of  the  daughters  of 
Atlas.  These  nymphs  were  transformed,  part  into 
the  constellation  of  the  Pleiads,  part  into  that  of  the 
Hyads.  One  of  the  fragments^  enumerates  the  six 
who  composed  the  latter  constellation.  Of  these  Tay- 
gete  is  described  as  mother  of  LacedsBmon  by  Jupiter; 
Electra  as  mother  of  Dardanus  and  Ores  by  the  same 
god ;  Halcyone  as  bearing  the  Boeotian  patriarch  Hy- 
rieus  to  Neptune ;  Sterope  as  bearing  (Enomaus  of 
Elis  to  Mars ;  and  Merope  as  mother  of  Glaucus  by 
Sisyphus  of  Corinth.  It  is,  however,  not  probable 
that  the  mythology  of  the  districts  represented  by 
these  personages  was  treated  at  any  length  in  this 
work;  the  Atlantid  patriarchs  being,  for  the  most 
part,  like  Phoroneus,  of  the  figurative  rather  than  the 
heroic  order,  and  superseded  by  the  dynasties  of  more 
active  rulers  and  founders,  who  rank  as  foreign  ad- 
venturers under  the  titles  of  Belidae  and  Pelopidae. 
The  fragments,  with  the  exception  of  that  above  cited, 
throw  little  light  on  the  subject.     Allusion  occurs  in 

^  The  notice  by  Harpocration  of  a  tenth  book  of  this  work  (frg.  4.), 
may  originate  in  a  corruption  of  Sivrkptit  into  diKari{K  There  is  no  hint 
elsewhere  of  any  work  of  Hellanicus  having  been  divided  into  ten  books, 
or  even  into  half  that  number. 

«  Frg.  56. 
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one  to  the  Homeridae  of  Chios.  The  work  was  divided 
into  books,  of  which  the  first  alone  is  named  in  the 
citations. 

Areadica.  Arcadica.  This  title,  unnccessarily  classed  by  some 
commentators  as  a  variety  of  Atlantis,  sufficiently 
bespeaks  the  subject  of  the  work  to  which  it  belonged. 
Of  the  four  extant  citations  referable  to  its  text,  two 
are  of  a  geographical  tendency ;  others  mention  the 
combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Stymphalian  birds, 
which  Hellanicus,  like  Pisander,  described  as  having 
been  frightened  away  by  the  hero  with  gongs  or 
rattles,  rather  than  slain  by  warlike  weapons.^ 

Atthis.     Historia  Attica :  HistorisB  ( Asopis). 

Atthia.  19-  The  most  important,  and  probably  the  longest 

work  of  Hellanicus,  was  his  Atthis,  called  by  Thucy- 
dides^  Attic  history,  and  honoured  by  other  au- 
thorities with  the  comprehensive  title  of  Histories.^ 
It  treated  the  annals,  both  m3i;hical  and  real,  of 
Attica,  in  partial  connexion  with  those  of  other  Greek 
states,  from  the  remotest  age  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  narrative  commenced  ^  with 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  dated  by  Hellanicus  1796  years 
B.  c,  and  seems,  like  the  Milesian  tradition,  to  have 
brought  the  migration  to  Attica  of  Cecrops  and  his 
fellow  Egyptian  colonists  into  connexion  with  Moses 

»  Frg.  61.  8  I.  97. 

^  That  this  title,  'Icrropiai,  on  the  only  two  occasions  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  fragments  (3.  96.),  denotes  a  particular  work,  rather  than,  as 
might  otherwise  appear  natural,  the  historical  researches  of  the  author 
in  the  wider  sense,  is  plain  from  frg.  3.,  where  it  is  opposed  to  the  title 
Fhoronis.  In  the  more  specific  sense  the  work  to  which  it  was  most 
properly  applicable  was  the  Atthis,  as  being  the  most  strictly  historical 
composition  of  Ilellanicus. 

♦  Frg.  62. 
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and  the  Jewish  Exodus.^  It  described  the  origin  of 
the  Panathenaic  festival^,  and  of  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus, with  the  more  celebrated  causes  in  which  its 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised*;  the  adventure  of 
Theseus  with  the  Minotaur*,  his  wars  against  the 
Amazons^,  his  rape  of  Helen ;  the  rescue  of  the  prin- 
cess by  the  Dioscuri ;  the  capture  by  them  of  uEthra 
mother  of  Theseus^,  and  the  slavery  of  that  heroine 
as  handmaid  of  Helen  until  restored  to  liberty  by  her 
grandsons  in  the  sack  of  Troy.^  The  lineage  of  Codrus, 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  was  traced  back  through  Nes- 
tor to  Deucalion^;  that  of  Miltiades^  through  jEacus 
to  Jupiter;  that  of  the  orator  Andocides^^  to  Ulysses. 
The  occupation  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  was 
narrated,  with  the  reduction  of  the  Helots  to  slavery^^, 
and  the  migration  of  the  sons  of  Codrus  to  Ionia.  ^^ 
The  first  establishment  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitu- 
tion was  attributed^*,  not  to  Lycurgus  but  to  his  an- 
cestors Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  the  first  Dorian  kings 
of  Sparta  ;  a  statement  adduced  by  Ephorus  as  proof 
of  the  author's  ignorance,  but  which  the  modem  critic 
Avdll  be  rather  inclined  to  consider  as  indicating  rational 
scepticism  founded  on  independent  research.  Notice 
also  occurred  of  the  institution  of  the  IJellenodicae,  or 
judges  of  the  Olympic  games. ^*  In  the  only  fragment 
relative  to  the  Persian  war,  the  Naxians  are  stated  to 
have  contributed  six  galleys  to  the  Greek  naval  force 

^  Frg.  156.  wrongly  numbered  by  MUller  among  the  fragments  of  the 
iEgyptiaca. 

«  Frg.  65.  •  Frgg.  69.  82.  ♦  Frg.  73. 

*  Frgg.  76.  84.  «  Yrg.  74.  ''  Frg.  76. 

*  Frg.  10.  very  strangely  numbered  by  Miiller  among  the  remams  of 
the  Boeotica. 

9  Frg.  14.  10  Frg.  78.  "  Frg.  67. 

»«  Frg.  63.  "  Frg.  91.  "  Frg.  90. 
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at  Salamis.^  Hellanicus  was  here  at  issue  with  Hero- 
dotus^, who  describes  those  islanders  as  sending  four 
ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  all  of  which,  however,  de- 
serted to  the  Greeks.  Hellanicus  is  quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides  as  having  also  treated  in  this  work,  but  in  a 
superficial  manner,  the  general  history  of  Greece  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars ;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  in  a  passage  formerly  referred  to*,  he 
alluded  to  events  connected  with  the  close  of  the  latter 
contest.  Four  books  of  the  Atthis  are  mentioned  in 
the  citations. 
Asopifc  The  single  fragment  of  the  Asopis^,  in  which  the 

pedigree  of  Miltiades  is  traced  back  to  jEacus,  im- 
plies that  composition  to  have  been  a  book  or  chapter 
of  the  Atthis.  It  was  the  part  probably  which  treated 
more  especially  of  the  line  of  jEacidae  who  reigned  in 
Salamis  and  iEgina ;  JEgina  being  fabled  daughter  of 
Asopus  and  mother  of  ^acus,  and  the  jEacidae  being 
claimed  by  the  Athenians  of  later  times  as  original 
vassals  of  their  state. 

iEoiica:  jEolica  (Lcsbica).      These  titles  may  safely  be 

****  classed  as  representing  a  single  work  on  the  history 
of  the  ^olian  colonies;  the  latter  of  the  two  bearing 
special  reference  to  the  part  of  it  devoted  to  the  au- 
thor's native  island.  In  the  principal  extant  fragment* 
the  foundation  of  the  colonies  is  ascribed  to  Orestes, 
The  remaining  citations  are  chiefly  geographical  no- 
tices of  little  interest. 

Troica. 

Troica.  Of  the  Troica  or  Trojan  history,  two  books  are 

cited  in  the  fragments.     In  the  general  treatment 

>  Frg.  81.         «  vm,  46.         ^  Yrg.  80.         ♦  Frg.  14.         «  Frg.  114. 
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of  this  subject  Hellanicus  seems  to  have  followed 
Homer;  and  several  of  the  more  detailed  passages 
that  have  been  preserved  are  little  more  than  para- 
phrases of  parallel  portions  of  the  Iliad.  He  described 
the  origin  of  the  Dardanian  race^ ;  the  abduction  of 
Ganymede,  and  the  gifts  bestowed  by  Jupiter  on  Tros 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  son^;  the  struc- 
ture of  the  walls  of  Troy  by  Apollo  and  Neptune ;  the 
impiety  of  Laomedon  towards  those  deities,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  him^;  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  same  prince  towards  Hercules,  and  the 
sack  of  his  city  by  that  hero  and  Telamon^ ;  the 
amour  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora* ;  the  birth  of  Mem- 
non,  and  the  genealogy,  crimes,  and  exploits  of  the 
race  of  Priam.^  That  he  narrated  the  leading 
events  of  the  Iliad  with  almost  Homeric  precision, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  fragment  descriptive  of  the 
combat  between  Achilles  and  the  river  Scamander ; 
which  adventure  he  explained  by  reference  to  phy- 
sical phenomena.^  The  longest  extant  citation  de- 
scribes the  escape  of  jEneas  on  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Troy ;  the  exact  year,  month,  and  day  of 
which  event  were  specified.®  The  passage,  though  not 
a  literal  extract,  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  sub- 
stance by  Dionysius,  and  narrates  with  singular  ful- 
ness of  pragmatical  detail  the  circumstances  of  the 
Dardanian  hero's  retreat  from  the  burning  city,  as 
present  to  the  imagination  of  the  Lesbian  historian. 
It  describes  the  patriotic  concern  of  jEneas  for  the 
preservation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  after  all  hope  of 
saving  the  citadel  was  gone  ;  and  dwells  on  the  ability 


»  Frgg.  129,  130. 

«  Frg.  136.                        »  Loc.  cit. 

♦  Frg.  l.'J8. 

*  Frg.  142.                        «  Frg.  140 

"'  Frg   132. 

»  Frg.  127. :  conf.  143,  144. 
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of  the  stratagem  by  which  their  escape  was  provided 
for,  the  city  gate  secured,  and  the  enemy  kept  at 
bay,  while  the  fugitives  collected  without  the  walls. 
It  relates  the  hero's  subsequent  series  of  military 
operations  in  the  fastnesses  of  mount  Ida ;  how  he 
remustered  the  scattered  Trojan  forces  in  such  num- 
bers, and  established  them  in  so  formidable  a  position, 
as  to  secure  advantageous  terms  from  the  victors. 
The  narrative  in  this  passage  closes  with  the  sur- 
render of  his  stronghold  on  honourable  terms,  his 
retirement  from  his  native  country  with  his  followers, 
and  his  temporary  settlement  in  Thrace.  Thence,  as 
we  learn  from  another  fragment  of  this  work,  and 
more  fully  from  a  passage^  of  the  author's  "  Argive 
priestesses,"  he  sailed  to  Italy  and  founded  Rome. 
That  Hellanicus  also  countenanced  the  Virgilian  le- 
gend of  the  settlenaent  of  Trojan  colonies  in  Sicily, 
appears  from  his  mention,  among  the  companions  of 
the  hero's  flight,  of  an  Elymus  and  an  ^gestus, 
eponymes  evidently  of  the  Sicilian  cities  of  Elyma 
and  Segester^  The  only  symptom  of  his  having  ex- 
tended his  notices  of  Trojan  affairs  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  fabulous  age,  is  a  fragment  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Ilium  of  his 
own  time  to  be  the  genuine  descendant  of  the  city  of 
Priam.^ 

Among  the   variations    from   the   more    familiar 
Homeric  legend  in  this  work,  may  be  noticed*  the  • 
oracle  by  which  he  describes  the  Trojans  as  having 
been  warned  to  abstain  from  maritime  adventure, 
and  devote  themselves  solely  to  agricultural  pursuits ; 

>  Frg.  53. 

*  Frg.  127.:  conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i.  52. 

'  Frg.  145.  *  Frg.  139, 
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and  that  their  neglect  of  this  injunction  would  involve 
the  ruin  of  their  state.  jEneas  was  also  represented 
as  rescuing  his  father  and  household  gods  from  the 
flames  on  a  waggon,  not  on  his  shoulders  as  in  the 
more  popular  Stesichorean  legend.  Ascanius,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  hero,  is  with  Hellanicus  neither  the 
founder  of  Alba  longa,  nor  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian 
race ;  but  while  his  younger  brother  accompanies 
^Eneas  to  Europe,  he  remains  behind,  and  founds 
the  city  of  Ascania  in  the  interior  of  Asia  minor.^ 

Persica. 

This  work,  two  books  of  which  are  mentioned,  Persica. 
treated  both  the  fabulous  and  the  historical  annals  of 
the  Persian  empire,  touching,  in  the  form  of  intro- 
duction it  may  be  presumed,  on  the  early  history  of 
Assyria.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  adventure  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  as  the  earliest  connecting 
link  between  Greek  and  oriental  mythology.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Hellanicus,  like  Herodotus, 
made  Perseus  the  patriarch  of  the  Persian  race ;  but 
he  describes  that  hero  as  founder  of  various  cities  in 
the  Persian  territory.  In  his  early  Persian  annals 
he  seems  to  have  differed  materially  from  Herodotus. 
He  mentions  a  warlike  queen  and  conqueress  called 
Atossa,  of  whom  Herodotus  knows  nothing.  That 
his  narrative  comprised  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  may  be  gathered  from  his  notice  in  two  of 
the  fragments  ^,  of  the  Thracian  towns  of  Tyrodiza 
and  Strepsa,  the  former  of  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  ^,  was  a  station  of  the  Persian  army  on 
its  march  from  the  Hellespont. 

»  Frg.  127.  *  Frgg.  161,  162.  '  vii.  23. 
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The  Priestesses  of  Juno  Argiva 

Argivc  was  a  chronological  compilation,  arranged  according 
Pnestenes.  ^^  ^j^^  succcssion  of  thosc  vcnerablc  functionaries,  and 
comprising  notices  of  the  more  remarkable  events 
that  occurred  during  the  ministry  of  each.  How  far 
the  line  of  sacerdotal  succession  was  followed  out  by 
Hellanicus  we  are  not  informed;  but  as  its  dates 
were  standard  epochs  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  being  quoted  as  such  by  Thucydides,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  catalogue  extended  down  to  his- 
torical times.  The  extant  quotations,  however,  refer 
exclusively  to  the  mythical  age.  The  most  valuable 
is  that  descriptive  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
tradition  here  followed  by  Hellanicus,  while  it  differs 
from  that  of  Antiochus  the  contemporary  Sicilian 
historian,  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  well  from 
its  coincidence  in  substance  with  that  of  Virgil,  as 
from  the  discrepancy  in  the  details  of  the  two.  We 
have  seen  elsewhere^  that  Stesichorus  had  represented 
iEneas,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  as  sailing  for  Hesperia, 
or  the  Land  of  the  west.  Hellanicus,  like  Virgil, 
describes  him  as  retiring  first  to  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  wanderings  he  meets 
Ulysses  on  an  amicable  footing  in  Molossia ;  whence 
the  two  heroes  continue  their  westward  voyage  in 
company.  On  the  coast  of  Latium  the  female  fol- 
lowers of  jEneas,  wearied  of  their  vagabond  life, 
destroyed  his  fleet  with  fire.  The  instigator  of  this 
desperate  act  was  a  matron  named  Koma,  after 
whom  was  called  the  city,  founded  on  a  convenient 
site  in  the  region  which  she  had  been  the  means  of 
securing  for  her  fellow-  wanderers  as  their  final  resting* 

»  Vol.  lU.  p.  240. 
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place.  ^  An  account  was  also  given  of  the  migrations 
of  the  various  Italian  tribes  across  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sina, and  of  their  colonisation  of  the  isle  of  Sicily.^ 

Three  books  of  this  work  are  mentioned  in  the 
citations,  the  general  tenor  of  which  implies  its  con- 
tents to  have  been  chiefly  geographical ;  notices,  that 
is,  of  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colonies,  at  the  va- 
rious sacerdotal  epochs  which  formed  the  connecting 
links  of  the  narrative. 

The  Carneonic-«j^,  while  resembling  the  work  just  Cameo- 
described  in  its  plan  and  arrangement,  possesses  in- 
terest as  one  of  the  first  essays  in  literary  history  of 
which  mention  occurs  in  Grecian  literature.  It  was  a 
Chronicle  of  the  victors  in  the  Carnean  games,  the 
chief  musical  festival  of  Sparta,  founded  in  676  B.C. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lesbian  musician  Ter- 
pander.  The  solemnities  of  this  festival  continued 
to  be  regulated  by  a  succession  of  distinguished  mu- 
sicians of  the  same  school  and  country.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, the  peculiar  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  Lesbian  historian.  Of  the  only  three  extant 
fragments^,  one  relates  to  the  epoch  of  the  institution 
and  of  its  author ;  the  other  to  a  no  less  celebrated 
Lesbian  musician  Arion,  inventor  of  the  Cyclic  chorus 
or  Dithyramb,  and  whose  sphere  of  activity  may  pro- 
bably have  extended,  like  that  of  Terpander,  to  the 
Spartan  Carnea. 

>  Frg.  53.  *  Frg.  53. :    conf.  51. 

'  AtbcnsDUS,  in  bis  citation  of  the  Carnconicse  (frg.  122.),  appears  to 
distinguish  two  works  of  Hellanicus  bearing  that  name ;  the  one  in  verse, 
the  other  in  prose.  Suidas  also  mentions  poetical  works  of  Hellanicus. 
But  neither  passage  is  sufficiently  precise  or  authentic  to  warrant  our 
assuming,  amid  the  general  silence  of  antiquity,  that  Ilellanicus  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  historian. 

♦  Frgg.  122,  123.  85.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  KpavatKotc  in  the 
last-([uoted  citation,  ranged  by  C.  Miiller  as  a  separate  title,  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  Kaf-rtiwiKuii:. 
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Apocry.  20.    -^gyptiaca.     The  genuine   character  of  this 

workt.  work  has  been  questioned  by  modern  commentators  \ 
chiefly  on  account  of  certain  subtleties  of  moral 
dogma  inculcated  in  one  of  the  fragments,  and  little 
compatible  either  in  substance  or  style  with  the 
genius  of  Hellanicus.  The  text  appears,  like  that  of 
most  other  early  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  to 
have  mainly  consisted  of  mythical  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  the  marvels,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
which  Egypt  abounded  or  was  fabled  to  abound. 
The  only  fragment  of  a  strictly  historical  nature  ^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Egyptian 
throne  by  Amasis,  somewhat  diflferent  from  the  nar- 
rative of  the  same  event  by  Herodotus. 

The  title.  Journey  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  might 
seem  to  designate  a  section  of  the  jEgyptiaca ;  but  in 
the  sole  existing  allusion  to  the  work,  by  AthensBus, 
who  questions  its  genuine  character,  it  appears  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  separate  composition. 

"  On  the  Nations;"  "  On  the  Names  of  Nations." 
These  two  kindred  titles  form  each  the  subject  of  a 
single  citation,  the  vagueness  of  which,  with  the  apo- 
cryphal tenor  of  the  notices  they  supply,  renders  it 
doubtful  whether  the  works  referred  to  can  be  con- 
sidered as  independent  compositions ;  or,  if  so,  whe- 
ther they  can  safely  be  ranked  as  genuine  works  of 
Hellanicus.  The  imposing  fabric  consequently  which, 
on  the  feeble  basis  of  the  second  of  those  titles,  a 
modem  commentator  has  constructed  out  of  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  notices^  of  names  of  nations  culled 
from  the  miscellaneous  fragments  of  Hellanicus,  may 
be   dismissed  as   illusive,  and  its  materials  allowed 


\ 


»  C.  Miiller,  de  Hellan.  p.  xxx.  *  Frg.  151. 

3  Frgg.  93.  sqq,  .      . 
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to  rank  simply  as  unidentified  passages  of  his  other 
better-accredited  works.  The  passages  themselves 
afibrd  however  a  fair  sample  of  the  method  pursued 
by  him  in  this  branch  of  research ;  a  method  which 
does  not  exhibit  any  great  advance  in  the  art  of 
ethnographical  criticism  beyond  the  standard  of  He- 
cataeus  or  Acusilaus.  With  him,  as  with  them,  the 
name  of  a  founder  is  always  readily  provided  from 
that  of  the  place  founded.  Thus  Sikelia  (Sicily)  is 
derived  from  Sikelus ;  Macedonia  from  Macedon ;  Par- 
nassus mountain  from  Parnassus  hero ;  and  so  forth. 
One  however  of  these  etymological  quibbles,  the  deri-  His  know- 
vation  of  the  name  Italia  from  the  Latin  word  Vitulus,  the^tin 
a  calf  \  possesses  an  intrinsic  value,  as  establishing  the  *®"8"®' 
fact  that  Hellanicus  was  acquainted,  however  slightly, 
with  the  Latin  language ;  the  first  symptom  of  any 
such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  Greek  author.  We 
have  seen  that  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  names 
of  several  cities  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  — 
Spina,  Cortona,  and  Rome,  —  little  if  at  all  explored 
or  visited  in  his  time ;  and  that  he  knew  the  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  iEneas  in  Latium,  much  in  the 
form  in  which  it  existed  in  the  flourishing  age  of 
Roman  literature.  These  notices,  with  those  relative 
to  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  across 
the  Adriatic,  to  their  adventures  in  their  new  seats,  to 
the  cities  founded  by  them  there,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent movements  of  the  ejected  Italo-Siculian  tribes 
through  central  and  southern  Italy  and  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Sicily,  —  all  display  a  knowledge  of 
those  regions,  and  a  spirit  of  research  into  their  his- 
tory, far  surpassing  any  exhibited  by  Herodotus,  or 

»  Frg.  97. 
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even  by  the  standard  historians  of  the  subsequent 
generation. 

The  remaining  titles  in  the  list  may  be  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  The  Instituta  Barbarica,  once  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  may  possibly  have  been  an  integral  com- 
position ;  not,  probably,  a  genuine  one.^  The  title 
Foundations,  -with  that  of  Foundation  of  Chios,  may 
indicate  chapters  of  the  Chronicle  of  Priestesses, 
or  of  other  ascertained  works  devoted  more  imme- 
diately to  geographical  research.  The  rare  and  vague 
citations  of  Scythica,  Cypriaca,  and  Phoenicica,  also 
probably  refer  to  integral  portions  of  other  works, 
in  which  the  author  may  have  touched  on  the 
history  or  geography  of  Scythia,  Cyprus,  or  Phoe- 
nicia. The  title  of  Dios  Polytychia,  or  Fortunes  of 
Jupiter,  once  noticed  by  Suidas,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  state  of  mystery  in  which  that 
learned  compiler  has  left  it,  and  in  which  probably 
the  subject  of  the  work  referred  to  was  equally  in- 
volved. 

Style  Although  we  possess  several  long  paraphrases  of 

passages  of  this  author,  the  literal  extracts  from  his 
text  are  rare  and  scanty.  The  imperfect  evidence 
which  they  aflbrd  would  indicate  his  style  to  have 
been,  like  that  of  his  contemporary  Pherecydes,  a  me- 
dium between  the  sententiousness  of  the  primitive 
logographer,  and  the  studied  periods  of  the  Siculo- 
Attic  rhetorician.  It  is  described  by  the  antient 
commentators  as  in  no  respect  distinguished  by  po- 
pular attributes.^     Of  the  Ionic  dialect  in  which  he 

*  It  is  described  by  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  x.  p.  466.)?  as  a 
cento  of  passages  pirated  from  Herodotus  (?)  and  Damasus  (Damastes  ?). 
See  Muller  ad  Fragg.  Hellan.  p.  zxix. 

*  Auctt.  ap.  Muller  in  Fragg.  p.  xxxiii. 
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composed,  little  trace  is  observable  in  his  remains. 
This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  changes  which  his 
text  may  have  undergone  on  its  passage  to  posterity ; 
partly  perhaps  to  an  approximation  of  his  own  idiom 
to  that  of  Attica,  which  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  literary  career  was  rapidly  acquiring,  in  every 
branch  of  composition,  a  marked  ascendancy  over  the 
other  dialects. 


DAMASTES 

of  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  son  of  Dioxippus,  is  de-  Damastet 
scribed  by  Dionysius  as  contemporaneous  with  Hel-  ^^  Sigeum. 
lanicus  and  Herodotus^;  and  as  author  of  many 
works,  four  of  which  are  specified  under  the  following 
titles  :  1 .  A  genealogy  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at 
Troy.^  2.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  cities.  3.  A 
Periplus.  4.  On  the  poets  and  sophists.  He  is 
called  a  pupil  of  Hellanicus,  and  accused  of  having 
pirated  from  Hecataeus.^  The  former  notice  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  agreement  between  the  two 
authors  in  various  important  heads  of  historical 
information.  By  both  the  foundation  of  Rome  was 
ascribed  to  iEneas* ;  both  derived  the  name  of  the  city 
from  Roma^,  chief  of  the  fugitive  Trojan  matrons  who, 
by  burning  the  hero's  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Latium, 
forced  him  to  settle  in  that  region ;  to  which  might  be 
added  other  less  momentous  points  of  correspondence. 
This  writer  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  quoted  as 

*  Dion.  Hal.  de  Thucyd.  5. ;  Suidas,  v.  Aafidariji, 

'  Some  ascribed  this  work  to  Polus  of  Agrigentum  ;  Suid.  v.  n«JXoc. 
^  Suid.  V.  ^afid<TTrii;  Agathem.  Epitom.  geog.  i.  1. 

*  Frg.  8. :  conf.  Hellan.  Frag.  53. 
»  Frgg.  1.  5,  6.  10. :  conf.  Ilellan.  Frag.  96. 
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an  authority  on  geographical  questions.  Eratosthenes 
frequently  referred  to  him ;  sometimes  as  a  voucher 
for  his  own  statements,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  his  opinions  or  censuring  his  errors.  Era- 
tosthenes has  been  severely  blamed  in  his  turn  by 
Strabo^,  for  having  honoured  with  so  much  attention 
one  whom  Strabo  characterises  as  so  frivolous  a  wri- 
ter. But  the  hasty  severity  with  which  Strabo  is  apt 
to  dismiss  authorities  of  better-attested  value  than 
Damastes,  renders  his  condemnatory  verdict  of  less 
weight  in  any  such  question  than  the  more  favourable 
judgement  of  Eratosthenes. 

The  work  On  the  poets  and  sophists  may  rank 
with  that  of  Glaucus  of  Rhegium  on  the  Musicians, 
and  with  the  Carneonicse  of  Hellanicus,  among  the 
earliest  essays  in  literary  history.  Damastes  is 
quoted,  probably  from  this  treatise,  as  having,  in 
common  with  Pherecydes  and  Hellanicus,  traced  the 
pedigree  of  Homer  back  to  Orpheus  and  Musasus. 

*  J.  p.  47.,  XIV.  p.  684. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

HERODOTUS.     HIS   LIFE   AND   TIMES. 

1.  HERODOTUS  TIIB  HOMEB  OF  PROSE  HISTOBT. — 2.  ms  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES.  —  3.  OTHEB  NOTICES  OF  HIS  LIFE.  HIS  HALICABNABSIAN  NATIYITT. 
ins  SETTLEMENT  AT  THUBIUM,  AND  ITS  IMPUTED  CAUSES.  EPOCH  OF  HIS 
BIRTH.  —  4.  TRADITION  OF  HIS  RECITAL  OF  HIS  WORK  AT  OLTMPIA.  HIS- 
TORICAL OBJECTIONS  TO  THAT  TRADITION.  —  5.  ITS  INTRINSIO  IMPROBA- 
BILITY. —  6.  HIS  WORK  ROSE  BUT  SLOWLT  IN  POPULAR  ESTIMATION.  TEARS 
OF  THUCTD1DE8.  OTHER  SUPPOSED  PUBLIC  RECITALS  AT  CORINTH,  THEBES, 
ATHENS.  —  7.  ASSYRIAN  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS.  HIS  DEATH  AND  CHA- 
RACTER. 

1.  It  may  possibly  have   occurred   to  the    critical  Herodotus 

the  Homer 


prose 


reader,  in  following  the  previous  course  of  this  narra-  Jj" 
tive,  that  a  reasonable  claim  might  be  advanced  in  hwttory, 
favour  of  Herodotus,  to  rank  as  prior  rather  than 
posterior  to  several  of  the  authors  who  have  occu- 
pied our  attention  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  speculative  arguments  in  favour 
either  of  his  or  their  title  to  precedence,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  the  literary  life  of  each  of  the  rival  can- 
didates was  comprised  in  whole  or  in  greater  part 
within  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  and 
that  all  consequently  were  more  or  less  contempo- 
raneous. It  has  therefore  been  thought  desirable, 
setting  aside  any  more  special  pretensions  that  might 
be  advanced  on  one  or  other  side,  to  assign  to  Hero- 
dotus the  last,  and,  as  reflecting  his  more  advanced 
proficiency  in  the  common  art,  the  most  honourable 
position  in  the  series.  This  arrangement  will  tend, 
on  the  one  hand  to  secure  him  that  individual  pro- 
minence which  belongs  to  him  as  the  most  accom- 
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plished  master  of  the  primitive  school  of  historical 
composition ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  connect  him 
more  directly  with  his  great  rival  in  fame  Thucydides, 
who  stands  to  him  in  the  immediate  relation  of  suc- 
cessor in  regard  to  the  subject,  the  style,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  the  publication,  of  his  work. 

Next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  two  poems, 
as  jointly  representing  the  Homeric  epopee,  may  here 
be  considered  as  one,  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  the 
greatest  eflPort  of  Greek  literary  genius.  The  analogy 
between  the  works  is  not  more  remarkable  in  their 
common  features  of  grandeur,  than  in  those  of  struc- 
ture and  character.  The  one  is  the  perfection  of  epic 
poetry,  the  other  the  perfection  of  epic  prose.  Were 
it  not  for  the  influence  which  the  prior  existence  of 
so  noble  a  model,  even  in  a  different  branch  of  com- 
position, has  evidently  exercised  on  the  historian,  his 
title  to  the  palm  of  original  invention  might  rival  even 
that  of  his  poetical  predecessor.  It  is  usually,  and 
perhaps  reasonably,  assumed,  that  the  Iliad  is  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Hellenic  epopee,  and  that  the  poems  which 
preceded  it  were  comparatively  brief  and  desultory 
ballads.  There  is  however  no  actual  proof  that  such 
was  the  case ;  while  there  are  even  symptoms  in 
Homer's  own  allusions  to  earlier  minstrels  and  their 
lays,  of  a  certain  advance  having  already  been  made 
towards  that  comprehensive  unity  of  design  which 
we  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  at  the  best,  whether  any  similar  approach 
had  been  made  by  the  predecessors  of  Herodotus  to  a 
similar  unity  in  his  own  order  of  narrative  composi- 
tion. If  we  follow  out  the  analogy  between  the  t\>  o 
authors  from  their  relation  towards  their  predecessors 
to  that  which  they  bear  to  their  successors,  the  claim 
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of  Herodotus  to  isolated  individuality  of  character 
will  be  found  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  poetical  an- 
cestor. Though  no  subsequent  poet  has  surpassed,  or 
even  equalled  Homer  in  excellence  of  epic  combina- 
tion, many  have  honourably  competed  with  him.  But 
Herodotus  here  stands  alone  among  succeeding,  as 
among  prior  historians.  His  work  may  be  charac- 
terised, by  a  familiar  and  expressive  foreign  phrase 
to  which  our  own  tongue  oflFers  no  equivalent,  as 
"  unique,"  in  its  merits  and  in  its  defects.  In  the 
complexity  of  its  plan,  as  compared  with  the  simplicity 
of  its  execution;  in  the  multiplicity  and  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  its  materials,  and  in  the  harmony  of 
their  combination ;  in  the  grandeur  of  its  historical 
masses  and  the  minuteness,  often  triviality,  of  its  il- 
lustrative details ;  it  remains  not  only  without  equal, 
but  without  rival  or  parallel  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  offer,  as  has  been 
attempted  by  popular  modern  authors  who  have 
laboured  in  the  same  field,  a  complete  or  connected 
life  of  Herodotus ;  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
there  exists  no  adequate  stock  of  materials  for  such 
an  undertaking.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  data 
incidentally  supplied  by  himself,  the  notices  of  his 
life  rest  on  such  recent  or  questionable  authority,  or 
are  so  plainly  fabulous,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of 
conjectural  criticism  that  we  can  hope  to  elicit  the 
slender  ingredient  of  truth  which  they  may  contain. 
We  might,  indeed,  following  the  example  of  more  ima- 
ginative predecessors,  amplify  the  legendary  state- 
ments transmitted  by  Suidas,  or  Lucian,  into  as 
pleasant  a  form  of  biographical  romance  as  we  had 
ingenuity  to  impart  to  them.     We  prefer,  however, 
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the  less  ambitious,  but  safer  course  of  a  historical  in- 
quiry. In  following  out  this  method,  it  will  first  be 
proper  to  have  clearly  before  us  the  few  facts  that 
can  be  considered  as  more  or  less  established  on  the  his- 
torian's own  testimony,  or  on  that  of  the  better  class 
of  secondary  authorities ;  after  which  the  more  apo- 
cryphal or  purely  traditional  notices  will  be  examined. 
Hiiauto-  2.  Although  Herodotus  habitually  writes  in  the 
ciiUoticM.  first  person,  and  dwells  often,  and  in  detail,  on  his 
own  opinions,  and  on  the  mode  and  results  oi  his  re- 
searches in  the  countries  which  he  visited,  this  egotism 
is  confined,  with  a  strictness  so  unvarying  as  to  im- 
ply its  being  intentional,  to  matters  connected  with 
the  immediate  subject  of  his  work.  He  has  not 
vouchsafed  a  word  of  direct  information  as  to  the 
time  or  place  of  his  birth,  his  parentage,  habitual 
place  of  residence,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  nor 
are  his  indirect  allusions  to  any  of  these  points  either 
copious  or  precise.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
history  he  describes  himself,^  according  to  the  now 
received  reading  of  the  passage,  as  a  Halicarnassian ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  this  reading,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  is  open  to  question.  That  he  flourished  long 
after  the  events  which  he  records,  and  which  termi- 
nate with  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  by  land  and  sea  in  the 
year  479  b.  c,  is  plain  from  his  allusions,  both  to  those 
events  as  belonging  to  a  by-gone  generation,  and  to 
others  of  long  posterior  date.  That  his  own  genera- 
tion, however,  was  but  a  degree  removed  from  that 
which  fought  at  Salamis  and  Plataea,  we  learn  from  his 
statement^  of  his  having  been  acquainted  with  one 
Thersander  of  Orchomenus,  who  had  been  present  at 
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a  banquet  given  by  the  Thebans  to  Mardonius  the 
Persian  general  before  the  last-mentioned  battle. 
This  Thersander,  he  further  informs  us,  repeated  to 
him  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place  on  that 
occasion  between  him  and  a  Persian  officer  who  sat 
next  to  him  at  table,  in  which  the  latter  expressed  a 
melancholy  presentiment  of  his  own  impending  de- 
struction, and  that  of  the  mighty  armament  in  which 
he  served. 

That  Herodotus  survived  to  nearly  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c,  may  be  inferred  from  passages  of  his 
work  where  he  seems  incidentally  to  mention  trans- 
actions which  took  place  as  late  as  the  year  408  b.  c.  * 
He  must  therefore  still  have  been  engaged  in  writing 
in  that  year,  or  rather  in  some  still  later  year ;  for  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  transactions  in  question  would 
be  noticed  by  him  in  his  work  on  the  very  year  of 
their  occurrence,  and  of  its  termination.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fair  further  inference,  that  his  life  may  have 
been  prolonged  some  years  beyond  the  date  of  the 
last  events  mentioned  by  him,  and  that  he  may  con- 
sequently have  seen  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  c. 

The  remainder  of  the  information  supplied  by 
Herodotus  in  the  same  indirect  manner  concerning 
himself,  relates  chiefly  to  his  travels  by  land  and  sea ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  almost  every  part 
of  Greece  and  its  dependencies,  and  many  of  the 
other  countries  the  aflairs  of  which  are  treated  in  his 
work.    The  more  remarkable  places  visited  by  him  in 


*  1. 130.,  III.  15.  See  Appendix  G.  For  the  remainder  of  the  passages 
of  the  history  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  events  that  took  place  afler 
the  clf>sc  of  its  own  narrative,  see  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  ch.  iii.  §  8.  pp.38. 
sqq.    To  the  list  may  be  added  iv.  81.  163.,  v.  77.,  vi.  131.,  viu.  3. 
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Greece  proper  were:  Athens,  Thebes ^  Lacedaeinon ^ j 
and  the  sanctuaries  of  Dodona  \  Delphi  \  and  Tae- 
narus/  He  was  probably  a  frequent  sojourner  at 
Athens.  He  describes  himself^  as  having  seen  the 
PropylflBa  of  the  Acropolis,  which  were  commenced 
about  the  year  436  b.c.^;  and  his  participation  in  the 
Thurian  colony  of  444  would  imply  that  his  earlier 
visits  to  the  city  may  have  taken  place  eight  or  ten 
years  sooner.  To  the  westward  his  travels  extended 
to  the  Cephallenian  islands  ^  and  southern  Italy  ;  in 
which  country  he  seems  to  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  The  accuracy  of 
his  descriptions  of  other  Hellenic  localities,  such  as 
the  battle  fields  of  Marathon,  ThermopylsB,  and  Pla- 
ta3a,  can,  even  in  the  absence  of  more  specific  notices, 
leave  little  doubt  of  his  having  personally  surveyed 
them.  He  shows  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  of  northern  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace, 
through  which  lay  the  Persian  invaders'  line  of  route ; 
with  the  Thessalian  plain  and  rivers^,  with  the  region 
of  mount  Athos  ^^,  with  the  shores  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  with  the  neighbouring  islands.  ^^  He 
had  sailed  across  the  Black  sea,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  countries  on  its  more  distant  coasts  seems  to  have 
been  but  limited;  and  he  admits  that  he  knew  no- 
thing, but  from  hearsay,  of  those  immediately  beyond 
the  Danube.  ^^  He  was  however  acquainted  with  the 
eastern  shore  of  Scythia,  between  the  rivers  Hypanis 
and  Borysthenes ;  and  had  penetrated  into  parts  of 
the  interior  of  that  region,  through  the  facilities  it 
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may  be  presumed  which  the  Milesian  colonies  on  its 
coast  afforded  to  the  Greek  traveller.^  He  had  also 
visited  Colchis  ^,  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  seas ;  and  had  procured  relative  to 
the  latter  such  information  as  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was 
an  insulated  body  of  water,  not  a  gulf  of  the  Eastern 
ocean  ^  as  supposed  by  the  less  well  informed  of  his 
countrymen  in  his  own  and  in  later  times.  With  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  minor  on  the  Propontis  *, 
Hellespont,  and  ^ga^an,  he  was  intimately  familiar. 
He  had  also  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  as  far  as  Babylon  *,  Susa  ^,  and  Ecbatana^, 
possibly  to  parts  of  Bactria^;  and  his  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  great  imperial  line  of  route  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  warrants  the  belief  that  he  had  tra- 
velled along  it.^  He  had  visited  Tyre,  and  other 
parts  of  Palestine  or  Phoenicia  ^^  ;  and  had  explored 
Egypt,  from  the  shores  of  the  Delta  to  the  island  of 
Elephantina.^^  Beyond  that  island  he  had  not  pene- 
trated. One  of  his  visits  to  this  country,  —  for  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  attractions  and  facilities  of 
access  may  have  tempted  him  to  several, — took  place 
shortly  after  the  war  between  the  Persian  satrap 
Achaemenes,  and  the  Libyan  king  Inarus,  who,  with 
a  force  consisting  chiefly  of  Egyptian  insurgents, 
maintained  possession  of  part  of  lower  Egypt  against 
the  Persian  government  from  462  to  456  B.C.  For, 
in  alluding  to  a  difference  of  formation  between  the 
skull  of  the  Persian  and  that  of  the  Egyptian  race, 
he  appeals  to  specimens  of  each,  examined  by  him- 
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self  among  the  bones  strewed  on  the  battle  field  of 
Papremis,  where  Achaemenes  had  been  defeated  by 
Inarus,  and  himself  slain  with  many  of  his  troops.^ 

Herodotus  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  any 
knowledge,  but  from  hearsay,  of  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  route  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  In 
Libya  he  had  visited  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene.^ 
But  the  details  which  he  gives  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  of  northern  Africa,  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  secondary  sources.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
of  his  having  extended  his  travels  to  Carthage,  to 
Spain,  or  to  the  parts  of  Italy  northward  of  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  lower  extremity  of  that  peninsula. 
Other  no-  3.  Thus  far  Herodotus  concerning  himself.  The 
life.  earliest  extant  allusion  to  his  personal  history  by  any 

secondary  authority  is  by  Aristotle  ;  who,  in  quoting 
the  opening  passage  of  his  work,  makes  him  designate 
himself,  not  Herodotus  the  Halicarnassian,  as  in  the 
now  current  text,  but  Herodotus  the  Thurian  ^ ;  and 
Plutarch,  or  whoever  may  be  the  author  of  the  tract 
against  Herodotus  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  insinuates  * 
a  doubt  of  his  possessing  any  sufficient  title  to  the 
honour,  such  as  it  was,  of  a  Halicarnassian  nativity. 
The  unanimity,  however,  with  which  all  his  more 
impartial  biographers  ^  describe  Halicamassus  as  his 
birthplace,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact. 
The  other  gentilic  of  Thurian  substituted  by  Ari- 
stotle, whether  a  diflferent  reading  of  the  text,  or  one 
of  those  mistakes  not  uncommon  with  that  otherwise 
accurate  author  in  his  casual  citation  of  books,  is 
explained  by  the  united  statement  of  the  same  antient 

»  III.  12.  2  „   ig]  .   ^jynf.  96.  32.  '  Rhetor,  in.  9. 

*  c.  35.  *•  Plut.  de  Exil.  13. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657. 
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authorities  who  assign  Halicamassus  as  the  histo- 
rian's birthplace,  that  he  took  part  in  the  colony  of 
Thurium  founded  in  Magna  Graecia  under  Attic  au- 
spices in  444  B.C.,  and  that  he  spent  most  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  that  city.  The  truth  of  this 
account  is  corroborated  by  several  passages  of  his 
history,  implying  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  a  fact  which  is  also  stated  by  Pliny.  ^  In 
a  description,  for  example,  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
Herodotus  compares  that  peninsula. to  the  Sunian 
promontory  of  Attica  ;  adding  ^,  that,  "  to  those  who 
may  not  have  visited  the  latter  country,  the  shape 
of  the  lapygian  peninsula  south  of  Brundusium  and 
Tarentum  would  supply  an  equally  good  illustration ;" 
and  various  other  points  of  internal  evidence  indicate 
a  mind  under  Italiote  impressions.^ 

Halicamassus,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus,  was  a  His  HaH- 
small  Asiatic  state,  originally  belonging  to  the  Hexa-  ^^^ 
polls,  or  confederacy  of  six  Dorian  colonies,  on  the 
coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands.    The  his- 
torian's native  city  never  itself  attained  any  high  de- 
gree of  political  eminence,  and  such  historical  notoriety 

»  Hist.  Nat.  m.  4.  *  iv.  99. 

'  V.  44.  sqq.,  vi.  21.  127.,  where,  among  the  suitors  for  the  daughter 
of  Clisthenes,  the  two  first  mentioned  are  Italiotes.  That  his  European 
associations,  in  so  far  as  not  engrossed  by  the  Thurian  colony,  were 
closely  connected  with  the  mother  state  of  Attica,  appears  both  from  iv. 
99.,  and  from  another  passage  (ii.  7.),  where  he  compares  the  dutance 
from  the  Egyptian  town  of  Heliopolis  to  the  sea,  with  that  from  Athens 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  both  which  distances  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  obtained  a  measurement  exact  to  a  single  stadium.  To 
this  argument  of  the  strength  of  his  local  Attic  impressions  may  be 
added  that  derivable,  as  more  fully  stated  in  another  place  (infra,  Ch. 
vii.),  from  bis  tacit  assumption  of  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  bis  readers 
with  the  topography  of  the  properly  Attic  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis;  while  his  accounts  of  those  of  Thermopyhe  and  Platssa,  the  one 
fought  in  Locris  the  other  in  Bceotia,  comprise  more  or  less  detailed  geo- 
graphical descriptions. 
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as  it  enjoyed  was  of  no  very  creditable  nature.  It 
may,  however,  claim  the  honour  of  having  produced 
three  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  whom,  in  their 
various  branches  of  pursuit,  the  Greek  republic  of  let- 
ters can  boast :  Herodotus,  Panyasis,  and  Dionysius. 
The  first  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  historians; 
the  second,  the  accredited  restorer  of  the  art  of  epic 
poetry,  and  himself  the  most  esteemed  poet  of  the 
later  renovated  school ;  the  third  was  one  of  the 
ablest  Greek  critics  and  antiquaries.  Not  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Herodotus,  HaUcamassus,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  had  forfeited  its  privilege  as  a 
member  of  the  Hexapolis,  on  account  of  a  very  dis- 
creditable breach  of  the  common  law  of  the  confede- 
racy, committed  by  one  of  her  citizens  and  abetted 
by  the  remainder.^  In  the  sequel  she  appears  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  Carian  or  Persian,  than  a  Hellenic 
state,  under  the  sway  of  a  dynasty  of  petty  tyrants 
tributary  to  the  Persian  emperor,  and  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  the  service  of  their  liege  lord. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  local  potentates  was 
Artemisia,  whose  courage  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
her  master  Xerxes,  during  the  disastrous  vicissitudes 
of  his  Grecian  expedition,  are  much  commended  by 
Herodotus.^  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
warm  Hellenic  patriotism  which  glowed  in  his  own 
breast,  should  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  renegade  Dorian  birthplace.  The  fact 
of  his  having,  like  many  other  popular  historians  of 
the  age,  preferred  the  Ionic  dialect  to  his  native 
idiom  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  can  be  con- 
sidered in  itself  as  no  evidence  of  his  alienation  from 

*  1.  144.  *  vu.  99.,  VIII.  87.  sqq.  101.  sqq. 
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Dorian  tastes  and  habits.  But  he  exhibits,  in  so 
many  parts  of  his  work,  and  in  so  marked  a  manner, 
that  alienation,  combined  with  so  many  feelings  and 
associations  proper  to  the  rival  Attico-Ionian  races, 
that  we  are  the  less  surprised  to  find  him  expatriating 
himself  altogether,  and  identifying  his  nationality 
with  that  of  the  Athenians  as  a  denizen  of  one  of 
their  chief  colonial  settlements. 

A  more  specific  reason  for  this  estrangement  from  hu  Mttie- 
the  land  of  his  birth  has  been  assigned  by  Suidas ;  a  xhurium. 
compiler  of  a  very  low  period  and  slender  credit,  but 
who  supplies  the  only  details  that  have  been  trans- 
mitted of  the  historian's  early  personal  history. 
According  to  this  authority,  "  his  father  was  called 
Lyxas^,  his  mother  Dryo ;  both  members  of  noble 
Halicarnassian  families.  He  had  also  a  brother 
called  Theodorus.  Driven  from  his  native  city  by 
the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  grandson  of  Artemisia,  he  took 
refuge  in  Samos,  where  he  acquired  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  in  it  composed  his  history  in  nine  books.  On  his 
return  to  Halicamassus,  he  succeeded  in  expelling 
Lygdamis.  Finding,  however,  that  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  were  little  appreciated  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  joined  the  Athenians  as  a  colonist 
of  Thurium.  There  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
market-place.  Others,  however,  assert  that  he  died 
at  Pella."  ^ 

In  another  supplementary  notice  by  the  same 
author,  we  are  told  that  Herodotus  "  was  nephew 
according  to  some,  first  cousin  according  to  others, 

'  So  also  Lucian,  de  Domo,  21. ;  and  the  Epigram  ap.  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Nub.  331 .,  and  Steph.  Byz.  v.  B^vptoc.  Tzetzes,  C'hil.  1. 1 9.,  calls  his  father 
Oxylus. 

*  Suid.  V.  'Hpo^oTo^. 
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of  the  epic  poet  Panyasis ;  and  that  the  latter  wag 
slain  by  the  same  tyrant  Lygdamis  whom  Herodotus 
afterwards  dethroned."  ^ 

These  particulars,  as  resting  on  the  sole  authority 
of  Suidas,  and  unnoticed  by  any  previous  writer 
among  the  many  who  allude  to  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  historian,  can  advance,  at  best,  but  small  pre- 
tensions to  authenticity.  That  the  account  of  the 
completion  of  his  work  at  Samos  is  false,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt:  and  considering  how  sedu- 
lously the  Greeks  of  the  republican  age  were  used 
to  record  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  compa- 
ratively obscure  patriots  in  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  it  were  very  unaccountable  that 
these,  the  only  remarkable  traits  in  the  political  life 
of  so  very  remarkable  a  character  as  Herodotus, 
should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any  author  of 
earlier  date  or  better  credit  than  Suidas.  These 
considerations  render  it  more  probable,  that  the  ac- 
count of  his  early  political  adventures  is  a  fiction 
invented  to  explain  his  retirement  to  Thurium,  than 
that  his  retirement  to  Thurium  was  a  consequence 
of  any  such  political  adventures.  A  legend  of  this 
nature  were  the  more  likely  to  spring  up,  had  Pa- 
nyasis, his  contemporary  and  fellow-citizen,  really 
been  also  his  cousin,  and  a  victim,  to  so  much  more 
cruel  an  extent  than  himself,  of  the  same  tyrannical 
oppression.  But  the  doubts  of  the  genuine  charac- 
ter of  either  tradition,  —  for  both  rest  on  the  same 
weak  authority,  —  are  perhaps  rather  confirmed  by 
the  connexion  into  which  the  two  celebrated  Hali- 
carnassians   are   thus   brought  with  each   other;    a 

*   Suid.  V.  riovvarfif. 
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connexion  savouring  at  least  as  much  of  the  artifice 
of  biographical  fable  as  of  the  reality  of  literary 
history.  But  although  there  may  not  be  authentic 
evidence  of  Herodotus  himself  having  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  republican  liberty,  we  have  good  proof 
of  his  favour  to  free  constitutional  government,  both 
in  the  general  tone  of  his  political  allusions,  and 
in  the  pointed  terms  in  which  he  describes  the  rapid 
advance  of  his  patroness  Athens  in  prosperity  as  an 
immediate  consequence  of  her  return  to  democratic 
forms  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae.^  The 
account  of  his  residence  in  Samos  is  also,  apart  from 
those  apocryphal  details,  indirectly  confirmed  by  the 
intimate  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  island,  and  the  apparent  pleasure  which 
he  takes  in  dwelling  on  its  affairs.  From  the  undue 
prominence  which  on  one  occasion  he  assigns  ^  in  his 
narrative  to  a  certain  Samian  namesake  of  his  own, 
an  otherwise  altogether  obscure  personage,  it  has  also 
been  not  without  plausibility  inferred,  that  a  portion 
of  his  family  may  have  been  settled  at  Samos. 

The  most  specific  extant  notice  of  the  historian's  Epoch  of 
age  by  any  secondary  authority,  is  that  cited  by  "^'"''• 
Aulus  Gellius  ^  from  a  work  of  Pamphila,  a  female 
polyhistor  in  the  time  of  Nero.  According  to  her 
Herodotus  was  fifty-three  years  old  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  431  B.C.  Ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  this  statement,  he  would 
have  been  born  in  484  b.  c,  five  years  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  Persian  war  ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  his 
own  text,  he  was  alive  and  writing  his  history  after 
the  year  408  b.  c,  he  could  hardly  have  been  much 

»  V.  66.  *  vui.  132.  *  X.  2;j. 
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short  of  eighty,  and  may  probably  have  been  past  that 
age,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Pamphila  further  de- 
scribed Hellanicusin  the  same  year  481  B.C.  as  sixty-* 
five  years  of  age,  consequently  twelve  years  older 
than  Herodotus ;  and  Thucydides  as  forty,  conse- 
quently thirteen  years  younger  than  Herodotus. 
Little  weight  can  attach  to  the  authority  of  an  ob- 
scure female  writer  of  the  Roman  period,  referring  to 
no  prior  testimony ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  in 
respect  to  Hellanicus  her  data  can  hardly  be  correct. 
For  the  life  of  that  author  was  prolonged,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  text,  till  near  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c. :  so  that  had  he  been  sixty-five  years 
old  in  431,  he  would  have  been  past  ninety  at  the 
epoch  of  his  death,  instead  of  eighty-five,  the  utmost 
assigned  him  even  by  Lucian  in  his  specimens  of 
extreme  human  longevity.  In  regard  however  to 
Herodotus,  the  notice  tallies  sufficiently  well  with  the 
tenor  of  his  own  indirect  allusions,  to  admit  of  our 
receiving  it  as  at  least  a  near  approximation  to. the 
truth,  but  not  of  our  adopting  it  as  a  standard  epoch 
with  the  same  implicit  confidence  which  some  biogra- 
phers of  the  historian  have  reposed  in  it.^ 
Tradition  4.  But  the  most  Celebrated  chapter  in  the  legen- 
cita/orhis  dary  life  of  Herodotus,  is  that  which  describes  his 
orm*ia  ^^^^it^i  ^f  his  work  beforc  the  assembled  public  of 
Greece  at  Olympia,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his 
narrative  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Thucydides.  The 
only  writer  with  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
classic  who  mentions  this  story  is  Lucian.     In  order 


*  See  supra,  p.  217.  note  7.  Conf.  Dion.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Thuc.  5.  For 
other  secondary  authorities  of  less  weight,  see  Bahr's  Vit.  Herodot.  in 
vol.  IV.  of  his  edition,  1835  ;  Voss  de  Histt.  Gr.  iv.  1. 
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rightly  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  authority,  and 
the  general  merits  of  the  much  controverted  question 
which  his  statements  involve,  a  concise  abstract  is 
here  subjoined  of  the  passage  of  his  work  in  which 
they  are  contained : 

"  The  historian,  having  brought  his  great  work  to 
maturity  in  his  native  Asiatic  home,  took  counsel  with 
himself  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  obtain  for 
it  that  celebrity  to  which  he  felt  conscious  it  was  en- 
titled. As  the  best  means  of  securing  this  object  he 
resolved,  instead  of  visiting  in  their  turn  the  principal 
Hellenic  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  La- 
cedaemon,  to  attend  the  great  Olympian  festival,  which 
was  then  at  hand,  and  to  which  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  all  parts  of  Greece  were  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing. Thither  accordingly  he  proceeded ;  and  on  the 
day  and  hour  when  the  assembly  was  at  its  full,  he 
took  up  his  post  on  the  platform  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  recited  his  composition  aloud  to  the 
assembled  Greeks.  The  effect  was  immediate  and 
complete.  The  delighted  audience  hailed  the  nine 
books  into  which  the  work  was  divided,  by  the  title  of 
the  nine  Muses,  which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
From  that  moment  the  celebrity  of  their  author  was 
such  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  even  that  of  the  victors 
in  the  games.  There  was  henceforth  no  man  in 
Greece  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the  name  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  feast 
pointed  him  out  whichever  way  he  bent  his  steps,  as 
the  Herodotus  who  had  celebrated,  in  purest  Ionian 
style,  our  glorious  victories  over  the  Persian  invaders. 
Not  only  was  his  renown  publicly  proclaimed  by  the 
heralds  in  the  great  national  assembly,  but  every  in- 
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dividual  state  hastened  to  bestow  on  him  its  own 
separate  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise."  ^ 

In  a  supplementary  account  transmitted  by  Suidas, 
it  is  said  that  "  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present 
with  his  father  Olorus  at  the  festival,  and  that  he 
shed  tears  on  listening  to  the  recital  of  Herodotus ; 
upon  which  the  latter,  addressing  himself  to  Olorus, 
congratulated  him  on  the  possession  of  a  son  whose 
zeal  for  knowledge  displayed  itself  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  ill  so  interesting  a  manner."^ 

The  simple  question,  whether  Herodotus  did  or  did 
not  read  his  work  at  Olympia,  may  not  on  first  view 
appear  of  such  vital  importance  in  its  bearings  on  his 
own  history,  as  to  require  any  detailed  discussion  of 
it  on  the  part  of  his  biographer.  It  has  however  ac- 
quired that  degree  of  importance,  from  the  efforts 
made  by  the  vindicators  of  Lucian's  veracity  to  force 
the  more  authentic  notices  of  the  historian's  life  into 
harmony  with  the  apocryphal  details  of  the  Olympian 
anecdote,  instead  of  testing  the  value  of  that  anec- 
dote by  other  better  data.  The  result  has  been  to 
invest  those  more  authentic  notices  with  an  air  of 
improbability,  or  even  to  set  them  aside  altogether. 
ArVhile  on  these  accounts  a  further  consideration  of  the 
question  is  necessary,  it  may  also  tend  to  throw  some 
additional  light  on  various  points,  both  of  the  specu- 
lative biography  of  the  historian,  and  of  the  literary 
habits  of  his  age. 

The  substance  of  Lucian's  account  is :  First,  that 
Herodotus,  having  composed  his  history  in  his  native 
town  of  Halicarnassus,  proceeded  direct  to  Olympia, 

*  Lucian,  Herodotus,  1 .  sq. 

•  Suid.  vv.  Booicu^.  and  'Opy^v  ;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thuc.';  Phot.  Bibl.  cod, 
ijt. 
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and  recited  it  aloud  at  the  festival  in  its  existing  state 
of  integrity,  divided  into  nine  books  or  Muses,  as  we 
now  possess  it :  secondly ;  that  from  the  day  on  which 
this  recital  took  place,  both  author  and  work  acquired 
that  high  national  celebrity  and  popularity  which 
they  ever  afterwards  continued  to  enjoy. 

A  preliminary  objection  which  offers  itself  to  the  Historical 
authenticity  of  this  story,  is  the  circumstance  that  to  tSSt  toT- 
Lucian  should  be  the  first  author  who  relates  it,  or  ^'^*'°- 
even  alludes  to  the  bare  tradition  on  which  it  may 
have  been  founded.  Had  any  such  tradition  been 
current  in  the  Greek  public  during  the  six  centuriesi 
between  the  age  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Lucian,  it 
seems  most  unlikely  that  no  allusion  whatever  should 
have  been  made  by  any  previous  author  to  an  event 
of  so  great  interest  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 
This  objection  might  not  be  insuperable,  were  Lu- 
cian's  account  probable  in  itself  or  consistent  with 
the  nK>re  authentic  notices  of  the  historian's  life.  But 
so  little  is  this  the  case,  that  all  the  details  of  the 
anecdote  have  been  admitted  to  be  false,  even  by  the 
more  candid  of  those  who  uphold  the  truth  of  the 
main  fact  to  which  they  suppose  those  details  to  be 
subsidiary. 

The  first  of  the  two  general  heads  of  Lucian's  state- 
ment, that  Herodotus  completed  the  nine  books  of 
his  history  in  his  native  city  before  visiting  Europe, 
is  contradicted  by  Pliny^,  an  earlier  and  much  more 
credible  witness  in  any  such  case ;  who  asserts  that 
the  historian's  work  was  written  at  Thurium,  after 
his  final  expatriation  from  Halicamassus.  Whatever 
may  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  Pliny's  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  fact  here  stated,  the  statement  itself  is 

<  xu.  4. 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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conclusive  proof  that  Pliny  had  never  heard,  or  if 
he  had  heard,  did  not  believe  in  a  previous  recital 
of  the  work  at  Olympia;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  so  inquisitive  and  gossiping  a  compiler  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Lucianic  story,  had  it  been 
already  current  in  his  day.  There  are  also,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  in  the  historian's  own  text,  nu- 
merous passages^  allusive  to  events  of  later  date  than 
the  author's  settlement  in  his  Italian  domicile ;  some 
of  which  bear,  as  we  have  seen,  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  composed  in  Italy.  It  is  true  that  the 
argument  from  internal  evidence  cannot  here  justly 
be  considered  so  conclusive  as  it  has  been  by  several 
able  objectors  to  the  Lucianic  tradition.  There  is 
much  in  the  general  character  of  the  historian's  work 
to  warrant  the  belief,  that  it  neither  was  written  out 
continuously  from  an  already  prepared  stock  of  mate- 
rials, as  a  modem  work  of  the  kind  usually  is  written, 
nor  presented,  even  when  brought  into  an  integral 
form,  at  once  to  the  public.  After  a  first  draught 
was  embodied,  it  may  probably  have  remained  on  the 
author's  hands,  receiving  from  time  to  time  such  ad- 
ditions as  his  more  extended  study  or  experience 
enabled  him  to  supply.^  The  occurrence,  therefore, 
of  passages  referring  to  more  recent  events,  would 
in  itself  be  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  work 
had  not  been  circulated  in  a  less  mature  state  at  an 
earlier  period.  But  any  such  publication  of  succes- 
sive editions  is  as  little  supported  by  historical  evi- 
dence as  the  Olympic  lecture ;  and  were  a  fact  of  too 
great  importance  in  the  life  of  Herodotus,  or  the 
history  of  Greek  literature,  to  be  arbitrarily  assumed 

^  See  note  to  p.  245.  supra. 

*  This  seems  indeed  to  be  stated  by  himself  in  iv.  30. 
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merely  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  plausible  air 
to  the  fables  of  Lucian.  That  author's  further  de- 
scription of  the  history  as  having  been,  at  the  epoch 
of  its  supposed  recital,  already  divided  by  Herodotus 
into  its  existing  nine  books,  has  been  freely  admitted 
to  be  false,  even  by  the  keenest  modem  vindicators 
of  Lucian's  general  veracity  ;  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  recognise  in  this  distribution  of  the  text  the  work 
of  some  grammarian  of  a  subsequent  age. 

The  assertion  of  Lucian,  that  from  the  epoch  of 
the  Olympic  recital  the  historian's  fame  and  popu- 
larity were  spread  over  all  Greece,  is  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  Greek  literature  of  the  age  of 
Herodotus,  and  of  that  which  immediately  followed. 
Neither  orator  nor  sophist,  neither  poet  nor  philo- 
sopher ;  neither  Aristophanes,  nor,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  insight  into  their  works,  the  contemporary  co- 
medians, in  those  burlesque  allusions  in  which  they 
delighted  to  the  living  standards  of  the  national 
literature ;  neither  Plato  nor  other  graver  authors,  in 
their  citations  from  those  standards,  have  left  a  trace 
of  any  such  fame  or  popularity  having  as  yet  been 
enjoyed  by  Herodotus.  With  one  single  exceptioUi 
no  writer  prior  to  Aristotle,  who  flourished  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Herodotus,  is 
known  to  have  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name,  or 
otherwise  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  his  existence.  The 
exception  is  Ctesias^,  his  later  contemporary,  who, 

1  Peraica,  frg.  29.  §  1.  57.  (pp.  45.  57.)  Didot.  If  the  passage  of 
Thucjdides  (i.  20.),  relative  to  tiie  votes  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  to  the 
Fitanite  corps  of  the  Spartan  army,  is  to  be  considered  as  levelled  at 
Herodotus  (vi.  57.,  ix.  52.),  which  is  certainly  a  reasonable  assumption, 
it  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  that  the  early  reception  of  the 
latter  historian's  work  was  not  one  of  universal  approbation.  The  notion 
that  another  passage  of  Thucydides  (i.  22.  iu  fine)  also  contains  a  sneer  at 
Herodotus  appears  somewhat  farfetched. 

8  2 
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it  is  also  remarkable,  quotes  the  historian  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  eulogising,  but  condemning  his  state- 
ments. This  silence  of  the  contemporaneous  public 
is  certainly  a  strong  argument  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  history  did  not  take  place  till  a  late  period 
of  the  author's  life,  possibly  not  till  after  his  death. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  authority  for  such  posthumous 
publication^ ;  authority,  indeed,  of  little  intrinsic  va- 
lue ;  but  which  can  hardly  in  the  present  case  be 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  Lucian  on  the  opposite 
side, 
ittintrinsie  5.  Apart  from  these  historical  considerations,  the 
SuJ^"  physical  improbability,  to  say  the  least,  of  such  an 
Olympian  recital  of  any  similar  work,  even  in  the 
less  mature  form  in  which  Lucian's  advocates  as- 
sume it  to  have  existed  at  the  supposed  date  of  the 
ceremony,  goes  far  in  itself  to  evict  the  falsehood  of 
his  story  The  Olympic  festival  was,  neither  in  re- 
spect to  its  object  nor  its  locality,  adapted  to  such 
performances.  It  was  celebrated  at  midsummer, 
during  the  heat  of  a  Greek  solstice,  the  time  of  the 
year  most  favourable  in  all  countries,  at  appropriate 
hours  of  the  day,  to  gymnastic  exercises,  but  least 
favourable  to  literary  declamation.  Nor  does  allu- 
sion occur  in  any  author  to  a  place  destined  for  the 
latter  purpose,  under  any  one  of  the  numerous  titles, 
Lesche,  Tholus,  Museum,  &c.,  by  which  such  public 
saloons  were  known  in  Greece ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed,  had  recitals  of  this  kind  formed  an 
ordinary  part  of  the  Olympic  entertainments,  that 
some  such  accommodation  would  have  been  wanting.^ 

»  Ptol.  Heph.  ap.  Phot.  cod.  189.  p.  477. 

'  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  we  have  obtained  access  to 
the  subjoined  passage  of  an  antient  grammarian,  containing  evidence, 
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Even  had  the  season  of  the  year  been  propitious,  an 
author  of  common  sense  would  hardly  have  thought 
of  rhapsodising  in  the  open  air,  to  a  miscellaneous 
crowd,  a  prose  work,  replete  with  geographical  and 
statistical  details,  such  as  even  in  the  most  convenient 
form  of  lecture  were  little  calculated  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  any  but  the  more  intellectual  part  of  a 
Greek  audience.  Lucian's  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  standing  on  the  hinder  platform  of  the  temple, 
with  book  in  hand,  "  chanting "  aloud  to  the  mul- 
titude scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain,  is  so 
palpably  absurd,  as  to  prove  that  its  author  did  not 
believe  the  particulars  of  his  own  story. 

Lucian,  in  the  same  tract,  mentions  Hippias,  Pro- 
dicus,  Anaximenes,  and  Polus,  as  having  been  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Herodotus  to  become 
competitors  for  literary  fame  on  the  same  Olympic 
arena ;  and  his  authority  is  here  supported  by  older 
and  better  testimonies.^  Nothing,  indeed,  were  more 
natural  than  that  these  professional  sophists  or  rheto- 
ricians, who,  in  so  far  as  professional,  were  almost 


both  that  the  Lucianic  legend  was  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by  its 
author's  own  contemporaries  or  successors,  and  also  that,  among  the  prin- 
cipal objections  urged  against  it  by  its  opponents,  were  those  last  stated 
in  the  text,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season  and  the  want  of  proper 
accommodation : 

**  Eif  rrjv  'Hpo^oroi;  Vciav"  iirl  rtHv  /ii)  TtXurtovpyovvnav  &  wpotfiiXovTO. 
^aei  yap  'llp6doTov  rhv  \oyoypa<pov^  'OXv^iruScri  ^ci^ai  (^vXriOivra  ti^v  tav 
Tov  itrropiaPj  ivafidXXioBai  tjiiipay  i^  t'/fupaQ,  ^ofCOVTOy  ffKui^  tl  iirtXa/3otro 
iv  Ti^  TifUVH  TOV  'OXvfiniov  dii^iiv  r^v  Itrropiav,  'Eari  yap  itivQ^  vrpoariXtov 
t6  xiapiov.  "EXa9iv  ovv  ahrhv  diaXvOtiaa  t}  ^ravifyvpic  oitx  iwidtt^afitvop  rdc 
icrroptac.     Montfauc.  Bibl.  Coisl.  cod.  cuLxyu,  p.  609. 

»  Plat.  Hipp.  Min.  p.  363. ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  m.  32. ;  Philostr.  Vit  Soph. 
I.  ix.  1.,  conf.  Epist.  xiii. ;  Pausan.  vi.  x^ii.  5.;  Dion.  Hal.  de  Lys.  Jud. 
29. ;  Athenas.  xiv.  p.  620.,  who  would  hardly  ha^e  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  rhapsodising  of  the  history  of  Herodotus  by  Hegesias  at  Alexan- 
dria, had  he  been  aware  that  Herodotus  himself  had  rhapsodised  it  at 
Olympia. 

8  3 
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always  itinerant,  should  select  Olympia  at  the  time 
of  the  games  as  a  convenient  theatre  for  their  exhibi- 
tions. Nor  probably  would  they  have  had  difficulty 
in  finding  in  the  contiguous  towns,  or  even  within  the 
sacred  precinct,  a  convenient  place  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  circumstance  that  these  more  reasonable 
accounts  refer  to  works  of  an  altogether  different 
character  from  that  of  Herodotus,  to  works  the  reci- 
tal of  which  on  such  occasions  was  both  practicable 
and  natural,  tends  but  to  place  in  a  stronger  light 
the  impracticability  of  any  such  performance  in  the 
case  of  the  historian.  The  popular  essays  of  these 
itinerant  lecturers,  while  specially  adapted  for  rheto- 
rical declamation,  might,  judging  from  the  specimens 
that  have  survived,  have  required,  as  a  general  rule, 
about  half  an  hour  for  their  delivery.  The  nine 
books  of  Herodotus  could  not  have  been  similarly 
disposed  of  under  an  average  of  four  hours  each. 
Let  us,  however,  as  before,  assume  them  to  have  been 
recited  at  the  festival  in  less  mature  form,  and  to 
have  required  consequently  but  three  hours  each,  in 
all  twenty-seven  hours.  The  festival  lasted  four,  or 
at  the  utmost  five  days.  Six  or  seven  hours  con- 
sequently, of  each  of  those  days,  in  the  particular 
olympiad  in  which  Lucian  supposes  Herodotus  to 
have  exhibited,  would  have  been  devoted  to  a  prose 
lecture ;  a  space  of  time  comprising,  if  not  the  whole, 
certainly  the  greater  part  of  the  day  disposable 
during  the  Greek  solstice  for  any  kind  of  bodily  or 
mental  exertion.  The  supposition  that  a  festival 
properly  devoted  to  gymnastic  games  should,  on  this 
single  occasion,  have  been  perverted  to  so  different  an 
object,  added  to  the  other  difficulties  of  the  case,  forms 
a  mass  of  improbabilities  such  as  it  were  an  injustice 
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to  SO  clever  a  satirist  as  Lucian,  to  suppose  he  ever 
meant  to  offer  to  his  public  for  anything  else  than 
pure  literary  romance.^ 

Even  had  there  been  no  such  obstacles  to  the  de- 
livery of  this  lecture,  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  per- 
haps, of  all  works  of  the  kind,  that  least  adapted  to 
this  mode  of  publication.  Few  national  authors  ever 
handled  their  subject  in  a  manner  so  little  calculated 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  national  audience.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  feature  of  its 
composition  here  referred  to,  a  feature  to  be  fully 
considered  in  treating  of  the  characteristics  at  large 
of  the  author's  genius,  one  of  the  most  honourable  of 
which  was  his  rigid  impartiality,  and  unsparing  casti- 
gation  of  the  errors  or  crimes  of  his  own  countrymen.^ 
It  may  here  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  portion  of  his 
history  particularised  by  Lucian  as  the  source  of  that 
boundless  panhellenic  popularity  which  his  Olympic 
lecture  procured  for  him,  his  narrative  of  the  great 
Persian  war,  was  precisely  that,  the  public  recital  of 
which  was  most  calculated  to  wound  the  vanity  and 
provoke  the  anger  of  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow 
Greeks.  Several  leading  members  of  the  confederacy 
are  there  denounced  as  traitors,  who  had  espoused  the 
quarrel  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  others, 
as  lukewarm  or  doubtful  adherents  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  Nor  are  the  motives  by  which  the  remaining 
states,  except  perhaps  Athens  and  Platfiea,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  induced  to  remain  true  to  the 

*  Lucian's  contempt  for  historical  truth,  even  in  the  ostensibly  histori- 
cal portions  of  his  miscellany,  and  his  ready  resort  to  fiction  wherever  it 
suited  the  purpose  of  his  sarcasm  or  his  jest,  have  been  ingeniously  illus- 
trated by  DaMman,  with  many  apt  citations  from  his  text.  Herodotus, 
§  7.  p.  26.  sqq. 

*  See  Ch.  vi.  §  21.  sqq. 
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national  interest,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed as  exerting  themselves  in  its  support,  so 
creditable,  as  to  call  forth  towards  the  historian  who 
proclaimed  them  very  warm  feelings  of  gratitude. 
There  is  indeed  much  reason  to  believe,  that  had 
Herodotus  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt  this  mode  of 
publishing  his  work,  or  been  gifted  with  such  physical 
powers  as  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  his  success,  the 
consequence  would  have  been  an  uproar  in  the  assem- 
bly, ending  perhaps  in  an  assault  on  his  person  by  one 
half  of  his  audience,  from  which  he  would  have  been 
but  coldly  defended  by  the  other.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
a  man  of  so  much  good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  would 
have  had  the  bad  taste  to  select  the  four  days  of 
national  festivity,  during  which  the  intestine  animo- 
sities of  his  countrymen  were  understood  to  be  laid 
aside,  as  the  occasion  for  publicly  denouncing  the 
treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  fathers  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 
His  work  6.  In  fact,  although  the  mature  judgement  of  an 
S^iy^in  enlightened  posterity,  and  the  innate  spirit  of  candour 
popular  which  animates  the  historian's  narrative,  secured  for 
him,  on  the  subsidence  of  individual  passions,  the 
high  character  which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  as  an 
impartial  investigator  of  truth,  there  can  yet  be  little 
doubt,  that  owing  to  the  above  causes  of  unpopularity 
the  reception  of  his  work  was  at  first  comparatively 
cold,  and  that  at  all  periods  the  national  admiration 
of  it  was  tempered  with  feelings  of  distrust  or  dis- 
content in  respect  to  portions  of  its  contents.  Such 
feelings  lurk  in  many  of  the  extant  commentaries  of 
Greek  authors,  which  rarely  express  either  admission 
or  approbation  of  his  impartiality,  more  frequently 
contain  querulous  imputations  of  inaccuracy  or  dis- 
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honesty.  The  attacks  of  Ctesias  have  already  been 
noticed.  In  other  malicious  quarters  Herodotus  was 
accused  of  exacting  bribes  from  the  Greek  states  as 
the  price  of  his  honourable  mention  of  them,  or 
even  of  his  abstaining  from  calumniating  them  in  his 
page.  He  was  specially  charged  with  blackening  the 
conduct  of  the  Thebans*,  because  they  had  not  only 
refused  him  money,  but  warned  him  off  their  territory 
on  account  of  his  baseness  in  demanding  it.  The 
somewhat  ambiguous  tenor  of  his  allusion  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  was  attributed  ^  to  their  refusal  of  a  similar  de- 
mand. The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
reported^  to  have  presented  him  with  ten  talents,  in 
reward  of  his  having  made  them  act  so  noble  a  part 
throughout  the  war  of  national  defence.  The  tract 
of  "  Plutarch "  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  is  a 
condensation  of  these  calumnies,  for  as  such  they  have 
been  recognised  by  the  intelligent  public  of  every  age 
removed  from  the  prejudices  in  which  they  originate. 
Notices  exist  of  other  similar  tracts  no  longer  extant, 
under  similar  titles.^  A  work  the  contents  of  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  such  bitter  feelings,  must 
have  been  singularly  ill  adapted  for  public  recital  to 
an  audience  composed  in  great  part  of  those  on  whose 
honour  it  so  seriously  reflected.* 

^  Aiistoph.  Boeot  ap.  Pseudo-Plut  de  MaL  H.  §  31. 

*  Dio  Chrys.  Orat  xxxvn.  p.  456. 

»  Pseudo-Plut.  §  26. 

^  iEl.  Harpocration,  ap.  Suid.  v.  ^ApiroKparlwv,  PoUib,  apud  Euseb. 
PrsBp.  Ev.  X.  p.  467. ;  Manetho,  ap.  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  u.  p.  916.,  conf. 
Lucian.  Ver.  Hist.  n.  31.;  Aristot.  de  Gener.  Anim.  m.  6. ;  Strabo,  p. 
45.  62. 508.  531. ;  Josephus  (contr.  Ap.  i.  3.) ;  who  after  noticing  the  ob- 
jections taken  by  one  or  other  Greek  writer  to  the  authority  of  different 
native  historians,  adds,  that  ^^all  agreed  in  denouncing  the  bad  faith  of 
Herodotus  :  '*  *Hp69oTov  dk  wdvnc  ^ivWfMwv  iwiiiucvvn, 

'  See  Appendix  H. 
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It  seems  then,  that  every  particular  of  Lucian's 
narrative  may  be  convicted  of  falsehood,  either  by  its 
own  improbability,  or  by  its  repugnance  to  the  better- 
attested  facts  of  the  historian's  life.  It  is  therefore 
somewhat  surprising,  in  this  age  of  rational  scepticism, 
when  truth  itself  has  often  difficulty  in  emerging 
unscathed  from  the  severe  tests  of  critical  alchemy  to 
which  it  is  daily  subjected,  to  find  so  many  intelligent 
commentators  still  insist  in  maintaining  that  a  mass 
of  parts,  all  or  most  of  which  are  acknowledged  by 
themselves  to  be  individually  false,  should  yet  as  a 
whole  be  substantially  true.^  Their  argument  is 
much  to  the  subjoined  efiect :  "  Granting  the  Olym- 
pian recital  of  Lucian  to  be  fabulous,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  an  Olympian  recite  may  not  have 
taken  place.  Herodotus  may  have  read  at  Olympia 
a  first  draught  of  his  work,  or  a  portion  of  it  more 
easily  comprised  within  the  limits  of  time  which  the 

*  Bahr,  Vit.  Herod,  vol.  iv.  edit.  Lips.  1835 ;  Heyse,  de  Herod.  Vit. 
et  itinn.;  Kenriek,  The  Egypt  of  Herod,  p.  xiii.  sqq. ;  Kriiger,  Unters. 
lib.  das  Lel)eD  des  Thucyd.  p.  24.  sqq.  The  pains  which  the  last-quoted 
author  has  taken  to  confute  in  detail  the  tradition  which  he  adopts  in 
the  gross,  is  very  surprising.  The  whole  point  of  Lucian^s  narrative 
centres  in  his  description  of  the  historian's  Olympic  exhibition  as  being 
his  first  public  appearance.  Kriiger  assumes  that  it  was  the  success  of 
his  previous  exhibitions  at  Athens  and  Corinth  which  induced  him  to  aim 
at  distinction  on  a  still  higher  sphere.  According  to  the  same  critic  the 
lecture  to  which  Thucydides  listened  and  wept  was  not  that  held  at 
Olympia.  These  interesting  tears  he  understands  to  have  been  shed  in 
the  dwelling  of  Olorus,  father  of  Thucydides,  to  whom  Herodotus,  being 
on  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  family,  was  reading  his  book  in  a  private 
fricnrlly  manner. 

Biihr,  op.  cit.  p.  398.,  after  acquiescing  in  the  popular  view  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  history  about  the  year  456  b.  c.  and  tlius  established  the 
celebrity  which  Lucian  describes  it  as  ever  afterwards  enjoying,  adopts 
in  the  sequel  the  opinion  that  Hellanicus  the  rival  historian  of  the  age, 
who  was  contemporaneous  with  Herodotus  during  some  forty  years  after- 
wards, had  never  read  or  so  much  as  heard  of  the  work  which  had  pro- 
cured for  its  author  8o  vast  an  ascendancy  of  fame  and  popularity  over 
himself! 
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festival  allowed.  TEis  portion  he  may  have  read  to  a 
select  circle  in  some  more  convenient  locality  than 
the  g3annastic  arena.  Instead  of  the  Persian  war,  he 
may  have  selected  some  part  less  likely  to  give  um- 
brage to  any  portion  of  his  audience.  This  he  may 
have  done,  not  at  the  earlier  date  assigned  by  Lucian, 
but  at  some  later  epoch  more  compatible  with  the 
authentic  records  of  his  life."  All  this  no  doubt  may 
have  happened ;  but  those  who  assume  that  it  did 
happen,  must  do  so  on  their  own  responsibility,  not 
on  the  authority  of  Lucian,  whose  account  is  evicted 
of  falsehood  by  every  word  of  the  above  exposition  of 
it.  Nothing  assuredly  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism,  than  in  a  case  where 
all  the  particulars  of  a  story,  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
has  been  transmitted  by  its  only  narrator,  are  ac-? 
knowledged  to  be  false,  to  assume,  in  deference  to 
some  favourite  prepossession  of  our  own,  that  in  some 
other  shape  it  must  have  been  true.  History  consists 
in  the  record  of  authenticated  facts,  not  in  the  inven- 
tion of  probabilities  to  sustain  the  credit  of  popular 
falsifiers  of  its  page. 

That  the  tears  of  Thucydides,  celebrated  by  Suidas  Thetej 

T'hlM'V. 

and  other  writers  ^  of  the  Byzantine  age^  are  a  later  aides, 
fable,  supplementary  to  Lucian's  lecture  of  Herodo- 
tus, is  abundantly  clear.  It  is  not  very  probable, 
had  the  former  story  been  already  current  in  the  time 
of  Lucian,  that  he  would  have  neglected  to  avail  him- 
self of  so  valuable  an  ingredient  of  that  rhetorical 
effect  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  impart  to  his  Olj^mpic 
narrative.  Nothing,  on  the  other  had,  could  be  more 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  popular  fiction 

^  Sup.  citt.  in  p.  266. 
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in  any  such  case,  than  that  where  Herodotus  de« 
claimed,  as  already  an  accomplished  man,  Thucydides 
should  be  present  as  an  enthusiastic  youth,  to  listen 
and  inhale  the  genial  inspiration  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor. 

Other  pub-       Of  the  three  other  traditions  of  the  historian's  lee- 

"***     '  tures,  in  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  the  first  two 

are  subsidiary  to  the  stories  current  in  later  times 

of  his  exacting  bribes  from  the  Greek  states.     The 

at  Corinth,  Corinthiau  story  will  here  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself,  in  the  words  of  Dio  Chrysostora^,  by  whom  it 
has  been  preserved.  That  rhetor,  in  a  complimentary 
harangue  addressed  to  the  Corinthians,  reminds  them 
that  "  Herodotus,  when  on  a  visit  to  -their  city,  re- 
cited to  their  forefathers  a  version  of  his  account  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  their  conduct  was  fairly 
appreciated,  and  they  and  their  commander  Adimantus 
were  described  as  distinguished  for  their  valour.  But 
on  the  same  Herodotus  demanding  his  fee,  and  on  its 
being  refused  by  the  Corinthians,  who  disdained  to 
make  their  glory  a  subject  of  barter  or  sale,  he  altered 
that  portion  of  his  narrative  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
place  their  conduct  in  a  discreditable  light."  Those 
who  admit  the  truth  of  the  main  fact  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  anecdote  to  promulgate,  may  also  believe 
in  the  ancillary  circumstance  of  the  Corinthian  lec- 
ture ;  but  if  the  imputation  against  the  historian's 
honesty  be  rejected  as  false,  as  it  has  been  by  all 
intelligent  modem  critics,  the  story  of  the  lecture  can 

Thebei»  hardly  be  sustained  as  authentic.  The  details  of  the 
Theban  anecdote  are  very  similar.  That  such  calum- 
nies were  for  the  most  part  of  mere  local  circulation, 

1  Orat.  xxxvij.  p.  456. 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
charge  of  extorting  money  from  the  Corinthians  finds 
no  place  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch's  catalogue  of  of- 
fences, from  which  it  would  hardly  have  been  ex- 
cluded had  it  reached  the  compiler's  ears. 

The  account  of  the  historian's  recital  of  parts  of  «nd 
his  work  at  Athens  has  better  claims  to  authenticity. 
It  were  as  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  popular  authors 
of  the  Periclean  age  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  their 
works  aloud  on  appropriate  occasions,  as  it  were  to 
assume,  with  more  credulous  modem  commentators, 
that  Herodotus  was  a  sort  of  itinerant  prose  rhapso* 
dist,  who  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  court  ap» 
plause  and  collect  money  from  his  audience.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  this  mode  of  publication 
might  be  resorted  to  in  particular  cases,  would  depend 
much  on  the  moral  or  physical  habit  of  the  indi- 
vidual author.  A  reserved  or  sensitive  man  might 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  venture  on  any  such  exhibition. 
Nor  was  there  any  necessity  for  his  putting  a  force 
on  his  inclinations.  If  his  book  was  one  of  general 
interest,  there  would  be  no  want  of  persons  qualified 
for  the  office  of  reading  it  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  provide  themselves  with  copies,  or  of  pecuniary 
inducement  to  the  task.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Herodotus  may,  in  his  adopted  homes  of  Athens  or 
Thurium,  have  availed  himself  of  both  these  means  of 
circulation.  Nor,  in  repudiating  the  legends  of  his 
exaction  of  bribes  at  Thebes  or  Corinth,  need  we  be 
precluded  from  crediting  the  account  of  a  gift  of  ten 
talents  having  been  bestowed  by  the  state  of  Athens 
on  the  most  illustrious  of  her  naturalised  citizens,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  herself  and 
the  entire  Hellenic  nation,  by  the  composition  of  his 
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great  work.  This  fact  was  attested,  if  we  may  trust 
**  Plutarch,"  by  Dyillus,  a  native  Attic  historian  of 
good  credit  during  the  Alexandrian  period.^ 
AM^rum  7.  The  history  which  we  now  possess  was  the  only 
i^^otL  work  recognised  by  the  critical  public  of  antiquity  as 
the  genuine  production  of  Herodotus.  He  appears 
however  to  have  contemplated  another,  under  the 
title  of  "Assyrian  histories;"  to  which  on  several 
occasions^  he  refers  the  reader  for  further  information 
on  oriental  subjects  not  fully  treated  in  his  existing 
text.  No  such  work  however  is  mentioned  by  any 
other  author,  although,  had  such  a  one  been  extant, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  it  would  have  been 
overlooked  by  successive  generations  of  quoters  or 
commentators.^  It  were  to  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  book,  though  planned,  had  not  been  com- 
pleted ;  or,  that  if  completed  it  remained  unpublished. 
The  terms  of  his  own  allusions  are,  indeed,  such  as 
to  leave  room  for  doubt  whether  it  was  intended  as  a 

*  Plut  de  Malig.  H.  26. :  conf.  Didot,  Fragg.  Histt.  Gt.  vol.  n.  p.  360. 
The  details  of  this  story  are,  however,  somewhat  confused.  The  lecture 
18  described  as  taking  place  in  446  b.  c.  (Euseb.  Chron.  p.  169.  ad  01. 
83.),  before  the  author's  settlement  at  Thurium ;  at  which  time  his  work 
probably  was  not  yet  written  The  decree  conferring  the  gift,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  stated  to  have  been  proposed  by  Anytus,  an  Athenian 
statesman,  who  first  appears  in  a  prominent  capacity  towards  the  close  of 
the  Fcloponnesian  war,  about  409  b.  c.  near  thirty  years  after  the  sup- 
posed epoch  of  the  lecture.  (Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  i.  p.  220.)  If  both 
lecture  and  decree  be  dated  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  notice 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  view  above  adopted,  chiefly  on  the  au- 
thority of  Herodotus  himself,  of  the  chronology  of  his  life  and  labours. 
The  date  of  Eusebius  reflects,  probably,  some  popular  impression  that  the 
literary  distinction  enjoyed  by  Herodotus  at  Athens,  during  his  previous 
residence  in  the  city,  was  the  cause  of  his  staking  his  future  fortunes  as 
an  Athenian  colonist. 

*  I.  184. :  conf.  106. 

*  In  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  De  Grenerat  An.  vin.  18.,  where  such  a 
work  of  "Herodotus"  appeared  to  be  cited,  the  true  reading  b  now 
understood  to  be  "  Hesiodus.**    See  Dahlmann,  §  38. 
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separate  work,  or  only  as  another  of  those  longer 
episodes  in  which  he  indulges  in  his  extant  history, 
and  which  were  probably  inserted  in  their  places  at 
different  intervals  of  time,  in  the  progress  of  the  text 
to  its  present  state  of  maturity.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  tract  on  the  life  of  Homer  which 
passes  familiarly  current  as  a  work  of  Herodotus,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  general  consent  of  classical  cri- 
tics to  possess  no  claim  to  that  honour. 

There  were  various  traditions  relative  to  the  death  hu  death 
of  the  historian.^  According  to  one  he  died  at  Thu- 
rium,  and  was  buried  in  the  market-place  of  that 
city;  another  placed  his  decease  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
donia. The  former  account  were  the  more  probable 
of  the  two,  but  for  the  recorded  fact  that  Thurium 
in  412  B.  c.  revolted  from  Athens,  and  that  the  old 
Athenian  colonists  who  sided  "vvith  the  mother  state 
were  then  driven  into  exile,  when  many  of  them, 
among  others  Lysias  the  orator,  returned  to  Attica. 
Unless  we  assume  Herodotus  to  have  joined  the  in- 
surgents, he  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Lysias,  and  to  have  ended  his 
days  among  his  Attic  protectors.  This  view  is  par- 
tially supported  by  the  statement  of  Marcellinus,  the 
biographer  of  Thucydides,  that  the  tomb  of  Herodotus 
was  shown  at  Athens.  The  legend  of  his  death  at 
Pella  connects  itself  with  another,  of  his  having  been 
a  fellow-guest  with  Hellanicus  at  the  court  of  Amyntas 
king  of  Macedon.^ 

Slender  as  are  the  data  transmitted  by  the  his-  ^^^jha- 
torian  himself  relative  to  the  actual  events  of  his  ~*««^- 
life,  his  text  will  yet  be  found  a  copious  source  of 

>  Suid.  y.  'Up6d,  '  See  note  to  p.  46.  sapra. 
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valuable  materials  for  the  illustration  of  his  character 
both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  We  have  here  another 
trait  of  analogy  between  Herodotus  and  Homer,  in 
addition  to  those  already  noticed  or  to  be  pointed 
out  in  the  sequel.  Of  the  historian  it  may  be  said, 
with  nearly  the  same  truth  as  of  the  poet,  that  he 
lives  for  posterity  but  in  the  pages  of  his  work; 
with  this  diflference,  however,  that  Homer  lives  in 
comparative  seclusion,  Herodotus  in  open  and  cheer- 
ful converse  with  his  public  and  his  age.  By  the 
data  derived  from  this  source,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
form  no  imperfect  estimate  of  his  moral,  religious, 
and  political  principles ;  and  of  the  temper  and  spirit 
in  which  he  examined  the  varieties  of  men,  manners, 
and  things,  which  long  experience  and  extensive  tra- 
vel had  presented  to  his  observation.  By  these  data 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  his  reports 
of  facts  or  events  are  to  be  considered  as  accurate 
and  trustworthy ;  or,  in  the  contrary  case,  how  far  he 
himself,  how  far  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied, 
are  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  oversights  or  errors. 

The  proper  place  to  examine  in  detail  these  ma- 
terials for  a  full  estimate  of  the  historian's  character, 
will  be  the  ensuing  analysis  of  his  work.  We  shall 
here  be  content  with  a  few  general  remarks  which 
more  obviously  present  themselves,  as  supplementary 
to  the  foregoing  imperfect  biographical  sketch. 

That  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the  standard  of 
his  age,  a  highly  educated  man,  is  abundantly  evinced 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  his  elaborate  work.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  the 
influence  which  their  study  exercised  on  his  own  art 
of  composition,  are  apparent  in  the  whole  design  of 
his  history,  in  many  appeals  to  their  text,  and  in 
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many  peculiarities  of  his  own  style  and  phraseology. 
That  he  was  also  versed  in  the  compositions  of  other 
standard  national  classics  appears  from  his  familiar 
citation  of  Hesiod,  the  Cyclic  poems',  and  the  Ari- 
maspea^ ;  of  Archilochus^,  Alcacus"*,  Sappho^,  Solon^, 
iEsop^,  Simonides^  Pindar^,  Phrynichus^^,  JEschylus.^^ 
Hecataeus^^  alone  is  quoted  by  name  among  preceding 
prose  authors ;  but  traces  also  occur  of  a  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  other  earlier  logographers.^*  His 
mastery  of  his  own  language  displays  itself  in  every 
line  of  his  narrative.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  had 
been  initiated,  to  however  limited  an  extent,  in  those 
rhetorical  and  dialectic  arts  which,  in  his  own  time, 
rose  and  flourished  chiefly  in  the  parts  of  Hellas 
where  he  resided  during  his  maturer  years.  His 
philological  acquirements  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  confined  to  his  native  tongue.  His  text  oflfers 
no  trace  of  an  acquaintance  with  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, beyond  the  few  words  or  phrases  with  which 
a  visit  to  the  country  could  hardly  fail  to  render  him 
familiar.  Strange  as  may  appear  this  indifiference  to 
a  branch  of  science  so  peculiarly  important  to  one 
who  was  not  only  a  writer  of  foreign  history,  but  a 
zealous  traveller  and  geographer,  it  was  a  defect  in- 
herent in  the  genius  of  the  age,  rather  than  in  that 

»  n.  53. 118.,  IV.  32.        «  iv.  14.        »  ,.  12.  ♦  v.  95." 

«  n.  135.  6  V.  113.       '^  II.  134.         ^  v.  102.,  vn.  228. 

9  in.  38.  10  VI.  21.        "  n.  156. 

"  n.  143.,  VI.  137.  alibi.  The  correapondence  between  one  op  two 
incidental  facts  or  sentiments,  in  passages  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles, 
affords  no  sufficient  evidence  of  a  personal  acquaintance  between  the 
authors,  or  even  of  a  knowledge  of  each  other's  works  ;  the  facts  or  senti- 
ments being  themselves  precisely  of  a  nature  to  have  obtained  popular 
currency  in  those  days.  Antigone,  909.,  conf.  Ilerod.  m.  119.;  Giidip. 
Col.  339.,  conf.  Herod,  u.  35. 

"  Infra,  Ch.  V. 
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of  the  man,  and  to  which  attention  has  frequently 
been  called  in  these  pages.  His  attainments  in  na- 
tural science,  while  the  result  apparently  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  rather  than  study,  do  not 
seem,  even  as  referred  to  the  standard  of  his  day,  to 
have  been  of  a  high  order.  As  a  practical  geo- 
grapher, indeed,  he  could  have  had  few  rivals;  but 
his  allusions  to  meteorological  or  astronomical  phe- 
nomena show  little  or  no  advance  beyond  the  popular 
notions  of  his  age,  and  no  very  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  more  subtle  but  not  perhaps  better-founded 
speculations  of  contemporary  philosophers. 

The  general  tone  of  the  historian's  narrative,  here 
as  before  our  only  genuine  source  of  knowledge, 
indicates  a  man  of  amiable  and  honest  heart,  and 
independent  spirit ;  feelingly  alive  to  what  is  noble 
and  generous,  and  averse  to  what  is  vicious  and  base 
in  human  character  and  conduct.  His  disapprobation 
of  folly  or  vice  is  occasionally  exhibited  in  a  lively 
or  even  bitter  vein  of  sarcasm,  which  seasons,  without 
offensively  alloying  the  prevailing  kindliness  of  his 
language  and  sentiment.  An  example  of  this  sar- 
castic  turn  has  already  been  cited  in  our  notice  of  his 
predecessor  Hecataeus.  While  severe  even  to  acri- 
mony on  that  author,  on  account  of  his  vanity  as  a 
man  and  his  blunders  as  a  historian,  he  does  ample 
justice  to  his  merits  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot. 
His  satirical  humour  also  broadly  displays  itself  in 
his  judgements  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  Greek 
states  during  the  Persian  war ;  portions  of  his  text 
which  have  afforded  to  hostile  critics  opening  for 
reasonable,  if  not  valid,  charges  of  partiality  and 
malignity.  The  deep  sense  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  natural  religion,  which  animates  every  page  of  his 
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work,  is  curiously  combined  with  an  almost  childish 
subjection  to  the  popular  superstition  and  credulity 
of  his  age  and  country.  The  cheerfulness  of  his 
narrative  is  also  overcast  at  times  by  melancholy, 
or  even  gloomy,  shades  of  moral  sentiment,  which 
imply  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  evils  of  life, 
though  neither  soured  nor  subdued  by  his  experience 
of  them.  Among  the  passages  in  which  his  train  of 
reflexion  assumes  this  morbid  tone,  one  is  more  espe- 
cially remarkable^,  where  he  assures  us,  in  such 
emphatic  terms  as  to  evince  the  thought  to  be  his 
own  though  placed  in  the  mouth  of  another,  that 
"  in  this  life,  short  as  it  is,  there  has  never  sojourned 
a  man,  however  fortunate  he  may  have  appeared,  but 
has  had  occasion,  not  once  only  but  many  times,  to 
wish  himself  dead  rather  than  alive." 

In  the  case  of  Herodotus,  as  in  that  of  Homer,  it 
will  be  desirable,  as  the  best  foundation  for  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  work,  to  offer  a  compendious  sum- 
mary of  its  contents. 

*  vn.  46. 
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1.  EPITOME  OF  THE  TEXT.  —  2.  BESEABCn  OF  HERODOTUS.  HOW  TO  BE  O&I- 
TICAIXr  ESTIMATED.  DEFINITION  OF  THE  GREEK  TERM  *I<rrOf>(l},  HI8TORT. 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE.  —  3.  PERIOD  OF  BISTORT 
TREATED  BT  HERODOTUS.      HIS   NEGLECT   OF   THE  MYTHICAL  AGE.      HIS   HI8« 

TORICAL   SOURCES.  —  4.    PRETIOU8    HISTORIANS.      HECATiEUS.      XANTHUS 

5.  CHARON  OF  LAMPSACUS.  HIPPTS.  ANTIOCHUS.  STESIMBROTUS.  BELLA- 
NICUS.      GEOGRAPHERS.  —  6.   MONUMENTAL    RECORDS.      ORAL    TESTIMONY. 

7.  MYTHICAL  LEGEND,  RULES   FOR   APPRECIATING   ITS  HISTORICAL   VALUE 

8.  APPLICATION   OF   THOSE   RULES    TO    THE    NARRATIVE    OF   HERODOTUS. 

9.  MYTHOLOGICAL  MECHANISM  OF  EARLY  PROSE  HISTORY.  LIFE  OF  CRCESUS. 
DEATH  OF  ATYS.  CRCBSUS  ON  THE  PILE.  BATTLE  OF  THYREA.  —  10.  FO- 
REIGN  HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS,  AND   ITS   SOURCES.       ASSYRIAN  HISTORY. 

11.  MEDIAN  HISTORY. —  12.  EGYPTIAJf  HISTORY.  —  13.  SUDDEN  TRANSITION 
FROM  MYTHICAL  TO  REAL  IN  THE  EGYPTIAN  ANNALS.  BLENDING  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN AND  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.      GEOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCH  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Book  I. 

Epitome      1.  The  historian  explains  the  object  of  his  work  to  be:    To  pre- 

^*  ^**'   serve  the  memory  of  past  events ;  to  secure  for  the  great  actions 

of  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians  their  just  meed  of  renown ;   and  to 

trace  the  causes  and  course  of  the  wars  waged  between  the  Asiatic 

and  Hellenic  races. 

He  first  concisely  notices  the  early  fabulous  adventures  to  which 
the  popular  voice  ascribed  the  origin  of  those  national  quarrels ; 
the  Rape  of  the  Argive  lo  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  of  the  Phoenician 
Europa  by  the  Cretans ;  of  Medea  of  Colchis  by  the  Argonauts  ; 
and  of  Helen  of  Sparta  by  Paris.  Passing  on  to  the  realities  of 
more  recent  history,  he  describes  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  re- 
publics of  Asia  minor  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  as  the  first 
authentically  recorded  act  of  aggression  by  a  Barbarian  power 
against  the  Hellenes.  A  few  details  of  early  Lydian  history  are 
subjoined.^ 

The  most  antient  royal  dynasty  of  that  country  was  founded  by 

1  1—6. 
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Lydus  son  of  Atys.  From  the  last  of  his  successors  the  kingdom 
passed  to  Agron,  son  of  Bel  us,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Her- 
cules. Candaules,  (he  last  Heraclid  sovereign,  was  deposed,  and 
his  throne  usurped  by  Gyges,  chief  of  the  race  called  Mermnadae. 
From  this  Gyges  Crcesus  was  the  fourth  king  in  lineal  descent.^ 

Several  of  the  predecessors  of  Crcesus  had  made  war  on  the 
Greek  states,  but  with  little  success.  The  benefits  derived  by  the 
Milesians,  during  their  contest  with  Alyattes  father  of  Croesus, 
from  the  wise  counsels  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  are  described,  and 
the  celebrated  maritime  adventure  of  Arion  of  Lesbos,  court  mu- 
sician of  Periander,  is  related.* 

Under  Ardys  son  of  Gyges,  the  Cimmerians  had  invaded  Lydia 
and  burnt  Sardis.  They  retained  portions  of  the  Lydian  territory 
until  finally  expelled  by  Alyattes. 

Croesus  subdues  the  Hellenic  colonies  of  Asia  minor,  with  the 
whole  of  that  country  west  of  the  river  Halys.  He  is  visited  by 
Solon  the  Athenian  legislator,  who  had  voluntarily  subjected  him- 
self to  ten  years'  exile,  after  the  promulgation  of  his  code  in  hra 
native  city.'  The  prosperity  of  Croesus  is  suddenly  clouded  over 
by  the  death  of  a  favourite  son.^  He  is  roused  from  his  grief 
by  alarm  at  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  who  had  already 
dethroned  Astyages  sovereign  of  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Me- 
dia. After  consulting  the  nK)st  celebrated  oracles  of  the  time, 
he  determines  on  attacking  Cyrus  before  his  power  should  re- 
ceive further  increase ;  and  courts  the  alliance  of  Athens  and 
Lacedaemon,  then  the  two  leading  states  of  European  Greece.^ 
Some  account  is  given  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  each  of 
these  commonwealths.  The  Athenians,  a  Pelasgian  race  and  in- 
digenous in  their  present  seats,  had  lately,  in  order  to  escape  the 
turbulence  of  internal  faction,  which  even  the  wise  legislation  of 
Solon  had  not  sufficed  to  allay,  become  willing  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  chief  of  the  democratic  party,  who  now 
ruled  them  with  firm,  but  mild  and  prudent  sway.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, a  Dorian  race  of  Pindus,  governed  by  a  family  of  He- 
raclid princes,  had,  after  various  wanderings  in  northern  Greece, 
subdued,  in  conjunction  with  other  kindred  Dorian  tribes,  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Not  long  after  their  settlement  in 
their  new  territory,  they  were  raised  by  the  wise  legislation  of 
Lycurgus  from  a  state  of  semibarbarous  anarchy  to  a  political 
ascendancy  over  the  neighbouring  states.     At  this  time  they  had 
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just  brought  to  a  successful  close  a  long  war  against  the  Arcadians 
of  Tegea.  The  Lydian  king's  offers  of  alliance  are  accepted  by 
them.^ 

The  animosity  of  Croesus  against  Cyrus  had  been  increased  by 
the  circumstance,  that  Astyages  the  Mede,  whose  empire  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  Persian  chief,  was  his  brother-in-law.  Tiiis 
alliance  had  been  the  result  of  a  war  between  Alyattes  father  of 
Crccsus  and  Cyaxares  father  of  Astyages,  ^hich  terminated  in  a 
drawn  battle ;  the  two  armies,  overawed  by  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  the  same  foretold  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  having  simultaneously 
desisted  from  the  combat.  A  peace  ensued,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyages  the  crown-prince  of  Media  to  a  daughter 
of  Alyattes.* 

Croesus  marches  against  Cyrus,  and  after  a  battle  of  doubtful 
issue  retreats  to  Sardis,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  the  cam- 
paign in  the  ensuing  spring.  He  is  followed  by  Cyrus,  defeated  in 
another  battle,  and  besieged  in  his  capital.  The  Lacedcemonians, 
who  after  the  first  embassy  of  Croesus  had  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  the  Argives,  are  about  to  send  succours  to  Croesus, 
when  they  hear  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus.  Croesus  is 
made  prisoner,  and  in  his  captivity  enjoys  the  friendship  aud  con- 
fidence of  his  conqueror.'  The  historian^  after  closing  this  part 
of  his  subject  with  some  special  remarks  on  the  geography  of 
Lydia,  on  the  manners  and  religion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  colony  established  by  them  in  Italy  ^,  takes  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power. 

In  the  five  hundred  and  twenty-first  year  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire,  its  Median  provinces  revolt,  and  establish  themselves  as  a 
separate  state^  the  sovereignty  of  which  is  conferred  on  a  popular 
citizen  named  Deioces.  Cyaxares,  the  second  king  in  descent 
from  Deioces,  subdues  the  greater  part  of  Asia;  but  his  empire 
is  overrun  in  its  turn  by  a  swarm  of  Scythian  invaders.  Those 
barbarians  penetrate  through  Asia  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt ; 
but  are  bribed  by  Psammetichus  king  of  that  country  to  retire 
from  his  frontier.  After  a  twenty-eight  years*  possession  of  central 
Asia  they  are  again  expelled  by  Cyaxares.  To  him  succeeds 
Astyages,  who,  warned  by  a  dream  that  the  offspring  of  his 
daughter  Mandane  would  supplant  him  on  the  throne  of  Media, 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  low  estate  but  honourable  birth 
named  Cambyses,  a  native  of  Persia,  then  one  of  the  tributary 
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provinces  of  the  Median  empire..  Mandane  bears  a  son,  who  is 
named  Cyrus.  Astyages  orders  the  child  to  be  put  to  deaths  but 
his  life  is  saved  through  the  humanity  of  the  officer  charged  with 
his  destruction.  On  attaining  manhood^  Cyrus  conspires  with  his 
Persian  fellow-subjects  against  the  Median  supremacy,  dethrones 
AstyageSj  and  reigns  in  his  stead. ^  A  few  remarks  are  added  on 
the  Persian  manners  and  customs,  civil  and  religious.^ 

Afler  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  states  of  the  Ionian  and 
iEolian  confederacies,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus,  refuse  sub- 
mission to  the  Persian  authority.  A  description  is  given  of  these 
states ;  of  their  settlement  by  the  sons  of  the  Athenian  Codrus ; 
of  their  territory,  dialect,  and  habits ;  and  of  the  neighbouring 
Dorian  colonies  to  the  south.  On  the  departure  of  Cyrus  for 
Ecbatana,  Pactyas,  a  Lydian  whom  he  had  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  Sardian  province,  makes  a  vain  attempt  to  excite  a  revolt 
among  his  Lydian  countrymen  against  the  Persian  government.^ 
Harpagus,  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus,  reduces  the  Greek  states.  The 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phoceea  abandon  that  city  before 
its  capture,  with  their  ships  and  valuables,  and  sailing  westward, 
after  various  piratical  adventures  found  the  colony  of  Velia  on 
the  coast  of  Italy.  The  Lycians  and  Carians  are  also  subdued  by 
Harpagus.     Their  country  and  manners  are  described.^ 

Cyrus^  having  reduced  all  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  invades 
and  conquers  Babylonia,  which  had  maintained  its  separate  inde- 
pendence against  the  Medes.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of 
this  country ;  of  its  antient  metropolis,  its  river  Euphrates,  and  its 
great  fertility  and  wealth ;  with  some  account  of  its  early  history, 
religion,  laws,  and  customs.^ 

Cyrus  next  directs  his  arms  against  the  Massagetse,  a  race 
dwelling  on  the  plains  beyond  the  Caspian  sea,  and  governed  by  a 
queen  called  Tomaris,  to  whom  Cyrus  makes  proposals  of  mar- 
riage. She  refuses  his  offer,  and  a  war  ensues,  in  which  the  Per- 
sians are  defeated  and  Cyrus  is  slain.^ 

Book  II. 

Cyrus  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  the  first  act  of  whose 
reign  is  an  expedition  against  Egypt. 

To  the  description  of  that  country  the  whole  of  this  book  is 
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devoted.  The  historian  enlarges  on  the  singularity  of  its  geogra- 
phical features,  and  on  the  many  marvels  which  it  offered  to  the 
attention  of  the  curious  traveller.  He  defines  its  boundaries,  with 
the  primeval  formation  and  gradual  increase  of  its  soil,  from  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile.^  He  describes  the  course  of  that  river 
in  so  far  as  explored,  and  relates  the  traditions  current  regarding 
its  origin,  with  the  researches  that  had  been  undertaken  to  trace 
its  fountain  head  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  speculates  on  the 
causes  of  its  annual  overflow,  and  reports  the  conflicting  theories 
on  the  subject,  inclusive  of  his  own  opinion.'  He  describes  the 
rare  plants  and  animals  which  the  country  produced,  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  governed,  the  different  orders  or  castes  into  which 
its  inhabitants  were  divided.  He  enlarges  on  their  early  progress 
and  great  proficiency  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures ;  on  their  modes  of  writing,  and  of  embalming 
their  dead ;  on  their  public  monuments,  tombs,  temples,  pyramids, 
obelisks,  labyrinths,  canals ;  on  their  ships,  and  on  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  their  great  river.  He  enters  into  similar  details 
regarding  their  religious  belief  and  superstitious  observances  ;  the 
origin,  names,  and  attributes  of  their  gods ;  their  animal  worship, 
oracles,  festivals,  and  funeral  solemnities ;  and  examines  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  influence  exercised  by  Egypt  on  the  reli- 
gion, manners,  and  institutions  of  other  countries.*  A  sketch  is 
also  given  of  the  civil  history  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  360  generations  of  kings,  and  11,500  years 
of  time,  from  its  founder  Menes  to  the  reigning  king  Amasis. 
Special  notices  are  bestowed  on  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  more 
distinguished  sovereigns ;  on  their  wars  and  conquests,  and  other 
remarkable  events  of  their  reigns.^  Under  Psammetichus  the 
fourth  predecessor  of  Amasis,  Egypt  had  been  first  freely  opened 
to  foreign  intercourse,  and  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies  allowed 
to  settle  in  its  interior.^  Amasis  had  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  army  against  his  predecessor  Apries, 
who  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  acts  of  violence.  The 
reign  of  Amasis,  which  had  already  lasted  forty  years,  had  been 
mild,  just,  and  prudent ;  and  under  him  the  country  was  be- 
lieved to  have  attained  its  highest  state  of  internal  wealth  and 
prosperity.® 
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Book  III. 

The  cause  or  pretext  of  the  hostile  designs  of  Cambyses  was  re- 
sentment for  an  insult  offered  to  him  by  Amasis,  whose  daughter 
he  had  asked  in  marriage.  Amasis,  fearing  that  the  damsel  would 
be  treated  more  like  a  concubine  than  a  queen,  yet  unwilling  to 
offend  his  powerful  neighbour,  sends,  in  her  assumed  character,  a 
daughter  of  the  deposed  king  Apries.  Cambyses  discovers,  and 
determines  to  revenge  the  fraud.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  he  advances  upon  Egypt  by  way  of  Palestine,  and 
across  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  sea. 
The  geographical  features  of  that  region  are  described. i  Shortly 
before  the  Persian  army  reaches  the  Egyptian  frontier,  Amasis  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  who  marches  against  the 
invader.  A  great  battle  ensues  in  which  Psammenitus  is  defeated. 
His  kingdom  is  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Persian  dominions. 
The  Libyan  tribes  to  the  westward,  with  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrene  and  Barca,  send  gifts  and  offers  of  allegiance  to  Cam- 
byses.2 

He  plans  three  new  conquests  of  African  nations ;  of  the  Ethio- 
pians on  the  upper  Nile  ;  of  the  Ammonians  in  the  western  desert; 
and  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  enterprise  is  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenician  mariners,  who  at  this  time 
formed  the  entire  naval  force  of  the  Persians,  to  wage  war  against 
their  African  kinsmen.^  The  country  and  habits  of  the  Ethio- 
])ian  race  are  described.  Cambyses  divides  his  forces  at  Thebes 
into  two  armies ;  one  of  which  he  conducts  in  person  against  the 
Ethiopians ;  and  sends  the  other  against  the  Ammonians.  His 
own  armament,  owing  to  the  mad  precipitancy  of  its  leader,  and 
his  want  of  preparation  for  a  march  through  an  inhospitable 
country,  perishes  in  great  part  from  fatigue  and  famine.  Cam- 
byses, with  the  remnant  that  survives,  has  difficulty  in  effecting  his 
retreat  into  Egypt.  The  force  dispatched  against  the  Ammonians 
is  destroyed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.* 

The  natural  violence  of  the  king's  temper  is  aggravated  by  these 
disasters  to  a  pitch  of  maniac  fury,  which  he  at  first  vents  in 
outrages  against  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  Soon 
after,  having  dreamt  that  his  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
banished  from  his  court  through  jealousy  of  his  martial  accom- 
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plishmcnts,  was  destined  to  supplant  him  on  the  throne,  he  causes 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  He  also  marries  several  of  his  sisters, 
contrary  to  the  Persian  law,  murders  one  of  them,  and  commits 
many  other  ferocious  acts.^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Egypt,  refugees  from  Sa- 
mos  apply  to  the  Spartan  government  for  aid  against  Poly  crates, 
who  had  usurped  and  now  exercised  despotic  power  in  that 
island.  The  Lacedaemonians  accede  to  their  request,  and  fit  out 
an  armament  against  Polycrates.  The  Corinthians  also  send  a 
force  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  having  an  old  quarrel  with  Samos 
on  account  of  favour  shown  by  that  state  in  the  time  of  their  late 
sovereign  Periander^  to  their  rivals  the  Corcyrseans;  the  particulars 
of  these  past  transactions  are  narrated.  The  expedition  is  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Spartans  return  home,  and  the  Samian  refugees  form 
piratical  settlements  on  various  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 

One  of  the  Magi,  or  Perso-Median  priesthood,  called  Smerdis^ 
whose  brother  Patizithes  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Susa  by 
the  king  during  his  absence,  proclaims  himself  to  be  Smerdis  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  escaped  the  attempt  made  on  his  life  by  Cam- 
byses.  The  king  is  about  to  march  against  the  impostor^  but  is 
prevented  by  his  own  death,  caused  by  a  wound  accidentally  in- 
flicted with  his  sword  when  mounting  his  horse.  The  mass  of  the 
Persian  nation  transfers  its  allegiance  to  Smerdis,  believing  him  to 
be  the  true  prince.  Certain  of  the  nobles  however,  detecting  the 
frauds  conspire  against  the  offender,  who  is  slain,  together  with  his 
accomplice  Patizithes,  after  a  valiant  defence.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators, Darius,  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Achaemenids,  is  chosen 
successor  to  Cambyses.^ 

The  new  sovereign  divides  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies. An  account  is  given  of  these  provinces,  of  their  geogra- 
phical peculiarities,  and  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by  each  to  the  crown.* 

Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Darius,  Orcetes,  viceroy  of  Sar- 
dis,  had  entrapped  Polycrates  of  Samos  on  friendly  pretences  into 
his  province,  and  hanged  him  on  a  lofty  gibbet.  Democedcs  of 
Croto,  state  physician  of  Polycrates,  and  the  most  skilful  practi- 
tioner of  his  time,  who  had  accompanied  his  patron  on  this  journey, 
is  seized  by  the  same  Oroetes  and  thrown  into  prison.  Soon  after 
OrcDtes  himself,  having  been  guilty  of  other  outrageous  acts,  is 
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put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius.'  In  the  sequel  the  king  dismount- 
ing hurriedly  from  his  horse  dislocates  his  ankle  joint.  Unable  to 
procure  relief  from  his  own  surgeons  he  has  recourse  to  the  skill 
of  Democedes,  whom  he  releases  from  his  prison,  transports  to 
Susa,  and  retains  in  his  service.  Democedes,  an  unwilling  exile 
from  his  native  Hellas,  engages  Atossa  the  queen,  in  grateful  re- 
turn for  the  benefits  conferred  by  his  healing  arts  on  herself  and 
lord,  to  procure  him  the  means  of  restoration  to  his  home.  This 
she  effects  by  inducing  Darius  to  send  him  as  guide  and  interpre- 
ter to  a  royal  commission,  about  to  be  dispatched  by  sea  to  Greece, 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  that  country,  with  a  view  to 
its  future  invasion.  While  the  vessel  lay  off  Tarentum  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  Democedes  escapes  to  Croto.  His  fellow -navigators,  after 
vain  attempts  to  recapture  him,  and  sundry  disasters  involving  the 
loss  of  their  ship,  return  to  Susa;  having  been  the  first  Persians  who 
had  yet  set  foot  in  Hellas.^ 

Darius,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  services  conferred  on  him 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  Syloson  brother  of  Poly- 
crates,  sends  an  armament  to  conquer  Samos,  with  the  purpose  of 
conferring  on  Syloson  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  lately  enjoyed 
by  his  slain  brother.  The  Persian  troops,  irritated  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Samians,  ravage  the  island  and  exterminate  the  popu- 
lation.^ About  this  time  the  Babylonians  revolt  from  Darius ;  but 
their  city,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  is  reduced,  and  the  province 
restored  to  its  obedience.* 

Book  IV. 

Darius  undertakes  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  in  re- 
venge of  their  antient  inroads  on  the  Median  empire.  The  tra- 
ditions relative  to  the  origin  and  early  vicissitudes  of  those  races 
are  narrated.  After  some  notice  of  the  travels  of  Aristeas  of  Pro- 
conncsus  in  the  Hyperborean  regions,  a  description  is  given  of  the 
country,  religion,  and  manners  of  the  Scythians  proper  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes  real  or  fabulous.  A  general  summary  follows 
of  the  historian*s  views  of  the  structure  and  geography  of  the 
earth,  in  so  far  as  yet  explored  ;  with  some  account  of  the  more 
remarkable  maritime  enterprises  by  which  geographical  science 
had  been  extended.* 
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The  more  prudent  of  the  king's  counsellors  vainly  endeavour  to 
dissuade  him  from  risking  his  army  in  those  inhospitable  regions. 
He  crosses  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  sends 
a  fleet  of  Ionian  ships,  with  instructions  to  its  commanders  to 
sail  up  the  Danube  and  prepare  a  similar  bridge  for  the  passage 
of  that  river.  Traversing  Thrace,  he  subdues  the  tribes  through 
whose  territory  his  march  lay,  and  of  whose  manners  the  usual 
notices  are  supplied.  On  crossing  the  Danube  he  leaves  the 
lonians  in  guard  of  the  bridge;  and  with  the  rest  of  his  force 
advances  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians,  avoiding  collision  with  the 
main  body  of  their  invaders,  retire  into  the  interior,  followed  by 
Darius,  who  vainly  attempts  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  After  wan- 
dering several  months  in  the  desert,  harassed  by  the  desultory 
warfare  of  his  cunning  adversary,  he  retreats  on  the  bridge.  Mil- 
tiades  of  Athens,  lord  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  proposes  to 
his  fellow  Greek  chiefs  to  cut  away  the  bridge,  leave  Darius  to  his 
fate,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  emancipate  the 
Ionian  states  from  the  Persian  yoke.  This  proposal,  at  the  instance 
of  Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  is  rejected  ;  and  Darius,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  recrosses  the  river  in  safety .^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  Scythian  expedition,  a  Persian  arma- 
ment had  been  fitted  out  in  Egypt  for  the  conquest  of  Libya. 
An  account  is  given  of  the  first  discovery  of  Libya  by  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Spartan  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Barca  in  its  north-western  district : 

Not  long  after  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponnesus,  Hel- 
lenes from  Lemnos,  descendants  of  the  Minyan  Argonauts  the 
antient  colonists  of  the  island,  had,  when  driven  from  it  by  Pe- 
lasgian  invaders,  taken  shelter  in  Sparta  and  acquired  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  that  state:  afterwards,  having  been  convicted  of 
seditious  practices,  they  are  allowed,  in  commutation  of  the  capital 
punishment  to  which  they  were  amenable,  to  embark  as  members 
of  the  colony  then  about  to  be  settled  by  Theras,  a  Spartan  hero 
of  Cadmean  origin,  in  the  island  subsequently  named,  after  himself, 
Thera.  The  descendants  of  these  Theroean  colonists  receive  an 
order  from  the  Delphic  oracle  to  establish,  under  the  guidance  of 
Battus,  a  Spartan,  but  himself  of  Minyad  origin,  other  settlements 
in  Libya,  of  which  country  hitherto  neither  the  situation  nor  the 
name  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  Having,  with  difficulty,  discovered 
where  Libya  lay,  they  founded  first  the  city  and  state  of  Cyrene, 
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of  which  Battus  became  king.  Another  Battus,  the  third  in  de- 
scent from  the  founder,  defeats  Apries  king  of  Egypt  who  had 
invaded  his  territory.  A  malecontent  brother  of  Arcesilaus  the 
sixth  king  founds  the  colony  of  Barca,  in  the  same  region  of  Li- 
bya. Arcesilaus  himself  is  expelled  from  Cyrene  with  his  mother 
Pheretime,  and  takes  refuge  in  Samos.  Collecting  a  force  in  that 
island  he  returns,  destroys  his  enemies,  and  reestablishes  his  au- 
thority ;  but  is  slain  soon  after  by  the  citizens  of  Barca.  Phere- 
time,  flying  to  Egypt,  supplicates  aid  from  Aryandas  satrap  of 
that  country,  on  the  ground  of  her  deceased  son's  steady  allegiance 
to  the  Persian  interest.  Aryandas  fits  out  an  expedition  accord- 
ingly, with  the  two-fold  object  of  avenging  the  cause  of  Phere- 
time  and  efiecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  A  detailed  description 
is  given  of  that  country  and  of  its  numerous  tribes  of  inhabitants.^ 
The  Persian  commander  Amasis  obtains  possession  of  Barca  by 
a  stratagem.  He  inflicts  punishment  on  the  murderers  of  Arcesi- 
laus and  the  enemies  of  Pheretime ;  but  is  baffled  in  an  attempt 
upon  Cyrene,  and  by  order  of  the  satrap  returns  to  Egypt  leaving 
the  native  tribes  unmolested.^ 

Book  V. 

Mcgabazus,  the  lieutenant  of  Darius,  who,  on  his  master's  return 
to  Persia  after  the  Scythian  expedition,  had  remained  in  Europct 
completes  the  reduction  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  already  in  part 
subdued  by  Darius.  A  general  description  is  here  given  of  the 
Thracian  people,  its  origin  and  national  peculiarities.  A  few 
notices  are  subjoined  of  other  barbarous  European  nations  to  the 
north  and  westward.  Megabazus  extends  his  conquests  to  the 
Pffionians,  and  some  other  kindred  tribes.'  He  then  sends  am- 
bassadors to  Macedonia^  to  demand  submission  by  Earth  and 
water,  from  Amyntas  king  of  that  country.  The  demand  is  ac- 
ceded to ;  but  the  Persian  envoys  are  slain,  in  revenge  of  the 
insolent  conduct  of  which,  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Macedonian  court,  they  had  been  guilty  towards  the  females  of 
the  royal  family.* 

Darius  rewards  Histfseus  tyrant  of  Miletus,  for  his  fidelity 
during  the  late  Scythian  war,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  principality 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Afterwards,  becoming  jealous  of  his 
increasing  influence,  he  invites  him  to  Susa  and  detains  him  as  a 
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counsellor  and  favourite  in  the  imperial  court.  Histiseus  appoints 
his  brother  Aristagoras  to  act  as  governor  of  Miletus  during  his 
absence.  Aristagoras,  in  the  hope  of  adding  the  isle  of  Naxos  to 
his  Milesian  sovereignty,  espouses  the  cause  of  certain  Naxian 
refugees,  and  persuades  Artaphcmes  the  Persian  satrap  of  Sardis 
to  join  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  that  island.  The  enter- 
prise fails  owing  to  dissensions  between  the  Greek  and  Persian 
commanders.  1  In  the  sequel  Aristagoras  openly  revolts  against 
Darius,  secretly  abetted  by  Histiseus.  Most  of  the  Greek  colonics 
join  the  insurrection,  and  application  for  aid  b  made  to  Sparta. 
The  present  state  of  that  republic  is  described.  Cleomenes  the 
reigning  king,  after  a  conference  with  Aristagoras,  declines  en- 
gaging in  a  war  against  a  sovereign  whose  capital  lay  so  far  distant 
from  the  sea  coast  A  description  follows  of  the  imperial  line  of 
route  from  Sardis  to  Susa.' 

Aristagoras  then  applies  to  Athens,  the  state  of  which  city,  lately 
delivered  from  the  sway  of  Hippias  son  of  Pisistratus,  is  described. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  brother  and  col- 
league of  Hippias,  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
The  descent  of  these  patriots  from  the  old  Phoenician  settlers  in 
Boeotia  suggests  some  notice  of  Cadmus,  and  of  his  introduction 
of  letters  into  Greece.  The  family  of  the  Alcmeeonidse,  who,  when 
ejected  from  Athens  by  Hippias,  had  fixed  their  residence  at 
Delphi,  bribe  the  Pythoness  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Attic  liberty. 
She  induces  the  Spartan  government  to  join  in  an  attack  on  the 
usurper,  who  is  expelled  the  city.  Athens,  now  restored  to  free- 
dom, makes  rapid  advances  in  prosperity,  though  still  disturbed 
by  factions,  of  which,  and  of  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Argos  and  Sicyon,  some  account  is  given.  The  Spartans  and 
Boeotians,  desirous  of  checking  the  rising  power  of  Athens,  take 
part  with  the  Athenian  malecontents,  and  invade  Attica.  The 
Spartan  force,  after  an  empty  demonstration,  returns  home.  The 
Boeotians,  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  apply  for  succour  to  the 
^ginetes,  who  accede  to  their  request ;  having  been  from  a  remote 
period  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Athens.  The  traditional  causes  of 
this  feud  are  related.  The  Spartans,  in  a  council  of  the  Dorian 
states,  propose  as  the  best  means  of  subduing  the  spirit  of  their 
Attic  rivals,  to  reestablish  the  Tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidce.  This 
scheme  is  opposed  by  the  Corinthians,  who  narrate  at  great  length 
the  history  of  their  own  sufferings  under  the  rule  of  their  late 
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despots  Cypselus  and  Periander ;  and  refuse  to  cooperate  in  any 
attempt  to  impose  a  similar  yoke  on  their  fellow  Hellenes.  Their 
opposition  is  successful,  and  the  project  falls  to  the  ground.^ 

Hippias,  when  ejected  from  Athens,  retains  possession  of  Sige- 
um,  an  Athenian  dependency  on  the  coast  of  ^olis.  Here,  en- 
couraged by  the  Persian  satrap  of  that  province^  he  concerts  mea- 
sures for  his  restoration  to  power.  The  Athenians  remonstrate 
with  the  satrap  on  this  proceeding,  but  without  effect.  About 
the  same  time  Aristagoras  arrives  at  Athens,  and  solicits  support 
to  the  Ionian  league  against  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  send 
twenty  ships,  which  join  with  the  other  forces  of  the  league  in  an 
attack  on  Sardis.  The  town  is  destroyed,  but  the  citadel  holds 
out,  and  the  allies  are  forced  to  retire.  The  Athenian  fleet  returns 
home  and  the  Ionian  land  army  is  defeated  by  the  satrap.^ 

Aristagoras  succeeds  in  extending  the  insurrection  against  Da- 
rius to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Histiaeus,  about  the  same  time,  per- 
suades the  king  that  the  rerolt  of  the  Greek  provinces  is  owing  to 
his  own  absence  from  his  Milesian  seat  of  government ;  whither 
he  is  allowed  to  repair,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  use  his 
influence  in  restoring  the  imperial  authority.  In  Cyprus  the  com- 
bined Ionian  and  Cyprian  forces  are  beaten,  and  the  island  is  re- 
duced to  subjection.^  The  Carians  next  join  the  league,  but  they 
too  are  speedily  subdued.  Aristagoras,  baffled  in  all  his  schemes, 
retires  to  Myrcinus,  the  European  territory  formerly  given  by 
Darius  to  Histiaeus,  where  he  and  his  followers  are  soon  after  de- 
stroyed by  the  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes.^ 

Book  VI. 

Histiaeus,  on  reaching  Ionia,  openly  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents.  They  assemble  a  large  naval  force,  but  in  a  battle 
with  the  Perso-Phoenician  fleet  their  own  is  defeated  and  dispersed. 
The  Persians  besiege  Miletus ;  which  city,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
war,  is  taken  and  destroyed.  Its  inhabitants  are  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  neighbouring  region  submits  to  the  Persians.  The  Samian  war- 
riors of  the  shattered  Greek  fleet,  shunning  the  risk  of  a  similar 
fate,  seek  their  fortune  in  Sicily ;  where  by  a  signal  act  of  trea- 
chery they  obtain  possession  of  the  city  of  Zancle.^ 

Histiaeus,  mustering  a  small  force  at  Byzantium,  still  prosecutes 
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the  war ;  but  after  various  disasters  is  captured  and  put  to  death 
by  Harpagus  satrap  of  Ionia ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  are  again 
brought  under  allegiance  to  Darius,  together  with  those  on  the 
European  shore  of  the  Hellespont.^  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
latter  was  the  principality  of  Chersonesus,  originally  founded  by 
Miltiades  a  noble  Athenian.  On  the  failure  of  his  male  issue,  the 
succession  had  devolved  on  another  Miltiades,  nephew  of  the 
founder,  the  same  who,  on  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  hnd 
proposed  to  his  fellow  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube;  and  who  now,  without  attempting  terms  with  Darius, 
returns  and  resettles  in  his  native  city  Athens.^ 

Darius  fits  out  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Mardonius 
against  that  city,  in  revenge  of  her  late  attack  on  his  Lydian  capital. 
The  fleet  in  attempting  to  double  cape  Athos  is  sliattered  by  a 
storm,  and  Mardonius  returns  to  Asia.'  In  the  sequel  the  king 
sends  envoys  to  demand  submission  by  Earth  and  water  from  the 
Greek  states ;  with  which  demand  many,  among  others  the  ^gi- 
netes  comply.  The  Athenians  and  Spartans  are  about  to  punish 
them  for  this  betrayal  of  the  national  interest,  when  a  difference 
arises  on  the  the  subject  between  the  two  Spartan  kings,  Cleomenes 
and  Demaratus.  An  account  follows  of  the  origin  and  genealogi- 
cal succesion  of  the  royal  race  of  Sparta,  and  of  their  monarchal 
office^  its  privileges  and  duties.  The  rivalry  between  the  two 
sovereigns  ends  in  the  deposition  of  Demaratus  by  the  Ephori,  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  illegitimate  birth.  Irritated  by  this  indig- 
nity, he  takes  refuge  at  the  court  of  Darius.  Cleomenes  his  late 
colleague  becomes  deranged,  and  after  other  extravagant  acts  de- 
stroys himself.  This  catastrophe  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
judgement  on  him  for  having,  in  a  late  war  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  burnt  alive  six  thousand  warriors  of  the  latter  state  in 
the  sacred  grove  of  their  god  Argus.  War  breaks  out  between 
Athens  and  ^gina.^ 

Darius  fits  out  against  Attica  a  second  expedition  of  600  ships 
under  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  accompanied  by  the  refugee  Athe- 
nian tyrant  Hippias.  They  first  assault  and  sack  Eretria  in  the 
isle  of  Eubcea,  which  city  had  taken  part  with  the  Athenians  in 
their  attack  on  Sardis.  Then  crossing  over  to  the  Attic  coast, 
they  disembark,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 
The  Athenians  march  out  to  oppose  their  advance,  and  send  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  the  common  enemy.     The  Plataeans,  who 
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had  formerly  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Thebans,  join  the  Athenians  with 
their  whole  force.  A  battle  ensues,  in  which  the  allies^  commanded 
by  Miltiades,  defeat  the  Persians,  who  fly  to  their  ships,  reembark, 
and  return  home.^  The  Lacedsemonian  succours  arrive  the  day 
afler  the  battle.  The  historian  notices  the  charge  brought  against 
the  Alcmseonidse,  of  having  treacherously  cooperated  with  Hippias 
on  this  occasion.  The  rise  of  that  family  is  described,  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  marriage  of  Megacles  son  of  Alcmson  to 
the  daughter  of  Clisthenes  tyrant  of  Sicyon.' 

Miltiades,  having  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  place  at  his 
disposal  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  invades  the  friendly  isle  of  Paros, 
without  authority  from  the  Athenian  government  The  Parians 
make  a  gallant  resistance,  and  Miltiades  is  beaten  off,  dangerously 
ill  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  got  in  attempting  to  take  the  place  by 
stratagem.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  is  found  guilty  of  treason ; 
but  the  punishment  of  death  due  to  his  offence  is  commuted  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents,  in  consideration  of  his  services  at  Marathon, 
and  of  his  having  formerly  annexed  the  isle  of  Lemnos  to  the  do- 
minions of  Athens.  Shortly  after  his  trial  he  dies  of  his  wound.' 
An  account  is  given  of  the  mode  in  which  Lemnos  was  acquired, 
with  some  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  Lemnian  Pelasgi, 
formerly  resident  in  Attica,  whence  they  had  migrated  at  an  early 
period  to  the  island  still  possessed  by  their  descendants.^ 


Book  VII. 

Darius,  on  hearing  of  his  defeat  at  Marathon,  prepares  a  more 
powerful  armament  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  learns  that  the  Egyptians  had  revolted,  and  resolves  to 
superintend  in  person  the  measures  for  their  reduction.  Before 
setting  out  he  names  Xerxes  successor  to  his  throne,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  children,  as  being  the  first  son  born  to  him  since  he 
became  king ;  but  his  designs  are  frustrated  by  death.  Xerxes 
follows  out  his  father's  military  projects  :  Egypt  is  speedily  re- 
duced, and  the  ensuing  four  years  are  occupied  in  collecting  a  vast 
army  for  the  conquest  of  Hellas.  In  order  to  escape  the  maritime 
disasters  formerly  suffered  by  Mardonius,  he  causes  a  canal  to  be 
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cut  throagh  the  isthmus  that  connects  mount  Athos  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  thrown  across  the  Hellespont ; 
the  construction  of  which  work  is  described.'  The  following 
spring  he  crosses  into  Europe,  and  advances  southwards  with  a 
host  of  several  millions  of  men  and  a  fleet  of  above  4000  vessels. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  is  given  of  the  nations  ranged  under  his 
banners.'  Traversing  Thrace  and  Macedonia  he  crosses  mount 
Olympus  into  Thessaly  ;  when  the  Thessalians  with  the  Thebans 
and  other  Boeotian  states  renew  their  allegiance.'  The  prepara- 
tions of  the  more  patriotic  Greeks  for  the  national  defence  are 
described.^  The  Argives  decline  cooperating,  on  the  ground  of 
inability,  since  the  recent  destruction  of  their  best  warriors  by 
the  Spartans.^  Envoys  are  sent  to  Corcyra,  Crete,  and  the  Sicilian 
republics,  soliciting  aid ;  and  some  account  is  given  of  the  political 
state  of  Sicily.  Gelon,  prince  of  Syracuse,  offers  to  contribute  a 
large  force,  on  condition  of  sharing  the  command  of  the  common 
armament  with  the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  The  refusal  of  this 
condition  breaks  off  the  negotiation.  In  the  sequel  Gelon  himself 
is  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  whom  he  defeats 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Greeks  conquer  at  Salamis.®  The 
Corcyrseans  agree  to  send  assistance,  but  afterwards  evade  the  ful- 
filment of  their  promise.  The  Cretans  are  warned  by  the  Pythoness 
to  abstain  from  the  alliance,  on  grounds  connected  with  certain 
events  of  their  early  history,  of  which  an  account  is  given.^ 

The  Greeks  send  a  force  to  defend  the  Thessalian  frontier.  Con- 
vinced, however,  by  a  message  from  the  king  of  Macedon  who 
secretly  befriends  them,  of  the  impolicy  of  this  plan,  they  deter- 
mine to  retire  on  Thermopylae,  the  pass  between  Thessaly  and 
central  Greece,  of  which  a  description  is  given.  The  Thessalians, 
who  had  hitherto  been  wavering,  now  cordially  espouse  the  Persian 
interest.® 

The  Persian  fleet,  after  suffering  severely  from  a  storm,  advances 
towards  the  Greek  station  at  Artemisium.^ 

The  Greek  land  force,  in  number  about  6000,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  defends  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae during  several  days  against  the  entire  Persian  army.  Xerxes, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  Melian  named  Epialtes,  obtains  pos- 
session of  a  mountain  track  which  enables  him  to  surround  the 
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Greeks.  Leonidas  now  abandons  all  hope  of  protracting  the  defence. 
He  therefore  sends  home  the  troops  under  his  command^  with  the 
exception  of  his  own  300  Spartiates,  with  whom  he  resolves  to 
die  at  his  post,  of  700  Thespians  who  also  voluntarily  remain, 
and  of  400  Thebans,  whom  he  detains  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
secret  disaffection^  in  order  that  they  may  be  forced,  however  un- 
willingly, to  combat  the  invaders.  The  Spartans  and  Thespians, 
after  a  heroic  conflict,  are  destroyed.  The  surviving  force  of 
Thebans  supplicates,  and  obtains,  quarter  from  the  enemy.* 

Book  VIII. 

A  catalogue  is  given  of  the  Greek  naval  armament  of  280  ships 
assembled  at  Artemisium.  Eurybiades  of  Sparta  is  appointed 
commander  in  chief;  the  Athenians  having,  at  the  desire  of  the 
confederacy,  ceded  their  prior  claim  to  that  honour.  The  great 
body  of  the  Greeks,  terrified  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Persians,  propose  retreating  southwards  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
inner  seas  and  gulfs  of  Hellas.  They  are  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing out  this  intention  by  Themistocles  the  Athenian  com- 
mander who,  by  a  stratagem,  forces  on  an  engagement.  After 
several  days*  fighting,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  the  fleets 
separate  without  decisive  success  on  either  side.  The  Greek  fleet 
retires  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.* 

The  land  army  of  Xerxes  ravages  the  Phocian  territory.  A  por- 
tion of  it,  in  an  attack  on  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  is  destroyed  by 
supernatural  agency.' 

The  Greek  fleet,  retiring,  takes  up  a  new  position  off  the  isle  of 
Salamis.  The  Athenians,  on  learning  that  the  land  forces  of  the 
confederacy,  in  breach  of  their  engagement  to  make  a  stand  in 
Bocotia  against  the  enemy,  were  limiting  their  operations  to  the 
defence  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  abandon  their  city,  and  seek 
refuge  for  their  families  in  Salamis,  and  in  the  neighbouring  isles 
and  maritime  states  of  Peloponnesus.  Xerxes  occupies  Athens, 
after  a  gallant  resistance  by  a  few  of  the  citizens  who  had  clung  to 
the  defences  of  the  Acropolis.*  The  Greek  naval  commanders, 
terrified  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  propose  retiring  from  their 
new  position  at  Salamis,  and  taking  up  one  more  favourable  for 
the  protection  of  the  Isthmus.     Themistocles  again  succeeds  in 
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persuading  them  to  hazard  an  action,  by  threatening,  should  thej 
abandon  the  coast  of  Attica^  to  withdraw  the  Athenian  force  alto- 
gether and  found  a  new  state  for  his  fellow-citizens  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  advances  on  Salamis,  simultaneously 
with  the  march  of  his  land  force  on  the  Isthmus.  A  description 
is  given  of  the  Peloponnesian  tribes  whose  troops  were  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  that  frontier.  The  Greek  naval  coomiandersy 
hearing  that  the  Isthmus  is  about  to  be  attacked,  once  more  con- 
template a  movement  in  that  direction ;  but  are  again  prevented 
by  a  stratagem  of  Themistocles,  and  forced  to  fight.  In  the  battle 
which  ensues  the  Persian  fleet  is  vanquished  and  in  great  part 
destroyed.* 

Xerxes  resolves  on  returning  to  Asia,  leaving  300,000  of  his 
best  troops  with  Mardonius,  who  engages  to  complete  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  in  the  ensuing  season.'  Themistocles  proposes 
that  the  ^confederate  fleet  should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy 
the  bridge  of  boats.  This  counsel  is  overruled  by  that  of  £u- 
rybiades,  who  urged  the  danger  of  leaving  on  the  soil  of  Hellas 
a  large  body  of  desperate  men,  who  could  only  preserve  life  or 
obtain  subsistence  by  deeds  of  rapine  and  violence.  Themistocles 
then  scours  the  Archipelago  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  exacting 
fines  from  the  states  and  islands  that  had  espoused  the  Persian 
interest.' 

Xerxes  reaches  the  Hellespont,  n-ith  a  small  remnant  of  his 
troops ;  the  greater  part,  with  the  exception  of  those  left  with 
Mardonius,  having  perished  by  the  way  from  fatigue,  famine,  or 
disease.  He  finds  the  bridge  of  boats  destroyed  by  inclement 
weather,  and  crosses  the  strait  on  shipboard.^ 

Themistocles  is  judged  by  the  general  award  of  the  Hellenes 
to  have  deserved  best  of  the  common  country  in  the  late  series  of 
naval  actions.* 

Artabazus  who,  with  60,000  of  the  troops  of  Mardonius,  had 
escorted  Xerxes  on  his  march  to  the  Hellespont,  besieges  and  takes 
Olynthus,  but  is  baffled  in  an  attempt  on  Potidsea ;  and  retreating 
with  the  loss  of  three  fifths  of  his  force^  r^oins  Mardonius  in 
Thessaly.^ 

The  remains  of  the  Persian  fleet  take  up  positions  at  Cuma  and 
Samos,  to  check  attempts  at  insurrection   in  the  Asiatic  Greek 
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colonies.  In  the  ensuing  spring  the  Greek  fleet,  mustering  in  full 
force  at  ^^gina,  is  invited  by  the  lonians  to  aid  them  in  shaking  off 
the  Persian  yoke ;  but  proceeds,  for  the  present,  no  further  than 
Delos.» 

Mardonius  sends  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  to  treat  for  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  Argive  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  are  narrated.  The  proposals 
of  Mardonius  are  rejected  by  the  Athenians.^ 


Book  IX. 

Mardonius,  advancing  southward  through  Thessaly  and  Boeotia, 
occupies  Athens.  The  Spartans,  after  many  delays,  send,  under 
the  command  of  Pausanias  uncle  of  king  Archelaus,  a  large  force 
towards  the  Attic  frontier,  ready  to  take  the  field  against  the  Per- 
sians.3  Mardonius,  having  destroyed  the  city  of  Athens  and  laid 
waste  Attica,  retires  upon  Boeotia,  and  distributes  his  troops  along 
the  banks  of  the  Asopus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plataea.  The 
Greek  army,  advancing  in  the  same  direction^  takes  up  a  position 
opposite  the  Persians  on  the  declivities  of  Cithaeron.  In  the  skir- 
mishes which  ensue,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Athenians.^  After  many  days 
consumed  in  mancBuvres  by  the  two  lines,  a  general  engagement 
takes  place,  in  which  the  Persians  are  routed.  Mardonius  is  slain^; 
his  camp  and  treasure  captured  ;  and  his  army,  with  the  exception 
of  40,000  men  under  the  command  of  Artabazus,  who  had  trea- 
cherously kept  aloof  from  the  battle,  is  dispersed.^ 

The  confederate  force  invests  Thebes,  and  compels  the  inhabi- 
tants to  deliver  up  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  party  in  that  city ; 
several  of  whom  are  put  to  death  by  Pausanias.^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought, 
another  victory  was  gained  at  Mycale  on  the  coast  of  Lonia  by  the 
Greek  naval  force  under  the  Spartan  commander  Leoty chides, 
who  had  been  invited  by  the  Samians  to  support  them  and  their 
fellow-colonists  in  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Barbarian 
power.  On  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  the  Persian  fleet  retires 
from  Samos  to  Mycale,  where  the  land  foixse  of  Xerxes  was  en- 
camped.    The  ships  are  here  drawn  up  on  the  land  and  fortified 
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with  stockades.  These  fortifications  are  assaulted  and  carried 
by  the  Greeks,  the  defending  force  routed,  and  the  Ionian  states 
emancipated  from  the  Persian  yoke.  The  remains  of  the  enemy's 
troops  escape  to  Sardis,  where  the  court  of  Xerxes  then  lay.* 
Some  details  are  giren  of  the  illicit  amours  and  other  criminal 
excesses  of  that  monarch  and  of  the  members  of  his  family.* 

The  Hellenic  fleet  sails  for  the  Hellespont,  to  destroy  the  bridge 
of  boats.  On  discovering  it  to  be  no  longer  in  existence,  Leoty- 
chides,  with  the  Spartan  ships,  returns  home.  The  Athenians  re- 
main and  invest  the  city  of  Sestus,  within  the  walls  of  which,  as 
their  last  stronghold  in  that  region,  a  large  body  of  Persians  hud 
collected.  The  city,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  is  abandoned 
by  its  defenders,  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  return  home, 
carrying  with  them,  among  other  spoils,  the  fragments  of  the  bridge 
of  boats  as  the  last  trophies  of  this  victorious  war.' 

Research  2.  The  crftical  examination  of  every  historical 
dotur^  work  involves  two  fundamental  heads  of  inquiry. 
The  first  relates  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  utility ; 
how  far  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  complete  and 
authentic  narrative  of  events.  The  second  relates  to 
its  value  as  a  work  of  art;  how  far  the  mode  in 
which  those  events  are  narrated  is  judicious  and 
elegant.  We  shall  first  direct  attention  to  the  former 
head,  both  as  being  in  itself  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  and  as  involving  subordinate  questions,  the 
consideration  of  which  may  be  useful  also  in  their 
bearings  on  the  subsequent  more  strictly  literary  por- 
tion of  our  subject. 
How  to  be  It  must  further  be  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
Mtimlted.  work  such  as  that  of  Herodotus,  the  merits  of  the 
author  may,  with  reference  to  the  first  head  of 
inquiry,  deserve  to  be  judged  by  a  different  standard 
from  that  which  we  are  bound  to  apply  to  his  text. 
The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of  utility,  must 
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primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authenti- 
city of  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal.  He  is 
responsible  for  diligence  in  his  efforts  to  discover 
those  materials  where  they  exist,  and  for  judgement 
and  honesty  in  his  treatment  of  them  when  found. 
But  where  they  are  wanting  he  cannot  create  them. 
The  historian  therefore,  who  undertakes  a  subject 
the  materials  for  which  are  abundant  and  accessible, 
while  he  enjoys  a  greater  advantage,  also  incurs  a 
greater  responsibility  than  one  whose  researches  are 
undertaken  in  a  region  comparatively  barren  of  such 
aids  to  his  guidance. 

By  reference  to  this  rule,  the  responsibility  in- 
curred by  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  his  history,  will  be  measured,  both  on  account  of 
his  limited  sources  of  knowledge  and  of  the  elemen- 
tary state  of  the  critical  art  in  his  age,  by  a  less 
rigorous  norm  than  is  generally  enforced  in  the  case 
of  a  modem  historian.  But  this  indulgence  towards 
the  author  cannot  be  extended  to  his  work.  History, 
in  the  better  sense  in  which  alone  the  term  is  here 
used,  may  be  defined  the  narrative  of  authentically 
attested  facts ;  and  the  value  of  every  historical  work, 
as  a  work  of  utility,  depends  on  the  degree  in  which 
that  definition  is  applicable  to  its  contents.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  in  any  particular  case  such  authen- 
tic testimony  was  not  to  be  procured,  may  be  an 
apology  for  the  author  who,  in  default  of  it,  presents 
his  public  with  an  imperfectly  verified  narrative,  es- 
pecially where  he  displays  candour  and  ingenuity  in 
the  treatment  of  his  defective  materials ;  but  it  cannot 
invest  such  a  narrative  with  the  attributes  of  authen. 
tic   history.     If  judged  by  this  rule,  the  work  of 

Herodotus  will  be  found  signally  deficient,  in  com- 
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parison   with   many   others   of  far  inferior  ability, 
celebrity,  or  popularity. 
Ddinitioo        The  original  Greek  term  History,  Icrootr^^  applied 
by  himself  to  his  labours,  signifies,  in  the  primitive 


oftlw 


*^2J*j  sense  in  which  he  solely  or  chiefly  uses  it,  "  know- 
ledge procured  by  inquiry  or  research."  In  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  technical  language,  of  which  there 
may  also  be  traces  in  his  text,  it  assumed  its  now 
familiar  sense  of  "  narrative  of  facts  or  events  con- 
cerning which  such  knowledge  has  been  procured." 
The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
the  vocabulary  of  the  historical  art,  after  that  art  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  in  order  to 
express  the  greater  degree  of  care  expected  from  its 
professors  in  collecting  and  sifting  their  materials. 
It  also  probably  implied  a  distinction  between  their 
method  and  that  of  the  old  logographers,  whose  works 
were  little  more  than  prose  paraphrases  of  the  still 
older  poetical  repertories  of  mythical  tradition.  The 
frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  Herodotus,  and  the 
empliatic  manner  in  which  at  times  he  uses  it,  show, 
apart  from  other  evidence,  how  much  he  was  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  duty  of  careful  research 
which  it  enjoined,  and  how  desirous  to  fulfil  that 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  order  to  judge 
how  far  he  has  succeeded,  the  following  points  offer 
themselves  for  consideration :  What  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  historical  research  of  Herodotus;  in 
what  mode  was  it  conducted;  and  towards  what 
sources  was  it  directed  ?  On  these  points  the  historian 
nowhere  affords  any  specific  explanation;  but  the 
indirect  notices  occurring  in  his  narrative  enable  us 
to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate.  For  the  better 
guidance  of  our  judgement,  it  will  be  desirable  here  to 
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take  a  concise  view  of  the  general  principles  by  which 
the  value  of  all  historical  research  must  ultimately  be 
tested. 

As  history,  in  the  more  critical  sense,  denotes  the  Different 
record  of  authenticated  events,  historical  research  may  hUtoruL 
be  defined  as  that  research  alone  which  aims  at  the  evidence, 
discovery  of  authentic  evidence  of  events.  Events 
may  be  authentically  attested  in  two  modes ;  by  oral 
testimony  or  by  written  record.  The  latter  kind  of 
evidence  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
forms,  in  periods  of  advanced  civilisation,  almost  the 
only  sj^ecies  of  authority  to  which,  in  regard  to  any 
other  than  the  aflFairs  of  his  own  time,  the  critical 
historian  is  used  to  defer.  It  admits,  however,  of 
being  classed  under  several  degrees  of  authenticity. 
The  first  or  highest  degree  is  that  of  records  prepared 
by  persons  contemporaneous  with  the  events  recorded. 
The  second  is  that  of  records  so  nearly  contempo- 
raneous with  the  events,  as  to  afford  a  presumption 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  prepared  was  derived  from  other  strictly  con- 
temporaneous authorities ;  or  in  which  appeal  is  made 
to  such  authorities,  now  perhaps  no  longer  extant. 
Where  the  events  belong  to  an  age  long  prior  to  that 
of  the  writer,  and  are  not  certified  by  appeals  to 
more  authentic  sources,  the  written  record  of  them 
can  be  considered  of  authority  merely  as  representing 
the  oral  tradition  current  at  the  time  when  it  was 
embodied. 

Oral  testimony  can  rank  as  strictly  authentic  evi- 
dence only  where  the  person  from  whom  it  is  derived 
was  concerned  in  or  cognisant  of  the  events  which  he 
attests,  or  where  he  was  at  least  contemporaneous 
with  them ;  the  events  themselves  being  of  sufficient 
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general  notoriety  to  warrant  the  belief  that  an  in- 
telligent contemporary  would  possess  a  competent 
knowledge  of  them.  In  respect  to  transactions  of 
remoter  date,  such  testimony  loses  its  value  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  greater  or  less  remote- 
ness of  the  date.  \VTiere  the  person  affording  it 
speaks,  not  from  contemporaneous  knowledge  or  in- 
formation, but  on  reports  transmitted  from  a  previous 
generation,  his  evidence  becomes  Tradition;  where 
the  supposed  epoch  of  the  events  is  still  more  remote, 
tradition  degenerates  into  Legend  or  Mythology. 
If  the  stages  through  which  tradition  passes  are  few, 
and  the  organs  of  its  transmission  possess  reasonable 
claims  to  be  considered  trustworthy,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed a  share,  however  limited,  of  historical  value ; 
and  a  like  indulgence  may  even,  on  valid  grounds  of 
speculative  historical  probability  to  be  further  con- 
sidered in  the  sequel,  be  extended  in  special  cases  to 
mythical  legend. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  or  worth  of  the 

historical  data  of  these  various  kinds  at  the  disposal 

of  Herodotus,  and   his  mode   of  turning  them  to 

account,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  consider  that 

portion  of  the  history  of  the  antient  world  which  he 

has  selected  for  treatment. 

Period  of        3.  The  main  subject  of  Herodotus  may  be  said  to 

t*rei*ed  by    commcncc  with  the  usurpation  of  the  Lydian  throne 

Herodotus,  ^y  Gygcs  in  717  B.C.;  and  the  events  to  which,  either 

in  his  principal  narrative  or  his  episodes,  he  assigns 

historical   importance,  to  be  comprised  within   the 

epoch  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of  Peloponnesus.    This 

event,  which  dates  in  the  received  chronology  some 

three  centuries  before  the  accession  of  Gyges,  has 

been  recognised  by  the  general  consent  of  the  critical 
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public,  antient  and  modem,  as  forming  a  boundary- 
line,  however  faint  or  ill-defined,  between  the  heroic 
and  the  historical  age  of  Greece. 

When  we  consider  the  ingenuous  fondness  with  Hi»  neglect 
which  Herodotus  in  so  many  places  dwells  on  the  ^cai 
mythical  legends  of  his  country,  and  the  evident  faith 
which  he  reposes  in  the  more  prominent  among  them, 
as  embodying  in  poetical  form  the  facts  of  primeval 
history,  we  have  the  better  reason  to  appreciate  the 
good  sense  which  led  him  to  restrict  his  own  imme- 
diate subject  to  comparatively  recent  portions  of  his 
native  annals.     This  exercise  of  critical  caution  is 
also  the  more  creditable  to  him,  from  its  contrast  to 
the  course  pursued  by  many  popular  authors  of  his 
own  age  and  class ;    who  not  only  allotted  a  large 
share  of  attention  to  such  poetical  matters,  but  often 
gave  them  an  exclusive  preference  over  the  events  of 
later  authentic  history. 

It  may  however  be  asked :  Why,  if  Herodotus  be- 
lieved these  heroic  traditions  to  record  historical  facts, 
has  he  excluded  them  from  a  due  share  of  attention 
in  a  work  the  object  of  which  was  to  digest  into  one 
grand  historical  mass  all  that  was  most  interesting  in 
the  early  annals  of  his  country  ;  many  of  them  being 
also  far  more  closely  identified  as  historical  truths 
with  the  sympathies  of  his  public,  than  other  later 
transactions  treated  by  him  in  detail  ?  If  he  believed 
in  a  Trojan  war  or  an  Argonautic  expedition,  why 
should  he  have  assigned  to  those  popular  standards  of 
early  Hellenic  history,  a  less  prominent  place  in  his 
page  than  he  has  allotted  to  the  revolutions  of  extinct 
Lydian  dynasties,  or  the  migrations  of  Scythian  and 
Cimmerian  barbarians  ? 

To  this  question  it  may  be  answered,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  credulous  as  Herodotus  was,  even  while 
admitting  the  events  recorded  in  those  heroic  legends 
to  be  facts,  he  did  not  admit  them  to  be  so  altogether 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  events  which  form  his  prin- 
cipal subject.  His  mind  was  here  under  the  influence 
of  two  kinds  of  faith :  of  a  full  and  positive  faith  in 
the  one  class  of  events  ;  of  a  limited  or  conventional 
faith  in  the  other.  If  asked  whether  he  believed  in 
the  great  national  vicissitudes  of  the  ante-Dorian  age, 
he  would  assuredly  have  answered,  and  has  in  fact  in 
many  incidental  passages  answered,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. But  he  would  probably  have  added,  that  the 
poetical  mode  in  which  those  vicissitudes  are  recorded, 
the  remoteness  of  the  age  in  which  they  took  place, 
and  their  consequent  slender  connexion  with  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events,  rendered  them  inappropriate 
subjects  for  treatment  in  the  graver  forms  of  authen- 
tic history ;  especially  in  a  work  the  design  of  which 
was  not  so  much  to  narrate  in  consecutive  order  the 
annals  of  Greece,  as  to  concentrate  the  principal  vicis- 
situdes of  the  civilised  world  around  that  grandest 
of  the  whole  series  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  his 
great  historical  epopee.  He  might  further  have  added, 
that  such  familiarity  with  those  primeval  events  as  was 
desirable  for  his  readers,  was  already  fully  provided 
for  in  numerous  other  popular  works  in  poetry  or 
prose ;  that  he  has  therefore  been  contented  to  treat 
them  but  in  the  way  of  episode,  and  as  a  means  of 
imparting  relief  or  embellishment  to  his  principal 
subject. 

A  like  method  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  nations  which  act  the  more  prominent  parts  in 
his  narrative.  Their  remoter  mythical  annals  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  if  not  overlooked  altogether,  noticed 
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but  in  the  same  episodical  form  as  the  parallel  Greek 
traditions.  The  affairs  of  Persia  and  Media,  for  ex- 
ample, are  traced  back  so  far  only  as  was  necessary  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  position  of  those  coun- 
tries towards  each  other  and  the  neighbouring  states, 
at  the  epoch  when  they  assume  historical  importance 
in  his  page.  A  partial  exception  may  perhaps  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  favour  of  Egypt.  The  re- 
mote, and  for  the  most  part  mythical  details  of  the 
11,500  years  and  360  generations  of  kings,  of  which 
his  native  Egyptian  authorities  boasted,  are  certainly 
treated  with  more  attention  than  the  parallel  legends 
of  other  rival  nations  to  the  eastward.  This  may  be 
explained  on  the  simple  ground,  that  a  full  statistical 
account  of  this  extraordinary  land  was  evidently  an 
uppermost  object  of  Herodotus  in  the  general  plan  of 
his  work  ;  and  such  an  account,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  country,  its  geography,  and  its  monu- 
ments, necessarily  comprised  a  more  or  less  copious 
ingredient  of  primeval  history.  The  details  given 
relate  accordingly,  with  little  exception,  to  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  those  stupendous  works  of  art  which 
the  historian  takes  so  great  pleasure  in  describing. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  portions  of  history,  if  such  His  hu- 
they  can  be  called,  to  which  he  has  denied  a  place  J^JJI^ 
among  his  principal  heads  of  subject.  It  remains 
to  consider  somewhat  more  narrowly  the  claims  to 
authenticity  of  those  to  which  that  honour  has  been 
conceded ;  or  in  other  words :  What  is  the  nature, 
and  what  the  value,  of  his  historical  materials  in  the 
proper  sense  ? 

Admitting  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Heraclid  invasion  downwards,  to  rest  on 
a  substantial  basis  of  fact,  it  must  also  be  admitted 
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that  the  authorities  in  support  of  it  which  he  either 
expressly  cites,  or  to  which  he  appears  to  have  de- 
ferred, are,  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  modem  criti- 
cism, of  a  very  unsatisfactory  nature.  His  state- 
ments, in  so  far  as  appeal  is  made  to  testimony  of 
any  kind,  rest,  with  rare  exception,  on  that  inferior 
class  of  testimony  which  has  above  been  ranked  under 
the  general  head  of  oral.  His  references  to  written 
authorities  are  so  few  and  incidental,  as  to  show  both 
the  paucity  of  those  at  his  command,  and  how  little 
alive  he  was  to  their  preferable  claims  to  attention 
over  that  hearsay  or  tradition  to  which  he  so  con- 
stantly appeals.  Those  which  he  quotes,  or  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  quote,  may  be  classed  under  two 
general  heads :  first,  works  of  previous  historians ; 
secondly,  state  registers,  and  other  monumental  re- 
cords public  or  private.  We  shall  first  direct  attention 
to  those  of  the  former  class. 

4.  It  has  been  seen,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
none  of  the  prose  writers  who  preceded  Herodotus  can 
claim  an  antiquity,  or  by  consequence  credit  as  con- 
temporary chroniclers,  beyond  a  few  generations  prior 
to  his  own  time.  The  only  one  whom  he  cites  by  name 
is  his  immediate  predecessor  Hecataeus.  Of  the  two  re- 
corded works  of  this  author,  one  was  entirely  devoted 
to  mythological  subjects.  The  other  was  properly  a 
geography  not  a  history  ;  and  such  historical  notices 
as  it  contained  were  limited  solely  or  chiefly  to  the 
mythical  age.  Accordingly,  on  one  of  the  only  two 
occasions  where  Herodotus  quotes  Hecataeus,  he  does 
so  not  in  the  mode  of  appeal  to  his  testimony,  but  in 
ridicule  of  his  vainglorious  attempt  to  trace  back  his 
pedigree  to  an  Egyptian  god.^    On  the  second  occasion 
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he  quotes  him  as  at  issue  with  the  native  Athenian 
authorities  on  a  point  of  the  early  mythical  annals  of 
Attica.^  The  other  passages  of  Herodotus,  in  which 
speculative  commentators^  would  discover  plagiarism 
from,  or  indirect  allusion  to  the  text  of  his  Milesian 
predecessor,  all  relate  to  matters  of  a  strictly  geogra- 
phical nature,  and  respecting  which  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  himself  at  least  as  well  qualified  to  speak  from 
personal  observation  as  any  other  writer. 

Of  the  other  prose  authors  whose  works  were,  or 
may  have  been  published  before  that  of  Herodotus, 
the  greater  number  were,  like  HecateBus,  either  geo- 
graphers or  mythologers.  Six  alone  appear  to  have 
treated  subjects  of  real  history  belonging  to  the  period 
over  which  the  historian's  narrative  extends  :  Cha- 
ron of  Lampsacus ;  Xanthus  the  Lydian  ;  Hippys  of 
Rhegium ;  Antiochus  of  Syracuse ;  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos ;  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos.  None  of  these 
writers  have  been  named  by  Herodotus ;  nor,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Hecataeus,  does  he  ever  distinctly 
allude  to  the  testimony  of  any  previous  prose  author 
as  the  foundation  of  his  own  statements.  His  ex- 
pressions, either  in  simply  referring  to  authorities,  or 
in  discussing,  as  he  constantly  does,  the  varieties  of 
belief  which  existed  as  to  events  recorded  by  him, 
apply  in  their  natural  sense  solely  to  verbal  informa- 
tion, whether  procured  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  or 
in  the  way  of  current  rumour.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
such  phrases  as  "  it  is  said,"  "  it  is  reported,"  might 
at  times,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek,  as  of 
other  languages,  admit  of  being  interpreted  of  what 
had  been  said  or  reported  in  writing,  rather  than  by 
word  of  mouth.     In  a  work,  however,  where  such 

1  Yi.  137.  ^  MuUer  ad  Hecat«i  Frag.  292.  sqq.  (Didot.) 
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expressions  so  constantly  occur  in  a  plainly  literal 
sense,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  them  in  any  par- 
ticular case  in  a  figurative  sense,  without  some  strong 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  the  less  in  a 
work  where  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  direct 
citation  of  written  authorities.  The  cases,  if  any  tliere 
be,  in  which  such  latitude  of  interpretation  is  admis- 
sible, are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Xuithiis.  Among  the  six  writers  above  mentioned,  the  one 
by  whose  previous  labours  it  might  appear  most 
natural  for  the  historian  to  have  profited  was  Xan- 
thus,  whose  Lydian  history  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  published  during  the  youth  of  Herodotus. 
As  Xanthus  was  himself  a  Lydian,  and  enjoyed  the 
credit  of  having  compiled  from  native  sources,  a 
stranger  writing  on  Lydian  subjects  was  under  the 
greater  obligation  to  consult  his  text,  if  not  to  defer 
to  his  authority;  and,  in  regard  to  Herodotus,  we 
have  a  general,  but  somewhat  vague  statement  of 
Ephorus  to  that  effect.^  The  collation,  however,  of 
the  Lydian  history  of  Herodotus  with  the  remains  of 
Xanthus,  affords  no  evidence  that  the  former  author 
was  so  much  as  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  his 
predecessor.  In  our  previous  notice  of  Xanthus,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  two  historians  differed  on  se- 
veral important  details  of  their  common  subject.  Yet 
Herodotus  no  where  alludes,  as  was  his  ordinary 
practice  in  similar  cases,  to  any  varieties  of  tra- 
dition current  on  the  points  where  the  two  disagree. 
Among  the  more  prominent  examples  of  discrepancy 
is  the  account  of  the  Lydian  hero  Tyrrhenus,  whom 
Herodotus  describes  as  migrating  to  Italy,  and  colo- 
nising a  great  part  of  that  peninsula ;  while  Xanthus 
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makes  him  the  patriarch  of  a  provincial  tribe  of  Ly- 
dians  in  his  native  country.  As  it  is  obviously  not 
probable  that  Herodotus  would  willingly  have  de- 
parted from  his  usual  and  often  declared  custom^,  of 
stating  both  sides  of  the  question,  in  a  case  of  marked 
disagreement  between  himself  and  the  highest  native 
authority,  the  inference  must  be  that  the  work  of 
Xanthus  was  unknown  to  him. 

5.  Of  the  other  predecessors  of  Herodotus,  the  one  charon  of 
to  whom  there  is  the  greatest  appearance  of  his  hav-  cus. 
ing  been  indebted  for  a  portion  of  his  materials,  is 
Charon  of  Lampsacus.  This  highly  respectable  chro- 
nicler had,  before  Herodotus,  treated  of  the  Greek 
wars  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  with  which  he  was  in 
great  part  contemporaneous ;  and  even  the  scanty 
remains  of  his  text  evince,  that  many  particulars 
of  that  important  series  of  events  to  which  special 
prominence  is  given  by  his  successor,  had  been  pre- 
viously narrated  in  his  page.  Such  are  the  dream 
of  Astyages  concerning  his  daughter  Mandane,  the 
mother  of  Cyrus ;  the  conspiracy  of  Pactyas  the  Ly- 
dian  treasurer  of  that  conqueror ;  the  joint  assault 
and  sack  of  Sardis  by  the  lonians,  Athenians,  and 
Eretrians,  where  the  number  of  ships  contributed 
by  the  Athenians  is  identical  in  each  account ;  and 
the  superstitious  aversion  of  the  Persians  for  white 
pigeons.  So  marked  a  correspondence  will  appear 
the  less  likely  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  when  it  is 
remembered  what  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends  there 
were,  as  Herodotus  himself  tells  us,  relative  to  the 
birth  of  Cyrus.^  The  Persian  superstition  on  the 
subject  of  white  pigeons  was  also  little  likely  to  have 

*  Sec  especially  iii.  9.  *  i.  95. 
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been  noticed  by  two  authors  writing  in  an  indepen- 
dent capacity.^ 

Of  the  other  two  works  of  Charon,  one  on  the 
annals  of  his  native  Lampsacus,  the  other  on  the 
succession  of  Spartan  magistrates,  the  former  was 
on  so  limited  a  subject  that  it  might  easily  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  even  a  more  zealous  indagator  of 
written  authorities  than  Herodotus;  and  his  igno- 
rance of  the  antient  name  of  Lampsacus,  Pityusa, 
or  the  City  of  pines,  mentioned  and  illustrated  by 
Charon,  is  evidence  that  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  work.^  The  Chronicle  of  Spartan  chief  magi- 
strates seems,  however,  to  be  referred  to  by  the 
historian,  in  the  passage  of  his  sixth  book^  where, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedsemonian  kings,  "he  abstains 
from  tracing  in  detail  their  origin  or  lineage,  as  that 
had  been  fully  done  by  others."  But  Charon  is  the 
only  author  prior  to  Herodotus,  who  is  recorded  to 
have  treated  of  that  subject. 

The  circumstance  that  Herodotus  had  profited  to 
the  extent  here  supposed,  by  the  previous  labours  of 
Charon,  without  any  acknowledgement  of  his  obli- 
gation to  his  predecessor,  can  hardly  expose  him  to 
the  charge  of  literary  piracy,  to  which  in  a  paral- 
lel case  the  modern  historian  would  be  liable.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  custom,  either  of  Herodotus 
or  of  his  contemporaries,  to  cite  by  name  the  au- 
thorities for  or  against  their  own  statements,  either 
in  the  numerous  cases  of  mere  verbal  information, 
or  in  the  more  rare  instances  of  written  testimony. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  names  and  references  in  his 

*  I.  138.     See  supra,  p.  166. 
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main  text,  would  have  greatly  detracted  from  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  narrative ;  and  the  practice 
of  marginal  citation  was  reserved  for  the  age  of 
printing.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  treated  his 
written  authorities  as  he  has  treated  his  verbal  in- 
formants, omitting  all  mention  of  names,  unless  when 
such  precision  was  calculated  to  give  zest  to  his 
narrative.  The  citation  by  name  for  example^,  of 
Thersander  of  Orchomenus,  as  his  authority  for  the 
conversation  between  the  same  Thersander  and  a  Per- 
sian warrior  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Platasa,  is 
essential  to  the  spirit  of  that  well  told  anecdote.  A 
like  motive  existed  in  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
the  case,  for  his  mention^  of  Timnas  chief  minister  of 
Ariapithes  king  of  Scythia,  as  his  authority  for  the 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Anacharsis,  the  celebrated 
Scythian  traveller.  In  the  only  two  instances  where 
the  text  of  a  previous  prose  writer  has  been  cited, 
that  of  Hecata3us,  the  exception  may  be  explained, 
partly  as  a  tribute  to  the  celebrity  of  that  author, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters ;  partly  as 
indicating  a  lurking  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  so  dis- 
tinguished a  predecessor. 

Of  the  four  other  historians  who  may  have  pre-  Hippy*, 
ceded  Herodotus  in  the  treatment  of  any  portion  of  ^"'*^*'"** 
his  subject,  Hippys,  Antiochus,  Stesimbrotus,  and 
Hellanicus,  the  first  two  had  devoted  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Italo-Sicilian  colonies,  concerning  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest,  and  at  this  early 
epoch  the   best-accredited  authorities;   but  the   re- 

»  IX.  16. 
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nuin!  of  tbeir  works  coDTAin  do  ioftHination  embo- 
died in  the  text  of  Herodoms.  The  f»ilT  faisunkal 
work  ascribed  to  Ste3iini:4\)ni5  was  fab  JlancMrs  <^ 
Tbemistocles,  Thucydides.  and  Cimon :  and  the  onfy 
portion  of  it  by  which  Herodotus  could  hare  prD6ted, 
was  that  relative  to  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  Tbe- 
mistodes.  Hot  faer«  we  hare  no  means  of  fbrming 
an  optinion.  as  the  extant  alloaons  o€  Stesimbrotns 
to  that  statesman  are  cooSned  to  the  latter  portion 
of  his  career.  Hellaniciis.  tfaoogh  classed  by  the  po- 
pular authorities  as  an  older  man  than  Herodotus, 
can  hardlv  be  considered  as  an  eariier  aatfaor.  In 
the  most  important  of  his  works,  that  entitled  Atthis, 
which  treated  subjects  in  pan  cMnmon  to  Herodotus, 
mention  occurred,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  of  an 
event  which  happened  as  late  as  406  b-c,  two  years 
later  than  the  latest  event  alluded  to  by  Herodotus. 
Judging  therefore  from  internal  evidence,  the  only 
clear  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  Arthis  may  have 
been  the  last-published  work  of  the  two.  In  that 
case  the  question  might  be.  whether  Hdlanicus  may 
not  have  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  as  indeed  one 
antient  commentator  ^  of  slender  credit  has  main- 
tained, rather  than  Herodotus  from  Hellanicns.  Two 
other  works  only  of  Hellanicus  can  be  distinctly 
recognised  as  lun-ing  treated  of  historical  times,  the 
Persica  and  the  Cameonics.  Both  may  possibly 
have  been  published  at  an  earlier  period  than  the 
Atthis,  and  have  been  known  consequently  to  He- 
rodotus. But  neither  their  remains  nor  his  test 
contain  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 

rjflAyr.  •!>.  Eiueb.  Pr»p.  Et.  i.  p.  466,  Mr.  Grote  make)  Hellani- 
iKe  btler  author oT  the  two,bDt  arithoal  5pedr;iiig  fab  Ktaoia.  Ilift. 
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To  the  published  researches  of  previous  geographers  oeogra- 
the  text  of  Herodotus  contains  as  little  allusion  as  to  ^^^^*' 
those  of  previous  historians.  It  abounds  on  the  other 
hand  in  proof  of  the  pains  he  took  to  acquire  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  ©ountries  he  describes.  When 
disappointed  of  this  object,  his  next  anxiety  was  to 
procure  information  from  eye-witnesses ;  either  na- 
tives of  those  countries,  or  travellers  who  had  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  than  himself.  The  only  written  au- 
thority which  he  distinctly  cites  on  any  geographical 
subject  is  the  Arimaspea  of  Aristeas  ^ ;  a  work  both 
in  its  form  and  its  substance  of  a  purely  poetical 
character,  but  giving  a  description  of  the  author's 
researches  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  which 
Herodotus  believed,  and  probably  with  justice,  to 
combine  with  a  copious  mass  of  fable  a  considerable 
ingredient  of  truth.  He  also  mentions  ^  the  voyage 
of  discovery  made  by  his  Dorian  fellow-countryman 
Scylax,  on  the  opposite  or  Ethiopian  extremity  of 
the  habitable  world;  but  without  allusion  to  any 
written  narrative  of  that  adventure.  There  seems, 
however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Scylax  left  such 
a  narrative ;  and  as  several  notices  of  southern  Asia 
and  Africa,  transmitted  by  later  geographers  on  the 
authority  of  Scylax,  are  identical  in  substance  with 
the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  same  region, 
there  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  his  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  original  work  of  that  enterprising 
mariner.  He  notices^  in  some  detail  the  still  more 
important  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
effected  by  Phoenician  navigators  in  the  service  of 
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Neco  king  of  Egypt.  He  further  mentions,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  many  previous  writers  of  Descriptions  of 
the  earth,  or  constructors  of  Maps  of  the  world,  for 
the  expression  may  admit  of  either  interpretation ; 
but  characterises  their  labours  as  defective,  and 
tending  to  mislead  rather  than  instruct.^  The  geo- 
graphical work  of  Hecatseus  was  assuredly  one  of 
those  the  authority  of  which  Herodotus  dismisses 
in  this  somewhat  flippant  manner.  Porphyry^  in- 
deed charges  him  with  having  pirated  from  that 
author  several  passages  of  his  description  of  Egypt, 
those  more  especially  concerning  crocodile-fishing, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  the  phoenix.  It  is  however 
obviously  not  probable,  that  a  traveller  who  had 
studied  with  such  care  and  diligence  everything 
Egyptian  in  Egypt  itself,  should  have  condescended 
servilely  to  copy  from  another  Greek  traveller,  for 
whose  authority  he  entertained  no  great  respect,  his 
notices  of  these  three  particular  matters ;  an  equal 
knowledge  of  which  he  could  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  at  the  fountain  head.  In  spite  of  the 
disparaging  terms  in  which  Herodotus  alludes  to  the 
maps  current  in  his  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  availed  himself  of  them  in  digesting  his 
own  geographical  descriptions.  The  detailed  account 
which  he  gives  ^  of  the  provincial  subdivisions  of  the 
Persian  empire  established  by  Darius,  must  have  been 
drawn  from  original  Persian  documents,  illustrated 
probably  by  some  species  of  plan.  Aristagoras  is 
introduced,  accordingly,  by  the  historian*,  tracing 
those  provinces  on  a  map,  in  his  interview  with 
Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta. 

»  IV.  36.  42.  *  Ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  x.  p.  466. 
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6.  The  other  class  of  written  authorities  available  Monumen- 
to  Herodotus  were  the  monumental  records  preserved  *  ^^^^  ^ 
in  national  repositories  and  religious  sanctuaries,  or 
exposed  in  the  chief  places  of  public  resort.  The 
most  antient  and  best-accredited  monuments  of  this 
kind  appear  to  have  been  the  state  registers  of  the 
Peloponnesian  republics.  Such  were  the  genealogies 
of  the  kings  and  magistrates  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Elis ;  the  Chronicles  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  Argi va ; 
the  records  of  the  Olympic  victors  preserved  in  the 
Pisan  sanctuary,  and  those  of  the  victors  in  the  Car- 
nean  games  of  Sparta.^  Herodotus  nowhere  cites  or 
even  mentions  any  of  these  registers ;  but  we  can- 
not infer  from  his  silence  that  he  had  not  consulted 
them,  with  the  evidence  before  us  how  little  punc- 
tilious he  was  in  quoting  his  authorities ;  and  the 
formal  manner  in  which,  on  several  occasions^,  he 
recapitulates  the  Spartan  royal  descent  from  Hercules 
to  Leonidas,  implies  that  he  had  borrowed  it  from 
the  fountain  head ;  unless,  indeed,  he  was  content 
with  the  transcript  of  Charon.  All  these  registers 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  genealogical  and  chronological 
rather  than  a  historical  character.  Their  notices, 
that  is,  were  restricted  solely  or  chiefly  to  the  suc- 
cession of  kings,  or  of  office-bearers  in  the  magi- 
stratures  of  the  difl^erent  states,  and  to  the  periodical 
returns  of  the  chief  national  festivals;  nor  is  there 
a  trace  of  the  archives  of  any  Hellenic  state  prior  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus  having  embodied  a  detailed  or 
continuous  chronicle  of  events. 

More  numerous  and  often  more  detailed,  were  the 

1  Vol.  III.  p.  430.  sqq.  501.;  and  the  author's  Remarks  on  two  Ap- 
pendices to  Grote's  History  (vol.  iii.),  Longman,  1851,  p.  1.  sqq. 
*  VII.  204.,  vni.  131. 
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notices  supplied  by  the  dedicatory  monuments  accu- 
mulated in  the  agora*,  cemeteries,  and  other  public 
places  of  the  principal  Greek  cities,  and  especially 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  national  sanctu- 
aries.    Herodotus,  though  by  no  means  so  zealous 
an  investigator  of  this  class  of  monuments  as  might 
have  been  desired,  was  not  insensible  to  their  value, 
both  as  historical  data,  and  as  antiquarian  curiosities 
or  works  of  art.    Several  pages  ^  are  bestowed  on  the 
votive  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  the  Greek  oracular 
shrines  consulted  by  him  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  inscriptions 
with  which  the  historian  implies  those  monuments 
to  have  been  provided,  may  have  afforded  him  illus- 
trations of  the  eventful  close  of  the  Lydian  monarch's 
career.     Mention  is  also  made  of  donations  to  the 
Delphic  sanctuary  by  Alyattes  the  father,  and  Gyges 
the  remote  ancestor  of  Croesus  ^ ;  and  of  a  still  earlier 
date  by  Midas  king  of  Phrygia.^     Similar  offerings 
by  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and  other  remarkable  per- 
sonages native  and  foreign,  to  Greek  deities,  are  al- 
luded  to  from  time  to  time  as  still  extant  in  their 
sanctuaries.^     The  longest  commentary  in  which  he 
indulges  on  any  such  monument,  is  that  bestowed  ^ 
on  the  very  antient  tripods  inscribed  with  Cadmean 
characters  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  at  Thebes. 
Other  remarkable  works  of  monumental  art  noticed 
by  him  are :  the  sculptured  group  of  Arion  and  his 
dolphin  at  Cape  Tsenarus^,  commemorating,  in  figu- 
rative form,  the  preservation  of  that  celebrated  mu- 
sician from  maritime  disaster ;   the  picture  of  the 


>  I.  50.  sqq.  54.  92.  «  i.  14.  25.  *  i.  14. 

*  II.  182. :  coixf/159.  *  v.  59.  ^  i.  24. 
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bridge  of  Darius  ^  over  the  Bosphorus,  dedicated  to 
the  Samian  Juno  by  Mandrocles  architect  of  that 
work,  with  an  inscription  recording  its  execution; 
the  two  stelse  of  Darius^,  describing,  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Persian  tongues,  the  numbers  and  com- 
position of  the  army  which  he  led  across  that  bridge ; 
the  quadriga  ^  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
acropolis,  commemorating  their  victory  over  the 
Boeotians  on  the  Euripus;  the  inscribed  column  in 
the  market-place  of  Samos,  recording  the  valour  dis- 
played by  two  Samian  citizens  in  a  sea-fight  against 
the  Perso-Phoenicians  ^ ;  the  stelaB  erected  on  the 
battle-field  of  ThermopylaB  by  the  Amphictyons  ^ ; 
the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  confederacy  at  Delphi,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  Greek  states 
which  fought  against  the  Persians ;  with  other  similar 
monuments  in  the  same  sanctuary,  separately  dedi- 
cated by  the  several  states.^ 

None  of  these  monuments,  whether  couched  in  the  Onu 
form  of  state  registers  or  of  dedicatory  inscriptions,  "^"^ 
however  valuable  as  vouchers  for  isolated  facts,  could 
supply  Herodotus  with  the  materials  for  a  connected 
or  continuous  narrative.  The  internal  evidence  of 
his  text  also  shows  him  to  have  been  dependent  for 
the  details  of  any  such  narrative  all  but  exclusively 
upon  oral  testimony.  In  every  part  of  his  work  ^ 
he  describes  himself  as  diligently  engaged  in  seeking 
such  testimony,  whether  from  persons  who  had  been 
themselves  concerned  in  the  events,  or  from  such  as  he 
considered  likely  to  be  well  informed  regarding  them. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 

»  IV.  88.  *  nr.  87.  *  v.  77.  ♦  vi.  14. 

*  vu.  228.  ^  VIII.  82.,  IX.  81. 

^  I.  20.,  II.  3.  44.  104.,  III.  55. f  iv.  16.,  &c. 
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chief  metroi>olitan  seats,  native  and  foreign,  of  tra- 
ditional knowledge.  We  shall  examine  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  information  procured  by  him  in  this 
way,  and  his  mode  of  turning  it  to  account,  with 
special  reference  to  the  several  degrees  of  unwritten 
evidence,  classed  in  a  former  page  as  Contempora- 
neous oral  testimony,  Tradition,  and  Mythology. 

Herodotus  assures  us,  and  his  text  contains  proof, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carefully  sifting  and  com- 
paring the  conflicting  reports  derived  from  different 
sources,  and  of  digesting  his  narrative  on  a  balance  of 
their  claims  to  confidence.^  His  method  was  thus, 
in  regard  to  more  recent  events,  closely  parallel  to 
that  of  the  modern  historian  in  dealing  with  con- 
temporaneous written  records ;  the  one  class  of  data 
being,  in  fact,  but  a  previous  reduction  to  writing 
of  those  statements  which  in  the  other  continued  to 
be  circulated  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  certain,  in- 
deed, that  the  best  accounts  of  the  European  wars  of 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  —  the  events  of  our 
own  time  which  offer  the  nearest  analogy  to  those 
narrated  in  the  more  authentic  parts  of  the  historian's 
work,  —  are  compiled  in  great  part  from  communica- 
tions derived  from  persons  who  bore  a  part  in  those 
wars.  To  take  a  nearer  case  of  illustration ;  were 
an  author  of  the  present  day  to  undertake  a  history 
of  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  or  even  of  the  pre- 
vious series  of  continental  wars,  he  would  still  find 
abundant  sources  of  information  in  the  testimony  of 
the  surviving  combatants.  The  case  here  put,  making 
allowance  for  difference  of  times  and  circumstances, 
would  be  virtually  that  of  Herodotus,  assuming  him 

^  I.  1.  sqq.  95.  214.,  iii.  9.  56.  121.,  iv.  8.  76.  sq.,  v.  44.,  vi.  84.,  vii. 
150.  214.,  Yiii.  94.  alibi. 
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to  have  first  commenced  collecting  materials  for  his 
account  of  the  Persian  war  at  a  date  equally  removed 
from  that  of  its  close.  The  chief  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  the  modem  writer  would,  in 
respect  to  this  particular  kind  of  data,  be  to  his 
advantage.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  histo- 
rical literature,  the  existing  stock  of  personal  know- 
ledge, in  proportion  as  it  is  less  indispensable,  be- 
comes less  available.  The  abundance  of  written 
documents  being  such  as  to  supersede  in  a  great 
degree  the  necessity  of  minute  personal  inquiries,  the 
author  who  institutes  them  lays  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  officiousness,  and  those  to  whom  he  applies 
are  the  less  inclined  to  indulge  his  curiosity.  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  he  wanted 
the  like  supplies  of  written  information,  would  have 
the  stronger  claim  on  the  memories  of  earlier  con- 
temporaries. His  narrative  therefore,  in  so  far  as 
resting  on  the  oral  testimony  of  informants  contem- 
poraneous with  the  events  narrated,  may  safely  be 
considered  as  authentic  in  substance,  whatever  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  the  inaccuracy  of  its  details, 
owing  to  error  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of  his  au- 
thorities, or  to  the  fallibility  of  his  own  judgement. 

7.  The  case  alters  when  we  go  back  beyond  the  Mythical 
epoch  to  which  such  contemporaneous  information  ***"  ' 
can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  reached.  That 
epoch  cannot,  on  the  most  indulgent  computation,  be 
extended  in  the  case  of  Herodotus  beyond  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  or  about  the  year 
520  B.C.;  assuming  him  to  have  been  born  in  484  B.C., 
to  have  commenced  his  researches  into  that  remoter 
period  about  the  age  of  twenty- four,  or  in  460  B.C., 
and  to  have  had  opportunity  of  consulting  persons 
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whose  memories  could  carry  them  back  fifty  or  sixty 
years  prior  to  the  last-mentioned  date.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  contemporaneous  oral 
testimony  gave  place  to  tradition ;  which  again,  some 
generations  further  back,  degenerated  into  mythical 
legend.  From  one  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  more 
or  less  defective  sources,  the  copious  details  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  events  prior  to  520  B.C.  must 
be  understood  to  be  derived.  The  monumental  re- 
cords of  those  times  supplied  but  a  meagre  and  flesh- 
less  skeleton  of  names  or  facts ;  prose  history,  in  so 
far  as  already  written  at  or  prior  to  that  date,  was 
exclusively  engaged  with  the  fabulous  heroic  age; 
epic  poetry  was  equally  restricted  to  the  same  class 
of  subjects;  and  the  few  notices  transmitted  by  the 
lyric  poets,  whose  sympathies  were  more  nearly 
identified  with  their  own  times,  were  so  desultory,  as 
rarely  to  be  intelligible  but  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  some  fuller  account  of  the  transactions  to  which 
they  referred.  The  question  then  occurs :  In  what 
mode  were  those  copious  narratives  of  the  events  of 
Grecian  history  from  the  Dorian  irruption  downwards, 
with  which  we  are  regaled  from  time  to  time  by 
Herodotus,  transmitted ;  and  what  degree  of  historical 
value  are  we  justified  in  attaching  to  them  ?  Which 
question  involves  another  of  great  importance  and 
equal  difficulty:  How  far  the  historical  inquirer  is 
entitled  to  assume  any  basis  whatever  of  fact  in  un- 
written or  purely  traditional  records ;  and  by  what 
principle  is  he  to  be  guided  in  any  particular  case, 
in  his  attempts  to  investigate  the  nature  or  extent 
of  that  basis  ? 
fppZA^l  The  principles  by  which  the  historical  research 
iog  iu  his-  of  this  work  has  been  guided  in  respect  to  those 
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questions  have  been  already  explained.^  It  will  here  toricai 
suflSce  to  offer  such  a  concise  summary  of  them  as  "^^^ 
may  facilitate  their  application  to  the  case  more  im- 
mediately before  us.  We  have  without  hesitation 
repudiated  the  hypercritical  doctrine  of  a  modem 
school  of  classical  antiquaries :  that  in  no  case  what- 
ever is  the  reality  of  any  event  or  person  to  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  it  can  be  authenticated  by  contempo- 
raneous written  evidence.  The  fallacy  of  this  doctrine 
is  more  than  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  inconsist- 
encies and  self-contradictions  in  which  its  advocates 
have  been  involved  in  their  attempts  to  enforce  it ; 
their  own  practice  being  in  perpetual  and  glaring 
conflict  with  their  theory.  It  has  been  shown  else- 
where^, that  if  this  dogmatical  rule  be  valid  at  all, 
it  must  be  valid  to  the  extent  of  a  condemnation  of 
nearly  the  whole  primitive  annals  of  Greece  down  to 
the  first  rise  of  authentic  history  about  the  epoch  of 
the  Persian  war.  This  condemnation  would  include 
not  only  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars,  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  other  legends  where  the 
existence  of  a  basis  of  fact  has,  even  by  the  more 
indulgent  class  of  interpreters,  been  admitted  to  be 
doubtful,  but  many  other  events,  the  reality  of 
which  has  scarcely  ever  been  questioned,  and  has 
even,  strange  to  say,  been  fully  admitted  by  the 
leading  advocates  of  this  same  theory  with  which 
such  admission  is  so  plainly  incompatible.  It  would 
set  aside  the  belief  in  a  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  in  an  iBlolian  or  Ionian  migration ;  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  of  the 

*  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii. ;   and  the  author^s  Remarks  on  two  Appendices  to  vol. 
in.  (3rd  ed.)  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.    Longman,  J851. 
^  See  Remarks  on  two  Appendice.^  &c.,  as  already  quoted  sup.  p.  311. 
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GrsBCO- Asiatic  republics  as  connected  with  that  mo- 
narchy. For  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  adduce 
authentic  contemporary  written  evidence  respecting 
any  one  of  those  events. 

The  more  rational  principle  of  research  here  pre- 
ferred is :  that  in  regard  to  the  remoter  ages  of  any 
people,  where  written  records  fail,  where  consequently 
the  primary  condition  pf  all  inquiry  is  an  absence  of 
positive  proof,  the  historical  critic  is  entitled  to  test 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  national  tradition  by  the 
standard  of  Speculative  historical  probability.  The 
results  of  such  speculative  inquiry  can  never,  indeed, 
possess  the  same  value  as  those  founded  on  authentic 
written  documents.  They  can  rarely  amount  to  more 
than  a  fair  presumption  of  the  reality  of  the  events 
in  question,  as  limited  to  their  general  substance,  not 
as  extending  to  their  details.  Nor  can  there,  conse- 
quently, be  expected  in  the  minds  of  different  in- 
quirers, any  such  unity  regarding  the  precise  degree 
of  that  reality  as  may  frequently  exist  in  respect  to 
events  attested  by  documentary  evidence. 

The  general  grounds  of  such  speculative  argument 
in  favour  of  an  element  of  truth  in  oral  tradition, 
admit  of  being  ranged  under  the  following  heads : 
First,  the  comparative  recency  of  the  age  in  which 
the  event  transmitted  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
and  the  proportionally  limited  number  of  stages 
through  which  the  tradition  has  passed:  Secondly, 
the  inherent  probability  of  the  event ;  and,  more 
especially,  the  existence  of  any  such  close  connexion 
in  the  ratio  of  cause  and  effect  between  it  and  some 
other  more  recent  and  better-attested  event,  as  might 
warrant  the  inference,  even  apart  from  the  tradition 
on  the  subject,  that  the  one  was  the  consequence  of 
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the  other  :  Thirdly,  the  presumption  that,  although 
the  event  itself  may  not  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
written  transmission,  the  art  of  writing  was,  at  the 
period  from  which  the  tradition  dates,  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  check,  in  regard  to  the  more  prominent 
vicissitudes  of  national  history,  that  license  in  which 
the  popular  organs  of  tradition  in  a  totally  illiterate 
age  are  apt  to  indulge. 

8.  The  portion  of  antient  history,  specified  in  a  Appiica- 
previous  page  as  forming  the  main  narrative  of  He-  |h'<^°ruies 
rodotus,  commences  with  the  accession  of  Gyges  to  J^^|J*^" 
the  Lydian  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  Herodotus, 
century  b.  c.  ;  and  the  events  of  earlier  date  to  which, 
in  the  form  of  retrospective  narrative,  he  assigns  an 
equal  degree  of  historical  value,  such  as  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  the  expulsion  of  the  Io- 
nian tribes  of  that  country,  and  their  occupation  of 
extensive  territories  on  the  coast  of  Asia,    extend 
several  centuries  farther  back.     It  forms  no  part  of 
our  present  object  to  test  in  detail  the  truth  of  these, 
or  other  legendary  chapters  of  Grecian  history,  by 
reference  to  the  various  degrees  of  speculative  evi- 
dence above  enumerated.  .    The  result  however  of 
any  such  analysis  would  tend,  no  doubt,  to  justify 
the  distinction  which  Herodotus  has  tacitly  drawn, 
between  the  historical  value  of  those  traditions  and 
that  of  others  recording   the   more   remote  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  nation ;   a  distinction  recognised  by  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  modem  critical  public. 
It  may  here  suffice  to  remark  that,  in  our  own  view 
of  the  case,  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  a 
broader  basis  of  fact  in  the  events  of  the  Dorian  pe- 
riod, is  that  which   has  above   been  classed  under 
the  third  head  :  the  presumption  that,  although  the 
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events  may  not  themselves  have  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  written  transmission,  tlie  art  of  writing  was  prac- 
tised in  the  age  when  they  are  supposed  to  have 
happened,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
license  in  which  the  popular  organs  of  tradition,  in 
the  absence  of  such  control,  are  apt  to  indulge.  The 
evidence  that  writing  was  so  practised,  has  been  ad* 
duced  in  another  part  of  this  work.^  That  evidence 
however  further  tends  to  show,  that  any  such  writ- 
ten check  on  the  license  of  fable  was  confined  to  the 
substance  of  the  transactions  recorded.  The  written 
monuments  of  that  period  contained,  as  we  have  seen, 
little  more  than  the  names  of  certain  lines  of  kings  or 
magistrates^  with  an  imperfect  notation  of  the  years 
during  which  they  held  their  office;  and  here  and 
there  perhaps  a  notice  of  some  remarkable  occurrence, 
and  that  more  frequently  of  a  sacred  than  a  political 
character ;  the  appearance  of  some  prodigy,  the  de- 
liverv  of  some  oracle,  the  enactment  of  some  stan* 
dard  law.  But  such  permanent  records,  even  of  the 
bare  names  of  persons  in  whose  times  important 
national  >noissiiudes  took  place,  would  help  to  per- 
petuate the  connexion  between  the  names  and  the 
vicissiiudes ;  and  in  so  far  prevent  the  latter  from 
being  either  consigned  to  oblivion,  attributed  to  otlier 

•  VoL  ni.  jv  S97.  ji.^q.  Tbc  ivv*«r.i  T«Kaoa:ion  of  Xkbdkr  *  Lectures 
oc  jka:>e£4  hissorr  ^Lod«3«>d.  St«\  1S5:2>  h*s  <.:2vp23eii  x  nam  snd  unex* 
^vsoi  ^iiiSoo  lo  the  list  of  iTQijrx^*  5c>.v.\Ar<  VcCi  e-ry:»ax:ii   t*  exnan- 

<i  <ttHT  Gtv^  wTtu::^.  IVf  reader  i*  rwVrwsi  lo  Lertsn?  xx.  tcL  i. ; 
frees  wiiScii  h  will  bee*  «2d5«>  :o  *i:b^.vs  ibe  f*CiOw:ni:  cxirfcrt*.  py^.  ISCL 
ls3L  - 1  ctTTYX  jvisKli^^  A-xiilvt  th«  lie  Ars  o:'  wniiui  w«5  kr>.^ws  to  Uie 
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Aib(&»  xber*  m»T  lar*  be^ra  t\n\"c.i*  of  ^ise  U*t  l.>.jc^  t7>d  of  i|ie 
irv!b:c»  fvc  llSc,     n>e  rn«5*s«*<  of  H^r*  43  Arc.v  *rcvAr  j»iio  t*"*  luTe 

d^Turs:ifft»oi  asUky  cftrnes  b»  £uxb  jcoarvXiU  f«r^bcr  ibjA  «-(  xt^  f4^^. 
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persons  or  times,  or  otherwise  fundamentally  per- 
verted and  misrepresented.  Besides  such  more  pro- 
perly historical  registers,  the  gradually  increasing 
practice  of  writing  for  ordinary  purposes  would  sup- 
ply other  collateral  means  of  preserving  the  memory 
of  transactions  not  themselves  recorded  in  writing. 
The  more  definite  allotment  and  settled  possession  of 
property,  with  the  more  regular  subdivision  of  the 
classes  of  citizens,  in  themselves  and  as  distinguished 
from  the  vassal  or  slave  population,  would  be  provided 
for  by  written  census ;  the  transfer  or  transmission  of 
property  by  written  conveyance  or  testament.  Such 
documents,  public  or  private,  form  a  sort  of  pivots 
on  which  would  hinge  the  memory  of  contempora- 
neous  persons  and  events ;  and  the  parallel  increase  of 
sepulchral  or  dedicatory  monuments,  commemorating 
the  actions  or  destinies  of  individuals  or  of  commu- 
nities, would  tend  more  directly  to  the  same  efi^ect. 
Abundant  scope,  however,  would  still  remain  for 
the  play  of  mythological  fancy.  The  particulars  of 
events  being  still  dependent  for  transmission  on  the 
popular  voice,  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  ca- 
price of  popular  fiction ;  to  the  substitution  of  super- 
natural agency  for  human  action ;  to  the  license  of 
figurative  imagery  and  poetical  embellishment;  to 
exaggeration  by  the  organs  of  a  successful  party ; 
to  suppression  by  their  opponents.  Such  influences, 
operating  through  a  series  of  generations,  might  suf- 
fice to  invest  the  original  nucleus  of  written  fact  with 
almost  as  dense  a  crust  of  mythology  as  envelopes 
the  legend  of  the  Golden  fleece  or  the  Trojan  war. 
Let  us  assume,  for  example,  the  names  of  Procles 
and  Eurysthenes  to  have  been  recorded  during  their 
own  lifetime,  as  the  first  Heraclid  sovereigns  of  Lace- 
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daBmon.  That  record,  without  any  detailed  account 
of  their  actions,  would  probably  have  sufficed  to 
impart  durable  substance  to  the  tradition  that  the 
Dorians  of  Sparta  were  foreign  conquerors,  not  the 
indigenous  race  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  would  not 
suffice  to  preserve  that  tradition  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  mythical  detail  which  it  actually  presents, 
not  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  for  he  dwells  but  little 
either  on  the  main  event  or  its  accessories,  but  in 
that  of  other  compilers,  who  drew  doubtless  from  the 
same  sources  to  which  he  must  have  resorted  had  he 
thought  fit  to  enlarge  on  the  subject.^ 

The  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which,  or  the 
agents  by  whom,  other  legends  of  the  post-Dorian 
period  more  specially  treated  by  Herodotus,  may 
have  been  handed  down  in  that  copiousness  of  cir- 
cumstantial detail  which  they  present  in  his  page,  is 
one  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  suggests  itself. 
We  have  seen  above  that  they  were  denied  the  be- 
nefit, not  only  of  detailed  written  record,  but  of  that 
metrical  aid  to  oral  transmission  enjoyed  by  the  fables 
of  the  heroic  age.  What  was  here  the  substitute  for 
this  expedient,  usually  considered  indispensable  in 
an  illiterate  state  of  society  for  the  preservation  of 
such  legendary  stories  ?  Were  there  in  the  Greek 
cities  fraternities  of  popular  story-tellers,  such  as  we 
read  of  among  certain  eastern  nations,  who  went 
about  reciting  the  later  national  vicissitudes  in  fa- 

^  8cc  ApoUodorus  and  Fausanios,  ap.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  n.  ch.  xvili . 
p.  1 .  sqq. ;  who  in  the  face  of  his  own  twofold  doctrine,  that  all  such 
legendary  lore  is  worthless  without  written  document?,  and  that  no  such 
documents  existed  in  Greece  prior  to  776  b.  c,  yet  recognises  (p.  7.  alibi) 
a  substantial  basis  of  fact  in  the  series  of  Sparto-Dorian  traditions  from 
the  Ileraclid  invasion  in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c.  downwards.  Sec  the 
author's  Remarks  on  two  Appendices,  &c.,  sup.  cit. 
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miliar  prose,  as  did  the  Homeric  minstrels  the  my- 
thical glories  of  older  times  in  hexameter  verse? 
Or  were  there  in  the  principal  states  professional 
"loghioi,"  or  depositaries  of  antient  lore,  such  as 
Herodotus  describes  in  Egjrpt,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  instruct  the  citizens  in  those  details  of  national 
history  which  the  state  annalists  disdained  to  re- 
cord ?  No  trace  exists  of  any  such  classes  of  men 
in  Greece.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
mere  form  of  colloquial  communication  between  an- 
cestor and  descendant,  the  memorials  of  the  remote 
past  could  have  been  maintained  in  that  varied  rich- 
ness of  fact  or  fiction  which  they  display  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  historian's  text.^ 

9.  The  mythological  mechanism  which  the  compilers  Mythoio. 
of  these  narratives,  whoever  they  were,  have  employed  Sanimof 
to  impart  spirit  to  their  tale,  is  somewhat  different  ^^^y  "** 
from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  earlier  period.     The  direct  intervention  of  the 
gods  is  now  rare.     Its  want,  however,  is  amply  sup- 
plied by  an  increase  of  the  secondary  order  of  divine 
agency,  consisting  of  oracles,  dreams,  omens,  and  pro- 
digies ;  which  are  accumulated  often   to  such  a  de- 
gree in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  as  to  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  human  action  as  effectually  as  the  personal 
interference  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.     This  indirect 
kind  of  supernatural  intervention  is  not,  indeed,  con- 
fined to  the  more  properly  mythical  portions  of  the 
historian's  narrative,  but  is  common  even  to  those 

^  Such  arc  his  long  and  complicated  accounts  (d.  iy.)  of  the  successive 
settlements  of  Spartan  colonies  in  Thera  and  different  parts  of  Libya ; 
and  the  little  less  precise  but  better-digested  narrative  by  the  Corinthian 
orator  in  v.  92.,  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  his  country  under  the 
Bacchiads  and  Cypselidao,  with  the  historian's  own  supplementary  notices 
of  Feriander  and  his  family. 
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which  rest  on  contemporaneous  authority.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  however,  it  is  more  actively  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  events  of  remoter  date. 

We  can  select  no  better  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks than  the  life  of  CrcBSUS,  which  forms  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  historian's  work. 
lAoi  This  monarch,  in  all  the  more  important  vicissi- 

Crams. 

tudes  of  his  life,  is  as  complete  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
destiny  as  any  hero  of  Homer  or  the  tragic  drama. 
The  declining  stages  of  his  career,  more  especially, 
hinge  on  a  train  of  oracular  announcements  of  im- 
pending fatality,  in  the  form  chiefly  of  prophetic 
warnings,  which,  ambiguous  or  even  deceitful  in  their 
terms,  and  by  consequence  misunderstood  or  misap- 
plied, are  but  so  many  seductive  instigations  to  the 
follies  or  faults  against  which  his  insidious  Mentors 
profess  to  caution  him.  It  had  been  foretold  by  an 
antient  but  neglected  oracle  that  he  was  to  be  the 
last  of  his  line,  and  that  the  sceptre  was  to  be  vio- 
lently wrested  from  his  hand.  He  is  warned  in  a 
dream  that  Atys,  the  favourite  son  of  the  two  he 
possessed,  the  other  being  deaf  and  dumb,  was  to  be 
slain  by  a  cold  steel  weapon.  To  avert  this  fatality, 
he  debars  the  youth  from  martial  exercises ;  but  is 
induced  by  his  entreaties  to  permit  him,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  confidential  friend,  to  take  part  in 
a  boar  hunt;  where,  by  an  accidental  shot  of  that 
friend's  javelin,  he  is  slain.  The  afflicted  father  con- 
sults the  Delphic  oracle  concerning  his  remaining 
son's  delivery  from  his  infirmity,  and  is  informed  that 
the  prince  will  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech 
on  a  day  of  great  calamity.  On  the  spread  of  the 
arms  of  Cyrus,  he  has  recourse  to  the  more  accredited 
oracles  of  the  age,  testing  their  claims  to  infallibility 
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by  proposing  to  each  a  miraculous  feat,  which  the 
Pythoness  alone  performs  to  his  full  satisfaction. 
She  thus  secures  his  boundless  confidence  in  her  god, 
and  rich  donations  to  her  shrine.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  faith,  he  consults  her  as  to  his  prospects  of  success 
in  an  attack  on  his  formidable  rival,  and  the  pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence  inspired  by  her  delusive 
answer  costs  him  his  kingdom.  To  his  further  in- 
quiries as  to  the  duration  of  his  power  the  oracle 
replies,  that  "  he  need  be  under  no  alarm  until  a  mule 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  Medes;"  the  absurdity 
of  which  alternative  confirms  him  in  his  fatal  security. 
After  his  first  defeat  by  Cyrus,  another  omen  of  his 
impending  fate  is  vouchsafed.  The  suburbs  of  his 
city  suddenly  swarm  with  snakes,  which  are  devoured 
by  herds  of  horses  hurrying  from  the  neighbouring 
pastures  to  partake  of  the  filthy  repast.  Scarcely 
have  his  soothsayers  time  to  expound  the  prodigy, 
when  his  empire  is  overthrown.  His  capital  Sardis, 
which  he  attempts  to  defend,  is  taken,  owing  to  an 
oversight  of  a  former  king  Meles.  The  concubine  of 
this  king  had  by  him  become  mother  of  a  lion-whelp, 
which  he  was  instructed  by  his  augurs  would,  if 
carried  round  his  city  walls,  render  them  impreg- 
nable. He  caused  his  monstrous  oflfspring  to  be  car- 
ried round  every  part  of  the  rampart  but  one  comer 
supposed  to  be  already  inexpugnable  by  nature ; 
and  at  that  corner  the  Persians  now  eflfect  their  en- 
trance. On  the  point  of  being  slain  by  a  Persian 
soldier,  Croesus  is  preserved  by  an  exclamation  of  the 
previously  dumb  prince,  now  suddenly  endowed  with 
speech,  as  had  been  foretold.  When  enveloped  in 
the  flames  of  the  pile  to  which  he  is  condemned  by 
Cyrus,  he  prays  to  Apollo  for  deliverance,  and  is  pre- 
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served  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  sent  by  the  god  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 
Detthof  The  interesting  and  beautifully  told  tale  of  the 
^*^  death  of  Atys  has,  in  itself,  apart  from  the  dreams, 
prodigies,  &c.,  on  which  it  hinges,  all  the  appearance 
of  being  made  up  of  purely  poetical  elements.  The 
calamity  is  announced  as  a  judgement  on  Crcesus  for 
the  vainglorious  presumption  displayed  by  him  in 
his  (itself,  as  we  have  seen,  fabulous)  interview  with 
Solon.  The  whole  adventure  proceeds,  accordingly, 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
The  name  Atys,  whatever  its  genuine  import  in  the 
Lydian  tongue,  becomes  in  the  Herodotean  legend  pal- 
pably significant  of  its  owner's  fate :  "the  youth  under 
the  influence  of  Ate,"  the  demon  of  judicial  blind- 
ness ;  and  under  that  influence  he  is  made  to  court  the 
destruction  to  which  he  is  doomed.  The  name  and 
character  of  Adrastus^,  the  constituted  guardian  and 
involuntary  destroyer  of  Atys,  are  equally  significant 
of  his  part  in  the  fatal  drama.  Adrastus  is  the  name 
of  the  hero  who,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  acts  as  the 
type  or  eponymus  of  Nemesiac  destiny.  It  was  as 
a  refugee  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  Nemesis,  which 
pursued  him  on  account  of  a  recent  fratricide,  that 
this  Phrygian  Adrastus  sought  an  asylum  at  the 
court  of  Croesus,  where  he  becomes  the  involuntary 
agent  of  the  designs  of  the  same  evil  genius  on  his 
benefactor.  His  Phrygian  pedigree,  which  represents 
him  as  "  son  of  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,"  does  not  tend 
to  add  historical  reality  to  his  character.     Even  the 

*  **  The  Doometl ;  **  from  o  privat.  and  ^iSpa<rK(o  fugio :  **  One  who  can- 
not escape  or  fly  from  bis  destined  calamities."  Adrastea,  "  The  Inevi- 
table,** is  hence,  in  the  same  Greek  mythology,  a  title  of  the  goddess 
Nemesis. 
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less  allegorical  part  of  the  story, — the  appearance  in 
a  distant  province  of  a  wild  boar,  so  fierce  and  for- 
midable as  to  require  for  his  destruction  an  army  of 
huntsmen  from  the  metropolis  under  the  command  of 
the  crown-prince,  —  sounds  more  like  a  prose  para- 
phrase of  some  Nestorian  episode  of  the  Iliad  than  an 
event  of  real  history. 

The  authenticity  of  some  of  the  other  more  striking  Crowus  on 
details  of  the  historian's  Lydian  narrative  are  open  to  *  ®  ^  *• 
question,  partly  on  internal  grounds,  partly  because 
a  different  account  is  given  of  the  same  transaction 
by  the  rival  annalist  Ctesias,  who  professed  to  give 
the  Persian  version  of  them.  In  a  question  as  to 
the  general  claims  of  the  two  authors  to  credibility, 
Herodotus  might  be  entitled  to  a  preference ;  and  se- 
veral of  the  variations  of  Ctesias  are  as  little  probable 
as  the  statements  of  his  predecessor.  But  on  some 
points  he  has  the  advantage ;  especially  in  omitting, 
as  does  also  Xenophon\  the  story  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  Croesus  to  the  stake,  of  the  repentance  of  Cy- 
rus,  and  the  delivery  of  the  captive  monarch  from 
the  flames.  It  seems  in  itself  far  from  probable  that 
a  Persian  fire-worshipper  would  have  degraded  his 
deity  to  the  oflSce  of  public  executioner ;  and  this  ob- 
jection is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  himself  in  another 
part  of  his  work.  Among  the  outrageous  acts  com- 
mitted by  Cambyses  in  Egypt,  he  caused  the  body  of 
the  late  king  Amasis  to  be  disentombed  and  burnt. 
Upon  which  the  historian  remarks  ^i  that  to  consume 
human  bodies  by  fire  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
Persians,  who  worshipped  fire  as  a  god.  Cyrus,  the 
type  and  Essence  of  genuine  Persian  patriotism,  would 

>  Cyrop.  VII.  ii.  9.  '  m.  16. 
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assuredly  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  act  of 
sacrilege. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  of  the  historian's  work,  if 
stripped  of  its  apocryphal  details,  presents,  of  histori- 
cal substance,  at  the  most  but  the  following  three  or 
four  principal  facts;  that  the  last  Lydian  monarch 
was  called  Croesus,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting Greek  oracles,  and  that  his  kingdom  was 
conquered  by  Cyrus.  It  hence  illustrates  in  a  very 
pointed  manner  the  remark  formerly  made,  that  when 
we  ascend  beyond  the  period  of  which  Herodotus  can 
be  supposed  to  speak  from  contemporaneous  data,  his 
historical  materials,  in  the  proper  sense,  resolve  them- 
selves into  little  more  than  the  existence  of  certain 
remarkable  personages,  under  certain  names,  as  the 
leading  actors  in  certain  remarkable  events ;  but  the 
particulars  of  their  lives,  characters,  personal  rela- 
tions or  performances,  remain  shrouded  under  that 
mythical  disguise  in  which  a  few  generations  of  po- 
pular transmission  sufficed  to  envelope  them. 
Battle  of  We  subjoin  one  more  example  borrowed  from  the 
'^^y^^  affairs  of  European  Greece,  the  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Thyrea  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.' 
That  these  two  states  should  have  agreed  to  decide 
an  important  national  dispute  by  a  combat  between 
300  chosen  warriors  on  each  side  is  certainly  a 
possible  circumstance.  But  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
which  constitutes  its  main  point  and  spirit,  is  both 
impossible  and  absurd.  When  the  battle  was  inter- 
rupted by  nightfall,  the  whole  600  combatants,  we 
are  told,  were  slain,  except  three, — two  on  the  side 
of  the  Argives,  one  on  that  of  the  Spartans, — who 

»  I.  82. 
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survived  under  such  circumstances  as  to  deprive 
either  party  of  positive  claim  to  the  victory,  and 
leave  the  quarrel  to  be  decided  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  warfare.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
how  impossible  it  is,  that  of  597  men  placed,  to  use 
an  expressive  foreign  phrase,  "hors  de  combat,"  in 
a  single  day's  action,  there  should  not  have  been 
a  very  large  portion  but  temporarily  disabled  by 
wounds  or  by  fatigue  ;  many  of  whom  consequently 
would  have  recovered,  and  either  have  effected  their 
return  home,  or,  if  animated  by  the  same  ferocious 
spirit,  might  have  renewed  the  combat  on  the  ensu- 
ing day.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  positive 
than  the  historian's  assurance  that  the  whole  697 
actually  died  on  the  ground.  He  is  even  at  pains 
to  inform  us  that  the  surviving  Spartan,  although 
his  countrymen  claimed  the  victory  on  the  strength 
of  his  successful  championship,  was  so  ashamed  of 
not  having  shared  the  glorious  death  of  his  299  com- 
rades, that  he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
portion  of  the  narrative  which  forms  its  cream  and 
spirit  being  thus  evidently  false,  it  is  the  less  easy 
to  judge  what  part  of  the  remainder  may  be  true. 
There  seems  however  no  reason  to  doubt  the  primary 
fact,  that  in  a  war  between  the  Spartans  and  the 
Argives  in  support  of  their  respective  claims  to  the 
disputed  frontier  district  of  Thyrea,  a  drawn  battle 
was  fought  between  nearly  equal  armies  of  the  two 
republics. 

10.  The  obstacles  which  the  state  of  society  in  the  Foreign 
age   of   Herodotus  interposed,   even   in    his   native  lie^otui, 
Hellas,  to  the   investigation  of  truth,  beyond   the  *"^'*** 
limits  of  what  has  here  been  defined  as  contem- 
poraneous oral  testimony,  were  still  more  serious  and 
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the  results  still  less  satisfactory,  where  the  same  in- 
vestigations extended  to  the  affairs  of  distant  foreign 
countries.  And  here  another  difficulty  presented 
itself  in  a  characteristic  defect,  not  so  much  of  the 
historical  research  of  Herodotus  as  of  the  literary 
culture  of  his  age,  the  prevailing  indifference  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  classical  Greek  literature,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  modem  Europe,  to  which,  and  to 
its  causes,  attention  has  been  devoted  in  our  previous 
pages.  Admitting  the  full  force  of  the  apology 
supplied,  in  the  special  case  of  Herodotus,  by  the 
elementary  state  of  intellectual  culture  at  large  in 
his  time,  it  yet  remains  difficult  to  understand  how, 
in  the  particular  line  of  literary  pursuit  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  one  so  zealous  and  otherwise 
indefatigable  in  his  researches,  should  not  have  been 
alive  to  the  extraordinary  benefit  to  be  derived  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  great  design  from  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  the  two  great  foreign 
nations,  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  who  figure  most 
prominently  on  his  scene  of  action ;  and  to  the  de- 
cided advantage  it  would  have  afforded  him  over 
rival  labourers  in  the  same  field.  The  accessibility 
in  his  day  of  both  Asia  and  Egypt  to  foreign  visitors 
offered  ample  facilities  for  study.  Since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  military  colonies  in  Egypt  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time,  that  country  abounded,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  in  natives  versed  in  the  Greek  tongue ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  number 
of  the  Greek  colonists  were  familiar  with  the  Egyp- 
tian dialect.  The  courts  of  the  Persian  emperor  and 
his  satraps  also  contained  many  Greek  adventurers, 
who  from  motives  of  interest  or  necessity  had  ac- 
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quired  a  competent  stock  of  tbe  linguistic  attain- 
ments to  which  men  of  letters  at  home  attached  so 
little  value.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
genius  of  Herodotus  was  here  neither  above  nor 
beyond  that  of  his  age,  and  that  he  was  contented  to 
borrow  his  notices  of  foreign  affairs  at  second  hand 
from  persons  qualified  to  impart  them  in  his  native 
tongue. 

Of  the  foreign  nations  to  whose  history  Herodotus 
devotes  any  large  share  of  attention,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  who  suc- 
cessively held  the  empire  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
Egyptians.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
both  the  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  possessed  writ- 
ten records  of  contemporaneous  events,  of  an  earlier 
date  and  more  copious  nature  than  those  preserved 
in  any  part  of  Greece.  It  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned whether  those  imperial  chronicles,  in  their 
greater  richness  of  detail,  were  of  a  more  trustworthy 
character  than  the  more  meagre  notations  of  the  Greek 
republics.  Much  of  the  amplification  that  might 
otherwise  have  formed  the  advantage  of  the  Asiatic 
records,  consisted  of  hyperbolical,  and  probably  in 
great  part  fabulous,  eulogies  of  the  virtues  and 
exploits  of  the  vainglorious  despots  who  ruled  those 
countries,  and  who,  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object 
of  personal  glorification,  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
punging or  corrupting  the  annals  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  question  however,  as  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  documents,  is  one  which  comparatively 
little  concerns  our  present  inquiry ;  the  inability  of 
Herodotus  to  read  or  understand  them  rendering  him 
as  dependent,  as  if  they  had  never  existed,  on  the 
popular  organs  of  tradition ;  a  tradition  which,  while 
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founded  doubtless  to  some  extent  on  written  memo* 
rials,  appears  in  much  of  its  detail  as  fabulous  as  the 
mjrthology  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
Awymn  Herodotus  dwells  but  slightly  on  the  remoter 
**"***^*  annals  of  central  Asia,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
himself^,  that  he  contemplated  a  separate  work  or 
chapter  on  Assyrian  history,  which  does  not  seem 
ever  to  have  been  composed.  The  Assyrian  tradi- 
tions, as  narrated  in  greater  detail  by  other  Greek  his- 
torians, form  themselves  into  three  more  prominent 
groups,  concentrated  around  the  biographies  of  as 
many  principal  personages,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  and 
Sardanapalus ;  upon  whom  all  or  most  of  what  was 
good  or  evil  in  the  race  of  native  heroes  and  hero- 
ines appears  to  have  been  accumulated.  Ninus,  the 
founder  of  the  empire  and  of  its  capital  Nineveh,  acts 
much  the  same  part  as  Menes  in  Egyptian  legend,  or 
Hellen  in  that  of  Greece.  Semiramis,  the  mighty 
queen  and  conqueress  of  the  eastern  world,  finds  her 
counterpart  in  the  Sesostris  of  Egypt.  The  history 
of  Sardanapalus,  the  indolent  voluptuary  whose  em- 
pire is  wrested  from  him  by  the  most  valiant  of  his 
vassal  chiefs,  is  an  evident  type  of  the  decline  of  his 
race  and  nation.  The  remainder  of  the  numerous 
series  of  Assyrian  kings  were  so  little  remarkable  for 
qualities  or  actions  of  any  kind,  that  their  Greek 
historians  consider  even  their  names  to  be  not  worth 
recording.  An  exception  was  made  by  some  writers 
in  favour  of  Memnon ;  a  hero  borrowed  from  Ho- 
mer, whose  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  was  very  na- 
turally converted  by  Graeco-oriental  fabulists  into  an 
eastern  prince,  sent  by  the  mighty  monarch  of  Asia 

^  I.  184. :   conf.  106. 
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to  support  his  vassal  Priam  in  his  last  extremity. 
Such  are  the  main  features  of  Assyrian  history  as 
embodied  by  the  popular  Greek  classics,  Ctesias, 
Diodorus,  and  others,  who  have  treated  it  in  detail.^ 
In  the  few  notices  on  the  subject  vouchsafed  by 
Herodotus,  he  differs  in  several  points  from  those 
authorities.  The  duration  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
is  limited  by  him  to  520  years ^,  commencing  in  1230, 
and  ending  in  710  B.C.  His  rival  and  opponent 
Ctesias,-who  advanced  special  pretensions  to  draw 
from  native  sources,  rated  it  at  1306  years,  com- 
mencing in  2182,  and  ending  in  876  B.C.  Berosus  the 
native  Babylonian  compiler  numbered  some  36,000 
years  as  the  duration  of  the  entire  Assyro-Chaldean 


^  Ap.  Clint.  Fast.  Hellen.  i.  p.  263.  sqq. 

'  1.95.  These  520  years  evidently  correspond  to  the  526  years  as- 
signed by  Berosus  the  native  Babylonian  annalist  to  the  forty-five 
Assyrian  kings,  who  occupy  nearly  the  same  chronological  position  in 
his  system.  Nor  can  we  have  better  proof  of  the  vagueness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  data  at  the  historian*s  disposal,  than  the  wide  discrepancy 
by  which  this  incidental  correspondence  between  the  two  authors  is 
counterbalanced.  With  Herodotus  these  520  years  form  the  whole  du- 
ration of  the  Assyrian  empire.  With  Berosus  they  form  but  a  single 
dynasty  among  the  many  which  he  enumerates.  With  Berosus,  Semi- 
ramis  is  the  first  queen  of  this  dynasty ;  with  Herodotus,  she  flourishes 
500  years  later,  about  the  close  of  the  entire  empire.  With  Herodotus, 
both  dynasty  and  empire  are  overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the  Medes ; 
in  Berosus,  no  such  revolt  is  alluded  to.  The  latter  compiler,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  in  his  Assyro-Babylonian  empire  a  dynasty  of  eight 
Median  kings,  reigning  234  years,  and  commencing  nearly  1000  years 
before  the  Assyrian  monarchy  of  Herodotus,  afler  the  break  up  of 
which  the  Medes  of  Herodotus  first  appear  on  the  stage.  That  the  520 
years  of  Herodotus  comprehended,  in  his  system,  the  whole  duration 
of  the  empire  which  in  the  system  of  Berosus  lasted  several  myriads  of 
years,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  with  Herodotus  the  founder 
of  the  empire  is  Ninus  son  of  Belus ;  which  two  personages  figure, 
in  every  variety  of  the  tradition,  as  the  chief  god  and  patriarch  of  the 
Assyrian  race ;  although  Herodotus  most  absurdly  makes  them  both 
descendants  of  the  Greek  Hercules.  Conf  Beros.  Fragg.,  Didot,  vol.  u. 
p.  509. 
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empire  which  corresponds  to  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
the  Greek  writers.^ 

We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  data  on  which  the  more  extended  but  unpublished 
oriental  researches  of  Herodotus  were  based,  from  an 
incidental  passage  of  his  Lydian  history^,  where  he 
informs  us  that  Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Greek  hero 
Hercules,  and  father  of  Agron,  founder  of  the  Hera- 
clid  dynasty  of  Lydia,  He  enters  somewhat  more 
in  detail  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  break  up 
of  the  empire  of  Ninus.  He  describes  it^  as  falling 
to  pieces  in  its  52 1st  year,  by  a  general  revolt  of 
the  vassal  provinces  against  the  supreme  government. 
The  antient  metropolitan  districts,  of  Assyria  proper 
with  its  capital  Nineveh,  and  of  Chaldea  with  its 
capital  Babylon,  continued  however,  each  for  a  time, 
to  maintain  a  separate  independence  * ;  the  latter,  it 
would  appear  from  the  somewhat  ambiguous  terms 
of  the  historian's  text,  under  a  remnant  of  the  old 
imperial  family.  The  Medes  of  the  upper  Euphrates 
now  became,  under  an  independent  dynasty  of  native 
sovereigns,  founded  by  a  popular  chief  named  Deioces, 
the  dominant  power  of  central  Asia.^  Nineveh  was 
conquered  by  Cyaxares  grandson  of  Deioces.^  Babylon 
continued  to  hold  out  until  reduced  by  Cyrus,  great- 
grandson  of  Cyaxares,  and  founder  of  a  new  Medo- 
Persian  dynasty.^  Labynetus,  the  reigning  sovereign 
of  Babylon  at  the  epoch  of  its  conquest  by  Cyrus, 
was  son  of  a  patriotic  queen  called  Nitocris,  and  sixth 

^  Clint,  loc.  citt.  The  dates  of  Ctesias  have  been  preferred,  with 
occasional  slight  variations,  by  almost  all  the  subsequent  native  Greek 
chronologers. 

«  I.  7.  '  I.  95.  ♦  I.  184.  sq. 

«  I.  106.  6  I.  190.  ''  I.  188. 
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in  lineal  descent  from  Semiramis.  According  to  this 
account  Semiramis,  instead  of  being,  as  represented  by 
her  popular  biographers,  the  mighty  conqueress  and 
extender  of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  would  be  either 
the  sovereign  under  whom  that  empire  was  subverted, 
the  Sardanapalus  in  fact  of  Ctesias ;  or  would  be  but 
a  petty  Asiatic  queen,  reigning  over  the  Babylonian 
remnant  which  Herodotus  describes  as  surviving  for 
a  while  the  general  wreck.^  Sennacherib^,  the  cele- 
brated Scripture  king  of  Assyria,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  as  flourishing  and  carrying  on  his  exten- 
sive wars  neariy  about  the  time  of  the  disruption ; 
whether  before  or  after  it  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
Sardanapalus^  is  also  incidentally  mentioned  by  name 
as  a  very  wealthy  king  of  Nineveh ;  but  here  again 
we  are  not  informed  whether  of  Nineveh  before  or 
Nineveh  after  the  disruption,  or  what  may  have  been 
his  character  or  ultimate  fate.  As  little  knowledge 
does  the  historian  aflfbrd  us  of  the  name  or  character 
of  the  hero  who,  in  his  tradition,  acted  the  part  of 
universal  conqueror  assigned  by  his  fellow  Greek 
annalists  to  Semiramis;  for  assuredly  such  a  con- 
queror, in  the  general  spirit  of  GrsBco-oriental  his- 
tory, could  not  have  been  wanting. 

11.  In  the  chronology  of  the  Median  empire  which  Median 
succeeded,  we  have  another  great  discrepancy  between       ^* 
the  leading   classical   authorities.^       Herodotus  has 
here  150  years  and  four  reigns,  commencing  about 
709  B.C.  and  ending  559 B.C.     Ctesias  has  317  years 

*  Cyrus  the  conqueror  of  Labynetus  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Deioces 
(i.  102.  sqq.),  in  whose  time,  or  immediately  before,  the  disruption  of  the 
old  empire  took  place ;  Semiramis  therefore,  the  ancestress  of  Labynetus 
in  the  sixth  degree,  must  have  been  contemporaneous  either  with  Deioces 
or  with  his  father. 

«  u.  141.  '  n.  150.  ♦  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  pp.  258.  261. 
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and  nine  reigns  commencing  in  876  B.C.  The  num- 
bers of  Herodotus,  as  tested  by  collateral  data,  seem 
here  preferable.  Admitting  however  his  framework 
of  fact  to  be  correct,  nothing  can  be  more  palpably 
fabulous  than  the  anecdotical  details  with  which  it  is 
filled  up  and  embellished.  The  whole  story  of  Dei- 
oces^,  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  is  a  pure  political 
romance,  composed  in  illustration  of  the  speculative 
theories  of  the  age  relative  to  the  origin  of  regular 
government.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, its  Median  province,  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
central  administration,  is  represented  as  still  further 
broken  up  into  its  primary  social  elements  of  separate 
households ;  without  law,  police,  or  courts  of  justice. 
Each  village  elder  therefore,  or  father  of  a  family, 
performs  within  his  own  immediate  sphere  the  func- 
tions of  magistrate ;  but  in  so  defective  a  manner  that 
the  consequence  is  universal  discontent.  One  alone 
among  these  patriarchal  judges,  by  name  Deioces, 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  so  adjusting  his  decrees 
as  to  give  unvarying  satisfaction  to  all  litigants.  The 
result  was  a  flocking  of  such  crowds  to  his  tribunal, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  shut  his  door  against 
their  importunities ;  alleging  that  he  could  not  allow 
his  own  private  affairs  to  go  to  ruin  by  gratuitous 
attendance  on  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours.  The  dis- 
order now  became  greater  than  ever ;  until  at  length 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  appointing 
Deioces  king,  of  supplying  him  with  a  body  guard, 
and  building  him  first  a  palace  and  then  a  fortified 
city,  called  Agbatana,  where  he  exercised  an  equita- 
ble but  unlimited  sway.  Cyaxares,  the  grandson  of 
Deioces  is  described,  in  the  same  conventional  spirit  of 

*  1.  95.  sqq. 
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political  fable,  as  doing  for  the  military  organisation 
of  the  state  what  his  predecessor  had  done  for  its  civil 
government,  by  dividing  the  national  forces,  which 
hitherto  all  fought  in  one  promiscuous  body,  into 
separate  corps  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  archers. 

The  only  historical  fact  which  could  at  the  best  be 
assumed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  this  luxuriant  growth  of 
didactic  fable  might  seem  to  be,  that  the  Medes,  on 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrian  emperor,  had 
found  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  king  of  their  own. 
Ctesias  however,  the  rival  authority,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  whole  story,  and  certainly  the  more  pro- 
bable version  of  the  two.  According  to  him  Arbaces, 
a  Median  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  revolts  against  his  effeminate  lord,  deposes 
him,  and  reigns  in  his  stead.  The  same  author  de- 
scribes  Agbatana,  the  newly  founded  city  of  Deioces 
in  the  legend  of  Herodotus,  as  the  antient  metropolis 
of  Media,  which  the  new  native  sovereign  naturally 
selected  as  his  place  of  residence.^ 

While  the  circumstances  which  mark  the  close  of 
the  Median  dynasty  in  the  page  of  Herodotus  are,  as 
will  be  seen,  no  less  palpably  mythical  than  those 
which  signalised  its  commencement,  the  intermediate 
transactions,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  subjugation  of 
provinces  of  the  old  empire  by  the  new  monarchs, 
have  a  greater  semblance  of  historical  truth.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  political  mythology  of  Herodo- 
tus is  usually  worked  up,  and  is  indeed  the  ordinary 
course  of  mythical  invention ;  the  beginning  and  end 
of  any  important  series  of  events  being  the  epochs 
which  commonly  supply  the  materials  most  favour- 

^  Ctes.  Frag.  Didot,  p.  35.  sqq. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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able  for  poetical  embellishment.  The  legends  of  the 
dream  of  Astyages,  the  last  Median  monarch ;  of  his 
consequent  bestowal  of  his  daughter  in  marriage  on 
Cambyses  the  Persian ;  of  the  exposure  of  her  son 
Cyrus,  by  order  of  his  grandfather;  of  his  provi- 
dential preservation,  and  his  dethronement  of  Asty- 
ages on  reaching  man's  estate,  while  narrated  by 
Herodotus^  with  all  the  gravity  of  authentic  history, 
enjoy  about  as  much  and  deserved  credit  with  the 
critical  public  of  the  present  day,  as  the  Roman  fables 
concerning  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  which  they  are 
the  evident  prototypes.^  Herodotus  himself  informs 
us  that  he  knew  in  all,  including  the  one  he  has 
given,  four  traditions  as  current  among  the  Persians 
concerning  the  birth  of  Cyrus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  dynasty ;  and  that  he  has  preferred 

»  I.  107.  sqq. 

*  The  analogy  between  the  two  stories  extends  even  to  such  particulars 
as  the  name  or  nickname  of  the  herdsman's  wife,  by  whom  in  each  case 
the  royal  infant  is  preserved ;  which  is  Spaco  the  "  She-dog,**  in  the 
Grajco-Persian  original,  and  Lupa  the  "She-wolf,"  in  the  Latin  copy. 
(Liv.  n.  4.)  The  correspondence  between  Herodotus  and  Livy  in  many 
other  fabulous  or  anecdotical  details  of  their  respective  narratives, 
strikingly  evinces  the  special  influence  which  the  work  of  the  former 
exercised  on  the  legendary  lore  of  the  early  Latin  logographers.  The 
story  of  Tarquin  and  the  poppy  heads  is  identical  in  substance  with  that 
of  Pcriander  and  his  corn  stalks.  The  devotion  of  the  300  Fabii  is  but  a 
paraphrase  of  that  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Thermopyla;.  The  combat  of 
the  three  Iloratii  and  three  Curiatii  finds  its  parallel  in  that  between  the 
300  Spartans  and  300  Argives  at  Thyrea.  The  Greek  origin  of  the  story 
of  Tarquin  and  the  Sibyl  also  betrays  itself  by  a  comparison  with  the  two 
similar  cases  of  Melampus  and  Tisamenus  in  Herodotus,  ix.  33,  34. 

.  The  contempt  for  historical  credibility  in  the  working  up  of  the  hy- 
perbolical element  of  these  anecdotes,  also  displays  itself  in  curiously 
parallel  forms  in  the  two  authors.  The  wild  impossibility  involved  in  the 
account  of  the  mutual  massacre  of  the  300  Argives  and  Spartans  at 
Tliyrea  has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  however  equalled  or  surpassed 
by  the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  300  patriots  who  fell  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cremera  left  behind  them  but  a  single  male  relative,  a  youth  of  ten- 
dor  years,  to  maintain  and  propagate  the  whole  subsequent  race  of  Fabii. 
Liv.  II.  49. 
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that  which  he  had  received  from  informants  who  ap- 
peared  to  him  more  studious  of  truth  than  of  flattery 
to  the  family  of  Cyrus.  ^  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  modern  commentators,  that  this  version  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  the  Median  account  of  the 
matter,  and  worked  up  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to 
save  the  national  honour  of  the  Medes :  Cyrus  being 
here  made  as  much  a  Mede  as  a  Persian ;  a  legiti* 
mate  descendant  of  the  Median  kings,  and  in  fact  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  throne.  The  Persian  account  was 
probably  that  transmitted  by  Ctesias^,  who  here,  as 
in  most  other  controvertible  points,  is  at  issue  with 
Herodotus.  According  to  Ctesias,  there  was  no  blood 
relationship  between  Astyages  and  Cyrus ;  the  latter 
was  a  native  Persian  chief,  who  headed  his  country- 
men in  a  successful  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Medes,  as  the  Medes  had,  a  few  generations  before, 
shaken  off  that  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  Cyrus  was  the 
husband  not  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
having  married  the  princess  after  the  dethronement 
of  her  father.  Here  again  the  only  substantial  fact 
that  can  be  elicited  from  this  conflict  of  fabulous  tales, 
is,  that  the  empire  of  central  Asia,  first  overthrown 
and  then  reconsolidated  by  the  Medes,  was  wrested 
from  them  in  their  turn,  and  transferred  to  the  Per- 
sians by  a  Persian  chief  called  Cyrus,  the  first  and 
greatest  sovereign  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  historical 
times.  The  accounts  of  this  monarch's  death^  were 
as  numerous  and  conflicting  as  those  concerning  his 
birth. 

»  I.  95. 

2  Ap.  Phot.  Bib.  cod.  lxxii.  ;  Didot,  Frag.  Ctes.  29.  §  1. 

3  Xcnoplion,  Cyrop.  viu.  vii. ;  Ctesias,  Frag.  29.  §  6. ;  Herodot.  i.  214., 
conf.  Mitford,  Hist  of  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  ed.  1822. 
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Egyptian  J 2.  But  the  Dortion  of  the  historian's  work  devoted 
to  Egypt  is  that  which  places  the  nature  and  value 
of  his  foreign  research  in  the  clearest  light,  owing  to 
the  more  accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
data  by  which  he  was  guided.  The  discoveries  of  the 
last  half  century,  while  they  have  demonstrated  the 
written  registers  of  Egypt  to  contain  contemporaneous 
notices  of  national  history  extending  back  to  a  very 
remote  epoch,  have  also  convincingly  proved  that  the 
historical  facts  embodied  in  those  registers  were,  as 
interpreted  by  native  authorities  to  the  Greeks,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  falsifications  and  perversions  as  in 
the  parallel  case  of  the  oriental  archives.  In  the  origi- 
nal Egyptian  documents  we  find  recorded,  with  more 
or  less  appearance  of  authenticity,  the  names  of  several 
scores  of  kings,  whose  reigns  extend  probably  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  from  2000  to  3000  years  prior  to 
the  Christian  era;  and  these  royal  names  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  sculptured  representations,  indi- 
cating their  proprietors  to  have  been  mighty  warriors 
and  conquerors.  In  the  tradition  received  by  Hero- 
dotus^ from  the  local  interpreters  we  find,  that  while 
the  numbers  of  those  years  and  reigns  are  multiplied 
to  an  extravagant  degree,  the  names  and  exploits  of  the 
kings  are  concentrated,  much  as  in  the  case  of  Ninus, 
Semiramis,  and  Sardanapalus,  on  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  peculiarly  prominent  and  in  part  to 
all  appearance  fictitious  personages.  The  remainder, 
also  as  in  the  case  of  Ass3nna,  are  dismissed^  as 
royal  drones,  or  "  rois  faineants,"  who  neither  attempted 
nor  performed  any  act  worth  recording.  The  entire 
series  of  Herodotean  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  from  the 

U.  99.  sqq.  *  u.  101. 
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foundation  of  tbe  first  human  dynasty  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  amounts  to  360 ;  a  conventional  number, 
probably  adjusted  to  that  of  the  primitive  solar  year. 
These  360  reigns  occupy,  according  to  the  historian's 
no  less  conventional  reckoning  by  generations,  a  pe- 
riod of  from  eleven  to  twelve  thousand  years.  ^  We 
have  a  Menes,  as  we  had  a  Ninus,  founder  of  the 
empire.  We  have  a  Sesostris,  as  we  had  a  Semiramis, 
conqueror  of  the  civilised  world.  We  have  an  illus- 
trious Egyptian  as  we  had  an  illustrious  Assyrian 
female  called  Nitocris.  We  have  no  Sardanapalus ; 
the  fall  of  the  Egyptian  empire  being  an  event  too 
recent  and  notorious  to  admit  of  its  being  worked  up 
in  so  purely  mythical  a  form.  The  other  ten  or 
twelve  kings  specified  by  name  as  belonging  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  series,  are  mentioned,  either 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  remarkable  works, 
pyramids,  temples,  canals,  constructed  by  them,  or 
are  themselves  the  heroes  of  marvellous  and  for  the 
most  part  absurd  or  trivial  anecdotes. 

Certain  of  these  Herodotean  names  can  be  recog^ 
nised  among  those  of  the  Egyptian  monuments; 
where  however  they  appear  with  accompaniments, 
and  in  a  chronological  order,  entirely  different  from 
what  they  ofler  in  the  summary  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian. The  "  Sesostris"  of  the  latter,  whose  splen- 
did career  forms  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole 
Herodotean  series,  whatever  element  of  fact  his 
genuine  Egyptian  biography  may  contain,  is  in  the 
version  of  the  historian  an  essentially  fabulous  per- 
sonage, the  mythical  type  or  genius  of  Egyptian 
heroic  enterprise.     No  ingenuity  of  modern  criticism 

1  n.  142. 
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has  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  this  name  with  the 
person  or  performances  of  any  single  king.  The 
exploits  of  its  owner  appear  to  be  a  concentrated 
exaggeration  of  those  actually  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  warlike  monarchs  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
eighteenth  or  Ramesseid  dynasty;  just  as  the  whole 
mass  of  Assyrian  martial  achievement  has  been  con- 
centrated, in  the  parallel  Assyrian  legend,  upon 
Semiramis.  But  the  genius  of  Sesostris  is  equally 
paramount  in  the  more  important  branches  of  inter- 
nal economy.  He  not  only  conquers  all  the  foreign 
countries,  but  he  digs  all  the  Egyptian  canals,  divides 
the  land  among  the  people,  apportions  the  land-tax, 
and  is  thus,  in  the  estimation  at  least  of  Herodotus, 
the  inventor  of  geometry,  and  by  consequence  of  all 
more  advanced  science  both  to  Egyptians  and  Greeks.^ 
The  fabulousness  of  the  cycle  of  360  kings  in  the 
tradition  vouchsafed  by  the  priests  to  Herodotus,  is 
well  maintained  by  the  physical  impossibility  of  the 
details  of  its  arrangement.  The  period  occupied  by 
the  first  341  comprised,  we  are  told^,  an  exactly 
equal  number  of  priests  of  Vulcan  ;  the  last  king  of 
the  royal  series  and  the  last  priest  of  the  sacerdotal 
series  being  moreover  the  same  person  ;  and  each 
scries  of  341  tallying  with  an  exactly  equal  number 
of  generations  of  men.  Herodotus  does  not  dis- 
tinctly assert  that  the  kings  succeeded  each  other  in 
a  regular  line  of  generation  from  father  to  son ;  but 
he  does  make  this  assertion  relative  to  the  341  priests. 
This  is  also  no  doubt  the  natural  construction  of 
his  statement  relative  to  the  kings;  the  thing  stated 
being  in  each  case  obviously  incredible  and  absurd. 

»  II.  108.  sq.  «  II.  142.  sq. 
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Another  example  of  the  systematic  deceit  practised 
by  these  reverend  impostors  upon  Herodotus,  is  their 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
those  Asiatic  invaders,  who  under  the  name  of  pastor 
or  shepherd  kings  act  so  important  a  part  in  the 
more  authentic  annals  of  the  country,  as  afterwards 
compiled  in  the  Alexandrian  age  by  Manetho  and 
Eratosthenes.  The  wilfulness  of  the  deceit  is  here 
apparent  through  the  figurative  veil  under  which  the 
truth  has  been  disguised.  After  describing  (always 
after  his  native  instructors)  several  of  the  largest 
pyramids  as  having  been  built  by  the  forced  labour 
of  the  population  under  a  dynasty  of  oppressive 
monarchs, — ^in  whose  time  also  the  temples  were  shut, 
and  the  country  in  other  ways  sorely  afflicted, — 
Herodotus  adds:  that  "so  great  was  the  hatred  of 
the  Egyptians  for  these  kings,  that  they  would  not  so 
much  as  pronounce  their  names ;  and  that  hence  the 
monuments  erected  by  them  were  commonly  called 
after  a  certain  shepherd  named  Philitis^,  who  about 
that  time  pastured  his  flocks  on  the  surrounding  plain." 

13.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  pecu-  Sudden 
liarity  of  the  Grasco-Egyptian  cycle  of  tradition,  and  from  my" 

^  II.  128.  This  shepherd  is  plainly  but  a  mythical  personification  of 
the  oppressive  dynasty  of  foreign  pastor  sovereigns.  His  name  Philitis 
also  appears  to  be  an  equally  obvious  variety  of  that  of  Philistim  or  Phi- 
listine, originally  borrowed  by  the  pastor  race  from  Pheles  or  Pelusium 
(the  Goshen  of  Scripture,  the  part  of  Egypt  in  which  they  first  settled), 
and  afterwards  carried  by  them,  when  expelled  from  that  country,  into 
Philistia  or  Palestine.  That  their  expulsion  took  place  not  long  before 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Chronicles  (vii.  21.),  where  two  sons  of  Ephraim,  Ezer  and  Elead,  then 
dwelling  in  Egypt,  are  described  as  having  been  slain  by  "  the  men  of 
Gath  (Philistines),  who  were  bom  in  that  land ; "  the  land  namely  then 
occupied  by  the  Israelites,  from  which  the  Philistines  then  settled  in  Gath 
had  lately  been  ejected,  and  into  which  they  naturally  continued  to  make 
predatory  inroads. 
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thicidto  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  parallel  legends  of 
E^y^n*  the  Asiatic  nations,  is  the  suddenness  with  which  it 
annab.  emerges,  about  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  its  close, 
from  the  mists  of  mythology,  and  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  authentic  history.  The  account  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
transition  is  as  distinct  as  it  is  important.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  Psammetichus,  fourth  king  of  Manetho's 
xxvith  dynasty  (670  b.  c),  foreigners,  he  informs 
us,  had  been  denied  free  access  to,  or  residence  in, 
Egypt.  This  monarch,  having  been  indebted  to  a 
body  of  Greek  piratical  adventurers  for  valuable  ser- 
vices against  rival  pretenders  to  the  throne,  took  them 
permanently  into  his  pay,  and  settled  them  with  their 
women  and  children  in  the  country.  From  this  epoch 
large  bands  of  Hellenic  mercenaries  formed,  like  the 
Swiss  in  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  the  most 
loyal  portion  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Psammetichus 
also  caused  young  Egyptians  to  be  instructed  by 
the  colonists  in  the  Hellenic  language  and  customs^ ; 
and  from  those  so  qualified  sprang  the  interpreters 
who  attended  Greek  travellers  in  Egypt.  "  Hence 
it  is,"  the  historian  adds,  "  that  since  the  epoch  of 
Psammetichus  the  Greeks  possess  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  afiiiirs  of  Egypt,  and  a  general 
harmony  exists  between  the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian 
accounts  of  its  history."  Accordingly,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  this  sovereign,  the  Egyptian  tradition  of 
Herodotus,  instead  of  that  confused  tissue  of  fables  of 
which  it  was  previously  made  up,  offers  a  continuous 
record  of  events  which,  as  tested  by  the  contempo- 
raneous native  monuments  and  by  the  parallel  light 

'  II.  154. 
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of  sacred  history,  may  advance  as  good  a  claim  to 
historical  accuracy  as  the  annals  of  Greece  during  the 
Persian  war.  It  were  indeed  under  any  circumstances 
to  have  been  expected,  that  the  tradition  of  this  latter 
period,  from  700  B.C.  downwards,  as  more  recent, 
should  have  a  better  chance  of  being  true  than  that 
relating  to  the  thousands  of  years  which  preceded ; 
but  it  was  not  natural  that,  without  some  special 
cause,  the  transition  from  fable  to  fact  should  be  as 
sudden  as  in  the  present  case.  Here  then  we  have 
an  example  of  the  superior  value  which  the  oral  tra- 
dition of  one  period  may  possess  over  that  of  another, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  incidental  circumstances. 
Those  circumstances  were  here  the  existence  of  Greek 
colonies  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent  check  which 
the  collateral  and  more  impartial  course  of  alien  tra- 
dition placed  on  the  license  of  the  native  authorities. 
For  the  Egyptian  history  of  Herodotus,  whether 
derived  from  indigenous  or  from  Hellenic  sources, 
still  remains  tradition ;  there  being  no  reason  to  be« 
lieve  that  his  countrymen  settled  in  Egypt  kept  more 
regular  records  of  the  afi^airs  of  their  adopted  country 
than  their  kinsmen  at  home  of  those  of  the  parent 
states.  The  argument  may  be  further  illustrated  by 
the  parallel  cases  of  Media  and  Lydia.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Median  empire  is,  in  the  chronology  of 
Herodotus,  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  accession 
of  Psammetichus ;  but  the  accounts  of  that  foundation, 
of  the  founder,  of  the  dynasty  which  he  established, 
and  of  the  events  in  which  it  terminated,  are  as  fabu- 
lous as  they  are  contradictory.  Had  Greek  colonies 
been  settled  in  Media  at  the  same  time  as  in  Egypt, 
our  notices  of  the  former  country  during  the  subse- 
quent period  might  have  been  as  distinct  as  those  of 
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Egypt  since  Psammetichus,  The  case  of  Lydia,  on 
the  other  hand,  resembles  that  of  Egypt.  The  nume- 
rous Greek  colonies  settled  in  and  around  the  Lydian 
territory,  secured  to  the  tradition  of  the  MermnadaB, 
in  substance  at  least,  an  authenticity  similar  to  that 
which  the  later  Egyptian  dynasties  owed  to  a  similar 
cause. 
Birading  The  establishment  of  these  colonies  by  Psamme- 
Uanand  tichus,  with  the  measures  adopted  by  himself  and 
thS^gy"^"  his  successors  for  the  spread  of  the  Greek  tongue  in 
Egypt,  also  explains  a  peculiarity  which,  in  the  page 
of  Herodotus,  distinguishes  the  theological  element 
of  Egyptian  fable  from  that  of  oriental  fable :  the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  former  is  mixed  up  with 
the  native  Greek  mythology.  The  Greek  colonists 
have  here  evidently  lent  their  aid  to  the  work  of 
fiction,  as  effectually  as  to  the  cause  of  truth  in 
secular  history.  A  large  portion  of  the  mythical 
anecdotes  introduced  by  Herodotus  to  season  the 
dryness  of  Egyptian  history,  are  pure  Greek  fables, 
incorporated  by  the  Egyptian  archseologers,  very 
clumsily  in  most  cases,  with  their  own  genuine  le- 
gends, for  the  purpose  of  indulging  and  encouraging 
the  popular  notion  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  connexion 
of  their  own  system  of  mythology  with  that  of 
Egypt.     A  few  examples  are  subjoined : 

At  Chemmis,  a  city  of  upper  Egypt,  Herodotus^ 
was  shown  a  fine  temple,  with  a  grove  of  palm  trees, 
dedicated,  as  the  local  antiquaries  assured  him,  to 
Perseus  son  of  Danae,  adorned  with  the  hero's  statue 
and  that  of  his  mother,  and  where  gymnastic  games 
were  held  in  his  honour.     The  account  given  by  the 
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same  authorities  of  the  origin  of  this  sanctuary  was, 
"  That  Perseus  was  himself  a  citizen  of  Chemmis  in 
right  of  his  grandfather  Danaus,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  town ;  that  the  hero,  having  been  informed  by 
his  mother  of  the  particulars  of  his  origin  and 
ancestry,  had,  when  on  his  expedition  to  Libya  to 
fetch  the  Gorgon's  head,  been  at  pains  to  visit  the 
seat  of  his  forefathers ;  that  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived, both  by  his  own  relatives  and  the  other 
citizens,  who  had  decreed  him  a  temple  and  divine 
honours ;  and  that  he  had  since  been  in  the  habit, 
from  time  to  time,  of  repeating  his  visits  to  the 
place."  In  proof  of  the  latter  assertion  they  showed 
Herodotus  a  sandal,  which  the  hero  on  one  of  these 
visits  had  accidentally  left  behind  him;  and  the 
finding  of  which  caused  an  unusually  abundant  har- 
vest throughout  Egypt.  AVhat  may  have  been  the 
real  name  or  character  of  this  deity  we  shall  not 
here  inquire.  This  much  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Egyptian  theology,  that  the  account  given  to  He- 
rodotus is  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end ;  a  fiction 
concocted  by  the  priests  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
legends  supplied  by  the  Hellenic  colonists,  for  the 
purpose  of  deluding  confiding  Greek  travellers ;  and 
with  good  success  apparently,  in  the  case  of  Herodo- 
tus. Equally  absurd  is  the  story  of  the  king  Pro- 
teus, into  whom  the  same  ingenious  mythographers 
converted  the  sea-god  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  their 
version  of  Homer's  legend  of  the  adventures  of  Me* 
nelaus  and  Helen  in  Egypt,  on  which  the  historian 
has  a  most  elaborate  commentary.^     In  some  other 

^  II.  112.  sqq. :  conf.  infra,  Cb.  vi.  §  13.,  for  additional  proof  of  the 
repugnance  of  all  these  stories  to  the  genuine  Egyptian  mythologj. 
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instances  we  find  the  Egyptians  themselves  resisting* 
the  attempts  to  palm  European  fables  on  their  legen- 
dariam,  when  the  proposed  innovations  appeared 
less  creditable  to  their  national  dignity.  The  story, 
for  example,  of  the  Greek  Hercules  having  been  seized 
on  his  passage  through  Egypt,  of  his  having  been  led 
out  bound  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  having,  on 
his  approach  to  the  altar,  burst  his  bands  and  slain 
the  whole  multitude  assembled  to  witness  his  immo* 
lation,  though  quite  as  good  a  one  in  itself  as  the 
Chemmite  account  of  his  ancestor  Perseus,  is  dis- 
missed as  an  idle  Greek  fiction.^  The  mode  in  which 
this  spurious  species  of  mythology  was  gradually 
worked  up,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  attempt 
which  seems  to  have  been  making  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  to  appropriate  to  the  Helleno-Thracian 
courtesan  Rhodopis  the  honour  of  having  erected 
one  of  the  larger  pyramids ;  an  absurdity  which  He- 
rodotus does  not  consider  unworthy  of  an  elaborate 
confutation.^ 
Geogrm.  In  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the  historian's 

£l^h3^  geographical  information,  we  possess  an  important 
Herodotus.  gQurcc  of  strfctly  authentic  evidence  which  fails  in  the 
purely  historical  element  of  his  narrative ;  his  own 
testimony  as  a  contemporary  and  an  eye-witness ;  as 
a  traveller  in,  and  observer  of,  the  countries  described. 
Wherever  he  speaks  in  this  capacity  his  personal 
credit  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  truth  of  what 
he  states.  The  case  is  diflerent  where,  as  a  geo- 
grapher also,  he  is  dependent  on  the  statements  of 
others.  The  temptations  to  fraud,  with  the  facilities 
for  its  exercise  on  the  part  of  second-hand  authorities, 

^  II.  45,  '  n.  134.  sq. 
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were  even  greater  in  matters  of  geographical  than  of 
historical  inquiry ;  such  temptations  being  limited  in 
the  latter  case  chiefly  to  the  past,  and  to  events  pre- 
ceding  the  age  of  the  inquirer ;  but  in  the  former 
case  extending  also  frequently  to  the  present.     Even 
the  boldest  vender  of  fictions  would  hardly  venture  to 
state  to  a  younger  contemporary  a  broad  falsehood 
regarding  events  of  his  own  early  days,   where  it 
would  be  so  easy,  from  honester  sources,  to  evict  the 
fraud.     But  the  native  of  a  remote  country,  or  a 
traveller  returned  from  exploring  it,  would  have  less 
scruple  in  diverting  himself,  if  so  inclined,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  were  not  likely  to  obtain  simi- 
lar means  of  testing  his  veracity.     Hence,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  geographical  information  given 
by  Herodotus  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience  is 
ascertained  to  be  true,  and  the  remainder,  where  no 
such  proof  of  his  good  faith  can  be   produced,   is 
either  probable  or  credible,  there  is  no  portion  of  his 
work,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  where  impos- 
sibilities and  improbabilities  are  more  profusely  ac- 
cumulated than  in  his   accounts  at  second  hand  of 
regions  not  visited  by  himself. 
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1.  MEBITB  Ain>  DEFECTS  OV  HBRODOTU8  AS  A  HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY. 
TO  BB  RSTIMATXD  Df  THIS  SPIRIT  OF  HIS  AGE  — 2.  HIS  RSUGIOK  AND 
SUPERSTITION.  —  3.  INFLUENCE  OF  HIS  SUPERSTITION  ON  HIS  JUDGEMENT. 
ORACLES.  OMENS  AND  PRODIGIES.  DREAMS.  —  4.  HIS  THEORIES  OF  IN- 
TERPRETATION. DIRECT  INTERPOSITION  OF  THE  GODS.  HIS  RESERVE 
CONCERNING  THE  **  MYSTERIES.'* — 5.  HIS  THEORY  OF  SPECIAL  NEMESIS.  CB<E« 
BUS.   CAMBY8E8.    CLEOMENBS. — 6.  MURDER  OF  THE  PERSIAN  ENYOYS.  XERXES 

AND  ARTABANUS. 7.    HIS  LOVE     OF    THE     MARVELLOUS.      PERSIAN   SKULL. 

BALD  MEN  AND  GOAT-FOOTED  MEN.  HIS  THEORY  OF  THE  MARVELLOUS. — 
8.  EXTREMITIES  OF  THE  EARTH.  GOLD  REGIONS.  MARVELS  OF  INDIA.  ETHIO- 
PIA. HYPERBOREANS.  ARABIA.  LIBYA.  ECCENTRIC  CUSTOMS. — 9.  IMPOSITIONS 
PRACTISED  ON  HERODOTUS.  —  10.  HIS  EXCURSIVE  ANECDOTES  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL GOSSIP.  CORINTHIAN  HISTORY  AND  COURT  SCANDAL.  ^-11.  SOLON. 
SPARTO-ME88ENIAN  WARS.  CYRENE.  AFFAIRS  OF  SAM06.  —  12.  HIS 
SPIRIT  OF  HYPERBOLE.  EXPEDITION  OF  XERXES.  —  13.  HIS  SELF-CONTRA- 
DICTIONS. THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON.  IGNORANCE  OF  THE  GREEK  MARI- 
NERS. PERSIAN  IGNORANCE  OF  GREECE.  EGYPTIAN  ECCENTRICITY. —  14. 
CLAIMS  OF  HERODOTUS  TO  RANK  AS  A  CRITICAL  HISTORIAN.  SCYTHIAN 
EXPEDITION  OF  DARIUS.  ESTIMATE  OF  DISTANCE  BY  DAYS*  JOURNEYS. — 
15.  ESTIMATE  OF  TIME  BY  GENERATIONS,  AND  BY  REIGNS  OF  KINGS.  WANT 
OF     A    STANDARD     CHRONOLOGICAL     ERA.        OTHER     NUBfERICAL    ANOMALIES. 

BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLJE 16.  INVASION  OF  EGYPT  BY  CAMBYSES.     WALLS 

OF  BABYLON.—  17.  PERSIAN  LOVE  OF  DEMOCRACY. —  18.  HISTORIAN*S  OEO- 
GRAPniCAL  CRITICISM.  CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  AFRICA.  CASPIAN  SEA. 
CHANGES  OF  SEASONS.  RISE  OF  THE  NILE.  —  19.  HIS  PHILOLOGICAL  CRI- 
TICISM. UIS  MYTHOLOGICAL  CRITICISM.  —  20.  HIS  IMPARTIALITY.  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  PERSIANS. — 21.  HIS  IMPUTED  FAVOUR  TO  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS, AND  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  —  22.  HIS  JUDGEMENT  OF 
THE  TUESSALIANS,  ARGIVES,  THEBANS,  MINOR  GREEK  STATES.  —  23.  AN- 
TAGONISM OF   THEBES   AND  ATHENS.  '*  MALIGNITY  *'   OF   HERODOTUS. 

Merita  and  1.  HiTHERTO  we  have  Considered  the  research  of 
Hf^otus  Herodotus  rather  with  reference  to  the  data  by 
to  *cii*'  wWch  it  was  guided,  than  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
thority.  has  availed  himself  of  those  data.  A  certain  share 
of  consideration  has,  it  is  true,  been  given  also  to  the 
latter  subject,  the  two  being  in  some  measure  in- 
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separable.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  direct  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  historical  merits  of  the  work 
as  dependent  on  those  of  the  author ;  to  the  degree 
of  sound  judgement  or  good  faith  displayed  by  him  in 
the  treatment  of  the  materials  which  the  zeal  and 
diligence  of  his  investigation  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herodotus  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  his  age  and  country,  a 
sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as  well  as  a  writer  of 
power  and  genius,  and  that  he  possessed  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  life  and  character.  Still  less  can 
it  reasonably  be  questioned  that  he  was  an  essentially 
honest  and  veracious  historian.  Such  he  has  been 
admitted  to  be  by  the  more  impartial  judges  both  of 
his  own  and  subsequent  periods  of  antient  literature, 
and  by  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  the  modem 
public.  Rigid  in  fact  as  has  been  the  scrutiny  to 
which  his  text  has  been  subjected,  no  distinct  case  of 
wilful  misstatement  or  perversion  of  fact  has  been 
substantiated  against  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
severity  of  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  evidence  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with 
the  greatest  temptation  to  falsehood,  there  was  the 
least  apparent  risk  of  detection.  Every  portion  indeed 
of  his  work  is  pervaded  by  an  air.  of  candour  and 
honest  intention,  which  the  discerning  critic  must 
recognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
author.  We  may  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  rest 
satisfied  that  the  properly  historical  portions  of  his 
narrative,  even  where  not  positively  authenticated, 
are  at  least  digested  in  what  appeared  to  him  the 
most  accurate  manner,  according  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  most  trustworthy  authorities. 
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But  while  thus  doing  full  justice  both  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attributes  of  the  historian,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact,  that  there  were  secondary 
causes  inherent  in  his  own  genius  and  in  that  of  his 
age  tending  to  counteract,  often  in  a  very  serious 
degree,  the  beneficial  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  to 
render  him  at  times,  unconsciously  perhaps  and  with 
the  best  intentions,  a  partial  and  superficial  as  well 
as  an  erroneous  reporter  of  facts  and  events.  We 
shall  here  briefly  enumerate  the  more  prominent  of 
these  causes,  and  endeavour  in  the  sequel  by  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  their  eflfects. 

First,  the  influence  which  the  popular  superstition 
of  his  age  exercised  on  his  judgement. 

Secondly,  his  love  of  the  marvellous,  as  observed 
or  imagined  by  him  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
nature  apart  from  divine  or  preternatural  agency. 

Thirdly,  his  desire  to  impart  variety  and  eff^ect  to 
his  narrative,  by  interesting  or  entertaining  anecdotes, 
striking  historical  combinations,  and  other  similar 
expedients. 

The  first  two  of  the  above  three  causes  might  be 
classed  conjointly  under  the  general  head  of  Credulity. 
The  charge  of  credulity  which  we  have  ventured  to 
prefer  against  Herodotus  is  one  the  abstract  validity 
of  which  even  his  most  ardent  admirers  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  ventured  to  deny.     It  is  one,  however,  which 
they  have  very  generally  exerted  themselves  to  evade, 
by  palliating,  explaining  away,  or  even  justifying  the 
defect  imputed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
TobeesU-  charge   itself  ineflfective   or  nugatory.      The  more 
the  spirit     comprehensive  ground   of  apology  has  been,   that 
of  his  age.    jJero(Jotus  was  credulous  only  in  so  far  as  he  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  universal  credulity,  and  only  in 
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matters  a  belief  in  which,  according  to  the  then 
existing  standard  of  science  and  civilisation,  was  not 
considered  incompatible  with  good  sense  and  sound 
judgement  in  the  general  affairs  of  life;  while  the 
few  who  aflTected  to  be  raised  above  such  vulgar  im- 
pressions were  viewed,  and  often  with  justice,  rather 
as  presumptuous  sceptics,  than  esteemed  as  men  of 
liberal  minds.  The  tendency  of  this  apology,  even 
if  valid,  would  be,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  the 
imputation  which  it  repudiates,  to  depreciate  the 
character  of  the  historian.  If  Herodotus  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ordinary  men  of  his  age,  he  may 
then  fairly  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  ordinary 
men.  But  if  he  is  to  be  ranked,  as  it  has  here  been 
proposed  to  rank  him,  among  the  master  minds  of 
his  age,  he  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  those 
master  minds.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  other  great  intellects  of  his  time 
stood,  in  regard  to  this  particular,  on  a  different 
ground  from  that  which  he  himself  occupies.  Hero- 
dotus was  contemporaneous  with  Pericles  and  Anax- 
agoras,  with  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes.  Of  the 
two  former  he  was  a  greatly  younger  contemporary. 
He  was  yet  a  boy  when  Pericles  had  begun  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  Athens.  His  own  age  and  habits  of 
thought,  therefore,  might  have  been  identified  with 
the  more  advanced  state  of  enlightenment  which 
Pericles  had  bequeathed.  The  comparative  freedom 
of  these  four  remarkable  men  from  the  petty  super- 
stitions and  prejudices  which  exercised  so  powerful  a 
sway  on  the  mind  of  Herodotus,  abundantly  shows 
that  the  term  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  as  here  employed 
by  his  apologists,  must  be  restricted  to  the  vulgar  or 
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popular  spirit,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  historian's 
more  enlightened  contemporaries. 

To  palliate  this  defect  on  the  ground  here  pro- 
posed would  be  doing  Herodotus  injustice  in  two 
ways ;  first  by  degrading  him,  as  a  subject  of  critical 
biography,  to  a  lower  level  than  that  on  which  he 
deserves  to  stand ;  secondly,  by  blinding  ourselves  to 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The  ano- 
malies of  such  a  genius,  even  when  constituting 
blemishes,  always  supply  subject  of  interesting  con- 
templation to  the  student  of  human  nature;  and  a 
striking  anomaly  in  the  genius  of  Herodotus  is  pre- 
cisely this  combination  of  sound  judgement,  and  even 
at  times  critical  scepticism,  in  the  real  aflfairs  of  life, 
with  an  almost  puerile  deficiency  of  the  same  facul- 
ties as  brought  to  bear  on  the  concerns  of  the  world 
unknown,  real  or  imaginary.  Nor  is  this  peculiarity 
of  human  character,  if  such  it  be,  one  of  rare  occur- 
rence: but  might  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of  re- 
markable men  of  every  age,  not  excepting  that  in 
which  we  live,  boasting,  as  it  justly  may,  a  degree  of 
enlightenment  far  exceeding  that  of  the  most  en- 
lightened period  of  Greek  civilisation. 

Restricting  however,  as  above  proposed,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  term  Spirit  of  the  age  to  its  vulgar  or 
popular  spirit,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  historian 
was,  both  in  this  and  in  almost  every  other  prominent 
trait  of  his  character,  the  ennobled  type  of  the  vulgar 
or  popular  genius  of  Hellenism ;  and  that  too  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  Hellenism  even  than  the  one  in  which 
he  himself  flourished.  Every  reader  who  has  studied 
the  general  progress  of  Greek  social  life  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  b.  c,  must  have  felt,  in  pe- 
rusing the  history  of  Herodotus,  that  its  author  was 
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a  man  of  primitive  habits  and  ideas,  whose  feelings 
were  associated  with  what  is  familiarly  called  "  the 
good  old  time,"  rather  than  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  We  continually  forget,  when  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  spirit  of  his  narrative,  though 
frequently  reminded  by  the  letter  of  his  text,  that  he 
lived  and  wrote  during  the  stirring  vicissitudes,  social 
and  political,  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  figure 
him  to  ourselves  rather  as  a  contemporary  of  the 
Solon,  the  Croesus,  or  the  Miltiades,  whom  he  cele- 
brates, than  of  the  orators,  sophists,  and  philosophers 
of  the  public  for  which  he  wrote. 

It  is  only  by  a  right  appreciation  of  these  peculi- 
arities of  the  historian's  genius  that  we  can  do  justice 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  work.  Such  however, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
been  usually  judged  by  his  modem  commentators. 
Their  treatises  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  more 
than  eulogies  qualified  by  a  few  gentle  strictures  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  even  the  semblance  of  critical 
impartiality.  Dazzled  by  the  rich  profusion  of  his 
historical  facts,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  historical 
combinations,  by  the  charm  of  his  style,  by  the  truth- 
fulness of  intention  and  amiability  of  temper  which 
beam  in  every  page,  and  by  the  entertainment  de- 
rived even  from  the  defective  portions  of  his  nar- 
rative, they  are  led  to  place  his  work  and  himself,  in 
regard  to  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  historian,  on 
the  same  level  with  that  occupied  by  Thucydides; 
and  then,  with  a  natural  anxiety  to  maintain  him  at 
that  level,  are  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  with  a  few 
apologetic  remarks  those  other  less  creditable  cha- 
racteristics, a  due  consideration  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  right  estimate  of  his  genius. 
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HUrdi.         2.  As  introductory  to  any  remarks  on  the  "cre- 
**"*  dulity  of  Herodotus,"  in  its  more  immediate  con- 

nexion with  the  prevailing  superstition  of  his  age,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  a  concise  view  of  his  religious 
opinions  in  general.  Every  part  of  his  work  exhibits 
a  mind  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  natural  religion;  of  the  all-per- 
vading power  and  influence  of  the  Deity;  of  the 
unerring  course  of  his  retributive  justice;  of  the 
weakness  and  vanity  of  his  human  creatures,  and  of 
their  obligation  to  implicit  reliance  on  his  providence 
and  pious  submission  to  his  decrees.  Thus  far  the 
primary  elements  of  the  historian's  religious  faith 
rest  on  a  solid  basis  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and 
are  frequently  inculcated  with  a  moral  dignity  of  sen- 
timent and  expression,  which  strangely  contrasts  with 
the  respect  elsewhere  shown  by  him  for  the  variety  of 
modes  in  which  those  essential  truths  were  corrupted 
or  perverted  in  the  popular  paganism  of  his  day. 

The  foundation  of  his  own  creed  was  the  dogma  of 
Fatality  or  Predestination  ;  a  dogma  common  to  him, 
not  only  with  the  standard  theologians  of  primitive 
Greece,  but  with  those  of  purer  systems  of  religion. 
It  is  one  as  undeniable  in  theory,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  in  practice  with  those  other  essential  truths 
which,  whether  in  pagan  or  in  christian  countries, 
render  the  influence  of  religion  actively  beneficial  in 
the  conduct  of  human  afiairs.  Herodotus  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty ;  for  the  despotic 
supremacy  of  Fate  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men,  while  fully  recognised  in  his  system,  and  pro- 
ductive occasionally  of  somewhat  strange  anomalies, 
is  seldom  put  forward  in  a  prominent  form,  or  point- 
edly enforced  in  practice.     Men  are  every  where  as- 
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sumed  to  be  in  so  far  free  agents  as  to  be  responsible 
to  the  gods ;  on  whose  favour  they  establish  a  claim 
by  their  virtues  and  great  actions,  while  their  crimes 
and  follies  are  visited  sooner  or  later  with  divine 
vengeance.  The  gods,  while  subject  in  theory  to 
the  same  primary  law  of  Fate,  and  acting  but  as 
ministers  of  her  decrees,  are  also  represented,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  as  independent  powers, 
controlling  and  directing  the  affairs  of  men,  chiefly 
by  means  of  oracles,  prodigies,  omens,  dreams,  or 
even,  though  more  rarely,  by  immediate  personal 
interposition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  expression  God,  in  the 
historian's  ordinary  allusions  to  the  controlling 
power  of  Providence,  is  almost  invariably  used  in 
the  singular  number.  This  would  seem  to  imply  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  unity  in  the  Deity,  distinct 
from,  and  prior  to^  his  material  personification  in  the 
divinities  of  the  Greek  pantheon.  Not,  however, 
that  there  is  any  trace  of  scepticism  on  the  part  of 
Herodotus  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those  di- 
vinities. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  antient  author 
who  displays  a  more  orthodox  belief  in  their  corporeal 
existence.  He  also  speculates,  at  some  detail,  on  their 
origin  and  attributes,  and  on  their  relation  to  tho 
gods  of  other  nations.  On  this  latter  point  he  has 
his  theory  ;  according  to  which  the  principal  gods  of 
all  countries  were  fundamentally  the  same ;  different 
developments,  that  is,  of  the  same  fundamental  ideas. 
Each  god  of  each  nation  is  a  personification  of  some 
quality  or  power;  which  quality  or  power  may  be 
embodied  in  a  different  form  and  under  a  different 
denomination,  according  to  the  variety  of  local  cir- 
cumstances,  in  the  person   of  some   corresponding 
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deity  of  another  nation.  The  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks 
was  the  same  being  essentially  as  the  Ammon  of  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Belus  of  the  Assyrians ;  the  Minerva 
of  the  Greeks  the  same  as  the  Neit  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Tritonis  of  the  Libyans.  Some  nations  had 
more,  some  fewer  of  these  deities ;  but  the  few  of 
the  one  seldom  failed  to  find  their  counterpart  among 
the  many  of  the  others.  The  gods  of  some  countries 
were  more  antient  than  those  of  others ;  according  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  their  population  or  civilisa- 
tion. In  such  cases,  the  common  elementary  idea 
personified  by  each  deity  was  understood  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  older  to  tlie  younger  nation.  The 
gods  of  Greece  were  chiefly  imported  from  Egypt, 
partly  by  the  primeval  Pelasgic  race  of  Hellas,  partly 
by  their  descendants  the  Hellenes ;  and  the  cruder 
forms  under  which  they  were  first  adopted  and 
worshipped  were  matured  into  the  existing  system 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod.^  The  historian  is  at  great 
pains  to  investigate  the  chronological  points  involved 
in  this  portion  of  his  system.  The  question  as  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Phoiuician  Hercules,  costs  him  several  voy- 
ages, from  Egypt  to  Tyre,  from  Tyre  to  Thasos^, 
and  as  many  pages  of  subtle  disquisition.  All  the 
gods  of  all  nations  being  thus  in  one  mode  or  other 
representatives  or  agents  of  the  divine  power,  are  all 
worthy  of  pious  veneration ;  however  absurd  or  mon- 
strous the  form  in  which  they  are  worshipped  by  one 
people  may  appear  to  another :  and  the  phrensy  with 
which  Cambyses  was  visited  in  his  latter  days  is 
attributed,  very  pointedly,  to  the  insult  and  ridicule 
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with  which  he  treated,  as  it  was  very  natural  a 
Persian  sun-worshipper  should  treat,  the  burlesque 
monstrosities  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon ;  especially 
its  bull  Apis,  and  its  deformed  dwarf  Phthah.^ 

None  of  these  articles  of  the  historian's  religious 
faith,  if  judged  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  need  neces- 
sarily expose  him  to  any  serious  charge  of  super- 
stitious weakness.  It  is  however  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  brought  into  practical  operation  in 
his  narrative,  that  our  estimate  of  them  must  here  be 
guided.  The  same  rules  formerly  laid  down  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Homer,  apply  also  to  the  case  of 
Herodotus.  We  then  took  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  belief  in  a  special  providence,  or  direct  inter- 
position of  the  Deity  in  human  affairs,  is  a  principle 
of  natural  religion  common  to  the  most  enlightened 
with  the  most  barbarous  states  of  society ;  and  one 
which  in  every  age  is  viewed  with  respect,  even  by 
those  who  may  be  least  susceptible  of  its  influence. 
But  we  also  drew  attention  to  the  anomalous  though 
reasonable  distinction,  that  such  impressions  are  so 
viewed,  or  deserve  to  be  so  viewed,  by  intelligent  men, 
only  in  so  far  as  produced  by  the  more  momentous 
vicissitudes  of  human  destiny;  that  when  brought 
to  bear  on  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  they  are 
apt  to  excite  contempt  rather  than  respect ;  and  that 
hence,  what  in  one  stage  of  the  same  train  of  moral 
sentiment  is  esteemed  the  philosophy  of  religion,  de- 
generates in  another  into  bigotry  and  superstition. 

3.  The  impartial  critic  can  have  no  hesitation  in  influence 
deciding  to  which  of  these  two  categories  the  theory  pewtuion 
of  divine  mechanism  inculcated  by  Herodotus  is  to  be  Judgment. 

1  III.  38.  alibL 
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assigned ;  and  will  pronounce  the  childish  simplicity 
with  which  the  historian  recognises  such  petty  exer- 
cise of  preternatural  influence  on  the  events  which 
he  describes,  to  be  as  prejudicial  to  his  historical  re- 
search as  it  is  discreditable  to  his  judgement.  A  man 
morbidly  intent  on  bringing  all  the  afiairs  of  life  into 
connexion  with  some  special  display  of  divine  inter- 
position, could  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced  in  his 
choice  or  treatment  of  the  various  traditions  current 
relative  to  past  events,  by  a  pious  consideration  of  the 
degree  in  which  efiect  was  given  by  one  or  other  of 
them  to  his  favourite  theory.  Accordingly,  every 
part  of  the  historian's  work  bears  testimony,  in  the 
greater  or  less  accumulation  of  oracles,  prodigies, 
dreams,  and  the  like,  to  the  mode  in  which  his  re- 
searches must  have  been  affected  by  this  weakness  of 
his  character. 

A  copious  illustration  of  what  has  here  been  said 
has  already  ^  been  derived  from  the  biography  of 
Croesus ;  and  the  argument  might  be  extended  over 
the  remainder  of  the  first  book  of  the  historian's 
work.  The  events  there  treated  hinge  on  a  mytho- 
logical mechanism  comprising  thirteen  prodigies  or 
omens,  upwards  of  twenty  oracles,  and  four  pro- 
phetic dreams.  These  trivialities  are,  upon  the  whole, 
most  plentiful  in  the  portion  of  the  text  which  treats 
of  remoter  times  and  countries.  But  they  abound 
also  in  the  narrative  of  strictly  historical  events, 
wherever  the  subject  becomes  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting. The  sixth  book,  containing  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  has,  in  about  one  half  the 
number  of  pages  comprised  in  the  first,  nine  pro- 

*  Supra,  Ch.  v.  p.  324.  sq. 
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digies,  three  dreams,  and  three  oracles.  The  eighth, 
containing  the  battle  of  Salamis,  has  ten  prodigies 
and  seven  oracles.  With  regard  to  the  previous 
question :  how  far  this  peculiarity  of  Herodotus  is  to 
be  considered  as  reflecting  the  "  spirit  of  his  age," 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  entire  work  of 
Thucydides,  in  all  essential  respects  a  contempora- 
neous historian,  there  occurs  neither  prodigy  nor 
dream;  and  the  few  oracles  mentioned  are  noticed 
merely  as  historical  facts,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance on  the  author's  part  of  confidence  in  their 
efficacy.  The  importance  attached  even  by  Herodo-  Orades. 
tus  to  this  class  of  divine  agency  appears  the  more 
strange,  coupled  as  it  is  with  his  own  repeated 
exposures  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  Delphic 
priestess  on  her  devotees,  under  the  influence  of  a 
bribery  and  corruption  which  seem  to  have  been  as 
habitual  at  Delphi  as  in  any  English  parliamentary 
borough.  It  was  by  bribes  of  money,  he  tells  us  ^, 
that  the  Alcmaaonidaa,  when  driven  from  Athens  by 
the  PisistratidaB,  induced  the  Pythoness  to  coerce  the 
Spartans  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  their  efibrts  to  expel 
the  usurpers.  It  was  by  like  means  ^  that  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta  secured  the  assistance  of  the  oracle 
in  his  plot  against  his  colleague  Demaratus,  who  by 
the  same  pseudo-divine  agency  is  deposed,  and  Leo- 
tychides  the  fellow-conspirator  of  Cleomenes  reigns 
in  his  stead.  The  destinies  of  Greece  are  thus  ac- 
knowledged by  the  devoutly  confiding  Herodotus 
himself,  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  dis- 
honest and  mercenary  woman.  It  may  also  not  be 
superfluous  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  pious 

»  V.  63.  *  VI.  66. 
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persons  who  incline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 
demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for  some  wise  par- 
pose  conceded  by  the  trae  God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo, 
that  the  few  oracles  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  de- 
livered but  not  yet  fulfilled  in  his  time,  remain 
unfulfilled  to  the  present  day.' 
Oamm  and  The  fiivolity  of  somc  of  the  miraculous  manifesta- 
pv^igMi,  ^j^jjg  recorded  by  him  is  very  remarkable.  He  seems 
tnwiAitj.  Qften  to  have  been  at  pains  to  wring  them  from  the 
very  dregs  of  the  popular  superstition.  Such  is  his 
account  of  the  long  beard  which  sprouted  on  the  chin 
of  the  Pedasian  priestess  on  the  approach  of  any  cala- 
mitous event^ ;  a  phenomenon  which  he  not  only  states 
as  a  fact,  but  as  one  of  repeated  occurrence.  Such 
are  the  stories  of  the  snakes  swarming  in  the  streets 
of  Sardis  and  the  horses  hurrying  from  the  neighbour- 
ing pastures  to  eat  them  up^ ;  of  the  tooth  dropped  in  a 
fit  of  coughing  by  the  superannuated  tjrrant  Hippias 
on  the  shore  of  Marathon,  ominous  of  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise^;  of  the  mare  which  gave  birth  to  a 
hare,  while  the  host  of  Xerxes  was  marching  over  the 
bridge  of  the  Hellespont^ ;  of  the  cloud  of  dust  that 

>  vni.  141 .,  IX.  43. 

*  1.  175.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  the  beard  after  the  event 
portended  had  taken  place ;  whether  it  dropped  off  or  was  shaved,  for 
one  or  other  must  be  presumed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  next  divine 
manifestation  of  the  same  kind. 

»  I.  78. 

*  VI.  107.  Who  can  doubt,  had  the  enterprise  succeeded,  that  the 
dropping  of  the  tooth  on  Attic  soil  would  have  been  recognised  as  an 
omen  that  Ilippios  was  to  be  restored  to  his  native  land,  and  his  bones  to 
rest  tranquilly  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  P  The  previous  dream  of  the 
old  tyrant,  Uokh  t^  i^fttfA  rp  iuvrov  trvvtwriBrivai  (loc.  cit  ),  was  a  graver 
mutter  than  the  loss  of  a  tooth :  but  his  interpretation  of  it,  though  in 
confonnity  with  the  critical  rules  of  divination  in  such  cases,  was  falsified 
by  (he  event. 

^  VII.  57. 
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appeared  to  Demaratus  ^  on  the  plain  of  Eleusis ;  of 
the  resuscitation  of  the  salt-fish  roasting  on  the  fire  at 
Sestus.^  Herodotus,  with  less  taste  than  Homer  in 
the  selection,  shows,  like  that  poet,  a  certain  partiality 
in  his  mythological  mechanism  for  particular  animals. 
The  capture  of  the  mighty  Babylon  is  foreshadowed^ 
by  the  foaling  of  a  mule.  The  passage  of  Xerxes  with 
his  five  millions  of  men  from  Asia  to  Europe  is  figured, 
through  a  slight  improvement  of  the  same  prodigy,  by 
a  mule  bringing  forth  a  foal  possessing  the  attributes 
of  both  sexes.^  Of  this  "mighty  omen,"  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  hare  which  occurred 
simultaneously,  "Xerxes,"  says  the  historian,  evi- 
dently surprised  and  offended  at  his  scepticism,  "  took 
no  account  whatever."  Among  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  empire  was  the  slow- 
ness of  Croesus  or  his  soothsayers  to  perceive,  when 
the  Pythoness  pronounced^  that  a  mule  should  sit  on 
the  throne  of  the  Medes,  that  the  mule  in  question 
was  Cyrus,  so  designated  in  right  of  his  birth  from  a 
Persian  father  and  a  Median  mother.  Some  of  these 
legends  afibrd,  in  their  own  tenor,  a  clue  to  their 
origin  in  the  popular  proverbs  or  local  gossip  of  the 
places  where  the  omens  were  manifested.  In  the 
prodigy  of  the  mare  giving  birth  to  a  hare,  the  moral 
is  identical  with  that  conveyed  in  another  very  antient, 
and  to  the  English  reader  more  familiar  proverb,  of 
the  mountain  giving  birth  to  a  mouse.  The  horse 
is  the  animal  typical  in  all  ages  of  ostentatious  mar- 
tial spirit,  the  hare  of  timidity  and  flight.  It  might 
naturally  occur  to  some  humourist  of  the  Hellespon- 
tinc  district,  after  the  humiliating   discomfiture  of 

1  vni.  65.  •  IX.  120.  '  ni.  153. 
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Xerxes,  to  contrast  the  splendour  of  his  outset  with 
his  disgraceful  flight  homewards  by  this  figurative 
adage ;  and  the  transition  from  a  proverb  illustrative 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mighty  monarch  to  a  prodigy 
portending  them  was  easy  and  natural.^ 

The  most  powerfully  efficacious  of  these  super- 
natural warnings  appears,  in  the  estimation  of  Hero- 
dotus, to  have  been  the  dream ;  and  it  is  surprising 
how  many  of  the  more  important  events  recorded  by 
him  are  regulated  solely  or  chiefly  by  this  agency. 
On  the  dream  of  the  last  Median  monarch  Astyages^ 
hinges  the  whole  series  of  fatalities  which  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  empire  of  Asia  from  the  Medes  to  the 
Persians.  It  is  by  a  dream  that  Cambyses  is  insti- 
gated^ to  murder  his  brother  Smerdis ;  which  act  of 
atrocity  produces  the  temporary  reign  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  permanent  alteration  of  the  line  of  succession 
to  the  Persian  throne;  and,  not  to  mention  nume- 
rous minor  instances,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xer- 
xes is  brought  about*  by  a  continued  and  systematic 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  same  wily  race  of 
daemons.^ 

^  The  narrative  of  Herodotus  supplies  other  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  such  popular  sayings  may  chimge  their  scope  and  character.  The 
antient  name  of  Lampsacus  was  Pityusa,  or  the  City  of  pine  trees. 
Hence  Croesus,  when  displeased  with  its  inhabitants,  tlu-eatens  to  "  root 
them  out  as  he  would  a  pine  tree.**  Herodotus,  unconscious  of  the  true 
import  of  the  menace,  which  to  an  intelligent  local  interpreter  would 
have  been  obvious,  explains  it  (vi.  37.)  at  some  length  as  a  figure  of  the 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  offending  community ;  '^  the  pine,*'  he  adds, 
**  being  a  tree  which  when  cut  over  sends  forth  no  saplings  from  the 
root."  The  origin  of  such  miracles  as  the  resuscitation  of  the  salt-fish, 
also  receives  light  from  the  elegant  fable  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cyrus 
during  his  early  dealings  with  the  Hellenic  states,  (i.  141.)  Cf.  p.  306. 
supra. 

*  I.  107.  sqq.  '  in.  30.  ♦  vn.  12.  sq. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  and  absurd  than  the  theory  of  dreams 
propounded  through  the  medium  of  Artabanus  in  vn.  IG. 
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4.  Some  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Herodotus  for  hu  theo- 
the  right  interpretation  of  such  portentous  warnings,  terpreta^' 
throw  a  curious  light  on  the  extent  of  his  own  hallu-  *'®°* 
cination  in  these  matters.  When  describing  the  cap- 
ture  of  the  isle  of  Chios  by  Histiaeus,  he  observes^ : 
"  that  the  gods  are  accustomed  to  foreshadow  the 
approach  of  any  great  calamity  by  a  previous  suc- 
cession of  minor  calamities  " ;  and  mentions  two  or 
three  disasters  which  had  lately  befallen  the  Chians, 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  greater  disaster  which  now 
overtook  them.  But  in  the  case  of  Polycrates  of 
Samos  an  opposite  rule  is  laid  down.^  We  are  there 
told  that  great  reverses  of  destiny  are  usually  por- 
tended by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  previous  good 
fortune ;  and  this  doctrine  is  exemplified  by  a  long 
narrative  of  the  exertions  made  by  Polycrates,  but 
in  vain,  to  infuse  into  his  hitherto  unalloyed  pros- 
perity a  small  ingredient  of  self-inflicted  misfortune, 
as  a  means  of  averting  his  impending  destruction. 

The  direct  personal  interference  of  the  Deity,  though  Direct  in- 
more  rare  in  the  mythology  of  Herodotus  than  in  that  o/Seg<2k 
of  Homer,  is  not  excluded.  Helen  appears^  in  her  tem- 
ple at  Therapna  to  the  wife  of  Ariston  king  of  Sparta, 
and  confers  on  her  the  gift  of  transcendant  beauty. 
The  same  Spartan  queen  afterwards  declares  to  her 
son  Demaratus*  that  he  was  begotten  by  the  house- 
hold god  of  the  family,  who  by  the  popular  Amphi- 
tryonic  stratagem  had  assumed  her  husband's  place 
in  her  bed.  Phidippides,  the  Athenian  herald  sent 
to  demand  succour  from  Sparta  on  the  invasion  of 
Attica  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  is  accosted*  on  his 
way  across  mount  Parthenius  by  the  god  Pan,  who 

*  VI.  27.  •  in.  40.  sq.  *  vi.  61. 
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expresses  his  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Athenians, 
and  instructs  Phidippides,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  to 
demand  for  him  a  temple  and  public  worship,  with 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  been  honoured  in  that  state. 
The  Persians  in  their  attempt  on  Delphi  are  assaulted^ 
by  two  local  deities  of  the  sanctuary,  Phylacus  and 
Antinous  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  when  a  portion  of  the  Greek  fleet  showed  but 
little  ardour  for  the  attack,  a  martial  female  figure, 
Minerva  it  may  be  presumed,  appeared^,  and  reproach- 
ing them  with  their  backwardness  urged  them  on  to 
victory.  These  phantom  warriors  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  more  recent  Greek  mythology. 
Another  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to 
have  struck  blind  an  Athenian  combatant  named 
Epizelus,  and  slain  his  neighbour  in  the  ranks.^  A 
phantom  ship  was  also  described  in  the  Athenian 
tradition  as  having  appeared  during  the  battle  of 
Salamis*,  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  the  fugitive 
Corinthian  squadron.  Considering  the  gravity  with 
which  Herodotus  narrates  these  and  other  similar 
stories,  and  the  positive  faith  which  to  all  appearance 
he  placed  in  several  of  them,  he  is  hardly  entitled  to 
stigmatise,  as  he  does  in  very  contemptuous  terms^, 
the  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  populace,  in  so  readily 
believing  a  tall  handsome  woman  whom  Pisistratus 
dressed  in  armour  and  seated  by  his  side  in  his 

»  vm.  39.  *  vni.  84. 

'  VI.  117.  This  story  may  be  collated  with  another  introduced  in  our 
biography  of  Stesichorus ;  where  the  blindness  of  that  poet  is  not 
oaused,  but  cured,  through  the  instrumentality  of  another  martial  phan- 
tom, who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Locrians  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Crotoniates. 

*  vm.  94.  5  I.  60. 
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chariot,  to  be  Minerva ;  and  in  allowing  him  to  drive, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  sham  goddess,  into  the  city, 
and  reestablish  the  tyranny  of  which  they  had  lately 
dispossessed  him. 

The  pains  which  Herodotus  has  taken  to  collect  Mis  pious 
mythical  anecdotes  of  this  entertaining  class,  and  the  ^wrning 
satisfaction  with  which  he  relates  them,  are  curiously  JeAJl"'^*" 
contrasted  with  his  silence  in  regard  to  every  point 
of  religious  belief  or  ceremonial  partaking  of  the 
character  of  what  was  called  a  mystery  in  the  Greek 
theology.  The  examples  of  this  pious  reserve  occur 
chiefly  in  his  description  of  Egypt.  They  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  the  profound  veneration  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  Egyptian  narrative  shows  him 
to  have  felt  for  the  faith  and  worship  of  that  country; 
a  veneration  which,  judging  from  the  specimens  of 
doctrine  or  rite  most  prominently  noticed  by  him, 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  much  in  the  ratio  of  the 
frivolity  of  the  objects  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  The 
passages  of  his  second  book^  in  which  he  intimates  his 
sense  of  this  obligation  to  mysterious  silence  are  up- 
wards of  twelve  in  number;  and  the  successively 
recurring  announcements  are  made  in  such  similar 
phraseology,  as  to  amount  to  a  sort  of  epic  common- 
place of  his  Egyptian  narrative.  The  obligation  itself 
extends  not  only  to  rites  and  doctrines,  but  to  divine 
names  or  epithets,  described  by  him^  as  too  ineffably 
sacred  to  be  uttered  by  uninitiated  lips  or  conveyed 
to  unsanctified  ears. 

6,  Even  where  the  historian's  religious   enthusi-  His  theory 
asm  displays  itself,  as  it  often  does,  in  forms  more  °^  ^^®" 
creditable  to  his  taste  or  judgement,  in  a  deep  sense 

»  8.  47.  51.  61,  62.  65.  81.  171.,  &c. 
*  80.  132.  170. 
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of  the  pervading  influence  of  Divine  providence,  and 
of  the  unerring  course  of  retributive  justice,  it  may- 
yet  be  a  question  how  far  the  mode  in  which  his 
devotional  feelings  are  brought  to  bear  on  his  his- 
torical research,  can  be  considered  as  more  conducive 
to  its  accuracy  than  in  the  cases  already  examined. 
Every  act  of  signal  folly  or  injustice,  especially 
where  committed  in  the  face  of  some  celestial  warn- 
ing, is  represented  as  the  object  of  a  special  Nemesis ; 
and  as  visited,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  guilty  person 
himself  or  his  descendants,  with  its  proper  meed  of 
retributive  vengeance.  In  the  application  of  this 
common  law  of  Nemesis  to  the  course  of  human 
vicissitude  described  in  his  narrative,  the  historian  is 
guided  as  in  other  similar  cases  by  a  favourite  theory 
of  his  own.  The  main  cause  of  crime  and  calamity 
in  the  world  is,  according  to  this  theory,  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  powerful  and  ambitious  men. 
These  defects  of  human  character  are  represented 
as  the  chief  objects  of  the  anger,  or  as  Herodotus 
defines  it  ^,  the  Jealousy  of  the  Deity,  against  what 
he  regards  as  impious  attempts  of  his  creatures  to 
arrogate  the  glory  or  grandeur  which  justly  belongs 
to  himself  alone.  Even  the  bare  possession  of  great 
power  or  wealth,  apart  from  any  pernicious  use  of 
them,  is  represented^  as  rendering  men  objects  of  this 
jealousy,  and  exposing  them,  as  such,  to  special  risk 
of  calamitous  reverses ;  unless  the  hostile  influence 
be  propitiated  by  an  humble  and  grateful  sense  of  the 
divine  bounty  from  which  such  worldly  advantages 
proceed.  This  idea  is  one  of  those  uppermost  in  the 
historian's  mind  throughout  the  composition  of  his 

>  I.  32.  34.,  in.  40.,  vn.  46.  203.,  vni.  109. 
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work,  recurring  from  time  to  time  as  the  pivot  around 
which   revolve  all  his  reflexions  on  human  destiny, 
and  his  illustrations  of  human  vicissitude.     It  oflTers 
nothing  in  itself  derogatory  to  his  moral  or  religious 
character.     But  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worked  out 
in  detail  is,  perhaps,  even  more  prejudicial  to  the 
authenticity  of  his.  narrative  than  his  pettier  vein 
of  popular  superstition.     Wherever,   in  the  current 
accounts,  the  latter  days  of  a  personage  of  note  were 
marked  by  any  of  those  reverses  of  fortune,  which  in 
the  theory  of  Herodotus  were  the  result  of  the  divine 
jealousy  and  its  attendant  Nemesis ;    or  where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  life  of  some  such  personage  had 
been  sullied  by  crimes  provocative  of  that  Nemesis ; 
it  was  natural  that  the  desire  to  bring,  in  either  case, 
the  course  of  such  a  man's  destiny  into  that  provi- 
dential  relation  of  cause   and   effect   on   which  the 
theory  was  founded,  should  influence  the  historian's 
choice  of  the  several  versions  of  the  story  which  in 
almost  every  such  case  were  open  to  his  adoption. 
He  has  accordingly  been  at  great  pains  to  establish 
instances  of  such  retributive  dispensation,  often  at 
the  expense  of  some  subtle  disquisition;  especially 
where,  as  frequently  happens,  he  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  deciding  among  the  several  crimes   and 
follies  of  remarkably  wicked  or  foolish  men,  on  the 
particular  crime  or  folly  against  which  a  particular 
Nemesis  was  directed.      A  few  examples  are  sub- 
joined : 

In  treating  of  the  life  of  Solon  in  a  former  chapter  Crceius. 
it  was  observed,  that  the  legend  of  his  visit  to  Croesus 
king  of  Lydia  is  one  of  the  most  apocryphal  parts 
of  the  biography   of  each  of  these  celebrated  per- 
sonages.    It  was  one,  consequently,  in  dealing  with 
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which  critical  caution  was  especially  required.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  main  facts  of  the  historian's 
version  of  that  legend  are  inconsistent  with  the 
parallel  course  of  contemporaneous  history  as  nar- 
rated in  his  own  pages.  The  mode,  on  the  other 
handy  in  which  the  story  is  worked  up,  and  the  moral 
lessons  it  is  made  to  inculcate,  are  but  a  continued 
application  of  his  own  favourite  Nemesiac  theory. 
The  whole  beautiful  dialogue  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  king  turns  on  the  vainglorious  self-confidence 
displayed  by  the  latter  in  the  magnitude  and  per- 
manence of  his  existing  prosperity;  while  his  sub- 
sequent misfortunes  are  recognised  by  the  unfortunate 
monarch  himself  on  the  pile^,  in  his  emphatic  invo- 
cation of  "  Solon,"  as  a  divine  retribution  on  his 
past  impiety.  The  internal  evidence,  therefore,  of 
the  episode  betrays  the  source  of  the  historical  blun- 
ders which  it  involves. 
Cambjsef.  Cambyscs,  the  Persian  emperor,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  as  having  slain  the  divine  Egyptian  ox 
Apis  by  smiting  him  with  his  sword  on  the  thigh.^ 
To  this  outrage  on  their  favourite  god  the  Egyptians, 
with  the  historian's  concurrence,  attributed  the 
phrensy  with  which  its  author  was  soon  after  visited. 
Cambyses  is  described  in  the  sequel  as  dying  of  a 
wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  himself,  in  mounting 
his  horse,  with  the  same  weapon  and  on  the  same 
part  of  the  body  on  which  he  had  wounded  Apis. 
The  historian  adds  that  this  event,  as  had  been  fore- 
told by  an  oracle  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Buto,  took 
place  at  Agbatana;  not  the  Median  metropolis,  which 
Cambyses,  on  account  of  this  oracle,  had  been  in  the 
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habit  of  studiously  avoiding ;  but  at  a  town  or  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  on  the  route  from  Egypt 
to  Susa.  This  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  account 
of  the  matter.  The  variety  of  the  tradition  trans- 
mitted by  Ctesias  was  that  Cambyses  died  of  an 
accidental  hurt  on  the  thigh,  but  under  different 
circumstances ;  the  wound  having  been  given  with  a 
knife,  while  the  king  was  amusing  himself  with  some 
kind  of  carpenter-work,  in  his  own  residence  at 
Babylon.^  This  was  the  Persian  account,  and  pro- 
bably the  true  one^ ;  there  being  nothing  in  its  de- 
tails tending  to  throw  suspicion  on  its  correctness. 
The  only  fact  common  to  the  two  is,  that  Cambyses 
died  of  a  hurt  accidentally  inflicted  by  himself  on  the 
thigh.  The  Egyptian  part  of  the  story  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  invention  of  the  priests  of  Apis  and 
Buto ;  and  the  motive  for  the  historian's  preference 
of  their  version  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Solon,  suf- 
ficiently obvious.  But  is  it  not  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  influence  of  these  petty  superstitions  on  the 
mind  of  Herodotus,  that  among  the  enormities  of 
such  a  monster  as  Cambyses,  who  had  murdered  in 
cold  blood  many  of  his  own  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies,  inclusive  of  an  amiable  and  innocent  brother 
and  sister,  the  crime  to  be  prominently  put  forward 
as  the  special  cause  of  divine  Nemesis  should  be  a 
blow  given  by  the  royal  maniac  to  an  Egyptian  ox  ? 

Somewhat  similar  is   the  case  of  another  blood-  aeomenest 


*  Fragm.  Ctes.  Didot,  p.  48. 

*  In  the  Behistun  inscription,  however,  (Joum.  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  202.)  his  successor  Darius  describes  him  as  having  died  of  grief,  caused 
by  the  troubled  state  of  his  kingdom ;  implying  perhaps,  by  a  royal  eu- 
phemism, that  he  committed  suicide,  intentionally,  not  accidentally  as 
stated  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
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thirsty  monster,  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  whose 
doings  are  described  by  Herodotus  in  some  detail, 
inclusive  of  the  ferocious  suicide  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  a  close.  The  historian  informs  us  that 
the  Nemesis  by  which  this  act  of  phrensy  was  occa- 
sioned had  been  attributed  by  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  to  four  different  causes  ^ :  by  the  Argives, 
to  his  having  deliberately  massacred  six  thousand  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  by  the  Athenians,  to  his  having 
ravaged  their  sacred  territory  of  Eleusis ;  by  the 
Spartans,  to  the  habits  of  drinking  acquired  by  him 
from  the  Scythian  envoys  who  had  lately  visited 
Lacedaemon ;  and  by  the  other  Greeks,  to  his  having 
bribed  the  Pythoness  to  assist  him  in  his  attempts 
to  dethrone,  on  the  ground  of  illegitimate  birth,  his 
colleague  Demaratus  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel. 
The  Spartan  view  of  the  case  was  certainly  the  most 
rational  of  the  four,  and  probably  the  true  one.  But 
were  it  necessary  to  bring  the  death  of  such  a  man 
into  a  relation  of  Xemesiac  cause  and  effect  with  any 
one  of  the  offences  above  stated,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  a  devotee  of  so  amiable  a  character 
as  Herodotus,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  prefer  the 
wholesale  act  of  human  butchery  complained  of  by 
the  Argives.  He  decides  however  in  favour  of  the 
dethronement  of  Demaratus  ;  not  so  much  evidently 
on  account  of  any  peculiar  iniquity  of  Cleomenes 
in  his  dealings  with  that  sovereign ;  for  Demara- 
tus had  been  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  Cleomenes  as 
Cleomenes  of  Demaratus,  and  had  been  besides  the 
first  aggressor  of  the  two.  The  act  which  here  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  superstitious  fancy  of  the  historian 
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as  a  more  heinous  sin  than  the  murder  of  6000 
men,  was  the  tampering  with  the  honesty  of  the 
Pythoness ;  an  impiety,  the  Nemesis  of  which  ought 
surely  rather  to  have  fallen  on  that  traitress ;  or  on 
Apollo  himself,  for  allowing  his  confiding  worshippers 
to  be  misled  by  his  accredited  minister  into  calamity 
or  crime. 

6.  We  subjoin  one  more  example,  among  many,  Murder  of 
of  the  shifts  to  which  Herodotus  resorts  to  enforce  hmTS*"*" 
this  favourite  theory.  When  Darius  sent  heralds  to 
demand  allegiance  by  "  Earth  and  water  "  from  the 
Greek  states',  those  who  visited  Athens  and  Sparta 
were  put  to  death  in  a  very  contumelious  manner. 
In  the  former  city  they  were  thrown  into  a  well,  in 
the  latter  into  a  pit,  and  bid  "to  fetch  earth  and 
water  for  themselves."  This  is  one  of  the  worst  out- 
rages of  its  kind  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of 
the  Greek  republics ;  and  one  of  a  class  involving  im- 
piety to  the  gods  as  well  as  injustice  among  men;  the 
persons  of  heralds,  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
being  held  by  all  the  more  civilised  Pagan  nations  to 
be  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  Had  therefore 
either  Darius  or  Xerxes  conquered  Greece  with  the 
armaments  successively  fitted  out  against  her,  and 
had  Herodotus  written  an  account  of  the  catastrophe, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  brought 
the  murder  and  the  conquest  into  the  usual  relation 
of  Nemesiac  cause  and  efi^ect ;  and  have  pronounced 
the  downfall  of  Grecian  independence  a  judgement 
against  the  two  chief  states  of  Hellas  for  so  flagrant 
an  oflfence  against  the  law  of  nations.  But  as  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  PlataBa  left  no  room  for  any 
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such  conclusion,  some  other  expedient  was  required 
for  maintaining  the  consistency  of  Nemesis.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Athenians  he  admits  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  case  adapted  to  his  purpose. 
The  devastation  of  their  country  during  the  Persian 
war  might,  he  remarks,  have  answered  sufficiently 
well,  had  it  not  been  forestalled  for  behoof  of  some 
other  delinquency  of  that  republic,  the  nature  of 
which  he  does  not  specify.  But  he  enters  into  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
Lacedaemonians.  From  the  period  of  their  offence 
their  sacrifices,  he  tells  us,  no  longer  proved  auspi- 
cious. The  gods  therefore  required  to  be  appeased. 
Two  Spartiates  of  high  rank,  named  Sperthias 
and  Bulis,  offered  themselves  as  expiatory  victims, 
proceeded  to  Susa,  and  presented  themselves  to  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  generously  sends  them  back 
unscathed  to  their  own  country.  But  the  will  suf- 
ficed for  the  deed,  according  to  the  humour  in  which 
Nemesis  happened  to  be  at  the  moment.  The  sa- 
cred rites  of  Sparta  were  restored  to  their  wonted 
efficacy ;  and  here  one  might  have  supposed  the 
matter  to  have  ended.  Not  so,  however ;  for  then 
follows  what  Herodotus  pronounces  to  be  the  most 
divine  and  miraculous,  but  which  will  appear  to  the 
reader  of  the  present  day  the  most  preposterous  part 
of  the  story ;  as  it  probably  did  also  to  the  more 
intelligent  persons  of  the  historian's  owti  age  who  were 
free  from  this  particular  monomania.  The  divine 
wrath,  he  assures  us,  broke  out  again  exactly  fifty- 
five  years  afterwards,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
wreaking  itself  on  the  descendants  of  the  same  Sper- 
thias and  Bulis  by  whose  patriotic  devotion  the 
goddess  had  during  half  a  century  been  appeased. 
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Nicolas  son  of  Sperthias,  and  Aneristus  son  of  Bulls, 
having  been  sent,  together  with  one  Aristeas  a  Co- 
rinthian, on  a  political  mission  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  seized,  he  tells  us,  by  Sitalces  king  of  Thrace, 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Athenians  by  whom  all  three 
were  killed.  It  is  not  easy,  certainly,  to  understand, 
upon  what  principle  of  retributive  justice  the  murder 
of  these  three  persons  by  the  Athenians  could  form 
an  expiation  of  the  murder  of  a  Persian  herald  by 
the  Spartans  sixty  years  before  ;  which  latter  murder 
had  already  been  expiated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gods  of  those  days  by  the  fathers  of  two  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Athenian  vindictiveness.  The  crime  of  the 
Corinthian,  which  caused  him  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  Nemesis,  is  not  stated.  But  Thucydides^  gives  a 
clearer  account  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  human 
Nemesis  which  was  its  real  motive.  He  describes  the 
envoys  so  seized  and  slain  as  six  in  number ;  three 
Lacedajmonians,  an  Argive,  an  Arcadian,  and  a  Co- 
rinthian ;  and  their  death  as  an  act  of  retaliation  for 
previous  outrages  of  the  same  kind  committed  by  the 
Peloponnesians.  It  is  evident  that  where  there  were 
two  accounts  of  this  aflFair,  one  describing  Nicolas  and 
Aneristus  as  two  out  of  six,  or  but  one  third  of  the 
mission,  the  other  as  two  out  of  three,  the  temptation 
to  prefer  the  latter  number  would  be  as  strong  as  it 
has  proved  with  the  historian,  from  the  broader  sha- 
dow of  plausibility  which  it  gave  to  his  own  case  of 
retributive  vengeance.  That  he  should  not,  even  in 
his  own  version,  have  overlooked  the  single  Corin- 
thian, greatly  as  his  presence  interfered  with  the 
moral  symmetry  of  the  tale,  is  also  proof,  that  although 
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he  might  be  influenced  by  his  prejudices  in  the  choice 
of  his  data  he  was  too  honest  to  falsify  them. 
«nd  His  theory  of  divine  retribution  is  also  occasionally 
"*'  brought  into  very  strange  collision  with  his  other  two 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  prophetic  warning. 
The  grandest  illustration  which  his  book  affords  of 
his  favourite  idea  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  against 
the  attempts  of  mortals  to  arrogate  their  power,  is 
his  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  of  its 
humiliating  failure,  of  the  destruction  of  the  despot's 
countless  myriads  of  warriors,  and  of  his  own  miser- 
able flight  from  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture.  Hero- 
dotus is  here  at  no  such  pains  as  in  the  case  of  Croesus 
or  Cambyses  to  define  the  precise  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  provocation  and  the  Nemesis. 
Any  such  formal  commentary  on  events  of  so  great 
and  fatal  celebrity  would  have  tended  to  weaken 
rather  than  enforce  the  lesson  which  they  supply. 
That  lesson  is  far  more  effectually  inculcated  in  an 
indirect  manner  by  the  proceedings  in  the  royal 
council  of  war,  where  the  king's  uncle  and  faithful 
adviser  Artabanus  attempts  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
project.  The  address  of  Artabanus^,  while  little  else 
than  a  commentary  on  the  subsequent  series  of  dis- 
asters, also  embodies  more  eloquently  than  any  other 
passage  of  Herodotus  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
such  catastrophes.  "  Observe,"  says  the  sage  monitor 
to  the  vainglorious  monarch,  "  how  God  chiefly  aims 
his  thunders  at  animals  of  lofty  stature  or  great  bulk, 
while  for  those  of  humbler  size  he  careth  not ;  and 
how  his  bolts  fall  on  the  stateliest  palaces  and  the 
tallest  trees ;  for  he  loves  to  cut  over  and  keep  down 
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whatever  presumes  to  exalt  itself.  And  thus  the 
proudest  host  of  warriors  may  be  destroyed  to  its 
shame  and  confusion  by  one  of  trifling  array,  should 
God  either  strike  them  with  a  panic  or  overwhelm 
them  with  his  war  of  elements.  For  he  suflfereth 
none  but  himself  to  conceive  mighty  thoughts."  But 
in  the  immediate  sequel  the  effect  of  this  sublime 
admonition  is  dissipated  by  a  series  of  dreams  and 
other  supernatural  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the 
mind  of  Xerxes ;  and  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  example  of  divine  interposition  to  be 
found  in  the  historian's  page.  Not  only  do  they,  by 
their  frivolity,  place  both  the  Persian  monarch,  his 
Mentor,  and  his  historian  in  a  very  ludicrous  light ; 
they  also  entirely  exonerate  the  former  from  the 
charge  of  presumption  in  his  future  undertakings, 
and  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  them,  and  of 
the  human  misery  which  they  involve,  on  the  same 
Deity  who  had  just  been  represented  as  discounte- 
nancing and  avenging  such  acts  in  his  frail  creatures. 

7.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  historian's  character  His  love  of 
which  we  have  here  ventured  to  designate  his  ere-  ^n^' 
dulity,  has  hitherto  been  examined  solely  in  con- 
nexion with  his  religious  views  ;  with  his  impressions, 
that  is,  of  the  miraculous  as  resulting  from  the 
special  interposition  of  the  Deity.  It  remains  to 
consider  the  same  feature  as  exemplified  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  marvellous  in  the  existing  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  It  will  here  be  proper,  in  the  first 
place  to  notice  another  of  the  popular  apologies  for 
this  defect  of  his  genius. 

Herodotus  frequently^  warns  his  readers  that,  while 
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he  considers  it  his  duty  to  record  the  more  important 
facts  or  events  which  have  been  communicated  to 
him^  he  must  not  be  understood  in  ereiy  case  to 
vouch  for  the  credit  of  hb  authorities  or  the  accuracy 
of  their  statements.  After  this  candid  declaration 
we  should,  it  has  been  urged,  be  doing  him  special 
injustice,  were  we  to  make  him  responsible  for  those 
portions  of  his  narrative  which,  as  being  in  their  very 
nature  least  worthy  of  credit,  we  are  the  more  bound 
to  include  in  the  category  of  those  which  he  neither 
calls  on  us  to  accept  as  true,  nor  probably  himself 
believed. 

This  apology  is  more  specious  than  valid.  For 
Herodotus,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  introduce 
these  cautionary  announcements  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  in  connexion  with  the  marvellous,  and  as 
they  appear  to  us  incredible  parts  of  his  narrative. 
He  is  at  pains  to  inform  us  that  they  apply  to  every 
portion  of  it  which  he  has  not  himself  had  the  means 
of  authenticating,  either  by  personal  observation  or 
other  conclusive  evidence.  Their  object  is  evidently 
but  to  remind  the  reader  from  time  to  time  of  the 
fact,  a  full  consciousness  of  which  he  justly  considers 
essential  to  a  right  estimate  of  his  labours,  that  a 
great  part  of  his  information  is  derived  from  hearsay 
or  popular  tradition;  and  that  in  such  cases  he 
must  only  be  held  responsible  for  having,  to  the  best 
of  his  judgement,  selected  from  the  variety  of  con- 
flicting accounts  such  as  appeared  to  him  the  most 
probable  or  the  best  supported.  It  were  an  obvious 
fallacy  therefore,  to  insist  on  any  peculiar  application 
of  those  cautionary  remarks  to  portions  of  his  nar- 
rative which  may  appear  to  us  improbable  or  incre- 
dible, but  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  caveat 
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in  their  individual  case,  we  have  no  proof  appeared 
so  to  himself. 

For  example:  After  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Minum- 
Plataea,  and  his  description  of  the  treasures  found  in  aSm  tkuu. 
the  Persian  camp,  he  goes  on  to  say^,  that  for  many 
years  afterwards  the  Plataeans  were  accustomed  to 
make  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city  rich  dis- 
coveries of  gold  and  other  valuables ;  and  that  when 
collecting  the  bones  of  the  slain  Persians  into  one 
grave,  they  found  among  other  curiosities  a  head, 
the  skull,  jaws,  gums,  and  teeth  of  which  were  of  a 
single  solid  piece  of  bone.  The  whole  of  this  inform- 
ation is  given  in  one  continuous  paragraph,  unqua- 
lified by  either  remark  or  comment  in  favour  of  or 
against  any  portion  of  it.  And  assuredly  we  have 
as  little  right  to  assume  that  Herodotus  disbelieved 
the  fact  which  he  so  distinctly  states  of  the  finding 
of  the  miraculous  skull,  as  the  facts  of  the  collection 
of  the  bones,  the  discoveries  of  treasure,  or  even  the 
battle  of  PlataBa  itself,  of  which  all  the  other  occur- 
rences were  a  consequence. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  proposed  mode  of  inter- 
pretation would  involve  the  historian's  credit  in  a 
degree  even  more  serious  than  the  charge  of  credulity 
from  which  it  proposes  to  exonerate  him.  It  could 
only  relieve  him  from  that  charge  at  the  expense  of 
his  honesty  or  of  his  common  sense,  or  of  both.  It 
would  assume  that  he  had  knowingly  accumulated 
fictions  in  his  text  without  any  intimation  that  they 
were  fictions,  either  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
deceiving  his  readers,  or  with  a  knowledge  that  the 
fictions  were   in   themselves  so  palpable  that  there 
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was  no  chance  of  any  intelligent  person  mistaking 
them  for  truths. 

Consistently,  therefore,  with  all  due  latitude  in  the 
interpretation  of  those  cautionary  passages,  the  criti- 
cal reader  is  entitled,  or  even  bound  in  justice  to  his 
author  to  assume,  whenever  a  statement  is  made  by 
him  without  any  special  intimation  of  doubt  of  its 
accuracy,  that  although  he  may  not  make  himself 
responsible  for  its  full  authenticity,  he  at  least  con- 
sidered it  as  the  best -accredited  account  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  so  far  that  he  both  believed  it  himself 
and  intended  it  to  be  believed  by  others.  That 
this  rule  is  applicable  to  the  marvellous  as  well  as 
the  probable  portions  of  his  narrative  is  further  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other  case  he  frequently,  after  a  series  of  state- 
ments delivered  without  comment,  interposes  in  re- 
gard to  some  other  statement  his  assurance  that 
although  he  thinks  it  right  to  repeat  it  he  does  not 
himself  believe  it.  On  the  logical  principle  that  the 
exception  implies  the  rule,  the  natural  conclusion 
must  here  be  that  the  remainder  of  the  story  to  which 
no  objection  had  been  taken  is  oflFered  to  us  as  true. 
Bddmcn  For  example:  Herodotus  tell  us^  that  in  the  ex- 
^^***"  treme  north  of  Europe  was  a  race  of  men  bald  by 
■»«"•  nature   from   their    birth,    both   male   and   female; 

which  deficiency  of  head  covering  was  made  up  in 
the  men  by  unusually  long  and  bushy  beards.  He 
adds  that  it  was  reported  by  these  bald  men,  that  in 
their  neighbourhood  was  another  people  with  goats' 
feet;  but  that  this  he  did  not  beUeve.^  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  historian's  knowledge  both  of 
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the  bald  men  and  of  the  goat-footed  men  was  derived 
from  hearsay  ;  and  we  have,  a  priori,  no  right,  in  the 
face  of  his  cautionary  announcements  above  noticed, 
to  consider  him  as  vouching  for  the  real  existence  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  race.  But  the  specific 
assertion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
the  goat-footed  men,  is  a  strong  point  of  internal 
evidence,  among  others^,  that  he  did  believe  in  the 
existence  of  the  bald  men.^ 

In  regard  to  the  marvellous,  as  in  regard  to  the  His  theory 
supernatural,  Herodotus  has  his  own  theory.  Greece  e^^J"" 
as  might  be  expected  is  the  region  the  physical 
features  of  which  form  the  standard  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.  Beyond  the  limits  of  that 
country  wonders  become  more  or  less  common ;  and 
increase  in  magnitude,  if  not  perhaps  in  number, 
in  diflferent  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness 
of  eaeh  from  the  Hellenic  zero  or  minimum  point  of 
singularity.  Lydia,  for  example*,  a  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and  peopled  in 
part  by  Greeks,  is  said  to  contain  few  wonders. 
Egypt  contains  more  than  any  other  country.'*  The 
wonders  however  of  both  these  regions,  the  few  of 
Lydia  and  the  many  of  Egypt,  scarcely  belong  to  the 
same  category  as  those  to  which  our  notice  is  here 
particularly  directed ;  being  for  the  most  part  either 
natural  phenomena,  or  works  of  art  remarkable  for 
size  or  splendour.  Both  countries  being  habitually 
accessible  to  the  Greeks,  and  having  been  fully  ex- 
amined by  Herodotus  himself,  could  supply  com- 
paratively few  additions  to  his  stock  of  purely  fic- 

*  In  the  previous  §  16.  he  describes  the  body  of  information  of  which 
this  notice  forms  part,  as  the  most  trustworthy  he  had  been  able  to  col- 
lect concerning  these  northern  regions. 
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titious  marvels.  His  personal  observation  enabled 
him,  in  most  cases,  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  those 
which  the  native  authorities  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  him  ;  and  his  sterling  good  faith  was  a  guarantee 
against  any  attempt  on  his  own  part  to  impose  upon 
others. 

8.  It  is  in  treating  of  the  distant  or  unexplored 
parts  of  the  world  that  this  propensity  to  believe  and 
report  the  incredible  or  impossible  chiefly  displays 
itself.  The  countries  which  supply  the  most  copious 
materials  for  its  indulgence  are  India,  Arabia,  the 
Hyperborean  regions  beyond  Scythia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Libya.  The  first  four  of  these  regions  are  among 
those  characterised  by  Herodotus '  as  "  Eschatije,"  or 
Extremities  of  the  earth;  which  extremities  are 
distinguished,  not  only  for  the  most  wonderful  phe- 
nomena, but  for  the  noblest  productions  of  nature. 
Among  those  productions  gold  is  that  on  which  he 
especially  dwells.  The  gold  of  India  is  described^  as 
guarded  by  a  race  of  ants  larger  than  foxes  and  swift 
as  camels.  He  relates  at  some  detail,  evidently  as 
a  fact  which  he  believed,  the  mode  in  which  the 
Persian  gold-merchants  procure  their  supplies,  and 
evade  the  fierceness  and  swiftness  of  the  ants.  The 
greatest  summer  heat  in  this  Indian  Extremity^  is 
for  some  hours  after  sunrise ;  and  during  that  part  of 
the  day  the  people  are  said  to  live  up  to  their  necks 
in  water.  Towards  noon  the  air  begins  to  cool,  and 
at  sunset  becomes  very  cold,  but  warms  up  again 
during  the  night  for  the  approaching  daybreak.  In 
the  Ethiopian  Extremity^  gold  is  the  commonest 
metal,  and  employed  for  the  same  base  purposes,  such 
as  fetters  for  convicts  and  the  like,  to  which  iron 
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and  brass  are  applied  in  other  countries.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  Extremity  are  also  the  tallest,  the 
handsomest,  and  the  longest-lived  race  of  men  in  the 
world,  their  ordinary  age  being  120  years.  But 
the  most  copious  supplies  of  gold  are  procured  in  Hyperbo- 
the  Hyperborean  Extremity,  in  what  mode  the  his-  "*^ 
torian  had  not  ascertained.  The  treasure  was  com- 
monly reported  to  be  guarded^  by  griffins,  from 
whom  it  was  plundered  by  the  Arimaspians,  a  race 
of  one-eyed  men.  In  the  reality  of  this  race,  or  at 
least  of  their  Cyclopian  peculiarity,  the  historian 
asserts  his  disbelief.  The  bald  men  and  the  goat- 
footed  men  have  already  been  noticed.  The  Neuri, 
another  neighbouring  tribe,  had  lately  been  driven 
out  of  their  own  territory  by  an  invasion  of  serpents. 
Both  the  Scythians,  and  the  Hellenic  colonists  on 
their  coast,  solemnly  asserted  to  Herodotus  upon 
oath^  that  each  man  of  this  tribe  once  a  year  became 
a  wolf  for  two  or  three  days;  but  here  again  he 
interposes  his  declaration  of  incredulity. 

In  Scythia  proper,  the  only  marvel  of  any  im- 
portance, and  which  Herodotus  describes*  as  very 
worthy  of  admiration,  was  a  footmark  of  Hercules 
imprinted  on  a  rock,  and  two  cubits  in  length.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  historian's  conventional 
measure  of  heroic  feet;  the  sandal  of  Perseus  pre- 
served at  Chemmis  in  Egypt  being  also  described  as 
two  cubits  long. 

The  rare  productions  of  the   Arabian  Extremity  Arabia, 
were  chiefly  its  world-renoAvned  spices.      Ladanum* 
grew  on  the  beards  of  goats ;  an  example,  as  the 
historian  observes,  of  the  most  stinking  soil  producing 
the  sweetest  crop.     The  trees  on  which  frankincense 
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grew  were  defended  by  flights  of  winged  serpents. 
These  animals  once  a  year  invaded  Egypt* ;  on  the 
frontier  of  which  countiy  they  were  met  and  defeated 
by  an  opposing  army  of  Egyptian  storks,  at  a  cer- 
tain mountain  defile  where  they  endeavoured  to  force 
a  passage.  Herodotus  had  seen  the  bones  of  the 
slain  serpents  lying  in  heaps  on  the  scene  of  action, 
but  had  never  seen  the  animal  alive.^  In  order  to 
prevent  an  undue  increase  of  this  pernicious  race 
nature  had  made  the  following  provision.  At  the 
pairing  time  every  female,  after  her  conception,  de- 
stroyed the  male ;  and  she  herself  invariably  died  of 
the  effects  of  her  first  parturition.  This  fact  the 
historian  further  illustrates  by  the  similar  provision 
made  to  check  the  propagation  of  other  destructive 
animals,  such  as  the  lion.  The  female  of  that  species 
produced,  he  tells  us^,  but  one  cub  during  her  life- 
time, her  organs  of  conception  being  destroyed  by 
this  single  parturition.  Herodotus  does  not  perceive 
that  in  this  way  the  race  of  lions  must  have  become 
extinct  within  a  few  years  after  its  creation;  since 
for  every  lion  that  was  born  two  must  have  died  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without  allowance  for 
casualties.  Casia  grew  in  a  deep  lake,  and  was  de- 
fended by  winged  animals  like  bats ;  of  equal  ferocity 
with  the  guardians  of  the  incense,  and  screaming 
terribly.  Against  these  enemies  the  men  protected 
themselves  by  wrapping  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
thick  leather  hides,  and  so  wading  or  swimming  into 
the  lake  gathered  the  casia.^  Cinnamon  was  pro- 
cured from  the  nests  of  certain  large  birds,  built  on 
inaccessible  cliffs  with  stalks  of  the  cinnamon  tree, 
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brought  by  the  birds  from  some  remote  country  un- 
known. The  stratagem  by  which  the  cinnamon- 
merchants  spoiled  the  birds  of  this  treasure^,  was 
similar  to  that  which  another  company  of  merchants, 
described  by  Sinbad  the  sailor,  afterwards  employed 
to  obtain  the  treasures  of  the  Valley  of  diamonds, 
from  the  same  or  a  kindred  race  of  birds  called  Rocs. 
They  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  raw  limbs  of 
cattle.  These  were  carried  by  the  birds  up  to  their 
nests,  which  unable  to  bear  the  weight  rolled  over 
upon  the  plain,  and  the  precious  fragments  were 
picked  up  by  the  men  below.  Arabia  also  produced 
two  singular  breeds  of  sheep,  one  with  tails  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad ;  the  other  with  tails  four  feet  and 
a  half  long.  The  tail  of  each  animal  of  the  latter 
breed,  to  prevent  injury  by  dragging  on  the  rough 
ground,  was  provided  by  the  shepherds  with  a 
wheeled  go-cart,  on  which  the  sheep  drew  it  behind 
him  in  safety  from  place  to  place.^ 

Of  the  Libyan  marvels,  the  most  remarkable  were  Libya, 
a  race  of  men  with  no  names^ ;  a  race  of  asses  that 
never  drank^ ;  and  a  race  of  oxen  with  horns  so  long 
and  projecting  forward  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
owners  were  obliged  to  feed  walking  backwards^.* 
Herodotus  was  also  informed^  that  in  this  region  'were 
men  with  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  men  without  heads 
and  with  eyes  in  their  breasts ;  but  in  the  existence 
of  these  races  he  expresses  his  disbelief. 

Little  less  surprising  than  these  natural  phenomena,  Eccentrf. 
are  the  eccentricities  of  manners  attributed  to  remote  Swnneri. 
or  barbarous  tribes.    In  Pseonia,  a  country  situated  to 
the  north-west  of  Thrace,  is  described'  a  race  of  men 
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living  with  their  families,  horses,  and  cattle,  in  huts 
raised  upon  scaffoldings  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  .and 
approached  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  The  horses 
were  fed  on  fish,  which  were  so  numerous  in  the  lake 
that  each  proprietor,  when  in  want  of  fodder,  had 
but  to  let  down  a  bucket  into  the  water,  through 
a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  hut  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  draw  up  an  abundant  supply.  Some  wonderful 
customs  are  found  prevalent  in  widely  separate 
regions,  under  the  same  or  slightly  modified  forms  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  them,  recurring  from  time  to 
time,  are  so  similar  both  in  substance  and  expres- 
sion, as  to  amount  to  a  sort  of  common-place  in  the 
author's  narrative.  The  Massagetae^,  a  tribe  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  sacrifice  and  eat  their  old 
people  when  they  become  feeble  or  diseased.  The 
Indians^  treat  their  sick  in  the  same  manner.  The 
Issedonians,  a  Tartar  race^,  also  eat  their  parents, 
allowing  them  however  first  to  die  a  natural  death, 
when  the  whole  kindred  assemble  in  festive  rite,  and 
banquet  on  their  flesh.  Among  the  Massageta3  each 
man  marries  a  wife,  but  all  cohabit  freely  with  the 
wives  of  each  other.  So  also  among  the  Nasamones 
of  Libya.^  In  the  Indian  gold  country  the  men  and 
women  cohabit  openly.  So  also  in  the  region  of  Cau- 
casus*, and  among  the  Libyan  tribes.^ 
imposi-  9.  It  would  hardly  fail  to  happen  that  a  man  who 

lu^ST"  l>elieved  such  stories,  or  thought  them  worth  dili- 
Herodotui.  gently  noting  in  his  tablets  as  materials  for  a  great 
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historical  work,  would  become  the  butt  of  humorous 
or  malicious  persons  to  whom  he  might  apply  for 
intelligence  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  That  such 
was  the  case  with  Herodotus,  he  himself  assures  us. 
The  only  information  which  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure from  any  native  Egyptian  topographer  relative 
to  the  source  of  the  Nile  was,  he  tells  us,  derived 
from  the  sacred  scribe  of  Minerva  at  Sais ;  and  he 
adds^  that  his  informant,  although  he  asserted  in  the 
most  positive  manner  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
ment, appeared  to  him  to  be  joking.  According  to 
this  reverend  trifler,  "  there  were  situated  between 
Syene  and  Elephantine  two  peaked  mountains,  the 
one  called  Crophi,  the  other  Mophi.  From  a  bottom- 
less abyss  at  their  base  issued  the  stream ;  one  half 
of  which  ran  north  through  Egypt,  the  other  south 
into  Ethiopia."  There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between 
these  names  Crophi  and  Mophi,  and  those  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  which  in  our  own  nursery  mythology 
denote  twin  mountains  as  well  as  twin  heroes.  Al- 
though Herodotus  perceived,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  that  the  priest  was  joking,  and  although  he  had 
also  clear  personal  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  story, 
having  himself  explored  the  Nile  up  to  Elephantine, 
yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  follow  up  the  subject,  by 
a  subtle  speculation  on  what  might  have  been  the  real 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  narrated,  supposing  the 
story  of  the  sacred  scribe  to  have  been  true. 

Upon  another  occasion  Herodotus  was  shown  a  row 
of  colossal  female  statues  without  hands.  These 
figures,  he  was  assured  by  the  same  priests  of  Sais, 
represented  the  concubines  of  king  Mycerinus,  and 
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had  been  fashioned  without  hands,  because  the  queen 
of  Mycerinus  had  caused  the  hands  of  the  women 
when  alive  to  be  cut  off,  as  a  punishment  for  abet- 
ting her  husband  in  an  outrage  upon  one  of  his 
own  daughters.  Here  again  Herodotus  possessed  the 
means  of  detecting  the  trick ;  having  observed,  as  he 
tells  us^,  that  the  figures  were  originally  executed 
with  hands ;  which  had  fallen  off,  from  the  effects  of 
time  and  dilapidation ;  the  fragments  of  them  being 
still  visible  at  the  base  of  the  statues. 

The  translation,  supplied  to  Herodotus,  of  the  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  larger  pyramids,  represented 
it^  as  "  recording  the  quantity  of  onions,  leeks,  and 
radishes,  consumed  by  the  labourers  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  monument."  Were  a  foreigner, 
ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  inscription  on  the  London  monument,  of  some 
humourist  of  Fish-street  hill,  the  answer  might  pro- 
bably be,  that  it  recorded  the  number  of  quarts  of 
porter  and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by  the  builders 
of  the  column ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  put 
faith  in  the  statement.  Herodotus  however  seems, 
in  the  parallel  case,  to  have  believed  his  informants 
implicitly;  having  no  such  tangible  proof  of  their 
mendacity  as  in  their  previous  accounts  of  Crophi 
and  Mophi,  and  the  mutilated  statues ;  for  he  makes 
their  statement  the  basis  of  his  calculation  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  pyramid. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  we  except  what  Herodotus 
himself  saw,  or  learnt  from  his  fellow  Greeks  settled 
in  the  country,  there  is  scarcely  in  his  work  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  information  concerning  Egypt,  its  past 

^  II   130.  «  II.  125. 
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history  or  actual  condition,  that  can  be  relied  on. 
Every  communication  specified  as  obtained  by  him 
from  native  historical  sources  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
means  of  judging  from  its  internal  evidence  or  from 
collateral  data,  either  absolutely  false ;  or  if  it  can 
from  other  evidence  be  presumed  to  be  founded  on 
fact,  is  so  disfigured  by  fables,  as  effectually  to  prove 
the  systematic  course  of  deception  which  the  native 
organs  of  tradition  were  in  the  habit  of  practising 
upon  strangers. 

With  these  well-ascertained  examples  in  the  case 
of  Egypt,  we  are  justified  in  assuming,  that  in  some 
other  instances  previously  cited,  the  marvellous  stories 
collected  by  Herodotus  in  different  regions  were  in- 
vented by  his  local  informants  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  on  credulous  visitors.  The  Hellenes,  for 
example,  of  the  Scythian  coast,  who  were  ready  to 
make  oath  that  every  man  of  the  tribe  of  Neuri 
annually  became  a  wolf,  were  not  probably  better 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  story  than  Herodotus 
describes  himself  to  have  been.  Similar  no  doubt 
was  the  case  of  the  Persian  gossips,  who  with  more 
persuasive  effect  assured  him  that  several  of  the  co- 
lossal ants  of  the  Indian  gold  country  were  preserved 
in  the  royal  menagery  at  Susa.^ 

10.  It  remains  to  consider  the  third  peculiarity  of  HUex- 
the  historian  to  which  attention  has  above  been  di-  SISEtes 
rected  as  prejudicial  to  the  credit  of  his  narrative :  •.»«*  hisio- 
his  desire  to  enhance  its  effect  by  entertaining  an-  gossip, 
ecdotes,  striking  historical  combinations,   and  other 
similar  expedients. 

1  m.  102. 
c  c  3 
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Herodotus  has  been  charged  by  ingenious  but  un- 
duly severe  critics,  with  having  written  his  work 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  his  readers  than 
with  the  higher  objects  of  the  historian.  Tins  charge 
appears  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  defect  here  in 
question.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
primary  object  was  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the 
more  important  historical  vicissitudes  of  their  own 
nation  and  of  the  civilised  world.  There  can  however 
be  as  little  doubt  that,  whether  with  a  view  of  more 
effectually  securing  attention  to  his  lessons,  or  with 
the  less-disinterested  object  of  extending  his  field  of 
popularity,  or  from  some  inherent  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  indulge  in  anecdotical  details,  his  efforts  to 
combine  entertainment  with  instruction  have  in  many 
instances  produced  results  more  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a  writer  of  romance  than  a  writer  of 
history. 

Without  anticipating  those  illustrations  of  the  ge- 
neral scheme  of  the  historian's  work  which  belong 
to  a  future  chapter  on  its  composition  and  style,  it 
will  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  its  principal  sub- 
ject, as  defined  by  himself,  is  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  wars  waged  between  the  Hellenes  and  the  great 
oriental  powers.  As  these  wars,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  were  caused  by  a  course  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  same  oriental  powers,  especially  of  the 
Persian  emperors,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  he  naturally  selected 
as  his  main  line  of  narrative  the  rise  and  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty.  With  this  main 
subject  were  to  be  interwoven  historical  notices  of  the 
Greek  or  foreign  states  whose  affairs  were  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  Persia.     A  detailed 
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history  of  any  one  of  those  states  formed  no  part  of 
the  author's  plan.  But  his  public,  or  at  least  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  it,  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that  such  episodical  notices  of  them  as  he  introduced, 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  more  important  facts  of 
their  history,  not  on  mere  local  traditions  and  gos- 
siping stories.  Certain  it  is  however,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  episodical  matter  of  Herodotus  is  of  this 
latter  description.  Even  in  his  principal  narrative,  the 
anecdotical  details  often  usurp  the  place  of  the  main 
facts  of  history  ;  and  in  many  instances  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  those  main  facts  but  to  incidental  allu- 
sions occurring  in  the  course  of  some  comparatively 
insignificant  digression. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  early  Corinthian 
history  of  Greece  is,  or  rather  would  be  did  we  possess  cotir/^ 
it,  that  descriptive  of  the  Corinthian  state  under  the  *^^^' 
Cypselid® ;  and  more  particularly  under  Periander, 
the  second  and  last  tyrant  of  that  family.  We  know 
that  Corinth  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  more 
powerful  than  she  ever  was  afterwards,  or  probably 
had  ever  been  before.  We  know  that  she  ruled  over  ex- 
tensive colonial  territories,  of  her  possession  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  after  the  death  of  Periander.  We 
know  that  her  colonial  dominions  were  situated  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Epirus ;  and  especially 
that  Periander  was  lord  of  the  great  and  flourishing 
island  of  Corcyra.  We  know  that  Corinth  in  those 
days  maintained  the  largest  maritime  force  among 
the  Greek  states,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, which  both  enriched  her  citizens  and  supplied 
a  large  revenue  to  the  state.  These  various  facts  we 
know  on  competent  testimony.  We  know  them  how- 
ever but  as  bare  facts,  and  solely  or  chiefly  from  inci- 
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derttad  iy>tic«  by  writers  treating  of  ocber  soljecls  or 
fA  'Xber  peric^  of  Corinthian  history.^  Of  the  mode 
in  which  the  repoblic  mcqnired.  or  in  which  she  lost, 
thu  power  and  preeminence  among  the  Greek  states, 
we  know  nothing.  The  valae  of  this  misang  chapter 
<^  Greek  history  is  the  more  manifest  from  the  details 
given  in  the  first  book  of  Thucydides.-  The  qoar- 
rels  there  described  between  Corinth  and  her  colony 
Corcyra,  the  latter  being  then  an  independent  and 
powerful  republic,  which  quarrels  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  originated  evi- 
dently in  the  previous  relations  between  the  two 
states ;  which,  chiefly  established  by  Periander,  partly 
perhaps  by  his  predecessor,  subsisted  during  his  reign 
and  ceased  at  hb  death. 

These  remoter  events  of  Corcyro-Corinthian  history 
formed  no  part  of  the  subject  of  Thucydides.  His 
object  was  but  to  show  how  the  recent  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  states  had  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Nor  could  blame  have  attached  to  Herodotus  had  he 
too  merely  overlooked  this  earlier  portion  of  their 
history  ;  neither  state  being  among  those  whose  posi- 
tion had  brought  them  into  special  connexion  with 
his  main  subject  of  Helleno-Persian  politics;  a  fact 
which  may  be  urged  among  other  proofs  of  the  decline 
of  Corinth  since  the  death  of  Periander.  For  the 
influence  of  that  monarch  was  great  even  in  Asia 
minor  prior  to  the  Persian  supremacy.^  If  however 
Herodotus  did  think  fit  to  devote  any  considerable 
share  of  his  text  to  the  affairs  of  Corinth,  we  had  a 
riglit  to  expect  that  he  would  give  a  preference  to 

>  Thucyd.  i.  13.  24.  sq. ;  Tim.  frg.  53.  Did.;  Strab.  vm.  pp.  378.  sqq., 
conf.  Hupra,  Vol.  IIL  p.  387. ;  Grotc,  Ilist.  of  Gr.  vol.  ui.  p.  57. 
•  Loc.  cit.  3  ,,  20.,  V.  92.(6)  95. 
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those  possessing  real  historical  importance.  But  in- 
stead of  this,  while  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  his 
text  has  been  given  to  the  history  of  Corinth,  or 
rather  of  Periander,  it  has  been  allotted  all  but  ex- 
clusively to  popular  and  for  the  most  part  scandalous 
and  fabulous  anecdotes.  *  We  are  told  how  Periander 
supplied  his  ally  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  with  the 
interpretation  of  an  oracle  of  Minerva  Assesia ;  how 
by  the  allegory  of  the  corn-stalks  he  instructed  the 
same  ally  in  the  best  mode  of  governing  his  Milesian 
state ;  and  how  he  was  appointed  arbiter  to  settle 
the  boundary  line  in  dispute  between  Mitylene  and 
Sigeum ;  how  he  entertained  the  poet  Arion  at  his 
court,  with  that  poef  s  marvellous  maritime  adven- 
ture ;  how  he  murdered  his  wife  Melissa,  and  outraged 
her  body  after  death ;  how  he  afterwards  consulted 
her  shade  by  the  necromantic  rite  of  the  Molossian 
Acheron,  was  informed  by  her  that  her  corpse  felt 
cold ;  and  how  he  collected  the  Corinthian  ladies  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  stripped  them  of  their  holiday 
attire,  and  burnt  their  precious  garments  and  jewels 
as  a  holocaust  to  warm  and  appease  the  shivering 
ghost  of  his  murdered  queen.  We  are  further  told, 
that  like  his  contemporary  Crcesus  he  had  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  named  Lycophron  alone  gave  promise 
of  proving  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father,  the  other 
being  weak  of  intellect ;  that  Lycophron,  a  youth  of 
generous  but  morbid  temperament,  so  resented  the 
treatment,  redl  or  imputed,  of  his  mother,  as  to  refuse 
all  intercourse  with  his  father.  A  copious  account 
ensues  of  the  severe,  though  affectionate,  but  vain 
eflPbrts  of  the  father  for  a  reconciliation,  and  of  the 

1  L  20.  23.,  V.  92.  d5.,  m.  49.  sqq. 
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refuge  sought  by  the  son,  first  with  his  grand&ther 
Procles  at  EfHdauros,  and,  on  the  occupation  by 
Periander  of  that  city,  at  Corcyra.  In  the  end  Pe- 
liander,  in  order  to  secure  during  his  own  lifetime 
the  succession  of  his  empire  in  his  family,  offers  to 
cede  to  the  youth  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  and 
state  of  Corinth,  and  content  himself  during  his  latter 
days  with  the  government  of  Corcyra.  The  offer  is 
accepted ;  but  the  Corcyreans,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  tyrant's  residence  among  them,  frustrate  the 
arrangement  by  killing  Lycophron ;  and  Periander  in 
revenge  sends  three  hundred  noble  Corcyrean  youths 
as  a  present  to  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  converted 
by  him  into  eunuchs  for  the  service  of  his  harem. 

The  only  facts  entitled  to  rank  as  history,  which 
can  be  extracted  from  this  copious  mass  of  entertain- 
ing and  well -told  Corinthian  court  scandal,  are;,  that 
Periander  was  lord  of  Corcyra  and  Epidaurus  as  well 
as  Corinth ;  that  he  took  Epidaurus  from  his  father- 
in-law  Procles ;  and  that  he  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Asia  minor.  But  concerning 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  maritime  power  of  Corinth, 
or  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  her  colonial  depend- 
encies of  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  Leucadia,  Ambracia, 
Anactorium,  and  ApoUonia^,  we  are  left  altogether  in 
the  dark. 
Solon.  11.  Another  instance  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  sub- 

stance to  the  shadow  of  history  offers  itself  in  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  CrcEsus.  If  there  was  any  subject 
of  local  Greek  politics  which  had  a  strong  claim  on 
the  special  attention  of  Herodotus,  from  its  influence 
on  the  future  destinies  of  Greece  and  the  civilised 


*  We  are  favoured,  liowever,  with  a  long  chapter  of  the  mythological 
gossip  of  this  city  in  book  ix.  §  93.  sq. 
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world,  it  was  the  legislation  of  Solon  with  its  causes 
and  results.  But  this  important  subject  is  scarcely 
noticed,  while  many  pages  have  been  devoted  to  a 
fabulous  legend  of  the  life  of  the  legislator.  The 
omission,  however,  here  connects  itself  with  a  pecu- 
liarity common  to  the  historical  art  of  Herodotus 
with  that  of  Thucydides  and  other  leading  Greek 
historians,  A— the  all  but  exclusive  limitation  of  his 
narrative,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
treated  of  his  native  annals,  to  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  different  states ;  to  their  quarrels,  alliances,  mili- 
tary enterprises ;  or  in  so  far  as  their  internal  affairs 
are  noticed,  to  the  parallel  transactions  between  rival 
parties.  The  origin  or  growth  of  their  laws  and  civil 
institutions,  the  distinctive  features  of  their  forms 
of  government,  matters  which  to  the  critical  mo- 
dem  historian  supply  important  heads  of  subject,  are 
either  overlooked,  or  afford  occasion  for  but  here  and 
there  a  few  incidental  remarks.  The  study  of  Hume's 
history  imparts  about  as  competent  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  growth  and  theory  of  the  British  consti- 
tution as  a  well-educated  English  gentleman  is  under 
any  obligation  to  possess.  But  no  such  insight  into 
the  Spartan  or  Athenian  constitution  can  be  derived 
from  any  Greek  historian  of  the  best  period.  This 
branch  of  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  considered 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  professional  writers  on 
civil  government,  who  began  to  abound  in  Greece  in 
the  latter  days  of  Herodotus. 

Some  little  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  by  spmrto- 
Herodotus  ^  on  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  than  on  ^«»»«""*" 
that  of  Solon.     But  the  history  of  Sparta  supplies 
perhaps  the  most  pointed  illustration  of  the  anoma- 

*  I.  65.  %qq. 
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loos  mode  in  which  he  apportions  his  text  among  his 
heads  of  subject.    By  far  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  early  annals  o£  the  Sparto-Dorian  state  are  her 
long  and  obstinate  wars  against  the  rival  republic  of 
Messenia,  terminating  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
and  its  annexation  to  the  dominions  of  the  victor. 
It  was  this  conquest  which  established  that  ascen- 
dancy of  Lacedasmon  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dorian 
section  of  the  confederacy,  which  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  political  destinies  of  the  Hellenes. 
But  throughout  the  history  of  Herodotus,  no  distinct 
mention  is  made  either  of  the  Messenian  conquest  or 
the  events  which  led  to  it ;  and  the  few  allusions  that 
occur  to  Messenia  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  war,  are 
such  as  almost  imply  that  country  to  have  been  still 
the  seat  of  an  independent  commonwealth  rather  than 
a  Spartan  province.^     With  this  indifference  to  the 
more  important  chapters  of  Lacedsemonian  history, 
may  be  contrasted  the  large  portion  of  the  text  be- 
stowed on  another  series  of  transactions,  also  con- 
nected  with    Sparta,    but   of   the   smallest  possible 
moment  in  their  bearings  on  the  destinies  of  that 
state  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  civilised   world. 
C/rent.       Among  the  Greek  colonies  there  are  few  which  act  a 
less  distinguished  part  in  the  national  annals  than  the 
Spartan  settlements  of  Gyrene  and  Barca.    Maintain- 
ing scarcely  any  connexion  with  the  mother  country, 
they  make  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  African  political 
system,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Gambyses 
offered  themselves  as  willing  vassals  of  the  Persian 
empire.    Yet  to  the  history  of  these  states  Herodotus 
devotes  a  larger  share  of  separate  attention  ^  than  to 

*  V.  49.,  IX.  35 — 64.:  but  conf.  i.  68.,  in.  47. 

'  IV.  145.  sq.    There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  real  history  of  those  states 
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that  of  any  native  Greek  republic  ;  probably  because 
their  legends,  as  abounding  in  marvellous  incident, 
presented  an  unusually  large  amount  of  material  for 
his  favourite  vein  of  anecdotical  enlargement.^ 

He  gives  us  indeed  to  understand,  by  precept  as  A«?ki«  ©r 
well  as  example,  that  his  motive  for  dwelling  on 
the  concerns  of  a  particular  country  was  not  always 
so  much  their  historical  importance,  as  the  interest 
which,  from  special  causes,  he  happened  himself  to 
take  in  them.  The  condition  of  Samos  under  Poly- 
crates,  shortly  before  the  GraBco- Persian  wars,  pre- 
sented much  analogy  to  that  of  Corinth  under  Peri- 
ander ;  each  commonwealth  being  subject  to  an  able 
and  enlightened  usurper,  under  whose  rule  it  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity. 
There  was  however  this  difference  in  the  two  cases, 
that  while  the  affairs  of  Corinth  stood  in  no  imme- 
diate  connexion  with  the  historian's  main  line  of 
narrative,  those  of  Samos  stood  in  the  very  closest. 
The  island  lay  on  the  high  road  of  Persian  conquest, 

which  renders,  in  their  case,  the  historian's  practice  of  preferring  the 
shadow  to  the  substance  of  events  the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  rapid 
advance  of  their  sovereigns  in  wealth  and  power  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  owing  to  the  commerce  carried  on  with  the  Silphium,  a  medicinal 
plant  of  indigenous  and  abundant  growth  in  that  part  of  Africa ;  and  the 
sale  of  which  appears  to  have  been  a  royal  monopoly.  On  a  curious  vase 
published  by  the  Roman  Archeol.  Inst.,  Annali,  torn.  v.  p.  56.,  king  Ar- 
cesilaus  is  himself  represented  as  weighing  out  this  drug  to  his  customers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  169.  192.)  several  times  mentions  the  plant,  but  without 
any  notice  of  the  trade.  The  drawing  also  contains  in  its  details  curious 
proof  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  on  that  of  these 
Libyan  Greeks. 

^  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  Herodotus,  in  omitting  all  notice  of 
the  great  and  momentous  Messenian  wars,  should  have  dwelt  in  such  de- 
tail on  those  of  more  recent  date  but  trifling  importance,  between  Sparta 
and  Tegea  (i.  66.  sqq.),  unless  it  be  that  the  legends  of  supematurtd  in- 
cident connected  with  the  latter,  those  relative  to  the  bones  of  Orestes 
and  the  chains  with  which  the  disputed  territory  was  measured,  possessed 
a  peculiar  hold  on  the  hbtorian*8  imagination. 
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and  was  constantly,  and  in  the  end  fatally,  mixed  up 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  Grasco-oriental  politics ;  with 
all  propriety,  therefore,  a  considerable  share  of  the 
historian*s  text  has  been  devoted  to  its  special  history. 
The  more  remarkable  must  it  appear,  that  this  should 
be  the  only  case  in  which  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  apologise  for  what  he  seems  to  have  considered  an 
imdue  digression,  but  which  to  the  modern  reader 
will  appear  less  in  that  light  than  a  large  proportion 
of  his  remaining  narrative.  The  apology  itself  is 
singularly  characteristic  of  his  own  sense  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  different  parts  of  his  subject :  "  I  have 
dwelt,"  says  he  \  "  the  longer  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Samians,  because  those  islanders  possess  three  of  the 
greatest  works  ever  executed  by  Hellenic  artists. 
The  first  is  a  tunnel  of  seven  stadia  in  length  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  excavated  through  a  mountain 
nine  hundred  feet  high,  along  which  tunnel  runs 
another  excavation  three  feet  wide,  conveying  water 
to  the  city.  The  second  is  the  breakwater  of  their 
port,  two  stadia  long  and  twenty  fathoms  deep ;  the 
third  is  the  largest  temple  of  all  that  I  have  ever 
happened  to  see.  On  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  have 
enlarged  so  much  on  the  affairs  of  Samos." 
His  spirit  12.  Another  mode  in  which  this  anxiety  to  impart 
bJicf^*'"  ^ff^*  *^  ^^s  narrative  at  the  expense  of  its  historical 
substance  displays  itself,  might  perhaps  without  un- 
due severity  be  defined  as  a  spirit  of  exaggeration. 
We  shall  here  prefer  describing  it  by  a  more  indul- 
gent phrase  as  a  spirit  of  hyperbole.  The  influence 
of  this  spirit  is  observable  chiefly  in  the  more  exci- 
ting parts  of  his  subject ;  in  the  accounts  of  mighty 
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enterprises,  brilliant  exploits,  desperate  acts  of  daring, 
and  the  like.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  harsh  to  im- 
pute to  Herodotus  any  intention  of  deceiving  by 
wilful  falsification  of  the  data  on  which  his  descrip- 
tions are  founded.  All  probably  that  can  with  jus- 
tice  be  laid  to  his  charge  is  his  having  preferred, 
among  the  varieties  of  tradition  which  in  almost 
every  such  case  were  current,  those  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which,  unconsciously  perhaps,  he  had  in 
view. 

As  a  splendid  exemplification  of  this  tendency  may  Expedition 
be  cited  his  account  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  ^  *"^ 
Xerxes.  Even  the  more  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Herodotus  have  not  hesitated  to  admit  his  estimate 
of  the  Persian  forces  to  be  extravagant.  What  he 
describes  is  not  so  much  an  invading  army  as  a  mi- 
gration of  races.  The  number  of  men  whom  Xerxes 
is  made  to  transport,  by  land  or  by  sea,  into  the  heart 
of  Hellas,  is  exactly  5,283,220.*  Of  these  about  one 
half  were  effective  troops,  soldiers  or  sailors ;  the 
other  half  were  camp  followers,  or  persons  connected 
with  the  naval  and  military  commissariat.  To  these 
however,  he  tells  us,  were  to  be  added,  an  "  incal- 
culable" number  of  eunuchs  and  females;  cooks, 
bakers,  and  concubines ;  besides  horses,  camels,  other 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  the  crews  of  the  provision 
ships.  The  whole  migratory  mass  may  have  amounted 
on  this  computation  to  about  6,000,000  of  human 
beings.  The  fleet,  between  war  galleys  and  pro- 
vision ships,  consisted  of  4,200  vessels.^  This  entire 
armament  marched  or  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  straits  and  coast  of  Thermopylae  in  safety.    Of 

1  Yii.  186.  sq. :  conf.  184.  ■  vn.  184. 
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the  land-force,  amounting  in  all  to  four  millions  and 
a  half,  four  millions  crossed  from  Asia,  the  rest  being 
levied  in  Europe.  The  passage  of  these  four  millions 
across  the  Hellespont,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  occupied 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  of  unremitting  march. 
What  may  have  been  the  exact  time  required  by  the 
combined  host,  with  its  encumbrances,  for  traversing 
each  of  the  precipitous  mountain  passes  which- it  had 
to  encounter  between  the  Hellespont  and  Thermopy- 
lae, we  are  not  informed.  The  whole  legend  is  one  evi- 
dently adapted  to  the  region  of  central  Asia  rather  than 
of  Greece  or  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  great  oriental  despots  may  occasionally  have 
moved  against  each  other,  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
plain  over  which  their  dominions  extended,  and  with 
the  vast  resources  which  those  wealthy  countries 
supplied,  military  bodies  on  a  scale  in  some  degree 
similar,  never  certainly  equal,  to  that  here  described. 
But  the  practicability  of  transporting  across  the 
rugged  mountain  regions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Hellas,  a  section  of  the  male  population  of  Asia 
greatly  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  country 
which  it  proposed  to  conquer,  might  safely  be  denied, 
even  were  authorities  agreed  on  the  subject.  They 
disagree  however  widely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prove  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  to  be  but  a  selection 
from  among  other  equally  arbitrary  data.  One  of 
the  stelae  set  up  by  the  Amphictyons  on  the  battle 
field  of  Thermopylae,  celebrated  the  §mall  band  of 
Greek  warriors  who  fell  in  that  combat  as  having 
fought  against  three  millions  of  enemies.  We  have 
seen  that  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  which  He- 
rodotus rates  the  whole  Persian  land  force  was  little 
more  than  two  millions.      The  Amphictyons  there- 
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fore,  taking  their  inscription  by  the  letter,  adopted 
a  computation  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. If  on  the  other  hand  we  assume  their  **  three 
millions"  to  have  denoted  the  whole  land  armament 
inclusive  of  camp  followers,  Herodotus  would  be  a 
million  and  a  half  in  excess  of  the  Amphictyons. 
That  a  million  or  two  more  or  less  was  a  matter  of 
little  moment  in  the  gross  reckoning,  appears  further 
from  the  estimate  of  Ctesias^,  who  may  here  as  usual 
be  understood  to  give  the  Persian  account,  and  who 
diflfers  mdely  both  from  the  Amphictyons  and  from 
Herodotus.  According  to  him  the  whole  force  with 
which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  amounted  to  800,000 
men,  and  1000  ships  of  war.  Assuming  these  800,000 
to  be  the  fighting  men  alone,  the  whole  land  arma- 
ment would,  adopting  the  Herodotean  rate  of  camp 
followers,  be  about  a  million  and  a  half.  The  army 
under  the  command  of  Mardonius  at  Platsea  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  120,000  men,  in- 
stead of  300,000  as  in  Herodotus.  In  the  battle  of 
Salamis  on  the  other  hand,  the  ships  of  the  Greek 
fleet  were  700,  instead  of  the  380  of  Herodotus. 
Taking  these  numbers  as  the  Persian  computation, 
there  is  yet  no  ground  to  impute  partiality  to  Ctesias 
in  favour  of  his  Persian  patrons.  For  he  makes  the 
Greek  force  by  which  Mardonius  was  defeated  at 
Plataja  still  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  enemy  than 
does  Herodotus ;  and  describes  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae much  according  to  the  popular  Greek  account. 

But  apart  from  specific  facts  and  numbers,  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  portion  of  the   historian's  nar- 
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radre  is  in  sach  a  continiied  stndn  of  hypeibok:,  as 
dearij  shows  how  greadj  the  imaginatioQ  was  in 
the  msoendant  of  the  jodgement  in  its  composition. 
Dsarios  is  Sdud«  at  the  epoch  of  his  death*  to  have 
been  already  engaged  three  years  in  making  prepa- 
rations  for  this  enterprise^;  and  Xerxes  took  other 
foar  years  to  complete  the  interrupted  measures  of 
his  predecessor.^  A  principal  object  of  the  historian*s 
s<^citude  is  an  accurate  note  of  the  names  of  the 
rivers  that  were  drunk  dry  by  the  troops  <m  their 
mareh^  with  honourable  mention  of  those  the  waters 
of  which  were  copious  enough  to  su[^ly  the  neces- 
sities of  the  host  without  an  entire  exhaustion  of 
their  streams.'  One  Tbracian  lake  of  nearly  four 
miles  in  circumference^  is  stated  to  have  been  drunk 
up  by  the  beasts  of  burthen  alone !  The  numbers  of 
the  force  are  taken,  not  by  ordinary  computation,  but 
by  measurement.  A  large  body  of  men  is  packed 
closely  within  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  is  there  counted  and  marched  out.  The  en- 
closure is  then  filled  and  emptied  in  the  same  manner 
over  and  over  again,  each  successive  replenishment 
being  rated  at  the  same  round  number  as  the  first, 
without  the  necessity  of  further  arithmetical  process. 
Even  poetical  agency  is  called  in  to  add  to  the  ge- 
neral effect.  The  army  on  its  mareh  through  Thrace 
is  assailed  by  lions^ ;  an  animal  never  assuredly  indi- 
genous  in  that  region ;  and  the  creatures  alluded  to, 
if  not  altogether  fictitious,  may  safely  be  classed  as 
some  species  of  mountain  lynx  or  wild  cat,  which 
the  legend  had  magnified  into  lions  for  the  occasion. 

*  VII.  1.  «  VII.  20.  3  VII.  48.  58.  196.  alibi. 
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No  less  imaginary  than  these  Thracian  lions  are  the 
ferocious  sea  monsters  described  by  the  historian  as 
abounding  in  the  waters  around  mount  Athos,  and  as 
having  devoured  numbers  of  the  mariners  of  the  fleet 
of  Mardonius  shattered  by  a  storm  some  years  before 
in  attempting  to  double  that  headland ;  the  remem- 
brance of  which  calamities  induced  Xerxes  to  cut  his 
canal  through  the  isthmus  connecting  Athos  with 
the  continent.^  This  is  a  source  of  maritime  disaster 
unkno\vn  either  before  or  since  in  the  Greek  seas, 
and  to  which  even  Homer,  among  the  manifold  dan- 
gers to  which  he  exposes  his  shipwrecked  mariners  in 
the  remoter  realms  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  scarcely 
ventured  to  give  prominence. 

13.  The  indulgence  in  this  spirit  of  hyperbole  is  His  self- 
productive  at  times  of  very  curious  anomalies ;  the  ^^^^'"^ 
assertions  hazarded  in  one  place  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  particular  descriptions,  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  statements  made  in  other  passages 
where  the  author  was  writing  under  a  different  kind 
of  influence.     Of  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  is  said*,  ^^^^  ^^ 
that  "  the  Athenians  were  the  first  Hellenic  warriors  Marathon, 
who  had  ever  yet  dared  to  meet  face  to  face  an  ad- 
versary wearing  the  dress  of  a  Mede ;  for  until  this 
time  the  very  name  of  a  Mede  was  a  terror  to  the 
Greeks."     The  historian's  object  is  here  to  place  the 
valour  of  those  by  whom  this  brilliant  victory  was 
achieved  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view ;  and  in 

^  VI.  44  Mr.  Grote  has  here  made  a  charitable  but  not  very  success- 
ful attempt  to  save  the  credit  of  Herodotus,  by  assuming  the  phrase 
BtipntthaTCLTrii  BdKaaanQ  to  refer  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Thracian  forests; 
an  interpretation  which  will  hardly  find  favour  with  the  more  critical 
portion  of  the  historian*s  commentators.    Hist,  of  Greccct  vol.  iv.  p.  422. 
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his  anxiety  to  attain  his  object  he  asserts  what  is 
falsified  by  some  four  or  five  other  previous  passages 
of  his  narrative.  lu  Book  I.  §.  165.  he  tells  us  that 
the  Phocaeans,  when  forced  by  the  irresistible  tide  of 
Persian  invasion  under  Harpagus  to  abandon  their 
city,  take  to  their  ships,  and  seek  for  new  settlements 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had, 
before  finally  setting  out  on  their  voyage,  relanded 
in  their  port,  and  attacked  and  slain  the  whole  Persian 
garrison  left  in  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  invading 
general.  In  the  sequel  we  are  informed^  that  the 
great  body  of  the  lonians  fought  gallantly  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  same  Harpagus.  During 
the  revolt  of  Aristagoras  against  Darius,  the  Milesians 
are  described^  as  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  severe  battle 
fought  in  conjunction  with  the  Carians  against  the 
Persians ;  and  in  the  ensuing  account  of  the  quelling 
of  that  revolt  by  the  defeat  of  Histiaeus,  it  is  said^ 
that  the  Hellenes  made  head  against  the  enemy  during 
a  long  day's  action,  until  overpowered  by  a  fresh 
body  of  cavalry  brought  up  to  reinforce  their  oppo- 
nents. In  the  face  of  all  these  previous  descriptions, 
the  historian  now  gravely  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks  who  ever  ventured 
to  look  a  Persian  warrior  in  the  face  !  What,  it  must 
be  hoped,  he  here  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  first  Greeks  who  in  pitched  battle 
had  ever  fairly  beaten  an  army  of  Medes.  But  the 
whole  value  of  his  eulogy  is  lost  under  the  load  of  hy- 
perbolical glorification  with  which  he  has  smothered  it. 

»  I.  169. 

*  V.  120.;  compare  also  §  49.,  where  Aristagoras  is  made  to  describe 
the  Persians  as  inferior,  both  in  valour  and  in  the  art  of  war,  to  the 
Hellenes. 
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After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  a  deputation  from  the  Greek  nau- 
Asiatic  colonies  solicited  the  aid  of  the  victorious  ^J^HJ^^^' 
Greek  fleet  then  stationed  at  ^gina,  in  their  proposed 
attempt  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  Persian 
yoke.  For  the  present,  however,  the  commanders  of 
the  fleet  are  described  as  declining  to  proceed  further 
than  Delos;  among  other  reasons  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  maritime  region  to  the  east  of  that 
island ;  the  coast  of  Asia  minor  and  the  isle  of  Samos  in 
particular,  where  their  services  were  first  required, 
*' appearing  to  them  as  distant  as  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules." *  This  is  one  of  the  strangest  statements  of 
its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Herodotus ;  and 
its  falsehood  is  evinced  by  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit 
of  the  history  of  Greek  navigation  as  written  by  him- 
self. The  iEgaean  sea,  of  which  Samos  was  one  of  the 
principal  ports,  was  not  only  a  narrow  sea,  studded 
with  islands  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours,  but 
was  in  all  respects  a  Greek  sea,  its  shores  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  Greek  maritime  communities, 
and  is  described  by  Herodotus  himself  as  having 
been  navigated  freely  for  centuries  by  the  ships  and 
fleets  of  both  mother  country  and  colonies.^      His 

^  Ylll.  132.     Ovn  Twv  xtopbtv  lovai  k^inipoim rriv  H  £(i/ioy 

irriffrkaTo  ^o^p  koi  'UpaxXiag  ffTtiXac  Itrov  uwixiir.  Mr.  Grote,  BS  a  consistent 
disciple  of  a  German  school  of  critics,  one  of  whose  fundamental  doctrines 
is  that  no  standard  Greek  author  can  ever  contradict  himself  (see  supra, 
Vol.  I.  Append,  p.  516,),  has  here  a<;ain  endeavoured  to  save  the  credit  of 
Herodotus,  by  assuming  him  to  mean  that  the  Greeks  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  further  solely  by  an  apprehension  that  a  superior  force 
might  have  been  collected  by  the  Persians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  for  the 
de^nce  of  their  own  maritime  frontier.  The  historian  alludes  no  doubt 
in  the  previous  context  to  this  apprehension  as  an  element  of  the  disin- 
clination of  his  countrymen  to  sail  further  eastwards.  But  the  reasona- 
bleness of  the  one  motive  can  neither  supersede  nor  justify  the  absurdity 
of  the  other. , 

2  I.  70.  152.,  III.  39.  44.  48.  54.  alibi 
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okg^rct  i*  b^re*  by  aa  injazinarr  e5«f  of  coauust, 
to  place  izm  a  more  striking  light  ikte  npid  increase* 
during  his  ovn  time,  of  naaticflil  power  and  ecterprise 
wu^mg  his  Eorcf^&n  feLow-eoantrymen,  ot"  which 
result  the  rictoiies  he  had  jost  celebrated  were  a 
principal  cause.  And  in  his  zeal  to  produce  this 
illasive  eSect  he  woald  hare  as  believe*  that  prior  to 
the  epoch  of  those  victories  the  great  central  port  of 
Samos.  which  wa«  probably  even  in  those  days  little 
less  &niiliar  to  Attic  merchants  and  seamen  than  the 
port  of  Israelis,  was  viewed  by  the  Greek  commanders 
stationed  at  Delos,  within  sight  of  this  very  Samos, 
much  in  the  li^^ht  of  some  terra  inco^mita  or  ultima 
Thule  of  the  eastern  waters. 

When  the  Spartan  envoy  announced  to  Cyrus,  after 
^STGrmeL  ^^^  couquest  of  Asia  minor,  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
would  resent  any  act  of  aggression  against  the  states 
of  continental  Greece,  the  historian  makes  the  Persian 
monarch  reply  by  turning  to  one  of  his  Hellenic  at- 
tendants and  asking  "  who  the  Lacedaemonians  were."  * 
And,  on  being  informed,  he  told  the  envoy  that  "  he 
cared  little  for  people  who  had  open  places  in  the 
middle  of  their  to^vns,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  and  lying  to  each  other  upon  oath."  This 
anecdote  may  veiy  possibly  be  true;  and  whether 
true  or  false  is  highly  eflfective.  It  illustrates  in  a 
very  happy  manner  the  character  of  the  semibarbarous 
conqueror,  and  the  insignificance  at  this  juncture,  in 
his  estimation,  of  those  diminutive  states,  destined 
not  many  generations  afterwards  to  subvert  the  proud 
fabric  of  empire  which  he  was  so  busily  engaged  in 
erecting.      Kut   the   reiterated  introduction   in   the 
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sequel,  of  the  same  figure  of  speech  under  other  and 
inappropriate  circumstances,  not  only  destroys  its 
value,  but  leads  us  to  suspect  that  all  the  anecdotes 
in  which  it  occurs  are  mere  rhetorical  inventions  of 
the  historian  himself  or  the  popular  authorities  jfrom 
whom  he  borrowed. 

When  Atossa  the  sultana  of  Darius,  in  furtherance 
of  her  scheme  for  restoring  her  favourite  Greek  phy- 
sician Democedes  to  his  native  country,  urges  her 
husband  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Greece,  she 
expresses  her  strong  desire  to  provide  her  household 
'*  with  Laconian,  Argive,  Athenian,  and  Corinthian 
waiting-maids."^  Darius  receives  her  proposal  with 
complacency,  and  on  her  suggestion  appoints  a  naval 
commission,  under  the  guidance  of  Democedes,  to 
visit  the  coasts  of  Hellas  and  report  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  its  several  states.  Apart  from  other 
evidences,  it  might  surely  be  inferred,  from  the 
reasons  here  assigned  by  Atossa  for  her  interest  in 
the  proposed  scheme  of  conquest,  that  the  Persian 
court  had  by  this  time  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of 
"who  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians 
were ; "  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  result  of 
the  commission  could  hardly  have  failed  to  supply 
the  information  required.  Yet  some  time  after  the 
return  of  the  commission,  we  find  Artaphemes  satrap 
of  Ionia,  brother  to  Darius  and  one  of  the  ablest 
Persian  statesmen  of  the  day,  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Attic  envoys  sent  to  treat  of  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  asking,  by  an  improvement  of  the  question  of 
Cyrus,  "  who  the  Athenians  were,  and  what  country 
they  inhabited."  ^     And  again,  at  a  still  later  period, 

1  m.  134.  *  V.  73. 
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jMiinsk  hmv^rlf,  wfaea  in£jrmed  thai  the  aame  Ache- 

# 

niazia  had  actacked  aori  bamr  to  the  groand  hts 
Lydian  e^Aial  Sardisv  »  also  made  t«>  inquire,  with 
Mcoevikat  ixk>re  Tebem^ence  bat  wnii  equalhr  ancofi. 
ftcioQd  Mmplicicv'.  ^  who  the  Athenians  were  7* " 

A  fsLvrjaTite  subject  of  enlargement  in  the  histo- 
rian'* desicripcion  of  Egvpt  is  the  marked  difference 
between  its  manners  and  customs  and  those  of  the 
other  ciTiiised  regions  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
especially  of  Greece.  Here  again,  the  zeal  with  which 
he  has  exerted  himself  to  impart  interest  to  his  pic- 
tore  of  thb  singular  country,  has  led  him  into  broad 
general  statements  afterwards  as  broadly  contradicted. 
"  The  Egj'ptians,"  he  tells  us  -,  "  among  their  eccen- 
tricities of  religious  custom,  consecrate  no  women 
to  the  service  of  any  deity  either  male  or  female; 
the  rites  of  all,  both  gods  and  goddesses,  being  ex- 
clusively performed  by  men."  Yet  in  the  sequel  he 
informs  us  '  that  the  oracles  of  Ammon  in  Africa,  and 
of  Dodona  in  Hellas,  were  founded  by  two  priestesses 
of  the  Theban  Jove,  kidnapped  in  Egypt  by  Phoenician 
adventurers,  and  sold  as  slaves,  the  one  in  Libya 
the  other  in  Epinis.  In  another  place  he  describes 
the  practice  of  consecrating  the  female  ministers  of 
the  same  Egyptian  god  as  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  sanctuary  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  in 
that  of  Apollo  Lycius  at  Patara.  * 

In  one  place  he  asserts^  that  "  hero-worship  was 
unknown  among  the  Egyptians."  He  afterwards 
contradicts  this  statement  by  informing  us^:  "how 
Perseus  son  of  Danae  had  been  honoured  with  a 
temple   and    religious   rites   by   the   inhabitants   of 

*  V.  106.  «  II.  35.  3  II.  54. 
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Chemmis  in  upper  Egypt,  in  consideration  of  his 
ancestor  Danaus,  the  colonist  of  Argos,  having  been 
a  native  of  their  city."  He  also  describes^  Helen, 
"  daughter  of  Tyndareus/'  as  similarly  worshipped  at 
Memphis  under  the  title  of  the  Foreign  Venus ;  and 
adds  that  the  same  distinction  had  been  conferred 
by  the  Egyptians  on  their  own  king  Proteus,  in  whose 
reign  that  lieroine  visited  the  country,  and  whose 
sanctuary  he  was  shown  near  that  of  Helen.  ^ 

14.  One  of  the  most  important  questions,  in  estima-  claim  of 
ting  the  character  of  a  historical  writer,  is  the  degree  toVank  as' 
in  which  he  possessed  the  critical  faculty  in  dealing  Jj^^rhm^ 
with  obscure  or  controverted  matters.  The  forego- 
ing illustrations  may  seem  to  have  anticipated  the 
necessity  of  any  special  consideration  of  this  question 
in  the  case  of  Herodotus.  An  author,  the  general 
course  of  whose  narrative  exhibits  errors  of  statement 
or  of  judgement  such  as  those  above  recapitulated, 
can  hardly,  it  may  seem,  possess  any  strong  claim  to 
rank  as  a  critical  historian  in  the  stricter  sense. 
The  greater  part  of  those  errors  have,  it  is  true,  been 
cited  in  more  immediate  connexion  with  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  his  temper  or  habits  of  thought,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  supersede  or  deaden  at  times 
his  natural  powers  of  discernment,  and  which  have 
hence  above  been  characterised  as  the  Anomaly  of  his 
genius.  It  might  still  therefore  be  supposed,  that 
in  those  parts  of  his  narrative  which  gave  no  similar 
scope  to  the  same  influences,  there  might  be  room 
for  a  better  application  of  his  discriminating  powers. 
But  with  every  desire  to  take  the  most  indulgent 
view  of  his  qualifications  in  this  respect,  we  have 

*  u.  112.  *  Sec  Appendix  J. 
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been  able  to  discover  in  his  mind  but  a  small  portion 
of  that  faculty  which  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term 
can  be  called  critical.  In  the  same  general  way  in 
which  he  has  already  been  characterised  as  a  man  of 
sense  and  intelligence,  he  deserves  also  to  rank  as  a 
man  of  inquiring  mind.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  a 
logical  head.  As  with  his  facts  and  researches,  so 
with  his  arguments  and  inferences.  When  treating 
of  events  and  their  causes  as  exhibited  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  current  of  life,  his  conclusions  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  just  and  rational  as  they  are 
honest  and  impartial.  But  the  case  is  diflferent  with 
the  details  of  his  narrative  or  description.  These, 
even  apart  from  the  secondary  influences  above  re- 
ferred to,  will  frequently  be  found,  owing  to  mere 
oversight,  carelessness,  or  habitual  want  of  critical 
method,  to  be  not  only  distorted  from  the  semblance 
of  historical  truth,  but  at  variance  with  the  principal 
facts  to  which  they  are  introduced  as  subsidiary. 

There  is  here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  a 
curious  analogy  between  the  genius  of  Herodotus  and 
that  of  Homer.  Both  have  been  led,  by  their  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  their  narrative,  into  frequent  self- 
contradictions.  But  there  is  this  difference  in  the 
cases,  that  while  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  is  with 
the  historian  a  fundamental  duty,  with  the  poet  it  is 
quite  a  subordinate  merit.  When  Homer,  for  ex- 
ample, after  having  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  Iliad 
described  Apollo  and  Minerva,  on  the  day  of  quarrel 
between  the  chiefs,  as  present  in  the  Greek  camp  and 
busily  engaged  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the  war, 
assures  us  in  the  immediate  sequel,  that  on  the  day 
before  the  quarrel  "  all  the  gods  "  had  gone  to  feast 
in  Ethiopia,  and  had  since  been  unable  to  attend  to 
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the  affairs  of  the  Troad,  the  blunder,  though  pal- 
pable, is  in  no  essential  respect  detrimental  to  the 
spirit  of  the  poem.  Few  readers  observe  it,  and  to 
those  who  do,  the  only  feeling  it  suggests  is  one  of 
amusement  at  the  lively  eccentricity  of  the  author. 
But  when  Herodotus,  after  having  in  numerous  ear- 
lier passages  described  the  unsuccessful  valour  with 
which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  struggled  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Persians,  gravely  informs  us  that  the  Athenians 
who  fought  at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
had  yet  ventured  so  much  as  to  look  a  Persian  foe  in 
the  face,  the  self-contradiction  is  as  offensive  to  our 
taste  and  reason  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the 
work  in  which  it  occurs. 

Our  illustrations  of  this  defect  have,  as  already 
said,  hitherto  been  limited  to  cases  where  the  histo- 
rian's critical  judgement  seems  to  have  been  obscured 
by  certain  feelings  or  prejudices  peculiar  to  his  own 
mind ;  in  the  examples  here  subjoined  the  anomaly 
seems  traceable  to  mere  oversight  or  confusion  of 
ideas. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  portions  of  the  histo-  ScytbUn 
rian's  narrative  is  that  which  records  the  expedition  ©f  d^Hi!^ 
of  Darius  into  Scythia.  The  king,  on  crossing  his 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ister  and  entering  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  leaves  the  Hellenic  division  of 
his  army  to  guard  the  bridge,  with  orders  to  expect 
him  back  in  sixty  days.  His  return  is  described, 
accordingly,  as  having  taken  place  a  day  or  two  after 
the  lapse  of  the  appointed  period.^  His  operations 
however  on  the  hostile  territory,  according  to  the 

»  IV.  98.  122.  sqq.  133.  sqq. 
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details  afterwards  given,  must  have  occupied  at  least 
double  that  time ;  and  upon  a  more  strict  estimate  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  case,  they  could  hardly  have 
been   accomplished  within   less   than   the   triple  or 
quadruple  of  it. 
Eitimateof      Herodotus  describcs  Scythia  as  a  square  country, 
di'y'sjour^  the  length  of  each  side  being  twenty  days' journey.^ 
neyi.  Thcsc  day's  joumcys  he  rates  at  twenty-five  miles  each ; 

giving  500  miles  for  each  side  of  the  square.  But  in 
another  part  of  his  work ^  he  reckons  nineteen  miles  as 
an  ordinary  day's  journey  along  the  high  post-road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa,  through  the  most  civilised  part 
of  the  Persian  empire.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to 
understand  how  he  could  have  supposed  either  tra- 
veller or  soldier  capable  of  accomplishing  twenty-five 
miles  a  day  among  the  trackless  wastes  and  broad 
rivers  of  Scythia.  Were  we  to  assume  twenty  or 
even  fifteen  miles  as  the  full  average  length  com- 
petent, for  any  continuity,  including  halts  and  con- 
tingencies, to  an  array  of  700,000  men,  in  an  unex- 
plored desert  where  every  necessary  of  life  and  every 
material  of  transport  required  to  be  carried  along 
with  them,  it  would  be  a  liberal  allowance.  Let  us 
however  concede  the  historian's  full  twenty-five  miles 
a  day  to  the  Scythian  army  of  Darius.  The  south 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  extending  twenty  days'  march, 
or  500  miles,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and 
Palus  Maeotis  to  the  river  Tanais,  was  the  part  through 

*  IV.  101.  This  however  is  contradicted  elsewhere.  The  south  side, 
here  described  as  extending  twenty  days'  journey,  ten  from  the  Ister 
to  the  Borysthenes  and  ten  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Tanais,  is  made 
in  §  18.  sqq.  at  least  thirty  days*  journey;  the  distance  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Tanais  being  there  rated  separately  as  full  twenty 
days. 

«  V.  53. 
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which  the  king  first  directed  his  route  in  pursuit  of 
the  retiring  Scythians.  On  the  other  bank  of  the 
Tanais,  which  bounded  Scythia  to  the  eastward,  lay 
the  Sauromatse,  whose  country  he  makes  ^  extend 
to  a  breadth  of  fifteen  days'  march  beyond  the  river. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Sauromatae  were  the  Budini, 
the  extent  of  whose  country  is  not  stated ;  but  as 
they  are  called^  a  "  very  large  nation,"  with  a  city 
near  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  it  might  safely  be 
assumed  that  their  territory  was  as  spacious  as  that 
of  the  Sauromatse,  who  are  made  the  subject  of  no 
such  remark.  Let  us  however  take  its  breadth  at 
but  ten  days'  march.  Beyond  the  Budini  lay  an 
entirely  desert  region.  Darius,  having  pursued  his 
fugitive  foe  across  the  Tanais  and  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  SauromatsB  and  Budini,  halts  on  the 
frontier  of  the  desert^,  and  occupies  himself  with  the 
construction  of  eight  forts  or  castles,  at  distances  of 
seven  miles  from  each  other,  forming  consequently 
a  line  of  fortified  posts  extending  in  all  about  fifty 
miles.  Hearing  however  that  the  Scythians  had 
made  a  retrograde  movement  towards  their  own 
country,  he  breaks  up  his  cantonments,  leaving  his 
forts  half-finished,  and  recommences  the  pursuit. 
The  Scythians,  on  reentering  their  own  territory, 
make  another  wheel  to  the  northward,  recross  their 
frontier  in  that  direction,  and  still  pursued  by  the 
Persians  traverse  in  succession  the  countries  of  four 
neighbouring  northern  nations,  the  Melanchlaeni,  An- 
drophagi,  Neuri,  and  Agathyrsi.*  They  then  once 
more  pass  into  their  own  country;  when  Darius, 
fatigued  with  his  fruitless  wandering,  retreats,  and 

»  IV.  21.  «  IV.  108.  '  IV.  124.  *  126.  sqq. 
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falling  into  the  same  line  of  march  by  which  he  had 
first  advanced  from  the  Ister  towards  the  Tanais, 
returns  to  his  bridge  of  boats  on  the  former  river. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  account  of  the  number  of 
days  occupied  by  this  expedition  ought  to  stand,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  details  supplied  by  the  histo- 
rian himself,  as  compared  Avith  his  original  sum  total 
of  sixty  days. 

From  the  Ister  to  the  frontier  of  the  SauromatsB 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Tanais  was  a  distance  of 
twenty  days'  continuous  march  at  twenty-five  miles 
a  day.  In  the  course  of  this  march  the  army  had  to 
cross  some  five  or  six  rivers,  two  of  which,  the  Bory- 
sthenes  and  the  Tanais,  are  described  as  scarcely 
second  in  magnitude  to  the  Ister,  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage  of  which  the  king  had  sent  a  fleet  from  Ionia 
with  materials  for  constructing  a  bridge.  The  im- 
possibility, therefore,  of  his  march  of  500  miles  in 
twenty  days  through  this  re^on  becomes  the  more 
glaringly  extravagant.  Let  us  however  take  it  as 
the  historian  represents  it.  Add  the  fifteen  days' 
march  across  the  territory  of  the  Sauromatse,  and 
the  ten  for  the  country  of  the  Budini,  and  we  have 
in  all  forty-five  days  up  to  the  king's  halting-place 
on  the  frontier  of  the  desert.  We  shall  reckon  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  distributing  his  army  into 
cantonments  extending  fifty  miles  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  eight  forts,  with  that  consumed  in  the 
half  completion  of  the  forts  and  in  the  remuster 
for  the  renewed  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  at  a  week 
only,  making  (45  +  7)  fifty-two  days.  Assuming 
his  original  march  through  the  Sauromatian  and  Bu- 
dinian  territories  to  have  been  in  an  oblique  rather 
than  a  direct  line  beyond  the  Tanais,  and  his  return 
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consequently  to  have  occupied  but  one  half  the  time 
required  for  his  advance,  it  would  have  taken 
thirteen  days  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Scythian 
frontier,  which  he  would  have  reached  (52+13)  on 
the  sixty-fifth  day.  His  further  wanderings  in  search 
of  the  fugitive  host  through  the  country  of  the  four 
northern  nations,  Melanchlaeni,  Androphagi,  Neuri, 
and  Aga thyrsi,  assuming  each  of  those  countries  to 
have  been  but  five  days'  journey  in  breadth,  would 
have  lasted  twenty  days ;  and  this  without  any  allow- 
ance for  the  time  occupied  in  crossing  the  north  of 
Scythia  to  reach  their  frontier.  We  should  thus  have 
at  least  (65+20)  eighty-five  days.  Finally,  according 
to  the  historian's  original  computation,  which  made 
the  breadth  of  Scythia  from  north  to  south,  as  from 
east  to  west,  twenty  days'  journey,  the  army  would 
have  required  that  number  of  days  to  return  by  the 
most  direct  course  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the 
bridge  of  the  Ister;  making  in  all  (85-f  20)  a  hun- 
dred and  five  days.  But  to  this  reckoning  a  good 
many  more  days  must  be  added ;  it  being  stated  by 
the  historian  that  Darius  did  not  return  direct  from 
north  to  south,  but  fell  designedly  by  an  oblique 
movement  into  the  old  line  of  march  by  which  he  had 
originally  advanced  to  the  Tanais.  The  details,  there- 
fore, of  the  historian's  own  computation  give  a  number 
nearly  double  that  of  his  original  sum  total  of  sixty 
days;  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent 
reader,  that  the  actual  possibilities  of  the  case  would 
have  required  the  triple  or  quadruple  of  that  sum 
total.  ^ 


*  Rcnnel,  Mitford,  Kenrick,  and  other  commentators,  dwell  much  on 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  details  with  the  real  geography  of  Scy- 
thia.   Bat  the  far  more  important  point,  as  affecting  the  historical  credit 
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15.  We  have  seen  how  vague  is  the  historian's 
estimate  of  distances  by  day's  journeys ;  that  on  the 
great  imperial  high  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  he  rates 
a  day's  march  at  150  stadia,  or  less  than  20  miles ; 
while  on  the  inhospitable  deserts  of  Scythia  he  rates 
it  at  200  stadia,  or  25  miles.  Similarly  vague  is  his 
estimate  of  time  by  generations.  In  his  Egyptian 
history  he  gives  33^  years  to  a  generation^;  assign- 
ing to  the  341  generations  of  kings  there  alluded  to 
about  11,350  years.  But  in  his  account  of  the  Hera- 
did  kings  of  Lydia,  he  makes  ^  the  twenty- two  gene- 
rations from  Agron  to  Candaules  equal  to  but  505 
years ;  or  about  23  years  to  a  generation.  The  gene- 
rations of  Spartan  kings  from  Hercules  to  Leotychi- 
des,  who  flourished  230  years  later  than  Candaules, 
are  described^  as  but  twenty  in  number;  they  ex- 
tend therefore  over  735  years,  giving  about  37  years 
to  a  generation,  and  making  a  generation  of  Spartans 
two  fifths  longer  than  a  generation  of  Lydians.  All 
this  Herodotus  does  without  explanatory  comment ; 
leaving  us  completely  in  the  dark  either  as  to  the 
principle  on  which  his  calculations  may  be  based,  or 
the  peculiarities  of  circumstance  by  which  they  may 
in  different  cases  have  been  modified. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  habit  of 
identifying,  in  his  chronology  of  royal  dynasties, 
reigns  of  kings  with  generations  of  men.  In  his 
Egyptian  history  he  makes  341  reigns  correspond  to 
exactly  as  many  successions  from  father  to  son,  and 
to  exactly  as  many  pontificates  of  priests.     In  his 


of  Herodotus,  and  to  which  we  have  here  exclusively  confined  ourselves, 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  him  with  himself,  seems  to  have  escaped 
their  attention. 

»  II.  142.  «  I.  7.  5  vra.  131. 
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Lydian  history  twenty-two  generations  reign  in  the 
same  uninterrupted  order.  The  impossibility  of  any 
such  correspondence  ought  the  more  readily  to  have 
struck  Herodotus,  considering  that  in  his  notices  of 
the  individual  sovereigns  of  those  same  dynasties, 
we  find  the  order  of  descent  habitually  disturbed, 
according  to  the  common  law  of  nature,  by  collate- 
ral successions,  usurpations,  and  other  contingencies. 
But  these  anomalies  are  not  confined  to  his  computa- 
tion of  mythical  genealogies  ;  they  extend  also  to  his 
notices  of  recent  historical  events.  The  interview 
which  he  narrates  between  Solon  and  Croesus  involves, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  chronological  error  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  years.  By  a  similar  error  Pisistratus  (the 
younger  contemporary  of  Solon)  is  made  coeval  with, 
or  even  prior  to,  the  poet  Alcseus.  Hence,  by  impli- 
cation, Alca3us,  Solon,  Pisistratus,  and  Crcesus  are  all 
made  coeval  with  each  other  ;  and  that  not  as  junior 
and  elder  contemporaries,  but  in  their  mature  age 
and  active  life.  Herodotus  here  appears  as  the  organ 
of  the  tendency  every  where  observable  in  popular 
annalists,  to  bring  the  great  men  of  a  given  period 
into  personal  contact. 

These  chronological  anomalies  are  more  or  less  a  Want  of  a 
consequence  of  what  constitutes  in  itself  a  funda-  ciironoio- 
mental  defect   of  the  historian's  work,  the  want  of  ^^^  ""* 
any  general  standard  or  era  for  the  computation  of 
dates.     This  is  a  defect  for  which  it  may  seem  per- 
haps that  the  author's   age  rather  than  himself  is 
responsible ;  and  which  was  first  efi^ectually  remedied 
some  generations  after  his  time,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Olympic  era  of  776  B.C.  as  a  basis  of  national 
chronology.     Herodotus   appears  however  to  have 
been  here  behind  the  spirit  of  his  age,  even  as  com- 
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pared  with  previous  or  contemporaneous  historians. 
Two  of  the  more  celebrated  works  of  Hellanicus, 
his  CameonicaB  and  his  Argive  Priestesses,  were 
chronological  compilations;  and  the  epochs  of  the 
Priestesses  were  made  the  framework  on  which  a 
course  of  national  history  was  adjusted.  Similar 
steps  in  the  same  direction  were  made  by  Charon  in 
his  annals  of  Lacedcemonian  magistrates,  and  by  Hip- 
pias  in  his  attempt,  abortive  though  it  proved,  to 
arrange  the  chronology  of  the  Olympionicae. 
Other  nu.  This  habitual  inaccuracy  is  as  observable  in  the 
«n.^,tif>,  other  numerical  details  of  the  historian's  text  as  in 
Riiuic  of  his  reckoning  of  time  or  distance.  The  Greek  war- 
^J[J^°*^  riors  described  as  sacrificing  their  lives  at  Thermopylae 
are  rated,  in  the  first  instance,  at  300  Spartans  and 
700  Thespians,  making  a  total  of  1000  men.  But  in 
the  sequel  we  find  the  dead  bodies  of  these  warriors 
stated  as  4000  in  number ;  first  in  the  inscription 
copied  ^  by  Herodotus  from  the  stela  of  the  Amphi- 
ctyons;  and  afterwards  in  a  passage  of  his  own 
narrative.  On  the  stela  the  whole  4000  are  also 
specified  as  Peloponnesians ;  although  in  his  own 
previous  enumeration,  where  they  were  limited  to 
1000,  700  or  more  than  two  thirds  were  called 
Boeotians  of  Thespia,  and  but  300  or  less  than  one 
third  Peloponnesians  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
passage  ^  where  they  are  swelled  to  4000,  he  alludes 
incidentally  to  a  portion  of  the  number  as  consisting 
of  Helots  ;  of  whom  not  a  word  is  said  in  any  other 
place.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  at  Thermopylae,  as  at 
Plataea,  each  Spartiate  was  attended  by  seven  light- 
armed  soldiers  of  this  inferior  rank,  who  were  also 

*  VII.  228.  «  vm.  25. 
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detained  by  Leonidas  to  form  part  of  his  great  hu- 
man sacrifice  ?  If  so,  why  were  these  poor  men  de- 
nied their  share  of  notice  for  their  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  exploit?  Even  the  additional  2100  Helots 
would,  however,  make  up  a  sum  total  of  only  8100. 
But  in  truth  the  whole  account  of  this  celebrated 
combat,  while  evidently  in  great  part,  like  that  of  the 
battle  of  Thyrea^,  pure  fable,  is  involved  in  a  con- 
fusion and  self-contradiction  which  no  subtlety  of 
criticism  or  conjecture  can  clear  up  or  reconcile.^ 

16.  The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  was  an  invasion  d 
enterprise  so  obviously,  it  might  almost  be  said  ne-  cSS^ 
cessarily,  involved  in  the  onward  course  of  Persian 
aggression,  that  the  most  diligent  investigator  of  his- 
torical causes  need  hardly  have  been  at  pains  to  trace 
it  to  any  other  motive  than  the  ambition  of  that  sove- 
reign. An  event,  however,  of  this  nature  seldom  failed 
to  receive  from  Herodotus  some  more  romantic  colour- 
ing than  it  derived  from  the  realities  of  international 
politics.  Accordingly  he  tells  us^  that  Cambyses  was 
instigated  to  his  attack  on  Egypt  by  resentment  at 
the  insult  offered  him  by  king  Amasis,  whose  daughter 
he  had  asked  in  marriage.  The  Egyptian  monarch, 
to  whom  the  alliance  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  but 
who  was  unwilling  to  irritate  his  formidable  neigh- 
bour, sends,  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  princess, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  sovereign  Apries  whom  he  had 
deposed.  The  fictitious  princess,  by  name  Nitetis, 
described  as  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  from  Cambyses,  whose  affections 
she  had  secured  by  her  personal  charms,  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  on  him,  and  which  he  deter- 
mines to  revenge  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

*  Supra,  Ch.  v.  p.  328.  *  See  Appendix  K.  '  in.  1.  sq. 
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According  to  the  historian's  Egyptian  chronology, 
which  is  here  sufficiently  precise,  this  "  fair  young 
girl,"  as  he  calls  her,  would  have  been  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age;  Amasis,  who  died  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  be- 
ing described  as  having  reigned  forty-four  years ;  and 
Apnea  deposed  by  Amasis,  as  having  been  put  to  death 
shortly  after  his  deposition.^  So  that,  even  assuming 
Nitetis  to  have  been  bom  to  Apries  during  the  short 
interval  between  his  deposition  and  his  death,  she 
could  hardly  have  been  under  forty-three. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  Herodotus 
has  entered  on  a  critical  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  select,  among  the  several  ver- 
sions of  a  current  legend,  the  one  which  he  has 
preferred ;  but  his  argument  is  as  much  at  fault  as 
his  chronology.  The  Egyptians,  it  seems,  asserted 
that  it  was  not  to  Cambyses  but  to  his  father  Cyrus 
that  Nitetis  was  sent  by  Amasis ;  nor  does  their  ac- 
count imply  that  the  deceit  had  been  discovered  ; 
and  they  even  went  the  length  of  maintaining  that 
Cambyses  was  her  legitimate  son  by  Cyrus.  This 
version  of  the  story  Herodotus  dismisses,  on  the 
ground  that  Cambyses  was  notoriously  the  son  of 
another  sultana  of  his  father.  Although  this  argu- 
ment, admitting  the  fact  on  which  it  is  based  to  be 
correct,  is  not  worth  much,  it  is  probable  that  the 
particulars  of  the  Egyptian  account  are  as  fabulous 
as  those  of  the  one  preferred  by  the  historian.  But 
the  substance  of  the  Egyptian  version,  in  so  far  as 
describing  Cyrus  rather  than  Cambyses  as  the  person 
on  whom  the  fraud  was  practised,  is  certainly  more 

'  m.  10. :   conf.  ii.  170.    The  latter  possnge  implies  that  Herodotus 
dated  the  accession  of  Amasis  from  the  death  of  Apries. 
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plausible.  For  while  we  should  thus  escape  the 
chronological  blunder  of  Herodotus,  it  was  in  itself 
more  likely  that  Amasis  would  attempt  such  a  fraud 
on  the  semibarbarous  chief  of  a  new  monarchy,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  career,  than  after  the  mighty 
empire  which  he  had  created  had  been  fully  esta- 
blished under  a  permanent  dynasty.  The  story  was 
probably  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  in  their  anxiety 
to  save  the  national  honour  by  investing  Cambyses 
with  the  character  of  a  native  Egyptian  sprung  from 
one  of  their  own  most  popular  monarchs;  just  as  the 
Median  tradition  of  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  preferred  by 
Herodotus,  made  that  conqueror  grandson  of  Astyages 
instead  of  an  independent  foreign  usurper.  The  legend 
might  afterwards,  as  usual,  assume  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting forms ;  among  others  that  to  which  Herodotus 
assigns  a  prior  claim  to  authenticity. 

With  these  errors  or  exaggerations  in  the  historian's  waiis  of 
reckoning  of  time,  maybe  compared  other  similar  ex-  ^•^y^®"- 
travagances  in  his  measurement  of  bulk  or  space.  Such 
are  the  GO  miles  of  circumference,  337  feet  of  height, 
and  75  feet  of  breadth,  assigned  to  the  walls  of  Babylon^ ; 
walls  moreover  consisting  of  two  circuits  of  masonry, 
each,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  description,  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions.  The  degree  of  credit  which 
diflFercnt  readers  may  place  in  these  accounts  will 

*  I.  178.  sq.  The  conventional  number  for  the  height  of  the  walls  in 
the  Babylonian  tradition,  which  is  here  adopted  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Ctesias,  seems  to  have  been  200  cubits.  But  the  royal  Persian  cubit, 
Ilcrodot.  loc.  cit.,  was  longer  than  the  common  cubit  Herodotus  adopts 
the  former,  which  gives  337  English  feet ;  Ctesias  the  latter,  which  gives 
but  300.  The  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  are 
much  greater  than  in  those  of  the  height ;  the  excess  being  still  largely 
on  the  side  of  Herodotus.  Ctesias  has  360  stadia  (45  miles) ;  Quintus 
Curtius,  368  stadia ;  Strabo,  385 ;  Herodotus,  480.  See  Rennel,  Geogr. 
of  Herodot.  p.  340. ;  Grote,  Hist.  of.  Gr.  vol.  ni.  p.  396. 
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depend  very  much  on  their  own  individual  capaci- 
ties of  belief  in  such  cases.  But  we  find  it  difficult 
even  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a  line  of  60, 
or  rather  of  120  miles,  of  what  a  modem  historian 
very  appropriately  designates  "artificial  mountains."^ 
As  Herodotus  tells  us  that  these  fortifications  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Persians  before  his  visit  to  the 
city,  a  disbelief  in  the  accuracy  of  his  statement 
involves  no  impeachment  of  his  personal  veracity. 
Penian  17.  We  Icam  from  the  historian^  that  the  more 

critical  portion  of  his  own  public  repudiated,  and 
with  good  reason,  the  strange  story  which  he  himself 
believed  and  vindicated,  of  the  deliberations  held  by 
the  seven  Persian  chiefs  after  the  death  of  the  Magi 
concerning  the  best  form  of  government,  and  of  the 
orations  pronounced  by  three  of  the  chiefs,  as  advo- 
cates respectively  of  the  monarchal,  aristocratic,  and 
democratic  forms.  In  the  sequel  he  describes  how 
the  Persian  viceroy  Mardonius,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Ionian  revolt,  abolished  the  tyrannies  of  the 
tributary  Greek  states,  and  established  democracies  in 
their  stead^ ;  and  he  remarks  ironically,  that  this  fact 
"  will  appear  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  dis- 
believe his  previous  statement,  that  a  proposal  for 
converting  the  Persian  empire  into  a  democracy  had 
been  entertained  by  the  Seven  conspirators."  Here 
the  historian  shoAvs  his  want  of  the  critical  faculty 
in  two  ways ;  first  in  the  implicit  belief  which  he 
reposes  in  so  palpable  a  fable  as  the  account  of  that 
same  Persian  display  of  political  rhetoric ;  secondly, 

*  See  Appendix  L.  *  iii.  80. 

'  VI.  43.  This  measure  is  said  by  Diodorus,  Excerpt.  Vat.  cd.  Maj.  p. 
38.,  to  have  been  suggested  (not  to  Mardonius  but  to  Artaplicrncs)  by  the 
historian  Ilccatceus.     See  supra,  Ch.  iii.  §  2. 
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in  his  blindness  to  the  real  spirit  of  a  measure  which 
places  in  a  very  broad  light  the  sagacious  and  pene- 
trating policy  of  Darius  towards  his  Hellenic  depen- 
dants. That  monarch  had  just  succeeded,  with  some 
difficulty  and  much  bloodshed,  in  quelling  a  most 
determined  insurrection  of  the  Greek  states,  which 
also  spread  to  the  non-Hellenic  provinces  of  Caria 
and  Cyprus.  The  revolt  had  been  conducted  secretly 
by  Histiaeus  tyrant  of  Miletus,  openly  by  his  brother 
Aristagoras  who,  in  the  absence  of  Histiajus  detained 
at  Susa  as  confidential  companion  of  Darius,  acted  as 
viceroy  of  Miletus.  It  had  been  the  early  policy  of 
the  Persian  emperors,  to  maintain  in  their  usurped 
rights  the  tyrants  whom  they  found  on  their  conquest 
of  Asia  minor  ruling  the  Greek  commonwealths  of 
that  country ;  under  a  natural  impression  that  it 
would  be  the  personal  interest  of  those  petty  chiefs 
to  support  the  imperial  government,  and  thus  secure, 
under  its  vassalage,  each  his  individual  allotment  of 
royal  poAver.  And  to  a  certain  extent  this  policy 
had  been  successful.  It  had  however  now  become 
obvious,  that  restless  ambition,  and  the  innate  spirit 
of  Hellenic  independence,  were  stronger  in  the  breasts 
of  these  often  enlightened  and  high-minded  men, 
than  mere  desire  to  enjoy  their  despotic  power  under 
the  humiliating  tenure  by  Avhich  they  held  it.  His- 
tia)us,  himself  a  special  favourite  of  Darius,  had  been 
formerly  suspected  of  a  scheme  to  erect  into  an  inde- 
pendent principality  a  territory  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  king  in  one  of  the  European  provinces ;  and  it 
was  with  a  vieAV  to  keep  a  better  watch  over  his  con- 
duct that  Darius  had  since  retained  him  about  his 
person.  But  this  precaution  had  not  prevented  him 
from  setting  on  foot  the  most  formidable  insurrection 
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by  which  the  empire  since  its  first  establishment 
had  been  disturbed.  With  this  experience  of  the  lit- 
tle confidence  to  be  reposed  in  his  Hellenic  vassal 
princes,  what  more  natural  than  that  such  a  saga- 
cious politician  as  Darius  should  argue :  "  Will  it  not 
be  wber  to  try  another  system,  and  indulge  these 
lonians  in  their  darling  republican  forms ;  the  resto- 
ration of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  inducements  to 
revolt  held  out  to  them  by  Aristagoras?  Shall  we 
not,  while  conferring  on  them  a  gratifying  boon,  find 
it  easier  to  deal  ynth  headless  democracies  than  with 
cunning  political  chiefs  ?  Shall  we  not  thus  obviate 
the  risk  of  any  individual  citizen  attaining  that  per- 
sonal ascendancy  the  evil  effects  of  which  we  have 
just  experienced?"  Such,  and  such  alone,  assuredly 
were  the  grounds  of  this  change  of  policy,  in  which 
Herodotus  was  simple  enough  to  discover  a  real  par- 
tiality, in  the  mind  of  so  uncompromising  a  despot  as 
Darius,  for  those  democratic  forms  which  he  intro- 
duces Otanes  expounding  in  the  council  of  Seven 
with  all  the  subtlety  of  an  accomplished  Attic  rhetor. 
Geogra-  18.  As  in  his  main  capacity  of  historian,  so  in  his 

Sc^'  of*"  subsidiary  one  of  geographer,  the  merit  of  Herodotus 
Herodotus,  is  to  bc  sought  rather  in  his  practical  knowledge  and 
guileless  integrity  than  in  his  speculative  opinions. 
He  adopts  tlie  popular  division  of  the  earth  into  three 
principal  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  but  his 
notions  of  the  relative  size  and  position  of  those  parts 
are  but  crudely  digested.^  Europe  is  made  equal  in 
extent  to  both  the  others,  comprising  as  it  does  the 
whole  northern  region  of  modern  Asia ;  the  line  of 
frontier  being  drawn  due  east  from  the  shore  of  the 

*  IV.  42.  sqq. 
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Black  sea  to  the  ocean.  He  no  where  gives  us  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  what  he  believes  to  be  the  form 
of  the  earth ;  but  he  ridicules  those  who  figured  it  as 
a  circular  plane  with  the  river  Ocean  running  round 
it.  ^  He  knew  or  believed  Africa  to  be  a  peninsula, 
surrounded,  to  the  south  and  west,  by  the  same  waters 
which  bounded  it  to  the  east  and  north  in  the  form 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  He 
also  believed  this  peninsula  to  have  been  circum- 
navigated by  Phoenician  mariners  in  the  service  of 
Pharaoh  Neco.  Several  of  the  heads  of  hearsay  in- 
formation which  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  later  geogra- 
phers of  higher  pretensions,  appeared  fabulous,  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  true.  He  tells  us  for  example  circnmna- 
that  those  Phoenician  navigators  asserted,  that  during  AWcau"  ^ 
their  voyage  they  saw  the  meridian  sun  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  left,  or  in  other  words  to  the  north 
instead  of  the  south,  of  their  course,  but  that  he  did 
not  believe  their  report.^  His  incredulity  is  here  the 
more  curious,  that  in  his  own  theory  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  to  be  noticed  below,  he  de- 
scribes^ the  sun  as  vertical  in  Libya  at  the  winter 
solstice,  and  as  occupying  during  the  summer  a  posi- 
tion in  the  heavens  far  to  the  north  of  its  southern 
solstitial  point ;  in  which  case  a  man  who  sailed  round 
the  soutli  extremity  of  Libya  must  necessarily,  on 
the  historian's  own  showing,  have  seen  the  luminary 
where  the  Phoenician  voyagers  saw  it.  He  also  de- 
scribes the  Caspian  sea  as  surrounded  by  land.*  This  Caspian 
statement  Strabo^  attacks  as  erroneous,  asserting  the 
Caspian  to  be  but  a  large  gulf  of  the  eastern  ocean  ; 
a  proof,  among  others,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 

»  IV.  8.  36.,  II.  23.  45.  «  iv.  42.  »  ii.  24.  sqq. 
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during  the  united  supremacy  of  the  civilised  Persian 
government,  some  points  of  distant  Asiatic  geography 
were  better  understood  than  in  the  Roman  period, 
when  the  sway  of  those  countries  was  divided,  as  now, 
among  a  number  of  semibarbarous  potentates. 
Changes  Hcrodotus  bcUevcd  the  varieties  of  climate  to  be 


o  MSHoos.  ppQ^y^gj^  uqj  gQ  much  by  the  greater  or  less  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  earth,  as 
by  the  influence  of  the  winds,  which  he  considered 
as  independent  atmospheric  agencies,  controlling  the 
motions  of  the  sun  itself.^  Winter  was  caused  by 
the  cold  gales  that  come  down  at  that  season  from  the 
north,  and  drive  the  sun  southward  out  of  its  natural 
course,  which  it  resumes  in   summer  on  the  cessa- 

Riseoftbe  tiou  of  the  hostile  influence.^  The  rise  of  the  Nile 
ought,  according  to  the  historian's  theory,  rather  to 
be  called  the  fall  of  the  Nile.  The  normal  state  of 
the  stream  was  with  him  its  state  of  inundation ;  the 
diminution  of  its  waters  being  attributed  to  their  ab- 
sorption in  summer  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
vertical  over  the  sources  of  the  river  in  Ethiopia. 

Herodotus  describes  the  countries  visited  by  him- 
self faithfully  and  often  carefully.  When  dependent 
on  the  information  of  others  his  statements  can  the 
less  be  trusted,  that  while  the  honest  simplicity  of  his 
own  character  disinclined  him  from  assuming  others 
to  be  false,  his  superstition  and  love  of  the  marvellous 
led  him  easily  to  credit  the  popular  fables  current 
concerning  little-explored  regions.  He  shows  great 
diligence  in  collecting  statistical  facts  concerning  the 
revenues  and  internal  condition  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire^;  as  also  regarding  the  manners  and  military 

*  u.  24.  sqq.  *  Loc.  cit.  '  m.  89.,  v.  49.  sqq. 
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array  of  the  fifty  nations  who  followed  the  banners  of 
Xerxes  ^ ;  his  account  of  which  is  ^,  however,  probably 
in  great  part  fabulous.  Any  closer  analysis  of  the 
"  Geography  of  Herodotus"  belongs  rather  to  the  his- 
tory of  geographical  science  than  to  that  of  Greek 
literature.  Attention  has  here  been  directed  to  the 
few  points  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  either  in 
advance  of,  or  behind,  the  spirit  of  his  age,  or  where 
his  views  are  marked  by  originality  or  eccentricity. 
His  numerous  errors  of  detail^,  whether  as  regards 
place  or  distance,  unless  when  involving  self-contra- 
dictions or  exaggerations,  are  more  justly  chargeable 
on  his  times  than  on  himself,  nor  consequently  do 
they  here  require  to  be  specially  noticed  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  genius. 

19.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  philological  Hisphiio- 
attainments  of  Herodotus  were  limited  to  his  own  ticUm. 
tongue  ;  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  aflFect  a  display  of 
knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess.  He  from  time 
to  time  however  gives  explanations  of  foreign  words, 
as  communicated,  it  may  be  supposed,  by  native 
authorities  or  by  Greek  professional  interpreters.* 
We  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  but 
few  of  these  explanations ;  as  however  in  those  few 
the  historian  is  generally  at  fault,  there  is  the  less 
room  for  confidence  in  the  remainder.  In  the  fol- 
lowing case  the  misapprehension  is  curious  in  itself, 

*  VII.  61.  sqq. 

*  Supposed  by  NiebuBr  (Lect.  on  Ant.  Uistory,  vol.  i.  lect.  xxxvi.  p. 
321.)  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  poem  of  Chocrilus.  This  opinion 
its  author  supports  by  an  appeal  to  Nake*8  commentary  on  that  poem 
and  on  the  life  of  its  author;  somewhat  strangely,  Niike  having  maintained 
and  proved  (p.  24.  si\q.)  that  Chcerilus  was  much  junior  to  Herodotus. 
Conf.  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  i.  p.  697. ;  and  Dahlmann,  Ilerodot.  §  34.  p.  1 75. 

3  See  Dahlmann,  Ilerodot.  §  12.  p.  61.  alibi. 

*  I.  110.  131.,  11.  2.,  III.  8.,  IV.  27.  59.  155.  192.,  vi.  98.  119.,  viii.  86. 
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and  supplies  another  example  of  his  habitual  want  of 
critical  precision. 

In  describing  a  series  of  Egyptian  statues  repre- 
senting a  line  of  hereditary  priesthood,   Herodotus 
tells  \xs\  that  according  to  his  native  guides  **  each  of 
the  persons  represented  was  a  Piromi,  son  of  a  Piromi ; 
and  that  Piromi  in  Egyptian  signified  noble  and  ex- 
cellent."    The  real  signification  of  this  term,  as  every 
Egyptian  scholar  knows,  is,  and  was  in  the  antient 
Egyptian  tongue,  simply  "  man ; "  and  in  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  it  was  customary  to  append  the 
hieroglyphic  which  expressed  it,  as  a  determinative 
sign,  to  the  names  of  human  personages  of  the  male 
sex,   the  better  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
femalQs  or  of  deities.     It  is  indeed  evident  from  the 
historian's  own  context  that  this  was  the  sense  in 
which   the   priests   themselves  employed   the  word. 
Their  statement  above  quoted  was  made  in  reference 
to  the  ostentatious  vanity  of  Hecatajus,  who,  when 
visiting  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  traced  his 
own  pedigree,  through  a  line  of  ancestors  figured  in 
the  monuments  of  that  sanctuary,  up  to  an  Egyptian 
deity.    Upon  this  Herodotus  remarks :  that  the  priests 
with  whom  he  conversed  in  the  same  sanctuary,  re- 
pudiated not  only  the  vain  pretensions  of  the  Milesian 
traveller,  but  also  his  notion  of  the  descent  of  human 
beings  from  deities  under  any  circumstances ;  and  in 
illustration  of  their  own  opposite  doctrine,  they  showed 
Herodotus  the  row  of  sacerdotal  images  in  question,  to 
the  number  of  345  ;  and  "  not  one  of  the  persons  there 
portrayed  was,"  they  asserted,  "  a  god  of  either  greater 
or  less  rank ;  but  every  one  of  them  was  a  man  (Pi- 
romi) and  son  of  a  man."     It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
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hend  how  Herodotus,  in  thus  accurately  recapitulating 
so  distinct  a  statement,  made  too  in  corroboration  of 
his  own  opinion,  should  have  so  completely  misunder- 
stood the  import  of  one  of  its  most  important  terms, 
as  to  render  it  both  unmeaning  in  itself  and  pointless 
in  its  bearings  on  his  own  argument. 

The  experiment  by  which  Psammetichus  is  de- 
scribed^ as  having  attempted  to  discover  the  most 
antient  language,  and  with  the  success  of  which  He- 
rodotus seems  to  have  been  well  satisfied,  is  puerile 
in  the  extreme.  In  one  part  of  his  work  the  his- 
torian pronounces  the  Pelasgian  dialect  an  altogether 
barbarous  or  foreign  tongue  as  compared  with  the 
Hellenic ;  in  others  he  represents  it  as  identical  with 
the  same  Hellenic.^  His  assertion  ^  that  the  Persian 
proper  names  all  terminated  in  the  letter  S,  is  sup- 
ported no  doubt  by  his  Greek  transcripts  of  them ; 
but  not  by  the  genuine  remains  of  the  antient  Persian 
tongue.  The  care,  and  it  may  be  presumed  the  inge- 
nuity, with  which  so  many  of  those  names  have  been 
moulded,  whether  by  himself  or  preceding  authorities, 
into  popular  Greek  forms,  is  very  remarkable.  In 
numerous  cases  they  are  completely  hellenised,  both 
in  sound  and  etymology.  Such  are  Harpagus,  Zo- 
pyrus,  Hyperanthes,  Prexaspis,  Astyages,  Megabates, 
Tritantaichmes,  &c. 

Full  credit  has  above  been  given  to  Herodotus  for  HUmytho- 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  limited  his  main  ^?«»<^»i  cri- 
narrative  to  more  strictly  historical  ages.     Yet  when 
he  does  incidentally  touch  on  points  of  speculative 
mythology,  he  shows  no  advance  beyond  Acusilaus 
or  Hecataeus  in  the  art  of  mythological  criticism.     He 

*  II.  2.  *  I.  57. :  conf.  ii.  50.  sqq.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  51.  sqq. 
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makes  Perseus,  son  of  Danac,  the  eponyme  patriarch 
of  the  Persians ;  Medea  of  the  Medes.^  Lycius,  son  of 
Pandion  king  of  Attica,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Ly- 
cians.^  The  Assyrian  and  Lydian  empires  are  both 
founded  by  descendants  of  the  Greek  Hercules ;  the 
Assyrian  by  Belus,  son  of  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules ; 
the  Lydian  by  Agron,  son  of  Belus.^  These  and  other 
etymo-mythological  chimaeras  of  the  same  kind,  are 
propounded,  incidentally  it  is  true,  but  with  all  due 
gravity  as  real  matters  of  fact. 

Hisimpar-  20.  The  bcst  ground  on  which  Herodotus  can 
claim  to  rank  as  a  critical  writer  is  his  impartiality. 
This  is  a  quality  the  possession  of  which  by  a  histo- 
rian implies  not  merely  honesty  of  intention,  but, 
especially  where  so  many  influences  concurred  to 
beguile  the  feelings  or  warp  the  understanding,  clear- 
ness of  head  and  calmness  of  judgement.  The  im- 
partiality of  Herodotus  is  therefore  substantial  evi- 
dence of  his  possession  of  the  critical  faculty,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  his  estimate  of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  his  warriors  and  statesmen.  Among 
other  proofs  of  his  conscientious  fulfilment  of  this 
important  part  of  a  historian's  duty,  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  attacks  to  which  he  has  been  subjected 
on  account  of  his  imputed  breaches  of  it.  For,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  most  impartial  writers 
have  often  been  those  most  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
partisanship.  Where  equal  justice  is  dealt  to  all  in 
a  narrative  of  events,  it  rarely  happens  that  all  are 
satisfied  with  the  share  allotted  to  them ;  and  those 
who,  in  such  cases,  benefit  least  by  the  distribution, 

»  vu.  61,  62.  150.  2  I.  173.,  vii.  92.  '  i.  7. 
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have  more  temptation  to  complain  of  favouritism  than 
Avhere  the  narrator  avowedly  takes  a  side. 

The  charges  of  partiality  against  Herodotus  have 
been  of  tAVO  kinds:  national  partiality  towards  his 
own  countrymen  in  their  relation  to  foreigners,  and 
partiality  towards  individual  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic body  in  their  relation  to  their  fellow  Greeks. 
His  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  has, 
for  example,  been  imputed  to  a  desire  to  magnify  the 
prowess  of  his  countrymen  by  whom  that  mighty 
host  was  annihilated.  His  assertion  that  the  Athe- 
nians who  fought  at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks 
who  had  ever  ventured  to  stand  up  in  pitched  battle 
against  a  Persian  foe,  an  assertion  made  in  the  face  of 
his  own  previous  accounts  of  gallant  actions  fought 
against  the  same  enemy  by  the  Hellenes  of  Asia  mi- 
nor, has  been  urged  as  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  glorify 
the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  their  felloAv  Greeks. 
Neither  of  these  passages  seems,  however,  to  afford 
valid  ground  for  such  charges ;  and  they  have  already 
been  cited  in  illustration  of  certain  other  defects  of 
his  historical  method,  which  sufficiently  account  for 
both  exaggerations  irrespective  of  any  undue  favour 
towards  those  whose  honour  they  may  indirectly  tend 
to  promote. 

It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  character 
a  man  of  warm  patriotic  feeling,  in  a  history  of  a  °^  ^^^  ^®'" 
long  series  of  wars  between  his  own  nation  and  a 
rival  race,  should  never  have  been  led,  even  uncon- 
sciously, to  express  sentiments  more  favourable  to  his 
fellow-citizens  than  to  their  adversaries.  And  un- 
doubtedly the  general  tone  of  the  historian's  narrative 
is  one  of  admiration  for  the  deeds,  and  favour  to  the 
cause,  of  his  countrymen.    But  there  is  no  appearance 


sians. 
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of  hi*  haviij;?  teen  kd  by  rEese  feelings  wiUiiIlj  to 
d^:pr*<Hate  the  character  or  condoct  of  the  Persmns. 
In  forming  oar  jodgeanentd  in  anj  «ach  case,  modi 
ma*t  depend  on  a  previous  comparative  estimate  of 
the  real  merits  of  those  whose  condact  a  histCMianL 
is  calied  upon  to  judge.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  Greeks  were  a  people  greatly  superior,  both  so- 
cially and  intellectuallv,  to  the  Persians ;  superior  in 
their  iiystem  of  civil  government,  in  their  art  of  war, 
in  their  science  and  civilisation  at  large;  and  the 
effects  of  this  superiority  could  not  fail  to  be  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  course  of  a  contest  where 
the  enerOTes  of  each  nation  were  strained  to  the  utter- 
most.  Accordingly  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  in  so 
far  as  favourable  to  the  one  side  or  unfavourable  to 
the  rather,  appears  to  be  so  but  as  a  narrative  of  facts ; 
where  the  Greeks  are  neither  represented  as  more 
superior  to  the  Persians,  nor  the  Persians  as  more 
inferior  to  the  Greeks,  than  the  reality  justified. 

As  the  historian's  accounts  of  the  dealings  between 
the  two  nations  relate  chiefly  to  their  wars,  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Persians  appears  in  the  most  prominent 
light  in  their  military  character;  and  is  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  that  has,  in  all  ages,  been  observable 
in  the  oriental  as  compared  with  the  European  races. 
Ilcrfxlotus  himself  assures  us^  that  the  defeat  of 
Plata;a  was  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  courage  in  the 
Persians,  but  to  the  inferiority  of  their  arms  and 
military  discipline ;  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  two 
principal  commanders,  Mardonius  and  Masistius,  who 
both  fell  desperately  fighting,  are  extolled  in  high 
terms  of  eulogy.  At  Thermopylae  the  valour  of  the 
Persian  nobles,  as  contrasted  with  the  defects  of  their 
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military  art,  appears  in  a  still  stronger  light.  On 
that  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  little  army  of 
Leonidas  was  certain ;  no  special  display  of  gallantry 
was  required  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  The  archers 
and  slingers  of  the  overwhelming  force  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  might,  from  a  distance  and  at  their  ease, 
have  completed  the  work  of  massacre.  But  the  his- 
torian describes  the  catastrophe  as  brought  about  by 
a  murderous  engagement,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Persian  chivalry  fought  hand  to  hand  with  those 
terrible  adversaries,  and  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  were 
slain.  At  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the  Persians  proper 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  obstinate  courage 
with  which,  after  the  flight  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
they  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  entire  Greek  host.  There  can  indeed  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  historian's  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  their  merits,  than  the  care  with  which  on  several 
occasions  he  impresses  on  us  that  the  weakness  of 
the  imperial  armies  lay  in  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
provincial  troops,  while  the  native  Medes  and  Persians 
fought  gallantly.^  Even  the  defects  imputed  to  them, 
their  presumptuous  self-confidence  and  vainglorious 
contempt  for  their  Grecian  foes,  combined  as  they 
were  with  impetuous  bravery,  are  generous  defects, 
enhancing  rather  than  detracting  from  the  aggi-egate 
value  of  the  Persian  military  character.  In  numerous 
other  instances^,  as  in  the  adventures  of  which  Boges, 
Prexaspis,  the  Magi  and  their  castigators  are  the 
heroes,  the  historian  shows  an  evident  satisfaction  in 
dwelling  on  the  martial  prowess  by  which  this  people 
was  distinguished. 

>  vni.  68.  *  vin.  107.,  m.  74.  Bqq.  78. 
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But  whUe  the  raloar  of  the  indhidual  Peraan  is 
represented  as  not  inferiofr  to  thmt  of  the  indmdiud 
Greek,  the  oollectiye  Tmloor  of  the  Gredcs  is  repre* 
sented  as  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Persians; 
not  more  so  howerer  than  is  justified  by  historical 
probability  and  analogy.  The  defeat  of  300,000 
Persian  troops  by  10i),000  Greeks  at  Phitanu  was  as 
natural  a  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Greek 
art  of  war,  as  the  defeats,  occurring  from  time  to 
time,  of  similarly  numerous  armies  of  Seikhs  or  Mah- 
rattas  by  similarly  small  forces  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  supe- 
riority of  modem  European  to  oriental  tactics.  The 
individual  Seikh  or  Mahratta  is  probably  as  brave 
as  the  individual  Englishman,  but  collectively  the 
prowess  of  the  European  soldier  is  as  three  to  one  of 
that  of  the  Asiatic  warrior.  So  it  has  always  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  under  like  circumstances, 
and  so  it  is  represented  to  be,  with  great  fidelity  and 
spirit,  by  Herodotus.  Besides  the  defects  conmion  to 
the  military  system  of  the  oriental  nations,  a  special 
drawback  in  the  case  of  the  Persians  in  their  great 
Greek  wars  was  the  want  of  military  genius  or  judge- 
ment in  their  rulers,  and  the  blind  confidence  placed 
by  those  rulers  in  the  numbers  rather  than  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  their  followers.  The  less  weight  con- 
sequently can  attach  to  any  charge  of  partiality  against 
Plerodotus  founded  on  his  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  host  of  Xerxes.  It  could  hardly  escape  his  atten- 
tion, or  that  of  any  other  sensible  man,  that  such  a 
system  of  encumbering  the  real  soldiers  of  an  army 
with  those  swarms  of  half-armed  savages  who  figure 
in  his  "  Catalogue  of  forces,"  was  accumulating 
weakness  in  a  degree  as  great  as  that  in  which  its 
authors  conceived  it  to  be  adding  strength. 
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Perhaps  the  best  vindication  of  the  historian's  fair- 
ness, in  so  far  as  regards  the  Persians,  is  the  fact, 
that  while  the  most  detailed  account  of  that  people 
which  we  possess,  and  on  which  we  are  chiefly  ac- 
customed to  form  our  judgement  of  their  character, 
is  that  transmitted  by  Herodotus,  there  is  no  nation 
among  those  who  in  antient  or  modern  times  have 
figure^  on  the  wide  field  of  oriental  politics,  which 
for  patriotism,  valour,  talent,  and  generosity,  occupies 
or  deserves  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  esti- 
mation. The  historian  on  whose  testimony  such  an 
estimate  has  been  formed  could  hardly  be  an  unfair 
or  invidious  witness.  But  he  not  only  does  justice 
to  their  good  qualities,  iie  evidently  loves  to  dwell 
on  them.^  He  praises  their  love  of  truth,  and  the 
hardy  simplicity  of  their  antient  manners,  the  de- 
cline of  which,  with  advancing  wealth  and  luxury, 
was  simultaneous  with  the  decline  of  their  political 
fortunes.  He  dwells  on  the  purity  of  their  religious 
worship^,  and  the  wisdom  of  many  of  their  funda- 
mental laws,  so  wantonly  violated  by  their  arbitrary 
rulers.  He  illustrates  by  interesting  examples  their 
devoted  loyalty  to  those  rulers,  constituting  as  they 
did  the  only  visible  rallying  points  of  the  national 
honour,  and  of  that  warm  patriotism  which  seems  to 
have  united  Persians  of  all  ranks  by  a  common  bond 
of  family,  rather  than  mere  national  union.  A  dis- 
contented chief  may  at  times  revolt,  seldom  without 
justifiable  grounds ;  but  of  deliberate  betrayal  of  the 
national  interest  to  a  foreign  enemy  no  instance  is 
recorded  by  Herodotus.  We  hear  of  no  Persian 
Hippias,  Demaratus,  or  Pausanias,      It  would  almost 

1  I.  131.  sqq^  IX.  122.  >  i.  131.  sq. 
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deem  to  have  been  a  principle  of  Persian  public  law, 
admitted  even  by  such  arbitrary  despots  as  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  that  every  Persian  public  servant,  whe- 
ther successful  or  unfortunate  in  his  undertakings, 
had  to  the  best  of  his  ability  done  his  duty.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  bowstring  system  common  in  oriental 
countries,  where  civil  and  military  officers  are  made 
responsible  with  their  lives,  not  for  the  zeal  but  for 
the  success  of  their  services.  Mardonius,  in  spite  of 
the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first  Athenian  expedition, 
continued  to  retain  his  place  in  the  favour  of  both 
monarchs ;  nor  are  Datis  and  Artaphemes  mentioned 
as  having  been  disgraced  for  the  still  more  humi- 
liating result  of  the  campaign  of  Marathon.  The 
historian's  graphic  picture  of  the  follies  or  vices  of 
those  despots  is  also  relieved  by  favourable  traits. 
Their  outbreaks  of  wanton  cruelty  are  redeemed  by 
occasional  acts  of  generosity,  and  by  a  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  good  services  rendered.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  their  being  guilty  of  any  of  those  unjustifiable 
breaches  of  the  law  of  nations,  several  of  which  He- 
rodotus records  against  his  own  countrymen. 
HU  im.  21.  In  regard  to  the  historian's  supposed  favour  to 

f^y^T  to  *^®  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  Greeks, 
the  Athe-  it  is  ncccssary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persians,  well  to 
weigh  the  previous  question,  how  far  such  favour  be 
not  rather  an  impartial  expression  of  well-merited 
approval  than  the  blind  eulogy  of  a  partisan.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  admiration  of  Herodotus 
for  the  character  of  this  people,  and  for  their  noble 
sacrifices  in  support  of  Hellenic  independence.  This 
feeling  manifests  itself  both  in  the  general  tone  of 
his  narrative,  and  in  the  formal  judgement  passed  by 
him  on  their  conduct,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
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leading  Greek  states.  But  before  a  charge  of  unfair 
partiality  can  be  founded  on  any  such  basis,  we  must 
have  solid  ground  of  belief  that  his  good  opinion 
was  unworthily  bestowed.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  fact  of  Herodotus  having,  when  forced  to  aban- 
don his  native  country,  selected  Athens  as  his  place  of 
refuge,  and  having  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
under  the  patronage  of  that  republic,  is  in  itself 
a  primary  ground  for  doubting  the  impartiality  of  a 
narrative  so  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Athenians. 
Might  it  not  with  equal  reason  be  argued,  that 
the  motive  which  first  induced  a  Dorian  stranger 
to  place  himself  by  preference  under  the  protection 
of  the  head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  was  a  feeling 
of  respect  for  those  excellencies  of  her  character  or 
conduct  which  he  afterwards  undertook  to  describe  ? 
But  in  truth  the  merits  of  the  Athenians,  as  exhibited 
during  the  Persian  war,  have  not  been  disputed  by 
any  author  of  credit  who  treats  of  this  period.  Both 
the  genuine  Plutarch,  Boeotian  as  he  was,  in  his 
biographical  sketches,  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  in  his 
attack  on  the  historian,  represent  the  part  acted  by 
the  Athenians  in  substantially  the  same  light  as  it 
appears  in  Herodotus.  It  is  not  so  much  on  the 
ground  of  favour  shown  to  the  Athenians,  as  of 
harshness  and  injustice  towards  the  other  Greeks, 
that  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  rests  his  argument  of  ma- 
lignity ;  and  he  even  accuses  the  historian  of  having 
in  some  cases  enviously  suppressed  the  honourable 
deeds  of  Athens  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other 
members  of  the  confederacy. 

The  Hellenic  states  considered  to  have  the  best  And 
reason  to  complain  of  injustice  done  them  by  the  ilirco^- 
historian,  are  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Argos.     Any  re-  **''*~' 
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marks  on  the  case  of  Sparta  will  be  better  reserved 
for  the  seqael.  The  complaint  of  the  Corinthians  af- 
fords stronger  evidence  of  their  own  vain  pretensions 
than  of  the  historian's  slowness  to  appreciate  their  real 
merits.  A  concise  abstract  of  the  several  passages 
in  which  their  affairs  are  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  Athens,  while  tending  to  elucidate  one  or  two 
obscure  points  of  Greek  history,  will  also  show  that 
Corinth,  if  not  among  the  most  favoured  nations  of 
Herodotus,  was  not  certainly  among  those  which  he 
desired  to  vilify. 

When  the  Athenians  were  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Thebes,  by  having  undertaken  to  protect  Pla- 
tsBa  against  Theban  oppression,  the  Corinthians 
were  called  in  as  arbiters,  and  their  award  was 
favourable  to  the  Athenians  and  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.^  In  the  course  of  the  invidious  hostilities 
fomented  by  Sparta  against  Athens  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Pisistratidaj,  a  coalition  of  Dorian  and 
Boeotian  states  was  formed  for  the  invasion  of  Attica ; 
when  the  Corinthians,  convinced  of  the  injustice  of 
the  enterprise,  withdrew  their  forces,  which  step  on 
their  part  was  a  main  cause  of  its  abandonment.* 
Soon  after,  in  a  council  of  Dorian  states  held  to 
concert  measures  for  checking  the  growing  power  of 
Athens,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Spartan  delegate  to 
reestablish  Hippias  by  force  of  arms  in  his  despotic 
government.  Here  again  the  Corinthians  interpose^, 
and  in  a  long  and  interesting  address,  declare  in  no 
measured  terms  their  feelings  of  surprise  and  offence 
at  so  base  a  proposal.  The  result  as  before  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  scheme.      In  all  this  there  is 
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certainly  no  appearance  of  disfavour  to  Corinth  on 
the  part  of  Herodotus,  especially  in  her  dealings  with 
Athens.  In  the  immediate  sequel  the  two  states 
appear  united  by  close  ties  of  amity ;  and  in  the  war 
waged  by  Athens,  then  deficient  in  naval  resources, 
against  Thebes  and  ^gina,  she  was  presented  by 
Corinth  with  the  magnificent  present  of  twenty  war 
galleys.^  This  friendship  however  had  come  com- 
pletely to  an  end  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian 
war.  During  the  early  operations  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
Adimantus  the  leader  of  the  Corinthian  squadron  is 
the  keenest  opponent  of  the  naval  policy  of  The- 
mistocles ;  but  is  described  as  having  been  induced 
by  a  bribe  from  that  commander  to  acquiesce  in  his 
views  ^;  a  transaction  not  very  creditable  certainly  to 
the  Corinthian  honour.  But  as  Eurybiades  the  Spar- 
tan admiral  in  chief  accepts  a  similar  bribe  from 
the  same  Themistocles,  and  as  Themistocles  had  him- 
self been  bribed  by  the  Eubceans  to  adopt  his  present 
policy  by  a  sum  four  times  greater  than  that  paid  by 
him  to  his  fellow-commanders,  none  of  the  parties  have 
much  reason  to  complain  of  partiality  to  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  historian's  report  of  the  transaction.  The 
altered  feeling  between  the  two  states  further  displays 
itself  with  marked  virulence  in  the  insults  offered  by 
Adimantus  to  Themistocles  in  the  war  councils,  and 
afterwards  in  the  injurious  reports  circulated  by  the 
Athenians  of  the  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  here  again  to  be  regretted  that 
Herodotus,  instead  of  his  scandalous  anecdotes  of  the 
court  of  Periander,  should  not  rather  have  afforded 
us  some  explanation  of  the  transition  from  friend- 
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ship  to  enmity  between  the  two  repuUics  doriiig  tlie 
ten  years  nnce  the  war  of  Atliens  and  JEgina.  But 
the  cause  of  the  change  which  his  own  indirect  no- 
tices implyi  is  the  mortification  of  the  G>rinthian8  at 
searing  their  antient  naval  saperiority,  celebrated  by 
both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  pass  so  complecelj 
as  it  had  done  from  their  hands  into  thoee  of  the 
Athenians  their  former  friends.  A  few  years  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis  Athens  was  unable,  without  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  to  muster  a  fleet  fit  to  cope  with  that 
of  Mgina.  The  ships  of  Athens  at  Salamis  were 
127  ;  those  of  Corinth,  40.  The  bitterness  displayed 
by  Adimantus  towards  Themistodes  personally  tends 
to  confirm  this  view.  For  to  the  policy  of  Thembto- 
cles  it  was,  as  Herodotus  also  pointedly  informs  us^, 
that  Athens  was  indebted  for  her  sudden  increase  of 
naval  power. 

The  mention  by  Herodotus*  of  the  injurious,  and 
probably  calumnious  reports  circulated  by  the  Athe- 
nians OS  to  the  panic  flight  of  the  Corinthians  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  was  the  chief  ground  on  which  the 
latter  people  rested  their  charge  of  injustice  towards 
them  in  his  account  of  the  war.  But  no  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  passage,  especially  of  its  concluding 
parngraph,  will  discover  in  it  any  such  tendency. 
*'  This,"  says  the  historian,  "  is  the  story  told  by  the 
Athenians ;  but  the  Corinthians  assert  that  they  fought 
from  the  first  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  their  asser- 
tion is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grcc^ks."  The  historian  may  here  perhaps  lie  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  indirectly  stigmatised  the 
Athenians  as  calumniators,  but  he  can  hardly  be  taxed 
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with  having  stigmatised  the  Corinthians  as  cowards. 
He  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  thought  fit  to 
introduce  any  popular  legend  current  in  reference  to 
important  events,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  seasoned  with  marvellous  or  supernatural  de- 
tails ;  and  this  one  happened  not  to  be  entirely  com- 
plimentary to  the  Corinthians  ;  but  he  could  hardly 
have  told  his  tale  in  a  more  fair  and  candid  manner. 
The  vanity  of  Corinth  was,  however,  as  tender  as  it 
was  great ;  and  was  hurt  at  being  made  so  much  as 
the  subject  of  such  an  anecdote.^ 

2  2 .  A  more  reasonable  charge  against  Herodotus  than  His  judge- 
that  of  partiality  to  individual  states,  is  that  of  harsh-  Jhe^ThL- 
ness  or  malignity  in  his  judgements  of  those  who,  while  "^^"^ 
ostensibly  true  to  the  national  cause,  appeared  to  him 
less  sincere  than  others  in  their  efforts  to  serve  it. 
Against  several  of  these  he  is  even  more  severe  than 
against  those  who  stood  aloof  or  openly  sided  with  the 
enemy.  His  allusions  to  some  of  the  latter  more  no- 
torious offenders  are  indeed  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of 
indulgence.  The  Thessalians  had  in  the  first  instance 
given  in  their  allegiance  to  the  great  king.  But  when 
it  became  his  declared  intention  to  reduce  Greece  to 
the  form  of  a  Persian  province,  they  determined,  the 
historian  tells  us,  to  join  in  opposing  his  advance. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  confederate  force  retired  upon  cen- 
tral Greece  and  left  the  Thessalians  to  their  fate,  that 
they  made  common  cause  with  the  invader^ ;  and  He- 

>  The  CorintbiaDS  are  among  the  states,  comprising  the  whole  con- 
federacj  except  Sparta,  Athens,  Flatea,  and  Tegea,  whose  troops  are 
described  as  behaving  ill  at  PlatsBa.  But  at  Mjcale  the  same  Corinthians 
are  represented  as  redeeming  their  lost  credit  by  bearing,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenians,  Sicjonians,  and  Trcezenians,  the  brunt  of  the  hostile 
attack ;  and  bj  gallantly  in  the  same  company  striving  to  win,  and  suc- 
ceeding in  winning  the  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spartans,  ix.  102. 
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rodotas  seems  to  consider  it  rather  to  thdr  credit,  that 
having  once  resolved  on  this  coarse  they  showed  them- 

ArgiTc%  selves  zealous  allies  of  Xerxes.  He  also  comments  in 
very  lenient  terms  ^  on  the  refusal  of  the  Argives  to 
join  the  national  cause,  and  seems  to  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  the  grounds  on  which  that  refusal  rested.  '^  The 
destruction  by  the  Spartans  some  years  before,  of  the 
flower  of  their  able-bodied  citizens,  had  not  only  (they 
admitted)  indisposed  them  to  cooperate  with  those 
whom  they  had  found  more  cruel  enemies  than  the 
Medes  were  likely  to  prove,  but  had  incapacitated 
them  from  doing  so  in  an  effective  manner ;  while  the 
result  of  any  further  serious  loss  to  their  now  reduced 
military  force  in  an  action  with  the  Persians,  would 
be  but  to  place  them  more  completely  in  the  hands  of 

ThtbMM.  their  Spartan  persecutors."  Even  the  Thebans,  who 
so  loudly  complained  of  the  "  malignity  of  Herodotus," 
seem  to  have  been  as  handsomely  treated  by  him  as 
by  other  leading  Greek  annalists.  Their  zealous  sup- 
port of  the  Persians  was  notorious,  and  Herodotus 
is  certainly  far  from  extenuating  their  delinquency. 
But  he  readily  gives  them  credit  for  any  more  gene- 
rous traits  of  character  or  conduct  by  which  their 
crime  may  have  been  relieved.  After  the  battle  of 
Plata^a  Pausanias,  he  informs  us,  summoned  them  to 
deliver  up  the  political  chiefs  under  whose  guidance 
they  had  acted,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  lay 
waste  their  territory  and  assault  their  city.  The 
citizens  rejected  this  demand  on  the  ground,  that  as 
all  were  equally  guilty  it  was  but  fair  that  all  should 
equally  submit  to  the  punishment.  After  three  weeks 
of  siege  and  suffering,  the  chiefs,  unwilling  to  prolong 
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the  calamities  of  their  country,  voluntarily  surrendered 
themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous 
political  offences  of  either  people  or  magistrates,  the 
conduct  imputed  to  both  on  this  occasion  is  highly 
commendable.  ^ 

While  thus  indulgent  towards  the  greater  criminals.  Minor 
Herodotus  seems  to  be  at  pains  to  place  the  conduct  states, 
of  less  palpable  offenders  in  an  unfavourable  light. 
When  Xerxes,  before  setting  out  on  his  expedition, 
sent  a  final  demand  of  allegiance  from  the  Greek  states: 
"  Some,"  says  the  historian,  "  readily  complied,  while 
many  who  refused  did  so  with  fear  and  reluctance, 
being  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  the  Medes."  ^  He 
afterwards  tells  us  that  "the  only  reason  why  the 
Phocians  adhered  to  the  patriotic  cause  was,  that  the 
Thessalians  their  old  and  bitter  enemies  had  joined 
the  invader ;  and  that  had  the  Thessalians  remained 
steady  the  Phocians  would  have  sided  with  Xerxes."* 
He  denounces  the  Achaeans,  and  some  other  small  states 
of  Peloponnesus,  as  in  their  hearts  partisans  of  the 
Medes.  ^  The  Corcyraeans  are  described  ^  as  arranging 
their  scheme  of  treachery  in  so  ingenious  a  manner, 
that  while  openly  taking  neither  side  they  might  be 
ready,  whichever  party  succeeded,  to  claim  merit  as 
its  supporter.     The  misconduct  of  most  of  the  smaller 

'  IX.  86.  88.  In  a  speech  placed  by  Thucydides  (m.  62.)  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Thebans,  they  are  made  to  assert  that  their  city  was  at  the  period 
of  the  Persian  invasion  subject  to  an  oligarchy,  by  whom  they  were 
coerced  into  obedience  to  the  invader.  This  account,  in  which  Plutarch 
(in  Aristid.  xvin.)  concurs,  is  not  more  favourable  to  their  honour  than 
that  of  Herodotus ;  they  being  here  represented  as  victims,  not  of  the 
irresistible  power  of  Xerxes,  but  of  a  few  petty  despots  within  their  own 
city.  That  Thebes  was  in  any  case  a  willing  slave  to  those  despots,  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  of  her  having  made  no  effort  to  shake  off  their  thral* 
dom,  at  a  moment  too  when  the  sympathies  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  other 
leading  states,  would  have  abundantly  guaranteed  her  success. 
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states  at  the  battle  of  Flatssa,  which  a  more  lenieat 
censor  might  have  attributed  to  defect  of  judgement  or 
of  discipline,  is  stigmatised  by  Herodotus,  in  the  words 
of  Pausanias,  as  "panic  flight,**  and  "treachery."^ 
He  also  places  their  fault  in  a  ludicrous  as  well  as  an 
ofiensive  light,  by  the  anecdote,  the  truth  of  which  he 
vindicates,  of  their  having  attempted  to  impose  on 
posterity  by  causing  fictitious  tombs  to  be  erected  on 
the  to  them  bloodless  field  of  battle,  as  if  in  honour 
of  their  slain  warriors,  by  the  side  of  the  real  graves 
of  their  victorious  countrymen.*  His  impartiality  in 
working  up  these  parts  of  his  narrative  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance,  that  the  ^ginetes,  to 
whom  he  awards  the  palm  of  valour  over  his  favourite 
Athenians  at  Salamis,  are  included  in  the  common 
stigma  upon  this  occasion.  His  motive  for  animad- 
verting more  severely  on  the  demerits  of  these  smaller 
states  than  on  the  more  glaring  misconduct  of  their 
stronger  neighbours  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  offence 
of  the  former  being  less  notorious,  they  were  accus- 
tomed, under  the  aegis  of  their  obscurity,  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  full  share  in  the  national  glory  to 
which  they  had  so  little  claim.  The  anecdote  of  the 
sham  sepulchres  is  a  curious  example  of  the  expedients 
resorted  to  for  sustaining  their  empty  pretensions. 

There  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  these  details  of  the  historian's  narrative, 
that  such  conduct  in  like  circumstances  is  but  too 
much  in  harmony  with  the  general  experience  of 
history.  The  jealousies  apt  to  spring  up  within  such 
a  political  body  as  republican  Greece,  are  at  all  times 
among  the  most  powerful  passions  by  which  human 
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nature  can  be  agitated,  and  often  suffice  to  outweigh 
the  nobler  impulses  of  national  patriotism  in  a  crisis 
like  the  Persian  war.  There  was  at  this  time  no  want 
of  such  jealousies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Hellenic  body ; 
no  want  of  cases  in  which  a  desire  for  the  humiliation 
of  a  haughty  rival  or  an  oppressive  neighbour  would 
secure  a  ready  ear  to  the  demands  of  a  foreign  in- 
vader, whose  power  seemed  to  render  resistance  hope- 
less, and  who  was  distinguished  for  mUd  treatment  of 
willing  vassals.  The  golden  rule,  that  "'tis  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of,"  is  as  little  regarded  in  the  political 
as  the  social  relations  of  life.  Had  Greece  become  a 
province  of  Persia,  the  late  partisans  of  the  conqueror 
might  have  been  the  first  to  complain  of  his  oppres- 
sion and  to  conspire  against  him.  But  the  influence 
of  present  chagrin  was  stronger  than  that  of  alarm 
for  the  future.  The  case  of  the  Argives  supplies  a 
striking  proof  of  the  force  of  such  feelings.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  only  Dorian  state  which  deserted 
the  national  cause,  a  state  hitherto  distinguished  for 
free  and  martial  spirit,  should  have  been  the  one  be- 
tween whom  and  Sparta,  the  dominant  Dorian  re- 
public, a  bitter  antagonism  had  so  long  subsisted, 
during  which  Argos  had  been  almost  invariably 
worsted,  and  at  times  barbarously  outraged, — this 
fact  would,  even  apart  from  the  historian's  testimony, 
justify  the  inference  that  hatred  to  Sparta  and  a  lurk- 
ing  desire  to  see  her  exposed  to  the  same  outrages 
inflicted  by  her  on  others,  was  the  ruling  motive  with 
the  seceding  state.  "  The  Phocians,"  we  are  also  told, 
"  so  hated  the  Thessalians,  that  they  remained  true  to 
the  patriotic  cause  when  the  Thessalians  took  the 
other  side ;  had  the  Thessalians  continued  steady,  the 
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Phocians  would  have  deserted."  Herodotus  has  been 
less  specific  in  assigning  motives  in  other  cases.  But 
from  the  analogy  of  the  above  two  examples  we  may 
the  more  readily  defer  to  the  statement  of  Pausanias^ 
that  the  twelve  Achaean  states  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus, described  as  secretly  favouring  the  Medes,  did 
so  from  ill-will  to  the  ruling  Dorian  powers,  by  whom 
their  ancestors  had  been  ejected  from  their  fairest 
possessions,  and  on  whom  they  still  continued  to  look 
with  a  jealous  if  not  a  hostile  eye. 
Antago-  23.  But  this  argument  may  be   still  further  ex. 

ThS)^^      tended.  What  induced  Thebes,  hitherto  one  of  the  most 
^^  independent- spirited    commonwealths  in    Greece,  to 

espouse  from  the  first  so  cordially  the  cause  of  an  alien 
enemy  ?  No  direct  answer  has  been  given  by  Hero- 
dotus to  this  question ;  but  with  the  notices  which  he 
supplies  of  the  previous  history  of  the  repubUc,  the 
critical  reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  answering 
for  himself:  hatred  of  the  Athenians.  From  time 
immemorial  Thebes  and  Athens  had  been  on  a  foot- 
ing of  antagonism  similar  to  that  between  Argos  and 
Sparta.  The  Thebans,  like  the  Argives,  had  always 
been  the  losing  party,  and  had  lately  been  subjected 
to  equally  galling  defeats  and  humiliations.  The  un- 
friendly relations  between  the  two  states  are  reflected 
even  in  their  fabulous  traditions.  Athens  in  the  old 
Cadmean  wars  is  the  usual  asylum  of  the  refugees 
from  the  rival  state,  with  whom  she  is  at  times 
brought  into  hostile  collision  by  her  generous  con- 
duct. At  a  more  recent  period  she  affords  a  similar 
refuge  and  political  rights  to  the  Gephyrseans  when 
ejected  by  the   Thebans  from  their  native  seats.^ 
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From  this  new  tribe  of  citizens  sprang  the  celebrated 
vindicators  of  Attic  freedom,  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton;  while  the  Thebans,  by  an  appropriate  coin- 
cidence, were  among  the  enemies  of  that  freedom 
who  subscribed  most  liberally  to  the  fund  for  re- 
instating Pisistratus  when  ejected  from  his  usurped 
dominion.^  Not  long  after  when  the  Platseans,  ha- 
rassed by  the  oppression  of  the  Thebans,  threw  up 
their  connexion  with  the  Boeotian  league,  they  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  The  Thebans, 
enraged  at  this  defection  of  a  vassal  state,  attacked 
the  city  of  Plataea.  Hhe  Athenians  came  to  the  rescue, 
beat  the  Thebans,  invaded  the  Theban  territory,  and 
in  the  ensuing  truce  exacted  an  extension  of  the  Pla- 
taean  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy.^  In  the 
sequel  the  Thebans,  with  their  neighbours  the  Chal- 
cidians  of  Euboea,  combine  with  the  Dorian  league 
for  the  humiliation  of  Athens.  When  that  ill-devised 
coalition  fell  to  pieces,  both  Thebans  and  Chalcidians 
left  to  fight  out  their  own  battle  were  invaded  and 
successively  defeated  by  the  Athenians.^  The  conse- 
quence was  the  occupation  of  Chalcis  by  the  victors, 
and  the  establishment  of  Athenian  ascendancy  in 
Euboea  by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of  4000  Attic 
portioners  on  the  Chalcidian  territory.  By  this  en- 
croachment the  honour  and  interest  of  Thebes  also 
were  severely  affected ;  her  hated  rival  being  thus 
entrenched  in  hostile  attitude  along  the  whole  mari- 
time frontier  of  Boeotia.  A  large  body  of  prisoners 
of  rank,  both  Thebans  and  Chalcidians,  were  trans- 
ported to  Athens,  and  kept  in  chains  till  ransomed  by 
their  friends ;  and  those  chains  were  still  preserved 
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in  the  acropc^  in  the  historian's  time,  with  other 
trc^hies  of  old  Athenian  yictc»y,  scorched,  like  the 
antient  wall  <m  which  they  hong,  by  the  fire  of  the 
Medes.  So  comjdetelj  was  the  power  of  Thebes 
broken  1^  these  disasters,  that,  hopeless  of  retrieying 
her  fortunes  1^  her  own  resources,  ahe  enlists^  in 
her  defence  first  the  Pythoness  and  thai  some  of  her 
late  Dorian  allies,  the  result  of  whose  cooperation 
was  rather  to  prcHnote  than  check  the  now  raj^d 
growth  of  Athenian  ascendancy. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Thebes  appears  in  a 
prominent  capacity  is  as  leader  of  the  Greek  states 
fiiYourable  to  the  Medes.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise ;  Athens  being  the  leader  of  those  who  asserted 
the  national  independence.  The  expedition  of  Xerxes, 
it  will  also  be  remembered,  was  specially  directed 
against  Athens,  as  the  original  aggressor  in  the  quar« 
rel  between  them.  To  occupy  Attica  and  bum  Athens 
was  the  declared  object  of  his  amuunent.  Was  Thebes, 
who  hated  the  Athenians  with  at  least  as  cordial  a 
hatred  as  did  Xerxes  himself,  and  whose  policy  had 
been  so  long  guided  by  thirst  of  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries sustained  at  their  hands,  now  to  come  forward 
as  their  protector?  The  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances tending  to  inflame  this  spirit  of  animosity 
was  very  remarkable.  While  the  brilliant  exploit 
of  Marathon  could  b^  to  her,  at  the  best,  but  a 
source  of  mortification,  the  large  share  in  the  glory 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  revolted  vassal  Platsea, 
must  have  added  gall  to  the  bitterness  of  that  feel- 
ing. The  triumph  of  such  a  pair  of  confederates 
was  both  an  evidence  and  a  result  of  the  political 
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ascendancy  which  Athens,  ever  since  the  quarrel  on 
the  subject  of  Plataea,  had  been  acquiring  at  her  ex- 
pense. The  case  of  Athens  and  Thebes  might  there- 
fore safely  have  been  ranked  by  Herodotus  in  the 
same  category  as  that  of  Sparta  and  Argos,  or  Thes- 
saly  and  Phocis.  Whichever  side  the  Athenians  took, 
the  Thebans  would  assuredly  have  been  found  in  the 
opposite  ranks. 

The  foregoing  illustrations,  founded  solely  or  chiefly  "  Maiig- 
on  the  internal  data  of  the  historian's  text,  will,  it  is  Herodotus, 
hoped,  amply  vindicate,  not  only  his  general  impar- 
tiality, but  his  critical  accuracy  in  the  treatment  of 
this  most  important  crisis  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
It  must  also  however  be  admitted,  that  the  judge- 
ments passed  by  him  on  his  countrymen,  even  on 
those  who  were  not  chargeable  with  treachery  or 
defection  from  the  national  cause,  are  seasoned  at 
times  by  a  sarcastic  severity,  which  justifies  in  some 
measure  the  charge  of  "  malignity  "  brought  against 
him  by  "  Plutarch."  But  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
vincingly proves,  thatr  if  an  extensive  popularity  was 
a  favourite  object  with  him,  it  was  one  which  he  was 
not  disposed  to  purchase  by  flattery.  He  seems  in- 
deed to  take  special  pleasure  in  telling  unpalatable 
truths  to  those  who  least  expected  to  hear  them.  He 
charges  ^  the  Athenian,  Spartan,  and  Corinthian  com- 
manders at  Artemisium,  with  allo>ving  themselves  to 
be  bribed  by  so  many  talents  apiece  to  the  support 
of  measures  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  not 
induced  them  to  sanction.  He  represents  the  policy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  towards  both  rivals  and  allies 
as  a  systematic  course  of  Macchiavellian  duplicity. 
He  asserts,  in  particular^,  that  the  advice  given  by 
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Sparta  to  the  Plataeans  on  the  occasion  above  noticed, 
to  appeal  to  the  protection  of  Athens  against  Theban 
oppression,  was  dictated  by  no  good  will  to  the  Pla- 
tsBans,  but  merely  by  the  hope  of  embroiling  the  rival 
power  in  disputes  with  her  Boeotian  neighbours.  He 
is  careful  to  inform  us  how  the  solitary  act  of  liberal- 
ity which  he  records  of  the  Spartans,  their  delivery  of 
Athens  from  the  Pisistratid®,  was  only  wrung  from 
them  by  the  pertinacious  injunctions  of  the  Pytho- 
ness, bribed  by  the  Alcmaeonidae  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Attic  freedom ;  and  how,  on  discovering  ihe  fraud, 
they  not  only  repented  them  of  their  services  in  that 
cause,  but  set  on  foot  measures  for  reestablishing  the 
tjrrannical  government.^  In  the  sequel  he  accuses 
the  same  Spartans,  in  common  with  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy,  of  endeavouring  by  a  steady 
course  of  double-dealing  to  throw  the  whole  burthen 
and  calamity  of  the  Persian  war  on  the  states  of 
northern  Greece,  especially  on  Athens,  and  reserve 
the  common  resources  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
territory.^  And  in  describing  one  of  the  most  critical 
turns  of  the  ill-combined  manoeuvres  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  he  remarks,  that  the  Athenians  had  the 
greater  diificulty  in  deciding  how  to  act  in  concert 
with  their  Spartan  allies,  from  past  experience  of 
their  habit  "  of  thinking  one  thing  and  saying  an- 
other." 3 
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CHAP.  VIL 

HERODOTUS:     HIS   COMPOSITION   AND  STYLE, 

1.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HISTORIAN'S  SUBJECT.  —  2.  HIS  PRINCIPAL  NAIU 
RATITE  AND  EPISODES.  —  3.  GENERAL  HARMONY  OF  THEIR  EPIC  COim- 
NATION.  —  4.  INAPPROPRIATE  OR  MISPLACED  EPISODES.  5.  CONCENTRA- 
TION OF  THE  ACTION  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE.  CLOSE  OF  THE 
NARRATIVE.  ITS  MERITS  AND  DEFECTS.  EXISTING  SUBDIVISION  OF  THE 
TEXT.  —  6.  THE  historian's  DELINEATION  OF  CHARACTER.  —  7.  CTRU8. 
CAMBT8E8.  DARIUS.  XERXES.  —  8.  CRCESUS.  COMMON  OR  CONVENTIONAL 
TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER.  AMASI8. — 9.  HELLENIC  CHARACTER.  THE  ATHE- 
NIANS. THEIR  DISINTERESTED  PATRIOTISM.  THEIR  HUMANTTT.  THEZB 
LEVITT.  —  10.  THE  SPARTANS.  THEIR  MACCHIAVELUAN  SELFISHNESS. 
THEIR   MILITARY    PROWESS.        ANTI-ATTIC   FEELING   OF  THE    CONFEDERACT. 

II.   INDIVIDUAL  GREEK  CHARACTERS.     THEMISTOCLES.    CLEOMENES.      PB- 

RIANDER. —  12.  DRAMATIC  ELEMENT  OF  THE  HISTORIAN'S  STYLE.    SPEECHES. 

13.  DIALOGUE.  —  14.  HIS  DESCRIPTIVE  POWERS.  BATTLE  OF  MARA- 
THON. —  15.  HIS  LANGUAGE  IN  STRUCTURE  AND  DIALECT.  PARALLEL  OF 
HOMER. 

1.  The  duty  devolving  on  the  critic  of  Herodotus  Epioeiui- 
has  not  hitherto  been  altogether  of  the  most  agreeable  ^bThiir 
nature.  The  merits  of  the  historian,  in  so  far  as  ex-  ^^*f 
emplified  in  the  features  of  his  composition  specially 
examined  in  the  previous  pages,  being  for  the  most 
part  obvious  or  generally  recognised,  called  for  com- 
paratively little  remark.  The  defects,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  chiefly  defects  of  detail,  and  such  as 
seemed  to  have  received  from  previous  commentators 
a  less  careful  consideration  than  was  due  to  their 
importance  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  author's 
genius,  demanded  a  somewhat  closer  analysis.  In  the 
sequel,  though  censure  may  not  be  excluded,  the 
task  of  administering  it  will  be  subordinate  to  that 
of  pointing  out  the  beauties  which  so  greatly  out- 
number the  blemishes  that  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 
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Every  narrative  composition,  as  a  work  of  art,  in 
respect,  that  is,  to  its  power  of  gratifying  the  taste  by 
the  order  and  propriety  of  its  arrangement,  requires 
to  be  judged  by  the  same  fundamental  rules  formerly 
noticed  in  their  application  to  that  peculiar  class  of 
narrative  called  the  Epic  poem.  The  heroic  ballad 
and  the  popular  fireside  tale,  the  Homeric  epopee 
and  the  prose  history,  much  as  they  may  differ  as  to 
character,  bulk,  or  materials,  are  all  more  or  less  de- 
pendent for  their  power  of  fixing  the  attention  or 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  an  audience,  on  the  degree 
in  which  they  possess  the  attribute  of  unity  of  com- 
position. This  unity  consists  in  the  concentration  of 
the  subject  around  some  principal  head  of  action, 
supplying  a  continuous  bond  of  connexion  to  the 
parts  with  each  other  and  with  the  whole  body  to 
which  they  belong,  and  enabling  us  clearly  to  appre- 
hend and  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  a  prolonged  and 
varied  series  of  events. 

As  different  subjects  may  possess  different  degrees 
of  natural  or  intrinsic  epic  unity,  the  success  of  a 
narrative,  irrespective  of  the  merit  of  its  treatment, 
may  depend  greatly  on  the  author's  happy  selection 
of  his  subject,  or  on  his  good  fortune  in  finding  one 
combining  high  epic  capabilities  with  a  general  adap- 
tation to  his  own  talents  and  to  the  taste  of  his 
public.  In  this  respect,  the  historian  of  real  trans- 
actions lies  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  com- 
position. The  poet  may  select  his  materials  from  the 
entire  range  of  real  history  or  popular  tradition ;  he 
may  at  discretion  amplify,  curtail,  or  otherwise  mould 
them  to  his  purpose ;  and  where  neither  history  nor 
tradition   offers  such  as  suit    that  purpose,  he  may 
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freely  tax  the  resources  of  his  own  invention  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  The  case  of  the  historian  is  very 
different.  While  the  poet  ranges  at  will  through 
every  realm  of  truth  or  fiction,  the  historian,  by  the 
fundamental  law  of  his  art,  is  restricted  to  truth 
alone.  Invention  is  denied  him  altogether ;  and  even 
the  privilege  of  varying  or  modifying  his  materials  is 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  corresponding  variety 
in  the  authorities  from  whom  they  are  derived.  The 
whole  number  of  subjects  at  his  disposal  being  thus 
limited,  those  which  either  spontaneously  offer  any 
higher  features  of  epic  unity,  or  which  can  by  a  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  ingenuity  be  invested  with  them, 
are  proportionally  rare.  The  realities  of  human  life 
pursue  their  appointed  course,  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  its  uniformity  or  eccentricity  may 
entail  on  those  who  undertake  to  investigate  or  de- 
scribe it;  and  a  glance  at  the  page  of  universal  history 
will  show  how  rarely  the  actual  current  of  events  is 
favourable  to  epic  unity  in  historical  narrative.  The 
only  country  of  modern  Europe,  the  history  of  which 
presents  a  great  and  united  epic  subject,  is  England. 
From  the  epoch  of  the  Saxon  occupation  down  to  the 
revolution,  every  leading  event  of  the  British  annals, 
whether  as  contributing  to  form,  by  an  admixture  of 
races,  that  highest  modern  development  of  human 
nature — the  British  character,  or  as  tending  to  elicit 
and  mature  the  noblest  result  of  the  action  and  in- 
fluence of  that  character  —  the  British  constitution, 
connects  itself  with  its  neighbour,  and  with  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  by  as  constant  a  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  as  that  which  connects  the  events  of  the 
Iliad  with  the  Anger  of  Achilles.  To  this  great  sub- 
ject full  justice  has  been  done  by  the  greatest  modem 
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matter  of  the  historical  art.  If  we  tarn  to  the  other 
eontemporarj  nations  of  highest  rank,  the  contrast  is 
striking  The  history  of  France,  whatever  varietv  of 
instmctive  vicissitudes  it  may  present,  is  yet,  as  a 
whole,  in  an  epic  A  in  a  political  sense,  as  deToid  of 
definite  issue  as  of  definite  object.  Events  aj^iear  to 
succeed  each  other  in  a  series  of  unconnected  indi- 
viduality ;  or,  in  so  far  as  grouping  themselves  into 
masses,  offer  not  so  much  a  sequel  to,  as  a  reversal  o( 
the  previous  state  of  things.  Nor  can  the  annals  of 
any  one  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  mo- 
dem European  system  advance  much  better  claims 
to  the  highest  order  of  historical  unity. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  Hellenic 
nation  has  been  especially  favoured  in  the  abundance 
of  her  materials,  as  of  her  talents,  for  the  cultivation 
of  intellectual  art.  The  hbtory  of  a  single  people 
may  comprise  more  than  one  great  epic  subject ;  and 
three  such  subjects  may  be  recognised  in  the  history 
of  Greece.  The  first  is  that  chosen  by  Herodotus. 
It  comprehends  the  early  annals  of  his  own  country, 
in  connexion  with  those  of  other  leading  races  of  the 
antient  world,  and  is  concentrated  around  that  long 
course  of  national  antagonism  which  terminated  in 
the  victorious  ascendancy  of  the  Hellenes  over  their 
Asiatic  rivals.  The  second  has  its  bond  of  unity  in 
a  no  less  animated  course  of  political  and  martial 
rivalry,  that  between  the  two  principal  sections  of  the 
Hellenic  body,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  their  re- 
spective leaders  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
and  terminates  in  the  ascendancy  of  Lacedaemon. 
The  third  embraces  the  rise,  progress,  and  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  Macedonian  power  in  Greece,  and 
the   conquest,   by  the  greatest   Helleno-Macedonian 
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monarch,  of  that  vast  empire  which  a  few  generations 
before  had  temporarily  at  least  conquered  both  Mace- 
donia-and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas. 

2.  The  more  prominent  features  of  the  plan  and  Principal 
structure  of  the  historian's  work  have  been  inci-  U^pi? 
dentally  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  the  historical  *^*^ 
value  of  its  contents.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  ex- 
amine them  in  connexion  with  its  merits  as  a  literary 
composition.  The  epic  centre  of  the  narrative  is,  as 
already  remarked,  the  national  rivalry  between  the 
Hellenic  and  Asiatic  races.  The  Persians  being  the 
aggressors,  and  their  history  offering  a  more  distinctly 
marked  course  of  progress,  as  well  as  a  greater  in- 
trinsic unity  than  that  of  Greece,  naturally  assume  the 
position  of  protagonists.  The  main  action  consists 
in  the  successive  reduction  by  their  arms  of  the  older 
degenerate  oriental  nations,  on  whose  ruins  their  own 
empire  was  constructed,  and  in  occasional,  for  the 
most  part  abortive  attacks  on  the  younger  hardier 
races  on  their  more  distant  frontier ;  their  grand  at- 
tempt on  Greece  with  its  humiliating  failure  forms 
the  catastrophe  of  the  whole.  Around  this  nucleus 
of  principal  matter  are  ranged  episodical  sketches 
of  the  previous  history  or  present  condition  of  the 
nations  brought  on  the  scene.  But  the  plan  of  He- 
rodotus was  not  limited  to  historical  narrative  in 
the  stricter  sense.  It  was  also  to  hold  up  to  his 
countrymen  a  picture  of  all  that  was  most  interesting 
for  them  to  know  or  to  contemplate  in  the  world  at 
large  in  connexion  with  his  general  subject.  Hence 
a  very  large  portion  of  his  text  is  devoted  to  geo- 
graphical description.  We  had  formerly  occasion 
to  notice  how,  in  the  natural  progress  of  intellectual 
pursuit,  Geography  became  the  mother  of  History ; 
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aa^  tite  ^lae  caas-es  contribaie»i  erea  ait€T  the 
cLlnii  oi  zht  di-^giicf  on  general  iniere^*  fa^  ae- 
quiT^  a  mari^ed  sau&rioritT.  to  loahitaia  ber  in  a 
cenam  depenckriice  on  the  pareist  sciezxe.  A  know- 
lei^re  of  the  scenes  on  -arhich  remarkable  events  take 
fAsuy^^  and  of  the  native  ountry  and  habits  of  those 
en^rasred  in  tLem.  is  alwavs  neoessarv  to  a  lirfit  on- 
der^tanding  of  a  historical  woit  This  knowledge, 
however,  since  the  more  accurate  division  of  literarv 
labour  conse^|Uent  on  a  general  advance  of  scientific 
pursuit,  has  been  provided  for  by  other  brandies  of 
composition  ;  and  the  liistorian  is  only  expected  to 
supply  it  in  special  caies,  either  where  his  scene  of 
action  extends  over  countries  unexplored  or  little 
known,  or  where  more  detailed  topographical  notices 
may  be  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  his 
description  of  particular  occurrences.  But  the  scene 
of  action  in  the  work  of  Herodotus  lav  chieflv  in 
a>untries  so  little  explored,  or  so  imperfectly  known 
to  his  public,  as  to  render  it  one  of  his  principal 
duties  not  onl}*  to  collect  fresh  information  from  the 
best  secondar\'  sources  within  his  reach,  but  to  un- 
dertake  long  journeys  in  order  to  obtain  it  from  the 
fountain  head.  It  was  further  consistent  with  the 
general  scheme  of  his  work,  to  afford  his  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  geographical  researches  even  where  ex- 
tending beyond  the  strictly  historical  exigencies  of 
his  narrative.  The  term  geographical  must  conse- 
quently here  be  understood  in  the  widest  sense,  as 
comprising  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs  civil 
and  religious ;  of  natural  productions,  works  of  art, 
and  other  remarkable  objects.  Nor  are  these  de- 
scriptions confined  to  countries  the  political  history 
of  which  formed   part  of  his  general   subject,   but 
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extend  at  times  to  regions  lying  altogether  beyond 
his  immediate  theatre  of  action.  The  only  countries 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  political  affairs  of  which 
any  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  without 
a  corresponding  notice  of  their  geography,  are  such  as 
were  assumed  to  be  familiarly  known  to  the  author's 
own  public;  Greece  more  especially,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coasts  and  islands  the  occupation  of  which  by 
Greek  colonies  constituted  them  provinces  of  Hellas. 

The  episodes  hitherto  noticed  are  such  as,  if  not 
essentially  required  in  a  historical  composition,  yet 
possess  a  more  or  less  historical  character.  But  the 
work  of  Herodotus  also  abounds  in  another  species 
of  accessary  matter  which  can  lay  no  solid  claim  to 
any  such  character ;  in  miscellaneous  anecdotes  of  a 
popular  or  familiar  nature,  accounts  of  marvellous 
adventures,  and  strange  or  supernatural  phenomena. 
These  portions  of  the  text  are  evidently  intended  to 
amuse  rather  than  instruct  his  readers,  and  to  insure 
his  work  a  more  general  popularity  with  that  portion 
of  his  public,  no  inconsiderable  one  probably,  which 
was  more  easily  attracted  by  such  notices  than  by 
the  graver  realities  of  political  history. 

The  main  action  of  his  great  historical  epopee 
satisfies  the  utmost  demands  of  epic  unity.  Con- 
sidering the  long  period  of  time  and  the  vast  range 
of  interests  which  it  comprehends,  it  will,  if  reduced 
to  its  primary  elements  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Aristotle,  be  found  proportionally  as  remarkable 
for  simplicity  as  that  of  the  Odyssey,  from  which 
the  critic's  illustration  of  his  principle,  quoted  in  a 
previous  volume^,  has  been  drawn.  The  substance 
of  the  historian's  narrative  might  be  embodied  with 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  297. 
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-  C  jra*  priiace  ot"  Per^  dsp^fie?  AKyiges  king  of  the 
Hedes.  and  esuUi^hes  tLe  Persia  mk  OT^r  western 
A^a.  He  is  defeated  ar^  sLiin  in  an  expedidoQ 
against  tbe  Tartar  races  of  his  nonhem  frontier. 
His  son  Cambyses  conquers  Egypt,  bat  £uls  in 
an  attempt  on  £thio{xa.  <>n  his  death  a  Me£an 
prie&t  usurps  the  gOTemment,  but  is  slain  by  the 
Persian  nobles,  one  of  whom  named  Darius  ascoids 
the  throne.  He  subdues  Thrace:  is  baffled  in  an 
attempt  on  Scythia;  plans  tlie  conquest  of  Greece, 
and  sends  an  expedition  against  Attica,  which  is 
beaten  off  bv  the  Athenians.  His  son  and  successor 
Xerxes  invades  Greece  bv  land  and  sea.  but  is  de- 
feated  and  driven  back  to  his  own  countrv.  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  is  permanently  secured  against 
Asiatic  aggression."  **Thts.''  to  borrow  the  terms 
of  the  Stagirite  critic,  ^*  forms  the  main  action  of  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  The  remainder,"  comprising 
a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  portion  of  the  narrative, 
"is  but  episode."  Such  is  the  whole  second  book  upon 
Egypt ;  such  the  early  historj'  or  descriptive  geogra- 
phy of  Lydia  and  Media  ;  of  Assyria,  India,  and  Ara- 
bia ;  of  Libya,  Scythia,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
in  so  far  as  the  notices  of  them  are  retrospective, 
and  not  immediately  connected  ^vith  the  interference 
of  Persia  in  their  concerns ;  such  the  whole  history 
of  Greece  itself  down  to  the  attack  made  on  Sardis  by 
the  Athenians,  an  incident  of  momentous  importance, 
both  in  the  historian's  narrative  and  in  the  common 
destinies  of  Greece  and  Persia. 
General  g    When  wc  consldcr  the  large  portion  of  the  text 

of  their       occupicd  by  episodes,  even  taking  the  term  in  tbe 
tkrti.  familiar  and  much  narrower  sense  than  that  in  which 
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Aristotle   has   used   it,  and  the  extensive  breaches 
which  they  cause  in  the  continuity  of  the  principal 
narrative,  the  harmony  of  the  entire  combination  is 
calculated  to  produce  surprise  as  well  as  admiration. 
Widely  as  the  tale  diverges  from  its  direct  course, 
and  numerous  as  are  the  by-paths  into  which  it  wan- 
ders, its  thread  scarcely  ever  appears  to  be  seriously 
interrupted  or  entangled.      This  harmony  may   be 
attributed  to  two  principal  causes  :    the  propriety  of 
the  occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter 
is  introduced,  and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  sub- 
stance which  the  author  has  imparted  to  his  prin- 
cipal masses.     His  longer  digressions,  descriptive  of 
the  countries  invaded  or  subdued  by  the  Persians, 
are,  it  will  be  observed,  made  immediately  to  precede 
the  account  of  such  invasion  or  conquest ;  forming  an 
introduction  to  a  new  head  of  principal  subject  rather 
than  a  supplement  to  that  which  preceded,  and  thus 
extending,  rather  than  interrupting  or  overcharging, 
the  general  course  of  the  narrative.     This  remark 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  second 
book,  devoted  to  Egypt.     The   previous   book   had 
concluded  with  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  with  his  life 
the  first  grand  section  of  the  author's  history  of  Asia 
is  also  brought  to  a  close ;  the  subjection  of  that  entire 
region  having  been  completed  by  the  same  Cyrus. 
The  opening  chapter  of  the  second  book  announces 
the  succession  of  Cambyses  and  his  projected  invasion 
of  Egypt,  which  enterprise  constitutes  the  chief  feature 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  and  the  second  act  of  the 
great  drama  of  Persian  conquest.     Immediately  upon 
this  announcement  we  enter  with  obvious  propriety 
on  the  author's  special  account  of  the  new  scene  of 
action,  occupying,  in  strictly  episodical  form,  upwards 
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of  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  work.  But  we  turn 
at  its  close  to  Cambyses,  whom  we  left  on  the  frontier 
of  the  country  preparing  his  measures,  and  accom- 
pany him  on  his  expedition  with  as  fresh  a  recollec- 
tion of  previous  events  as  if  we  had  never  parted 
from  him.  Herodotus  in  his  longer  episodes,  while 
profusely  enlarging  on  the  geography  and  statistics  of 
the  countries  which  they  describe,  seems  also,  whether 
in  spontaneously  following  the  dictates  of  his  owii 
taste,  or  with  the  deliberate  object  of  imparting  con- 
sistency to  these  portions  of  his  text,  to  have  limited 
his  historical  notices  of  the  same  countries,  with  rare 
exception,  to  their  internal  politics.  In  his  episode 
on  Assyria  he  himself  informs  us  that  he  reserves  the 
historical  account  of  that  empire  for  a  separate  work. 
In  his  Egyptian  episode  he  bestows  a  certain  attention 
on  the  internal  history  of  the  country.  But  to  the 
previous  wars  and  varied  political  relations  between 
Egypt  and  the  great  powers  to  the  eastward,  of  which 
we  have  ample  knowledge  from  other  sources,  scarcely 
an  allusion  occurs.  The  legend  of  Sesostris  may  seem 
to  form  an  exception,  but  it  is  one  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  exploits  of  that  celebrated  hero,  as 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  belong  to  an  age  long  prior 
to  that  with  which  his  own  main  subject  opens,  and 
have  no  connexion  with  the  realities  of  history.  He 
overruns  the  world  like  his  mythical  contemporaries 
Dionysus  and  Hercules,  carrying  everything  before 
him,  but  leaving  no  evidences  of  Egyptian  power  or 
presence  behind  him.  The  name  of  no  historical 
personage,  either  pagan  or  scriptural,  subdued  by 
him  is  specified ;  nor  do  we  hear  among  the  nations 
asserted  to  have  been  annexed  to  his  empire  any 
tradition  concerning  him.    On  the  contrary,  the  same 
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Scythians  who  in  the  Egyptian  episode  are  described 
as  conquered  by  Sesostris  ^  are  in  the  Scythian  episode 
pointedly  characterised  as  invincible,  and  as  never 
having  been  subdued  by  any  human  warrior.^  Nor, 
in  the  notices  of  the  early  Lydian  dynasties,  do  we 
hear  of  any  interruption  of  their  rule  by  an  Egyptian 
invader,  although  Lydia  is  among  the  countries  sub- 
dued by  the  Sesostris  of  the  Egyptian  episode.  These 
are  inconsistencies  of  fact  which,  while  forming,  with 
others  of  a  like  description  noticed  in  other  places, 
serious  drawbacks  on  the  historical  credit  of  Hero- 
dotus, afford  the  better  evidence  of  his  anxiety  to 
impart  individual  integrity  to  his  heads  of  episodical 
matter.  This  tendency  is  similarly  illustrated  in  his 
episode  on  Scythia,  the  next  in  length  to  that  on 
Egypt.  His  accounts  of  the  foreign  expeditions  of 
the  Scythian  tribes,  of  their  temporary  conquests 
of  Lydia  and  central  Asia,  with  their  exaction  of 
tribute  from  Egypt,  are  all  introduced  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  main  narrative  devoted  to  the  great 
Asiatic  empires.  In  the  Scythian  episode  they  are 
barely  alluded  to. 

In  regard  to  the  shorter,  more  incidental  class 
of  episodes  which  abound  in  the  historian's  pages,  we 
have  already  pointed  out  the  large  portion  of  them 
devoted  to  matters  of  little  or  no  historical  importance 
or  even  to  mere  gossiping  anecdote,  as  a  drawback 
on  the  intrinsic  historical  value  of  the  work.  These 
excursions  however  are  less  objectionable  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view ;  as  tending  to  relieve  the  main 
body  of  the  narrative  rather  than  surcharge  it,  which 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  a  like  accumulation  of 

»  11.  103.  no.  *  IV.  46. 
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details  of  graver  historical  character.  The  case  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  spacious  architectural  edifice, 
the  efiect  of  which  would  be  damaged  by  an  increase 
of  principal  parts,  while  an  equal  number  of  light 
decorative  accessaries  contributes  in  a  proportional 
degree  to  its  unity  and  elegance.  Much  may  also  be 
due,  both  in  his  lighter  and  his  graver  excursions,  to 
the  pervading  ease  and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  which 
places  every  event  or  object,  each  in  its  individual 
form  as  in  their  collective  masses,  so  clearly  before 
us,  as  to  secure  to  all  a  distinct  and  permanent  place 
in  the  memory, 
inappro.         4.  Hcrodotus  has  not  however  been  always  equally 

PTUite  or  J  ^  J 

mitpiaeed    succcssful,  Cither  in  the  selection  or  the  adjustment 
cpiiodet.     ^£  j^jg  episodes.     One  of  the  most  defective  parts  of 

his  work  is  the  digression  on  the  Cyrenian  colonies  of 
northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  book.  The  subject  here 
not  only  possesses  in  itself  comparatively  little  his- 
torical interest,  but  is  peculiarly  deficient  in  that  live- 
liness of  excursive  detail  which  often  makes  amends 
for  the  want  of  more  solid  advantages  ;  while  the  con- 
nexion between  the  affairs  of  the  countries  described 
and  the  main  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  justified  so  long  a  commentary  on  them, 
even  had  the  materials  which  they  supply  been  of  a 
more  attractive  nature.  The  episode  forms,  it  is  true, 
the  introduction  to  a  Persian  expedition  against  those 
countries,  not  however  to  a  mighty  imperial  enter- 
prise like  those  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  against 
Egypt  or  Scythia,  but  to  one  undertaken  by  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  against  an  inferior  enemy,  and  abor- 
tive  in  its  issue.  The  account  of  the  indigenous 
Libyan  races  embodied  in  the  same  digression,  while 
in  its  more  prominent  particulars  essentially  fabulous. 
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is  more  entertaining  than  that  of  the  revolutions  of 
Cyrene  or  Barca ;  but  as  the  Persians  never  pene- 
trated into  those  regions,  and  as  their  inhabitants  are 
never  in  any  shape  brought  on  the  historical  stage, 
so  minute  a  description  of  them  seems  quite  uncalled 
for.  Had  the  historian  availed  himself  of  some  in- 
cidental link  of  connexion  between  the  affairs  of  Car- 
thage and  those  of  the  neighbouring  African  states, 
to  give  us  in  similar  detail  his  version  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  that  celebrated  republic,  the  in- 
estimable value  of  the  matter  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  any  want  of  aptitude  in  the  manner 
of  its  introduction. 

The  author's  summary  of  Universal  geography  is 
also  quite  out  of  place  in  his  chapter  on  Scythia 
where  it  now  stands.^  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
any  such  general  "  description  of  the  earth,"  what- 
ever position  in  the  text  it  may  have  occupied,  was 
either  necessary  or  desirable,  in  addition  to  his  fre- 
quent and  detailed  accounts  of  different  countries. 
But  it  would  certainly  have  found  a  more  appropriate 
position,  as  the  basis  of  his  whole  subsequent  series 
of  geographical  notices,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
text  which  treats  of  the  great  central  nations  of  the 
world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Persians,  than  in 
connexion  with  a  remote  and  barbarous  extremity. 
The  more  interesting  facts  which  it  supplies,  —  the 
circumnavigation  of  Libya  by  the  Phoenician  officers 
of  Pharaoh  Neco,  the  abortive  attempt  of  Sataspis 
to  perform  the  same  voyage,  and  the  navigation  of 
Scylax  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Red  sea, 
—  connect  themselves  so  obviously  with  the  previous 


*  17.  37.  sqq. 
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descriptions  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents, 
that  there  is  the  more  cause  to  wonder  at  the  strange 
comer  of  his  work  into  which  Herodotus  has  thrust 
them.^ 

Among  the  episodes,  of  the  familiar  or  popular 
order,  which  offend  not  so  much  by  the  impropri- 
ety of  their  position  as  by  their  frivolous  character, 
a  first  rank  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  legend  of  the 
Treasury  of  Rhampsinitus.^  This  story,  while  quite 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  historical  compo- 
sition, even  taking  the  term  history  in  the  wider 
sense  which  the  public  of  Herodotus  may  have  at- 
tached to  it,  occupies  a  still  larger  share  of  his  chap- 
ter on  Egypt  than  the  very  liberal  one  allotted 
to  the  national  hero  Sesostris.  That  the  story  is 
pure  fable  from  beginning  to  end  is  evident ;  but  it 
wants  the  merit  which  fables  often  possess  of  illus- 
trating national  character  or  manners.  Even  its 
Egyptian  origin  is  questionable.  It  appears  to  be- 
long to  that  primeval  common  fund  of  low  romance, 
which,  originating  probably  for  the  most  part  with 

*  See  also  the  anecdote  (ni.  117.)  of  the  damming  up  of  the  river  Acis, 
by  which  Darius  forced  the  inhabitants  of  several  provinces  to  pay  a 
heavy  tax  for  the  imgation  of  their  lands.  What  this  story  has  to  do 
with  the  previous  long  description  of  the  treasures  aiW  wonders  of  the 
"Extremities"  of  the  earth  is  not  apparent.  The  notice  of  Dcmaratus*s 
letter  to  the  Spartans  seems  also  quite  out  of  place  at  the  close  of  book 
vn.  (§  239.)  where  it  now  stands. 

In  noticing  these  anomalies,  or  others  of  a  like  nature  that  might  be 
added,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modem  practice  of  foot-notes, 
marginal  citations,  and  appendices,  affords  to  authors  facilities  for  round- 
ing and  polishing  up  their  works,  which  were  wanting  in  the  days  of  He- 
rodotus. The  necessity  under  which  the  early  classical  writers  lay,  of 
either  embodying  their  subordinate  nnd  illustrative  details  in  their  prin- 
cipal text,  or  omitting  them  altogether,  obviously  placed  them  under  a 
disadvantage  in  their  clTorts  to  combine  completeness  with  elegance  in 
their  compositions. 

*  n.  121.  sqq. 
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nations  of  livelier  imagination  than  the  Egyptians, 
obtained  a  wide  currency  in  the  civilised  antient 
world  at  a  remote  period ;  the  particulars  of  time, 
place,  and  name  being  varied  in  each  country^  to 
suit  the  taste  of  its  population.  The  amusement 
which  the  story  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  afford  to 
the  most  fastidious  in  common  with  the  less  critical 
reader  is  of  a  kind  which,  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  Greek  public  would  be  more  likely  to  seek 
in  the  pages  of  ^sop  or  Aristophanes  than  in  those 
of  a  great  national  history.  It  arises  solely  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  adventures  described,  and  the  eccen- 
tricity of  inventive  humour  which  they  exhibit,  with- 
out a  particle  of  true  wit.  Nor  can  it  boast  of  any 
share  of  what  would  be  in  itself  but  a  doubtful  merit, 
that  of  didactic  scope  or  moral  application. 

Another  curious  example  of  the  shifts  to  which 
the  historian  occasionally  resorts,  to  enliven  the 
graver  parts  of  his  narrative,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
account  of  the  march  of  Xerxes  through  Thessaly, 
where  one  of  the  emperor's  country  guides  is  intro- 
duced ^  entertaining  his  majesty  on  the  road,  with 
legends  of  local  superstition  as  devoid  of  intrinsic 
value  as  of  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  general 
subject. 

5.  It  is  only  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  history  that  concentr*. 

tion  of  Um 
action  on 
i  aflfkin 
Greece. 

tinuity  of  the  narrative.  The  bulkier  episodes,  whe- 
ther descriptive  of  the  nations  successively  brought 
on  the  scene,  or  supplying  notices  of  previous  events, 

^  In  BiBotia  for  example,  and  in  Elis ;  Pausan.  ix.  37. ;  Cbarax,  ap. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  508. 
«  vn.  197. 
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the  scheme  of  episodical  enlargement  on  which  it  is  ***"*  ®  **** 
framed  involves  any  extensive  breaches  in  the  con-  theaffairt 
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are  comprised  in  the  first  half  of  the  work.  The 
early  part  of  the  fifth  book  forms  the  epic  "  middle," 
or  turning  point  of  the  action.  From  thence  down- 
wards the  narrative  concentrates  itself  on  the  inter- 
national rivalry  of  the  Persians  and  Greeks;  and 
steadily,  though  still  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  path, 
advances  towards  the  great  hostile  collision  between 
the  two  races  which  forms  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  portion  of  his  subject  the  excellence 
of  the  historian's  art  more  especially  displays  itself. 
The  main  scene  of  action  was  now  to  be  changed 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  The  part  of  protagonist  was 
to  be  transferred  from  the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  or 
at  least  to  be  equally  shared  between  the  two  nations. 
Those  European  Greek  states,  consequently,  on  whom 
the  duty  of  sustaining  that  part  was  principally  to 
devolve,  were  now  to  be  drawn  forth  from  the  com- 
parative obscurity  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  remain.  Athens  in  particular,  which  had 
as  yet  lingered  in  the  background,  partly  for  the 
reason  which  the  historian  with  appropriate  solicitude 
presses  on  our  attention,  that  her  energies  had  been 
kept  down  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae,  was 
now  to  appear  as  the  life  of  the  whole  future  action. 
Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  mode  in  which  this 
crisis  is  managed.  The  first  step  towards  a  serious 
collision  between  Persia  and  European  Greece  was 
the  removal  of  that  political  estrangement  which  had 
long  prevailed  between  the  latter  country  and  her 
Asiatic  colonies.  The  more  immediate  cause  of 
this  result  was  the  spirited  but  abortive  attempt  of 
the  colonial  states  to  reassert  their  independence,  and 
the  active  sympathy  which  it  called  forth  from  the 
more  generous  portion  of  their  kinsmen  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side  of  the  ^gaean.  The  revolt  takes  place  under 
the  leadership  of  Miletus,  a  state  bound  to  Athens  by 
old  ties  of  friendship.  Athens  herself,  by  another 
favourable  link  in  the  chain  of  coincidences,  had, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak,  been  emancipated  from 
her  political  thraldom,  and  had  taken  up  a  new  posi- 
tion of  dignity  and  influence  in  the  European  con- 
federacy. The  notice  of  this  change  in  her  condition 
supplies  also  opportunity  for  some  interesting  details 
of  the  existing  political  relations  among  the  Greek 
states. 

The  Pisistratidae,  when  expelled  from  Athens,  had 
settled  in  Asia  minor,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Artaphernes  satrap  of  Sardis  continued  to  devise 
schemes  for  the  reestablish ment  of  their  power  at 
home.  The  Athenians  remonstrate  with  Artaphernes ; 
but  he,  not  very  courteously,  declines  to  interfere. 
Precisely  at  this  moment  of  irritation  a  mission  ar- 
rives at  Athens  from  the  Milesians,  soliciting  aid  to 
the  cause  of  colonial  independence.  The  request  is 
granted,  and  an  Athenian  armament  of  twenty  ships 
attacks  and  burns  Sardis;  an  act,  as  the  historian 
emphatically  remarks ',  "  pregnant  with  fetal  conse- 
quences to  Hellas."  It  occupies  in  fact,  in  his  nar- 
rative, a  place  and  influence  closely  parallel  to  the 
setting  fire  to  the  Greek  camp  by  Hector  in  the  Iliad. 
Events  now  succeed  each  other  by  a  rapid  train  of 
cause  and  efifect.  The  indignation  of  Darius  at  such 
an  insult  from  what  he  considered  so  contemptible 
a  quarter  vents  itself  in  two  successive  expeditions 
against  Attica.  The  defeat  of  Marathon  fans  the 
flame  of  Persian  irritation  to  fury ;  and  is  followed 
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in  the  same  continuous  chain  of  consequences  by  the 
gorgeous  armaments  of  Xerxes  and  their  destruction 
at  SalamiSy  Platsea,  and  Mycale. 
Coodusion  Nor  could  the  just  epic  conclusion  of  the  narrative 
mUve:"""  bc  better  marked  out  than  at  the  point  selected  by 
iu  merits,  Hcrodotus.  A  morc  appropriate  winding-up  of  the 
mighty  series  of  vicissitudes  could  hardly  be  imagined 
than  that  supplied  by  the  final  return  home  of  the 
victorious  Athenian  fleet  from  the  Hellespont.  By  it 
the  sea  had  now  been  swept  of  hostile  galleys.  The 
disasters  of  the  haughty  invader  had  been  crowned 
by  the  ejection  of  his  routed  rearguard  from  their 
last  strong  hold  on  the  shore  of  Europe ;  and  among 
the  trophies  carried  home  by  his  conquerors,  were 
the  fragments  of  the  bridge  which  had  transported  to 
that  shore  the  millions  collected  for  the  subjugation 
of  those  who  were  now  forcing  him  to  drain  the  cup 
of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs.^ 
anddefecta.  Here  again,  however,  in  the  close  as  in  the  pre- 
vious course  of  his  undertaking,  the  judgement  of 
the  historian  appears  rather  in  the  general  conduct 
of  his  subject  than  in  the  adjustment  of  its  details. 
No  where  has  his  inveterate  habit  of  anecdotal  ex- 
cursion been  attended  with  worse  effects,  than  at  this 
important  stage  of  his  work  where  its  dignity  and 
propriety  so  imperatively  required  to  be  sustained. 
The  long  digression  on  the  murders,  adulteries,  and 
incests  of  Xerxes  and  his  family,  inserted  between 
the  battle  of  Mycale  and  the  final  operations  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  is  lamentably  out  of 
place.  While  destructive  of  the  just  effect  of  the 
principal  narrative,  it  loses  the   interest  which,  if 

*  See  Appendix  M. 
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more  appositely  introduced,  it  might  have  possessed 
as  a  picture  of  manners,  and  becomes  simply  offen- 
sive as  a  disgusting  chapter  of  court  scandal.  Still 
more  prejudicial  in  its  way  to  the  just  consumma- 
tion of  a  great  historical  work,  is  the  absurd  story  of 
the  fried  fish  which  follows  the  taking  of  Sestus,  and 
forms  in  fact  the  end  of  the  narrative  in  the  proper 
sense.  The  remaining  purely  episodical  passage  by 
which  that  end,  as  in  the  allegory  of  the  snake  biting 
its  o\vn  tail,  is  so  quaintly  connected  with  the  begin- 
ning, where  Cyrus  is  described  as  having  enjoined  on 
his  subjects  to  maintain  their  primitive  simplicity  of 
manners,  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  concluding 
moral  commentary  on  the  change  in  their  character 
and  fortunes  since  we  parted  with  that  monarch  in 
the  first  book.  If  so,  the  moral  is  too  obscurely 
inculcated  to  compensate  by  the  matter  for  the  clum- 
siness of  the  manner  of  its  introduction. 

None  of  the  antient  authors  who  quote  Herodotus  Eiittinj^ 
betray  a  knowledge  of  any  other  technical  division  of  S'lh'Jt'e*^! 
his  text  but  that  into  nine  books  as  we  now  possess 
it.^  This  fact  certainly  forms  a  historical  argument 
in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  received  mode  is  the 
original  mode,  and  by  consequence  the  one  sanctioned 
by  Herodotus,  assuming  the  work  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  himself:  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
any  author  would  put  forth  a  book  of  such  bulk 
without  some  species  of  distribution  into  sections  or 
chapters.  There  remains  however  to  be  considered 
the  argument  from  internal  evidence,  which  involves 
the  following  inquiries:  how  far  the  present  distri- 

^  The  earliest  author  who  alludes  to  the  division  into  Muses  is  Lucian : 
Herodotus,  1.;  and  De  Conscrib.  Histor.  42. 
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bution  is  either  appropriate  in  itself  or  such  as  was 
likely  to  occur  to  Herodotus  ;  and  how  far  it  may  or 
may  not  be  confirmed  by  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  text  to  the  mode  of  its  arrangement. 

The  existing  mode,  granting  in  any  case  the  pro- 
priety of  so  bulky  an  allotment  of  parts,  cannot  on 
the  whole  be  taxed  with  want  of  unity  or  consistency 
in  those  parts ;  although  in  some  cases  perhaps 
the  points  of  subdivision  might  have  been  better  se- 
lected. It  seems  however  very  doubtful  whether  any 
such  system  of  comprehensive  masses,  embodying 
often  each  several  well  distinguished  heads  of  subject, 
was  likely  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Herodotus.  The 
epic  historian  would  probably  have  preferred  a  less 
arbitrary  or  artificial  distribution,  corresponding  to 
the  rhapsodies  or  cantos  in  which  the  narratives  of 
the  old  epic  bards  were  recited  in  his  time,  and  into 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  arranged  by 
their  authors ;  and  the  term  logos,  used  by  him  in 
referring  to  difierent  heads  of  his  subject,  seems  in 
fact  to  bear,  in  respect  to  prose  composition,  a  sig- 
nification parallel  to  that  of  rhapsody  in  epic  poetry. 
The  only  example  in  the  author's  own  text  of  a  specific 
application  of  this  term,  is  a  passage  of  the  fifth  book^ 
where  he  refers  to  a  statement  made  in  a  former  place 
as  being  in  his  first  logos ;  which  statement  is  found 
in  §  92.  of  the  present  first  book.  We  have  thus  his 
own  evidence  that  some  of  his  divisions  of  the  text 
were  of  considerable  bulk,  for  the  one  in  question 
comprises  about  one  half  of  the  existing  first  book. 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  exceeded 
the  limits  of  a  natural  logos  or  head  of  subject ;  the 
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passage  referred  to  being  within  the  limits  of  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  designating  his  Lydiaca 
or  Lydian  history.  From  another  text  (vn.  93.), 
where  a  passage  occurring  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  same  first  book  (i.  171.)  is  described  as  "in 
one  of  the  first  logoi,"  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
existing  first  book  comprised  more  than  one.  A  like 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  his  appeal  in  i.  76.  to 
subsequent  logoi  which  are  supplied  in  i.  107.  sqq. 

6.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  disad-  DeUnca- 
vantage  under  which  the  historian  of  real  events  lies,  chm/ter. 
as  compared  with  the  epic  poet,  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  his  materials ;  that  while  the  poet  can  select 
at  pleasure  from  the  stores  either  of  fiction  or  reality, 
the  historian  is  restricted  to  truth  alone.  In  respect 
to  delineation  of  character,  the  next  most  important 
attribute  of  each  class  of  author,  the  historian,  while 
under  the  same  restriction,  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
disadvantage;  for  the  realities  of  life  in  every  age 
furnish  as  copious  a  supply  of  interesting  varieties 
of  human  character  as  the  imagination  of  the  most 
gifted  poet  can  call  into  existence. 

Elaborate  portraiture  of  character,  even  within  the 
just  limits  of  probability,  is  however  the  province  of 
the  poet  rather  than  the  historian.  The  selection  of 
some  remarkable  personage  as  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant train  of  events,  the  studied  delineation  of  his 
own  qualities,  and  the  working  up  of  the  events 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  his  actions 
and  influence  in  a  prominent  light,  are  among  the 
most  essential  attributes  of  poetical  art.  The  duty  of 
the  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  to  represent 
both  persons  and  events  in  their  authentically  re- 
corded relation  to  each  other ;  to  allow  consequently 
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his  characters  to  exhibit  themselves  in  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  transactions  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  without  either  prejudging  their  conduct  or 
forestalling  the  judgements  of  his  readers,  by  detailed 
commentaries  on  their  virtues,  defects,  or  peculiari- 
ties. In  order  to  give  to  remarkable  men  that  special 
prominence,  both  personal  and  historical,  which  is 
requisite  to  form  a  complete  historical  picture,  he 
may,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  discretion,  give 
a  similar  prominence  to  transactions  which  tend  to. 
throw  any  vivid  light  on  their  characters,  even  when 
those  transactions  may  not  in  themselves  be  of  pri- 
mary importance.  But  the  practice  of  introducing 
elaborate  descriptions  of  celebrated  personages,  often 
before  their  first  entry  on  the  scene,  before  conse- 
quently they  have  had  any  opportunity  of  speaking 
or  acting  for  themselves,  while  one  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  is  also  one  of  the  defects  of  the  his- 
torical art  of  later  times,  and  of  the  popular  taste 
which  sanctions  it. 

Of  the  three  Greek  historians  of  the  best  period 
whose  works  have  survived,  Herodotus  is  the  one  who 
has  been  most  successful  in  this  essential  part  of  his 
office.  His  mode  of  protraiture,  like  that  of  his  great 
model  Homer,  is  exclusively  dramatic.  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon,  while  resorting,  and  not  always  with 
the  happiest  effect,  to  the  descriptive  mode,  have  been 
far  less  successful  than  their  distinguished  predecessor 
in  the  art  of  making  their  heroes  portray  themselves. 

This  faculty  in  Herodotus,  as  in  Homer,  is  dis- 
played no  less  efiectively  in  the  case  of  nations  than 
in  that  of  individuals  ;  in  distinguishing  the  genius 
of  the  Asiatic  and  European  races,  as  in  distinguish- 
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ing  the  character  of  individual  kings,  warriors,  and 
statesmen.  To  the  main  features  of  the  Persian  cha- 
racter attention  has  been  directed  in  another  place ; 
and  but  few  supplementary  remarks  will  here  be  re- 
quired. The  picture  differs^  in  its  general  -design 
from  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  offering  several  distinct 
phases  of  the  original  subject.  It  may  rather  be 
called  a  succession  of  portraits,  representing  the  rise, 
climax,  and  decline  of  the  same  nation.  The  Per- 
sians first  appear  as  a  primitive  pastoral  race,  content 
with  a  local  nationality  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
kindred  Asiatic  people ;  but  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  to  assert,  in  their  turn, 
that  ascendancy  over  their  degenerate  lords  to  which 
their  hardy  spirit  seemed  justly  to  entitle  them.  It 
is  in  this  capacity  of  a  young  and  vigorous  people 
that  they  are  represented  as  carrying  into  effect  their 
scheme  of  conquest  over  the  older  members  of  the 
oriental  body  politic.  But  on  obtaining  possession  of 
the  dominion  and  wealth,  they  are  rapidly  infected 
with  the  social  diseases  of  their  predecessors  ;  with 
luxury  and  pride;  with  blind  confidence  in  their 
numbers  and  resources,  and  vainglorious  contempt 
for  those  hardier  neighbours  by  whom  they  are  in 
their  turn  defeated  and  humbled.  These  stages  of 
their  career  are  finely  shadowed  forth  in  the  charac- 
ters of  their  four  successive  rulers,  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  offer,  on  the  common 
foundation  of  an  arbitrary  spirit  of  despotism,  well 
distinguished  varieties  of  oriental  royalty. 

7.  The  first  three  sovereigns  of  the  series  were  Penian 
severally  characterised  by  their  own  subjects,  as  He-  *"p*™^ 
rodotus  tells  us,  by  the  sobriquets  of  the  Father,  the 
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Cyrus.  Despot,  and  the  Huckster,  ^  Cyrus  accordingly  ap- 
pears in  the  historian's  dramatic  sketch  as  the  model 
of  a  scmibarbarous  founder  and  conqueror.  His 
energies,  from  his  earliest  youth,  are  devoted  to  the 
two  main  objects,  of  emancipating  his  countrymen 
from  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  extending  their  sway 
over  foreign  nations.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  large 
share  of  political  and  military  talent,  and  not  devoid 
of  literary  culture,  he  displays  the  joint  characteris- 
tics of  the  rude  warrior  and  the  paternal  sovereign, 
in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  people  from  the  ener- 
vating influence  to  which  they  are  on  all  sides  ex- 
posed, in  his  contempt  for  the  higher  civilisation  of 
the  conquered  races,  and  in  those  ebullitions  of  petu- 
lance or  caprice  into  which  his  generous  but  haughty 
temper  occasionally  effervesces.  While  restrained  by 
no  overscrupulous  notions  of  equity  or  humanity  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  projects,  he  is  guilty  of 
no  act  of  wanton  cruelty  or  injustice.  Bred  himself 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  he  shows  a  fellow-feeling 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  He  spares  the  life  of 
Astyages,  who  had  so  diligently  plotted  his  own 
death ;  and  whose  accumulated  crimes  might  have 
justified  a  different  treatment.  His  intended  act  of 
severity  against  Croesus  is  also  relieved  by  his  subse- 
quent generous  treatment  of  that  ill-starred  monarch. 

Cambyses.  In  Cambyscs  the  same  foundation  of  vigorous  des- 
potism bears  a  sadly  inferior  superstructure.  Born 
to  unlimited  power  and  all  its  means  of  self-gratifica- 
tion, he  is  brutalised  rather  than  enervated  by  the 
evil  influences  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Without  the 
refinement  of  a  Nero,  he  rivals  that  type  of  inhuman 
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tyrants  in  the  magnitude  and  the  method  of  his 
cruelties.  His  only  redeeming  qualities  are  martial 
enterprise,  and  a  few  sparks  of  innate  generosity 
which  gleam,  though  rarely,  through  his  habitual 
course  of  outrage.  He  also  shows  himself,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  not  deficient  in  his  father's 
political  and  military  talents.  But  those  talents,  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  career,  he  is  incapacita- 
ted from  turning  to  account  by  a  further  inheritance 
of  his  parent's  wayward  impetuosity ;  which,  after  his 
conquest  of  Egypt,  still  further  inflamed  by  habits  of 
intoxication,  finds  vent  in  acts  of  phrensy,  betoken- 
ing, as  the  historian  remarks,  mental  derangement 
rather  than  mere  efl^ervescence  of  temper.  Such  rem- 
nant of  intellectual  acut^ness  as  he  continued  to  en- 
joy exhibits  itself  in  a  vein  of  facetiousness,  not 
devoid  at  times  of  wit,  with  which  he  seasons  those 
sallies  of  jovial  ferocity  towards  his  family  and 
courtiers   that  form  his  favourite  diversion.^      The 


^  When  Croesus,  whom  he  had  retained  among  other  heir-looms  of 
Cjrus  about  his  person,  ventured  to  reason  with  him  on  the  dangers 
with  which  his  murderous  deeds  might  be  pregnant  to  his  own  person 
and  government,  he  asks  in  reply  :  ^*  If  it  was  the  wisdom  and  success 
with  which  his  Lydian  Mentor  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  own  king- 
dom, that  emboldened  him  to  tutor  other  monarchs  as  to  their  proper  course 
of  conduct ; "  adding,  that  *^  he  had  long  l)een  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  ridding  himself  of  so  troublesome  an  attendant,  and  that  he  would  not 
now  let  it  slip.**  Whilst  he  was  adjusting  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  which  he 
always  had  by  him  ready  for  such  emergencies,  in  order,  with  that  un« 
erring  aim  of  which  he  was  jiistly  proud,  to  execute  his  threat^  Crcesus 
escaped  from  the  apartment.  Cambyscs  ordered  the  guards  to  follow, 
seize,  and  kill  him.  Those  officers,  knowing  their  master*s  humour,  and 
that  he  would  speedily  relent  and  again  desire  the  company  of  the 
present  object  of  his  fury,  preserved  Crcesus  alive  under  safe  custody  in 
the  mean  while.  It  happened  as  they  expected :  when  Cambyses,  on 
being  informed  that  his  friend  was  still  living,  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  intelligence ;  but,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  he  could  not 
allow  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  orders  to  pass  unpunished,  he  ordered 
the  guards  themselves  to  be  put  to  death,    iii.  36. 
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apology  of  those  who  ascribed  his  more  outrageous 
acts  to  madness  rather  than  deliberate  cruelty,  seems 
to  be  justified  by  the  ascendancy  of  better  feelings 
which  marks  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  and  is  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  historian.^ 
Dviok  The  life  and  reign  of  Darius  present  a  new  and 

more  respectable  specimen  of  Persian  royalty.  In- 
debted for  his  succession  to  the  throne  partly  to  birth- 
right partly  to  his  own  sagacity,  he  unites  the  astute 
politician  with  the  mercenary  financier,  or  "huckster," 
as  he  was  humorously  nicknamed  by  his  own  sub- 
jects. His  reign  may  be  considered  as  the  culmina- 
ting point  of  Persian  power  and  prosperity.  His 
general  policy  was  directed  rather  to  the  consolida- 
tion than  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  which  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  system  of  internal  organisation 
exhibiting  statistical  talents  of  a  high  order.^  Al- 
though in  early  life  a  valiant  and  practised  soldier, 
he  shows  no  genius  as  a  military  commander,  and 
less  personal  taste  for  military  enterprise  than  either 
of  his  predecessors.  His  Scythian  expedition,  the 
only  one  led  by  himself,  is  ill  planned,  ill  conducted, 
and  humiliating  in  its  results ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  undertaken,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  a  thirst 
of  martial  glory,  as  from  a  sense  of  the  obligation 
under  which  the  successor  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
lay,  to  maintain  by  some  great  achievement  the  lustre 
of  the  Persian  arms.  His  acts  of  cruelty  or  oppres- 
sion betray,  not  like  those  of  Cambyses  the  wayward 
caprice  of  the  pampered  maniac,  but  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  wary  despot.  His  social  habits  and  im- 
perial establishment  appear  on  a  dignified  footing  of 
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courtly  ceremonial,  of.  which  there  is  little  trace 
under  Cyras  or  his  son ;  and  all  the  forms  of  higher 
oriental  civilisation  and  oriental  luxury,  involving 
the  transition  step  to  social  corruption,  are  now  fully 
developed. 

His  son  Xerxes,  as  in  the  order  of  time,  so  in  that  Xenes. 
of  character  and  spirit,  occupies  the  last  and  lowest 
grade  of  the  four  representatives  of  Persian  royalty 
who  figure  in  the  historian's  page.  In  the  maniac 
ferocity  of  Cambyses  there  is  yet  a  certain  vigour  and 
manliness  which  prevent  our  detestation  of  his  crimes 
from  being  mingled  with  contempt.  But  Xerxes  is 
the  essence  of  a  vainglorious,  selfish,  oriental  tyrant, 
without  the  wisdom  of  Darius,  the  energy  of  Cyrus, 
or  the  courage  and  talent  common  to  all  three  of  his 
predecessors.  His  enterprise  against  Greece  was  in- 
stigated by  no  generous  excess  of  national  spirit  or 
martial  ardour,  but  was  a  weak  and  unwilling  con- 
cession to  the  persuasion  of  ambitious  and  self-in- 
terested courtiers,  backed  by  the  influence  of  super- 
stitious terrors.^  But  for  these  incitements,  the 
magnitude  of  his  empire  and  the  splendour  of  his 
royal  state  would  have  sufficed  for  the  demands  of 
his  vanity,  and  the  undisturbed  indulgence  of  his 
licentious  pleasures  at  home  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  military  achievement.  When  however  the  ex- 
pedition is  once  decided  on,  the  extravagance  of  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  undertaken  savours  more  of 
power-besotted  imbecility  than  imperial  ambition. 
The  panic  which  seizes  him  on  the  first  serious  re- 
verse of  fortune,  and  his  hurried  flight,  regardless  of 
every  consideration  but   his  personal  safety,  stamp 
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him  as  mean  a  coward  as  he  had  shown  himself 
an  incompetent  commander.  His  single  triumph 
at  Thermopylsd  is  appropriately  signalised  by  his 
brutal  treatment  of  the  body  of  Leonidas^,  and  by 
the  paltry  trick  with  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
blind  his  followers  to  the  real  circumstances  of  that 
battle.^  The  traits  of  private  life  added  by  the  his- 
torian at  the  close  of  his  narrative  ^,  exhibit  a  heart- 
less cruelty  and  licentiousness  which,  combined  with 
duplicity  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  are  more  odious 
than  the  open  enormities  of  Cambyses.  The  inciden- 
tal touches  by  which  the  picture  is  finished  off  are 
the  more  effective  from  having  been  supplied,  to  all 
appearance,  by  no  unfriendly  hand.  For  Herodotus, 
if  not  actually  indulgent  to  the  vices  of  Xerxes, 
shows  at  least  a  disposition  to  enlarge  on  any  little 
merit  to  which  he  could  pretend.  He  praises*  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  dwells  on  the  anxiety  felt  by 
his  subjects  for  his  personal  safety,  and  carefully 
records  his  magnanimous  treatment  of  the  Greek 
spies,  and  of  the  expiatory  Spartan  envoys.^  But 
the  ostentatious  spirit  displayed  in  these  solitary  acts 
of  generosity  prevents  their  inspiring  respect.  His 
vacillation  in  the  council  relative  to  his  Greek  ex- 
pedition; his  alternate  boldness  and  timidity;  his 
contumelious  treatment  of  the  faithful  Artabanus  in 
the  morning,  his  deference  to  the  sage's  advice  in 
the  afternoon,  and  his  reconversion  at  night  in  his 
dreams  to  his  previous  opinion  %  —  are  details  which, 
though  tending  to  place  his  character  in  a  less  and 
less  favourable  light,  were  not  apparently  so  designed 
by  Herodotus. 
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8.  The  most  amiable  specimen  of  an  oriental  mo-  Crowuv 
narch  in  Herodotus  is  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.  But 
his  character,  though  one  of  the  most  carefully  deli- 
neated, is  not  certainly  the  most  consistent  or  natural 
in  the  historian's  page.  In  his  early  prosperous  days 
he  appears  as  an  able  and  popular  ruler,  who  had, 
partly  by  prudent  policy  partly  by  force  of  arms, 
extended  the  Lydian  power  over  Asia  minor.  This 
he  had  eflfected  without  a  single  act  of  wanton  cruelty 
or  oppression  ;  while  many  traits,  both  of  his  public 
and  private  conduct,  which  Herodotus  has  carefully 
and  beautifully  described,  bespeak  the  warm  affections 
of  his  heart  and  the  generosity  of  his  temper.  His 
only  serious  defects  are  an  almost  puerile  elation  with 
his  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  a  presumptuous  con- 
fidence in  those  precarious  advantages:  defects  so 
pointedly  and  graphically  portrayed  by  Herodotus,  as 
to  have  established  "  Croesus  of  Lydia"  as  their  popu- 
lar t3rpe  in  later  times.  The  more  improbable  and 
unnatural  is  the  sudden  change  which  takes  place  in 
his  character  after  the  conquest  of  his  kingdom.  On 
the  funeral  pile  he  is  himself  at  once  converted  from 
a  Croesus  into  a  Solon;  and  comes  forth  from  the 
fiery  ordeal  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  moral  maxims 
and  sage  reflexions  on  the  duty  of  moderation,  and 
with  a  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  such 
as  would  do  honour  to  the  profoundest  philosopher 
trained  from  his  youth  in  the  school  of  adversity.  In 
these,  and  other  portions  of  the  historian's  work.  Common 
may  be  discerned  a  large  ingredient  of  that  didactic  tbnMfu- 
effect  which  popular  tradition,  especially  in  the  east,  charocur 
loves  to  impart  to  its  anecdotes  and  to  the  characters 
of  its  heroes.  There  may  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
main  fact  of  Cyrus  having  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
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and  retained  him  on  a  friendly  footing  about  his  per- 
son. But  it  was  also  desirable  to  provide  the  Persian 
court  with  a  professional  Mentor  and  moralist;  an 
appendage  which  appears,  from  other  examples,  to 
have  been  considered  in  the  same  didactic  spirit  as 
necessary  to  semibarbarous  potentates.  No  more 
appropriate  person  for  this  office  seems  here  to  have 
offered  himself  than  Croesus,  whose  preparatory  disci- 
pline in  the  school  of  philosophy,  if  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  probability,  sufficed  for  those 
of  an  oriental  imagination.  This  conventional  spirit 
also  appears  in  the  assignment  to  different  persons  of 
the  same  traits  of  conduct  or  sentiment,  the  more 
effectually  to  individualise  common  traits  of  charac- 
ter. One  example  has  been  noticed^,  in  the  ignorance 
successively  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  Artaphernes,  and  Da- 
rius, of  the  name  or  existence  of  such  people  as  the 
Athenians  or  Lacedaemonians ;  and  in  the  almost 
identical  terms  in  which  the  three  rulers  are  made  to 
ask  information  on  the  subject.  The  acts  of  atrocity 
by  which  Darius  and  Xerxes  manifest  their  displea- 
sure at  any  backwardness  in  their  subjects  to  the 
duty  of  military  service,  are  mere  duplicates  of  each 
other.*  The  chastisement  by  Cyrus  of  the  river 
Gyndes  may  also  be  compared  with  that  inflicted  by 
Xerxes  on  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont.^ 
Aumsis.  We  shall  direct  attention  to  one  more  among  the 

non-Hellenic  characters  of  Herodotus,  that  of  Amasis 
king  of  Egypt  *,  as  a  spirited  variety  of  the  historian's 
talent  in  the  livelier  department  of  ethic  portraiture. 
There  is  here  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine 
originality  of  the  picture,  that  its   main   features, 
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being  so  little  in  unison  with  those  proper  to  the 
Egyptian  nation,  are  the  less  likely  to  be  fictitious 
or  conventional ;  while  the  contrast  between  the  ec- 
centric vivacity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  grave  for- 
mality of  temper  common  to  his  subjects,  has  been 
well   brought    out    in    numerous    skilful    dramatic 
sketches.     The  character  of  this  king,  —  the  best  and 
greatest  of  those  authentically  recorded  to  have  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  under  whom,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us,  the  country  reached  its  highest  state  of  pros- 
perity, without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  calamity 
during  his  forty-four  years  of  reign  ^,  and  by  whom 
it  was  adorned  with  many  of  its  noblest  monuments, — 
is  a  combination  of  those  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
of  England  as  dramatised  by  Shakspeare.      Born  a 
member  of  the  military  caste,  but  not  of  its  aristocra- 
tic order,  with  good  talents  and  humane  disposition, 
but  with  little  steady  principle  or  sense  of  personal 
honour,  Amasis  appears  in  early  life  as  a  dashing 
young  officer,  of  humorous  temperament,  ready  wit,  and 
dissolute  habits,  enjoying  repute  and  popularity  among 
his  comrades  in  arms,  with  court  favour  and  a  place 
in  the  personal  service  of  the  reigning  king  Apries. 
When  the  Egyptians,  offended  by  the  misgovemment 
of  that  sovereign,  rose  against  his  authority,  Amasis 
was  sent  to  induce  the  troops  that  had  joined  the 
revolt  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     On  arriving  at 
their  quarters,  he  is  himself  hailed  as  successor  to  the 
delinquent  monarch.     He  shows  himself  nothing  loth 
to  submit  to  the  honours  thus  forced  upon  him  ;  and 
Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  burlesque 
reception  of  the  remonstrance  sent  to  him  by  bii^ 
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master  on  his  treacherous  conduct.^  After  defeat- 
ing and  deposing  Apries,  he  treats  him  kindly,  and 
retains  him  in  a  friendly  capacity  about  the  court. 
When,  in  the  sequel,  the  voice  of  the  nation  demanded 
that  the  unhappy  ex-monarch  should  be  put  to  death, 
Amasis  declines  all  personal  participation  in  such  an 
act  of  severity,  and  washing  his  hands  of  the  matter, 
delivers  him  over  to  the  Egyptians  to  be  dealt  with 
as  they  saw  fit.  What  follows  is  given  in  the  histo- 
rian's own  words :  ^ 

'<At  first  the  Egyptian  people  made  but  little  account  of  their 
new  king,  as  being  himself  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  common- 
alty, and  moreover  from  a  family  of  no  great  distinction  even  in  its 
own  plebeian  sphere.  But  he  soon  brought  them  to  a  better  sense 
of  their  allegiance,  not  by  harshness  or  intimidation,  but  by  the 
influence  of  his  conciliatory  arts.  Among  other  valuables  of  the 
royal  household  was  a  large  gold  trough,  in  which  the  king  and 
his  guests  were  in  the  habit  of  washing  their  feet.  This  vessel  he 
caused  to  be  melted  down,  and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  favourite 
national  deities  to  be  fashioned  out  of  it,  and  set  up  in  a  place  of 
public  resort.  The  image  soon  became  an  object  of  profound 
veneration  to  the  Egyptians,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  worship  it. 
Amasis  then  called  a  public  meeting,  and  explained  to  the  people 
how  this  image  had  lately  been  one  of  his  own  most  despicable 
articles  of  household  furniture ;  that  it  had  not  only  served  himself 
and  his  friends  as  a  foot-tub,  into  which  they  had  been  also  in  the 
habit  of  spitting  and  vomiting,  but  that  it  had  even  been  used  for 
still  viler  purposes  on  occasions  of  necessity.  Yet  this  same  base 
ntensil  had  not  the  less  become  the  object  of  their  pious  devotion. 
•Now,'  he  added,  *  my  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  foot-tub.  For, 
if  I  was  formerly  a  man  of  mean  estate,  I  am  now  your  king,  and 
it  behoves  you  as  my  subjects  to  treat  me  with  the  honour  due  to 
my  present  position.'  By  this  and  other  such  pleasant  devices 
he  secured  the  cheerful  obedience  of  his  subjects.  His  ordi- 
nary habit  of  life  was  this.  From  sunrise  till  towards  midday  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  state ;  but  the  whole  after- 
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noon  he  spent  with  his  favourite  attendants  in  conviviality  and 
merrymaking,  and  even  in  boyish  and  frivolous  pastimes.  Some 
of  his  nobles  took  umbrage  at  this  conduct  and  addressed  him  as 
follows :  *  Sire,  you  do  yourself  injustice  by  demeaning  yourself  in 
this  manner.  It  would  better  become  you,  who  sit  as  lord  upon 
a  lordly  throne,  to  apply  the  public  hours  of  the  day  to  public 
business.  The  Egyptians  would  then  feel  assured  that  they  were 
governed  by  a  truly  great  monarch,  and  would  hold  you  in  proper 
respect :  but  your  present  courses  are  not  befitting  your  royal 
dignity.'  To  which  he  replied :  *  Those  who  practise  archery, 
when  engaged  in  shooting  keep  their  bows  bent,  but  unstring  them 
when  their  work  is  over ;  for  were  their  weapons  to  be  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  breaking  or 
becoming  useless.  As  with  bows,  so  it  is  with  men.  Those  whose 
faculties  are  kept  constantly  in  exercise,  without  an  adequate  al- 
lowance of  sportive  relaxation,  run  risk  of  mental  derangement  or 
bodily  paralysis.  It  is  my  knowledge  of  this  truth  that  induces 
me  to  devote  an  equal  share  of  my  time  to  pleasure  and  to  busi- 
ness.' This  king  in  his  youth  is  said  to  have  been  a  hard  drinker^ 
and  a  lover  of  practical  jokes,  and  a  man  generally  of  loose  moral 
habits.  If,  as  would  frequently  happen,  his  funds  for  carrying  on 
his  revelries  fell  short,  he  was  wont  to  replenish  them  by  robbery ; 
when  those  who  believed  him  to  have  plundered  them  cited  him, 
according  to  usage,  before  some  neighbouring  oracle ;  and  in 
many  instances  the  charge  against  him  was  sustained  by  the  oracle, 
but  in  other  cases  he  was  acquitted.  After  he  became  king,  he 
showed  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  deities  by  whose  oracles  he 
had  been  declared  innocent  of  the  robberies  committed  by  him ; 
neither  performing  sacrifice  at  their  altars,  nor  bestowing  gifts  on 
their  sanctuaries,  but  denouncing  them  as  good  for  nothing  gods, 
and  authors  of  creditless  decrees.  But  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  convicted  were  treated  by  him  with  signal  honours,  as  genuine 
divinities  and  infallible  in  their  judgements.*' 

It  was  natural  that  a  monarch  of  such  genial  tem- 
perament and  liberal  ideas,  should  seek  for  amicable 
intercourse  with  nations  of  a  character  more  in  unison 
with  his  own  than  that  of  his  countrymen.  Hero- 
dotus, accordingly,  describes  in  much  detail  the 
encouragement  given  by  Amasis  to  the  settlement 
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of  Greeks  in  Eg3rpt ;  also  his  alliances  with  leading 
Hellenic  states  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  Gyrene, 
Lindus,  Samos ;  and  his  favourite  sultana  was  a  Gy- 
renian  princess.  His  letter  to  Polycrates  of  Samos  ^, 
in  which  he  counsels  that  prince  to  season  his  over- 
flowing cup  of  good  fortune  with  a  dash  of  self- 
inflicted  adversity,  lest  some  great  reverse  should 
overtake  him,  is,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  in  good 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  an 
appropriate  addition  to  the  other  spirited  traits  with 
which  Herodotus  has  embellished  it. 

9.  The  national  genius  of  the  Greeks  ofl^ers,  in  the 
historian's  page  as  in  the  reality,  a  marked  contrast 
in  almost  every  prominent  feature  to  that  of  the 
Persians.  The  Hellenic  body,  while  exhibiting  in  its 
integrity  a  vigorous  and  steadily  progressive  state  of 
society,  presents,  in  its  separate  members,  a  variety 
of  intellectual  and  political  phenomena  as  remarkable 
as  the  sameness  which  characterises  the  social  system 
of  the  civilised  Asiatic  races.  Any  detailed  com- 
mentary on  a  topic  so  familiar  as  the  Greek  national 
character,  and  which  connects  itself  but  incidentally 
with  our  proper  subject,  were  here  out  of  place.  A 
few  remarks,  however,  will  be  desirable  on  the  his- 
torian's comparative  picture  of  the  two  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedse- 
monians,  as  being,  both  in  an  ethic  and  a  literary 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  excellent  specimens  of 
his  art. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed,  in  treating  of 
the  imputed  partialities  of  Herodotus,  to  sever^  of 
the  more  excellent  points  in  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
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nians;  to  their  steady  patriotism,  heroic  endurance  Their 
of  the  calamities  it  entailed  on  them,  and  untarnished  ed^patrbt- 
military  prowess;  virtues  which  induced  the  histo-  ""• 
rian*  to  award  them,  above  all  their  countrymen, 
the  proud  distinction  of  saviours  of  Hellas  in  her 
late  emergency.  Their  patriotic  disinterestedness  is 
perhaps  the  most  admirable  trait  of  the  whole,  and 
supplies  Herodotus  with  many  interesting  descrip- 
tions. Throughout  the  war,  those  considerations  of 
individual  dignity  and  precedence,  to  which  so  great 
and  often  fatal  an  importance  is  apt  to  be  attached 
by  rival  members  of  a  confederate  body,  seem  to  have 
been  thrown  aside  by  Athens  altogether.  The  claims 
which  she,  most  reasonably,  advanced  to  the  posts  of 
honour  in  the  council  or  the  field,  are  cheerfully 
abandoned  on  every  occasion  where  an  adherence  to 
them  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  union  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  common  cause.^ 

Another  agreeable  trait  of  this  youthful  phasis  of  Their  can. 
the  Attic  character  is  the  candid  openness  and  pub-  *^"'' 
licity  displayed  by  the  state  in  her  political  dealings, 
so  different  from  the  Macchiavellian  reserve  of  Spartan 
diplomacy.  This  characteristic  was  in  some  degree 
a  consequence  of  her  now  firmly  established  free  con- 
stitution ;  but  at  this  early  stage  of  the  democracy 
it  displays  itself  in  a  genial  simplicity  of  form  very 
different  from  the  clamorous  license  of  the  age  of 
Cleon.  It  appears  also  the  more  remarkable  from  its 
contrast  to  the  opposite  qualities  in  the  individual 

»  VII.  139.,  VIII.  3. 

*  vui.  2.  sqq.,  ix.  26,  27.  This  feature  displays  itself  not  only  in  the 
dealings  of  the  republic  with  rival  states,  but  in  those  of  her  own  leading 
citizens  with  each  other.  A  very  striking  example  is  the  cession  by  the 
other  strategi  of  their  turns  of  command  to  Miltiadcs  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,    vi.  110. 
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Athenian  officers,  who,  when  vested  with  discretional 
powers,  show  themselves  at  least  on  a  par  with  those 
of  other  Greek  states  in  talents  for  intrigue  and  in 
readiness  to  turn  them  to  account.  Themistocles,  in 
particular,  surpasses  all  the  contemporary  statesmen 
in  the  audacity  and  ingenuity  of  his  manoeuvres. 
Tbeirjio-  Hcrodotus  has  also  well  appreciated  and  graphi- 
cally depicted  that  engaging  element  of  the  Attic  cha- 
racter which  we  shall  designate  its  Humanity;  the 
term  being  here  used  in  the  widest  sense,  as  indicating 
not  only  a  benevolence  of  temper  and  manners,  but 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  in  every  age 
constitute  the  accomplished  gentleman  and  man  of 
the  world.  Many  lively  ethic  sketches  and  pleasant 
anecdotes  show  that  in  these  qualifications  the  Athe- 
nians had  already,  at  this  early  period  of  Greek  polite 
culture,  taken  that  foremost  rank  which  they  after- 
wards maintained  in  civilised  Europe.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  anecdotes,  and  not  the 
less  so  from  the  probability  that  its  details  may  be 
fabulous,  is  that  describing  how  the  prompt  and 
courteous  hospitality  shown  by  the  elder  Miltiades  to 
a  company  of  unknown  travellers,  procured  him  the 
sovereignty  of  an  extensive  territory.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  hard  pressed  in 
a  war  with  powerful  neighbours,  sent  three  of  their 
chiefs  to  ask  advice  and  relief  from  the  Delphic 
oracle.  The  Pj^thoness  instructed  them  to  select  as 
the  restorer  of  their  fortunes  the  man  who,  on  their 
journey  after  leaving  the  sanctuary,  should  first 
invite  them  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  After  tra- 
versing Phocis  and  BcBotia,  without  obtaining  any 
opportunity  of  acting  on  this  instruction,  they  crossed 
over  into  A.ttica,  and  passing  along  the  road  in  front 
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of  the  house  of  Miltiades,  were  hailed  by  the  pro- 
prietor,  invited  in,  and  honourably  entertained.  In 
the  sequel  he  accedes  to  the  overtures  of  his  guests, 
sets  out  with  a  body  of  adventurous  fellow-citizens, 
and  on  arrival  in  his  new  sphere  of  action  is  invested 
with  the  royal  dignity.^  Whatever  element  of  fact 
this  story  may  contain,  a  main  object  of  its  details  is 
evidently  to  exhibit  the  humanity  of  the  Athenians 
in  favourable  contrast  to  the  boorishness  of  their 
neighbours  beyond  Citha^ron. 

In  the  historian's  account^  of  the  competition  for 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Clisthenes, 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the  two  most  accomplished  of  the 
numerous  band  of  suitors,  comprising  the  cream  of 
Hellenic  chivalry,  who  flocked  to  the  court  of  her 
father,  were  Athenians.  The  genius  of  the  usurper 
Pisistratus  also  reflects,  still  more  forcibly  perhaps 
than  that  of  more  patriotic  citizens,  this  agreeable 
characteristic  of  the  race  whom  he  kept  in  subjection. 
The  many  admirable  qualities  which  he  combines 
with  his  political  failings,  and  which  cause  him  to 
stand  forth  among  his  fellow-despots,  Periander, 
Thrasybulus,  and  Polycrates,  as  by  far  the  most 
favourable  specimen  of  his  order,  may  all  be  com- 
prised under  the  single  designation  of  his  humanity. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  Attic  character,  also  illus-  Their 
trated  by  many  lively  sketches  of  Herodotus,  the  '*^'*^* 
same  defect  for  which  in  every  age  it  remained  con- 
spicuous,* is  its  Levity.  He  ridicules  their  fickleness, 
in  one  day  chasing  the  tyrant  from  their  city,  and 
the  next  receiving  him  with  open  arms  and  reseating 
him  on  his  throne;   and  the  facility  and  credulity 


*  VI.  34.  sq.  *  VI.  127.  sqq. 
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with  which  they  became  the  dupes  of  the  stratagems 
he  employed  to  sway  them  to  his  purpose,  stratagems 
that  might  be  called  puerile  had  they  not  proved 
successful.^  Equally  characteristic  is  his  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  Hippoclides,  in  the  hall  of  Cli- 
sthenes  of  Sicyon,  danced  away  the  richest  bride  in 
Greece ;  and  of  his  celebrated  retort,  pronouncing  that 
even  such  a  prize  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  half  an  hour's  restraint  on  the  exuberance  of 
his  Attic  vivacity.^  The  generous  but  impolitic  readi- 
ness of  the  Athenians  to  support  Aristagoras  in  his 
ill-concerted  revolt  against  Darius,  as  compared  with 
the  wary  callousness  of  the  LacedaBmonians  on  the 
same  occasion,  is  sarcastically  adduced  as  proof  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  impose  on  the  government  of  the 
many  than  of  the  few.^  The  unexplained  suddenness 
with  which  they  afterwards  sailed  home,  leaving  the 
lonians  to  their  fate,  after  a  desultory  exploit  which 
did  more  to  injure  than  promote  the  patriotic  cause, 
is  also  as  little  creditable  to  their  good  sense  as  to 
their  good  faith.  It  is  finely  contrasted  in  the  sequel 
with  the  remorse  of  conscience  and  revulsion  of  feeling 
displayed  by  the  assembled  citizens  in  the  theatre, 
when  the  sad  fate  of  their  antient  ally  Miletus,  for 
which  they  must  have  held  themselves  partly  respon- 
sible, was   so   powerfully   and   pathetically  brought 

>  I.  59,  60. 

*  VI.  129.  Mr.  Grote,  we  observe  with  some  surprise  (Hist,  of  Gr. 
vol.  lu.  p.  53.),  characterises  this  exploit  of  Hippoclides  as  a  **  drunken 
freak ;  "  an  expression,  which  seems  at  once  to  degrade  a  brilliant  ebul- 
lition of  Athenian  "ctourderie"  to  the  level  of  an  English  pot-house 
brawl.  It  is  only  by  some  such  standard  of  interpretation  that  the  phrase 
npoiovtrriQ  tOc  TTofftog  could  ever  be  imagined  to  bear  the  construction  put 
on  it  by  Mr.  Grote.  The  feat  itself  was  one  which  no  drunken  man 
could  ever  by  any  possibility  have  performed. 

'  v.  97.  sqq. 
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home  by  the  drama  of  Phrynichus  to  their  S)'m- 
pathies.^  Their  inconsiderate  folly  in  placing  seventy 
ships  at  the  uncontrolled  disposed  of  Miltiades,  to  be 
employed  in  an  expedition  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  government  was  left  in  utter  ignorance,  is  both 
convicted  and  punished  by  the  disgraceful  issue  of  the 
enterprise/^  An  impartial  tribunal  would  have  im- 
posed on  the  citizens  themselves  a  large  share  of  the 
severe  penalties  afterwards  exacted  by  them  from  the 
illustrious  victim  of  his  own  and  their  folly. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  ask  how  this  habitual  levity 
and  inconsistency  should  have  suddenly  given  place, 
on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  to  as  remarkable  a  unity  and 
constancy  of  counsels  and  action.  Such  anomalies  are 
however  familiar  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
same  excess  of  vivacity,  which  in  ordinary  times  finds 
vent  in  trifles  or  follies,  would  seem,  as  concentrated 
in  seasons  of  great  emergency  on  nobler  objects,  to  be 
what  renders  a  nation  equal  to  the  mightiest  eflbrts. 
The  Athenians  among  the  antients,  and  the  French 
in  our  own  day,  oflFer  parallel  illustrations  of  this 
phenomenon. 

10.  In  regard  to  almost  every  feature  above  noticed,  Spartam. 
the  character  of  the  Spartans  is  represented  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  with  equal  dramatic  eflFect,  as  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  only  qualities  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  the  two  nations  are  their  patri- 
otism and  their  valour.  But  the  modes  in  which 
these  qualities  are  exhibited  in  each  are  so  different, 
as  to  render  even  here  the  distinction  more  striking 
than  the  correspondence.  The  patriotism  of  the  -^^j^. 
Lacedaemonians,  like  their  entire  policy,  is  systemati-  Bi«echi«. 

»  VI.  21.  «  VI.  133. 
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Tcnum  cally  selfish.  That  of  the  Athenians  is  generously 
•ij««h»tf-  ^^^  unreflectingly  panhellenic.  The  all-engrossing 
objects  of  Sparta  are  to  preserve  her  own  independence 
and  extend  her  own  influence ;  and  Herodotus  leaves 
it  very  doubtful  whether,  could  those  objects  have 
been  best  secured  by  an  abandonment  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  to  the  Persian  invader,  she  would  have  made 
any  great  effort  for  its  preservation.  Her  policy  was, 
at  the  utmost,  so  to  defend  Hellas  as  to  weaken  those 
members  of  the  confederacy  whom  she  considered  her 
rivals.  Accordingly,  the  treacherous  breach  of  her 
engagement  with  Athens^  to  make  the  northern  Attic 
frontier,  as  a  common  line  of  defence,  the  basis  of 
their  strategic  operations,  involves  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary annihilation  of  the  rival  republic.  When  there 
appeared  any  danger  that  Athens,  in  the  extremity 
to  which  she  was  reduced  by  the  treachery  of  her 
Dorian  confederate,  might  resort  to  the  desperate 
course  of  either  withdrawing  from  the  contest  or 
siding  with  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  were  ever 
ready,  by  promises  and  cajolery,  to  encourage  her  to 
persevere.  But  no  sooner  was  the  immediate  emer- 
gency provided  for,  than  promises  were  forgotten 
and  the  ally  was  left  to  her  fate.  **  I  know  no  rea- 
son," says  the  historian,  "  why  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  to  prevent 
Athens  from  making  terms  with  the  Persians,  at  the 
time  when  Mardonius  sent  Alexander  with  proposals 
to  that  effect,  should  a  few  weeks  afterwards  have 
shown  themselves  so  entirely  indifferent  as  to  what 
course  the  Athenians  might  pursue,  unless  it  was, 
that  the  lines  of  fortification  which  they  had  been 


»  IX.  7. 
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busily  constructing  across  the  Isthmus  were  now 
finished,  whereas  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  mission 
they  were  still  incomplete."^  Even  when  doing  what 
was  right,  they  seem  to  have  preferred  doing  it  in  an 
underhand  manner.  Of  this  gratuitous  duplicity  the 
historian  gives  a  curious  example  in  the  portion  of 
the  text  immediately  following  that  just  quoted. 

This  selfish  spirit,  masked  under  an  outward  show 
of  love  of  liberty,  displays  itself  at  every  period  of 
Spartan  history,  and  is  keenly  and  cleverly  satirised 
by  Herodotus  from  time  to  time.  In  tracing  the 
remoter  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  Greek  and 
Barbarian,  he  tells  us  that  "  Croesus  reduced  all  the 
Greek  states  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to  subjection, 
but  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  Lacedsemon."^ 
The  antithesis  in  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this 
statement  is  a  plain  sarcasm  on  the  indifference  of 
Sparta  to  Hellenic  liberty  when  her  own  interests 
were  safe.  His  further  intimation^,  that  she  was 
partly  induced  to  accept  the  Lydian  conqueror's  offer 
of  alliance  by  a  rich  present  of  gold  lately  sent  her  as 
material  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  is  also  not  without 
its  ethic  meaning.  No  less  significant  is  his  account 
of  their  prompt  refusal  to  aid  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  in 
asserting  their  freedom  against  Cyrus,  followed  up  by 
the  empty  bravado  addressed  to  that  monarch :  "  that 
they  would  put  up  with  no  act  of  aggression  against 
the  states  of  European  Greece."*  The  single  act  of 
political  liberality  for  which  Herodotus  gives  them 
credit,  their  cooperation  with  the  Attic  patriots  in 
expelling  the  usurper  Hippias,  is  also  described  as 
not  voluntarily  performed,  but  as  forced  on  them  by 

»  IX.  8.  «  I.  6.  3  ,.  69.  ♦  I.  152. 
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the  Pythoness,  bribed  by  the  Alcraa3onidaB  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Attic  liberty.  ^  It  was  on  the  discovery 
of  the  trick  by  which  they  had  been  entrapped  into  a 
line  of  policy  so  contrary  to  their  sense  of  their  own 
interests,  that  they  proposed*  in  the  Dorian  coun- 
cil of  war  the  project  of  reestablishing  the  tyrant 
Hippias  in  his  authority ;  a  project  scornful^  and 
unanimously  rejected  even  by  that  assembly.  Other 
examples  of  this  combined  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
duplicity  have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapter.^ 

The  boorishness  of  the  Spartan  social  habits,  as 
contrasted  with  the  genial  humanity  of  Athens,  was 
probably  too  familiar  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
afford  much  scope  for  novelty  of  description.  It 
forms  accordingly  the  subject  of  but  a  few  incidental 
though  graphic  touches. 
Their  mill-  Tliis  scvcrity  against  the  prevailing  defects  of 
^7  prow-  Spapta^  ^ith  the  warm  eulogies  bestowed  on  the  op- 
posite virtues  of  Athens,  may  naturally  awaken  sus- 
picions of  exaggeration  in  the  one  case  or  of  undue 
partiality  in  the  other.  But  an  antidote  to  any  such 
suspicion  is  to  be  found,  first  in  the  historian's  for- 
wardness, on  all  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  individual 
acts  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  LacedaBmonian  warriors 
or  statesmen ;  secondly,  in  the  unqualified  admiration 
which  he  every  where  expresses  for  that  feature  of 
the  Spartan  character  which  the  Spartans  themselves 
regarded  as  its  primary  excellence,  and  which  with 
the  public  of  every  age  has  constituted  their  chief 
claim  to  celebrity, — their  martial  prowess.  Upon  all 
occasions  this  quality  forms  the  subject  of  his  warmest 
eulogy.     Here  indeed  the  admirers  of  Athens  might 

*  V.  G3.  sq.  »  V.  91.8q.  '  In  fine. 
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find  reasonable  ground  for  reversing  the  charge  of 
favouritism,  and  for  maintaining  that  Herodotus, 
under  the  influence  of  that  habitual  deference  with 
which  the  pretensions  of  Sparta  to  unrivalled  military 
virtue  were  then  treated  by  the  Hellenic  body  at 
large,  has  been  led  to  underrate  the  claims  of  others 
to  equal  or  surpass  her.  We  have  already  noticed  ^  the 
unfair  prominence  given  by  the  historian  to  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  over  the  other  warriors  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae.  The  chief  merit,  if  merit  it  be,  of  the 
Spartan  commander  above  his  fellow- victims,  is  that 
of  having  suggested  the  common  act  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  devotion  of  the  three  hundred  Lacedaemonians, 
men  trained,  or  rather  constrained  from  their  child- 
hood, by  an  inexorable  system  of  military  ascetism, 
and  under  cruel  penalties  in  case  of  failure,  to  such  des- 
perate acts,  as  matters  not  so  much  of  extraordinary 
heroism  as  of  ordinary  duty,  is  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  seven  hundred  Thespians,  who, 
subject  to  no  such  training,  and  to  no  terror  of  op- 
probrious penalties,  undertook  the  fatal  service  with 
equal  alacrity.  Yet  the  bare  fact  of  the  Thespians 
having  so  acted  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  concern- 
ing them !  All  comment  or  eulogy  is  reserved  for 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartiates ;  whose  good  sayings 
on  the  occasion  are  recorded,  whose  military  toilets 
and  gymnastic  exercises  are  described,  with  a  parade 
which,  instead  of  further  embellishing,  rather  imparts 
a  tinge  of  affectation  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  exploit. 
And  how  few  are  there  of  the  millions  who  have 
heard  or  read  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  in  whose 
minds  the  achievement  is  associated  with  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  Spartan  heroism ;  or  who  are  aware 

>  p.  418. 
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that  the  Spartans  were  in  the  proportion  of  less  than 
one  half  of  the  Thespians,  and  the  Spartans  and  Thes- 
pians united  in  the  proportion  of  but  one  third  of  the 
poor  Helots  who  fell  on  that  memorable  occasion.^ 

Nor  is  it  apparent  by  what  equitable  rule  of  judge- 
ment the  palm  of  military  excellence  was  awarded,  with 
the  implied  approbation  of  Herodotus,  to  the  Lacedse* 
monians  rather  than  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Platsaa;  for  in  the  historian's  own  narrative,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  appears,  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  military  virtue  decidedly  superior.  ^ 
Anti-Attio  It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  many  signal 
the*con-  excellences  of  Athens,  as  described  by  Herodotus, 
fedency.  -^j^h  the  marked  ill-will  entertained  towards  her  by 
the  great  body  of  her  fellow-states.  Among  other 
modes  in  which  this  feeling  shows  itself,  is  their 
strong  disinclination  to  concede  to  the  Athenians  in 
form,  the  privilege  which  they  exercised  in  fact,  of 
commanding  in  chief  the  naval  portion  of  the  national 
armament.  To  that  honour  they  possessed  every 
claim,  in  right  of  their  great  superiority  of  naval 
force,  and  the  greater  ability  and  experience  of  their 
admirals ;  distinguished  as  they  also  were  by  a  disin- 

*  In  the  face  of  a  popular  prejudice  of  some  2300  years,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  exploit,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  have  been  greatly  overrated.  Reason  and  judgement  are 
as  necessary  ingredients  of  true  valour  as  of  every  other  human  virtue. 
So  long  as  the  stand  made  at  the  Pass  was  a  real  defence,  it  was  a  glo- 
rious military  action.  But  when  it  became  no  longer  a  defence,  but  a 
wanton  sacrifice  of  a  body  of  Greek  citizens  whose  duty  it  should  have 
been  to  keep  their  services  for  the  common  country  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  her  present  emergency,  it  became  little  more  than  a  vainglori- 
ous display  of  Spartan  military  desperation.  The  prowess  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Marathon  is  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Sparto-Thespians  at 
Thermopylae,  as  the  courage  of  a  man  who  bravely  straggles  against  the 
evils  of  life  is  to  that  of  him  who  commits  suicide  the  better  to  show  hia 
contempt  for  them. 

•  See  Appendix  N. 
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terested  patriotism,  so  much  more  likely  to  insure  an 
impartial  exercise  of  their  office  than  the  selfish  in- 
triguing of  the  Spartans.  Not  only  however  was  a 
preference  given  to  the  claims  of  the  latter  state,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  confederacy  refused  to  serve  at 
all  under  Athenian  command.  Herodotus  assigns  no 
reason  for  this  strong  anti- Attic  prejudice ;  possibly 
from  a  belief  that  the  true  reason  would  occur  to  his 
more  discerning  readers.  The  confederacy  had  be- 
come habituated  to  look  to  Sparta  as  its  leading 
state ;  the  ascendancy  of  that  republic,  especially  in 
military  affairs,  being  now  of  antient  date.  Athens 
had  but  recently  emerged  from  mediocrity,  and  her 
former  equals  were  animated  towards  her  by  a  natural 
spirit  of  jealousy.  But  apart  from  this,  the  greater 
number  of  states  leagued  against  Xerxes  were  Do- 
rians; and  Sparta  was  the  recognised  chief  of  the 
Dorian  as  distinct  from  the  Ionian  section  of  the 
nation.  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Ionian  section,  had  at  present  no  followers; 
the  great  body  of  Ionian  states,  in  the  islands  and 
colonies,  being  constrained  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  emancipation  however  of  these 
colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  their  adherence  to 
the  Athenian  interest  speedily  transferred  from  Sparta 
to  Athens  the  leadership  of  the  maritime  power  of 
Greece.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  in  his 
prospective  allusion  to  this  change,  seems  to  have 
quite  misapprehended  its  real  motive.  He  ascribes 
it^  merely  to  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
same  states  that  had  formerly  repudiated  Attic  in- 
fluence ;  the  fact  being  that  those  states  remained  as 
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much  estranged  as  ever  from  Athens.     The  revohi- 
tion  was  brought  about,  as  Thucydides  more  clearly 
saw,  by  the  Ionian  republics  of  Asia  and  the  iEgsean 
isles.^ 
indmdoai        H.  The  historian's  portrait u re  of  individual  Greek 
^^^**^  character  offers  but  a  narrow  field  for  critical  com- 
mentary.    The  little  prominence  given  to  Hellenic 
afbirs  in  the  early  part  of  his  narrative  admitted  of 
proportionally  little  being  assigned  to  Greek  warriors 
and  statesmen ;   and  the  lives  of  those  who  take  a 
lead  in   the  later  vicissitudes  of  Hellenic  history, 
Pausanias  for  example  and  Themistocles,  fall  but  in 
Tbemisto-   part  withiu  the  limits  of  his  own  narrative.     Themi- 
*^  stocles  indeed  is  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  sketch; 

but  one  which  remains  imperfect ;  and  the  more  so 
that  the  unfinished  part  would  have  comprised  the  less 
prosperous  period  of  his  life.  The  details  given  sup- 
ply a  series  of  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  concise 
summary  of  his  qualities  transmitted  by  Thucydides.  * 
"  He  was  distinguished,"  says  that  historian,  "  above 
all  other  men,  for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  natu- 
rally vigorous  understanding ;  for  the  talent  of  de- 
ciding on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  with  the  least 
aid  from  previous  knowledge  or  present  reflexion,  on 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  any  pressing  emergency ; 
and  for  turning  the  experience  of  the  past  to  account 
in  prognosticating  or  providing  for  the  future.  To 
sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words,  he  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  man  of  his  age  most  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  for 
fertility  in  expedients ;  for  rapidity  and  sagacity  in 
choosing  the  wisest  measures,  and  energy  and  success 
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in  carrying  them  into  eflfect."  This  graphic  and 
elegant  description  has  however  the  signal  defect 
of  being  limited  to  his  intellectual  faculties.  His 
moral  qualities  good  or  bad;  his  combination  of 
warm  patriotism  with  lax  public  principle ;  his  in* 
diflTerence  to  all  considerations  of  personal  pride  or 
pecuniary  interest  where  his  country's  welfare  was 
seriously  at  stake,  with  his  readiness  at  other  times 
to  adopt  the  most  nefarious  shifts  to  aggrandise  or 
enrich  himself;  his  thorough  command  of  all  the  arts 
of  intrigue,  and  his  unscrupulous  piracy,  where  op- 
portunity offered,  of  the  credit  due  to  the  ingenious 
devices  of  others ;  these,  constituting  as  they  do,  the 
most  curious  traits  of  his  strangely  compounded  cha- 
racter, have  been  overlooked  by  Thucydides,  but  sup- 
ply Herodotus  with  a  fertile  fund  of  lively  anecdote.  ^ 

The  only  Spartan  character  portrayed  at  much  de-  aeomen« 
tail  is  that  of  king  Cleomenes.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  counterpart  of  that  of  Cambyses;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  while  it  combines  falsehood  and  low 
cunning  with  the  maniac  ferocity  for  which  both 
worthies  are  distinguished,  it  wants  even  the  small 
ingredient  of  generosity  which  relieves,  in  however 
slight  a  degree,  the  vices  of  the  son  of  Cyrus. 

The  historian's  notices  of  Periander  of  Corinth  Periandcr. 
present,  as  formerly  observed^,  anomalies  justifying 
the  belief  that  it  embodies,  not  so  much  the  result  of 
his  own  impartial  research  as  the  calumnies  of  the 
then  popular  party  in  the  Corinthian  state,  in  whose 
traditions  he  has  been  led,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
repose  too  implicit  a  confidence.  That  party  appears, 
whether  from  personal  spleen  or  from  a  zealous  desire 
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to  keep  alive  the  public  feeling  against  tyrannical 
government,  to  have  done  their  best  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  ia  ruler  under  whom  their  country  had 
enjoyed  a  prosperity  and  power  which  their  own 
policy  had  not  been  able  to  maintain.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  how  a  prince,  guilty  at  home  of  the 
monstrous  acts  of  cruelty  and  iniquity  imputed  to  him 
by  Herodotus,  should  yet  have  established  so  high  a 
reputation  abroad  for  wisdom  and  justice,  as  to  have 
been  appointed  sole  arbiter  in  a  dispute  between  the 
rival  states  of  Athens  and  Mitylene,  and  to  have,  by 
his  award,  brought  to  a  close  the  series  of  bitter 
hostilities  in  which  they  had  for  many  years  been  em- 
broiled. No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  how  a  hus- 
band who  had  wantonly  murdered  an  innocent  and 
affectionate  wife,  should  have  shown  himself  so  fondly 
indulgent  a  father,  or  should  have  manifested  so  sin- 
gular a  forbearance  towards  the  insulting  caprices 
of  a  disobedient  son.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand 
how  such  a  character  as  the  Periander  of  Herodotus 
should  have  obtained  a  place  in  Aristotle's  list  of  the 
Seven  sages.  It  would  also  have  been  well  had  the 
sweeping  accusation  brought  against  the  "  tyrant,"  of 
having  destroyed  or  banished  the  leading  citizens  of 
Corinth,  been  substantiated  by  the  mention  of  a  few 
particulars  of  name  or  circumstance.  The  discrepancy 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  graver  charges  against 
Periander  have  been  shaped  by  different  authorities, 
and  the  absurdity  of  most  of  their  details,  also  shed 
an  air  of  both  fable  and  calumny  over  this  whole 
chapter  of  scandalous  biography. 

In  passing  on  to  the  several  branches  of  subject 
comprised  under  the  head  of  the  Style  of  Herodotus, 
attention  is  first  called  to  the  dramatic  element  of 
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his  composition,  as  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

12    The  term  Dramatic,  as  applied  to  the  conduct  DramaUc 
01  a  historical  narrative,  signifies,   first,  the  mtro-  thehuto- 
duction  of  notable  personages  speaking  as  well  as  "*°*«^*y*«- 
acting  for  themselves,  rather  than  by  the  agency  of 
their  historian  ;  and  secondly,  the  art  of  making  them 
express  themselves  naturally  and  in  language  adapted 
to  their  characters. 

The  verbal  intercourse  of  men  actively  engaged  in 
public  life  may  be  carried  on  in  every  age,  and  was 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  in 
two  modes :  first,  by  confidential  or  familiar  dialogue ; 
secondly,  by  set  speeches  delivered  on  formal  occa- 
sions. As  it  is  not  credible  that  the  actual  words 
spoken  by  persons  engaged  in  such  dialogues  or  de- 
bates  could,  unless  in  rare  instances,  be  recorded  with 
precision,  it  follows  that  the  speeches  and  conversa- 
tions reported  in  the  work  of  Herodotus,  or  any  work 
of  its  class,  although  they  may  in  some  cases  repre- 
sent in  substance  the  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  are, 
with  few  if  any  exceptions,  fictitious  in  their  exist- 
ing form  and  details.  Their  introduction  is  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  a  breach  of  that  close  adherence  to 
truth  which  constitutes  the  essential  characteristic  of 
history  as  distinct  from  poetry  or  fable.  But  al- 
though this  practice  may  not  be  consistent  with  the 
strict  laws  of  historical  art,  the  violation  of  them 
which  it  involves  is  one  so  natural  and  venial,  that 
unless  when  carried  to  an  unreasonable  excess  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  defect  by  the 
antient  critics,  habituated  to  it  as  they  were  from 
the  infancy  of  their  literature ;  while  the  charm 
which,  in  skilful  hands,  it  imparts  to  the  uniformity 
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of  purely  exegeCic  s^rle,  reoondles  it  even  to  the 
fiistidioody  critiad  sense  of  the  modem  reader. 

This  nnich  indulgence  hdng  conceded  to  the  prac- 
tice, as  at  the  beat  a  license  in  historical  annpoation, 
the  conditions  nnder  which  it  may  yet  be  made  to 
conduce  to  the  spirit  and  effect  of  a  narrative  reduce 
themselves  very  much  to  this  fundamental  one :  that 
the  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  each  person  should 
be  so  well  adapted  to  his  character,  and  flow  in  so 
easy  and  natural  a  stream,  as  to  make  the  reader 
forget  ihat  they  are  the  words  of  the  historian,  and 
prcHuote  the  illunon  that  they  are  those  of  the  speaker. 
Prolonged  or  studied  orations  consequently,  unless 
where  intentionally  placed  in  the  mouths  of  profies* 
sional  orators  or  sophists,  must,  as  tending  to  dispel 
such  illusion,  have  the  effect  of  encumbering  rather 
than  enlivening  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  efforts  of  Herodotus  to  impart  dramatic  effect 
to  the  discourses  of  his  actors,  if  not  invariably  sue* 
cessful,  have  been  far  more  generally  so  than  those 
of  any  other  classical  historian.  The  characters  of 
Thucydides,  when  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves, 
speak  solely  in  the  capacity  of  orators  or  dialectic 
cians ;  and  the  number,  length,  and  rhetorical  subtlety 
of  their  harangues  form  the  grand  defect  of  his  work, 
whether  in  regard  to  its  historical  truth  or  its  nar* 
rative  style.  His  eight  books  offer  no  interchange 
of  what  can  properly  be  called  dialogue.  His  action 
consequently  remains  devoid  of  genuine  dramatic 
spirit.  The  orations  of  Xenophon,  although  the 
rhetorical  element  is  in  them  also  too  much  in  the 
ascendant,  are  less  laboured  and  artificial.  But  the 
dialogues  in  which,  like  Herodotus,  he  frequently  in- 
dulges,  are  seldom   distinguished  for  propriety  or 
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spirit,  and  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  insipid  con- 
versational  common-place. 

The  practice  of  introducing  set  speeches  in  his-  Sp«cch< 
torical  narrative  is  probably  as  old  as  prose  history ; 
but  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  integral  texts  of  the 
historians  prior  to  Herodotus,  we  are  unable  to  judge 
to  what  extent  it  may  have  existed  before  his  time. 
It  was  partly  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  epic 
poets,  by  which  in  various  respects  that  of  the  early 
logographers  was  guided ;  and  was,  besides,  naturally 
suggested  by  the  prevalence  of  public  oratory  in 
every  department  of  Greek  social  and  political  life ; 
a  peculiarity,  the  general  influence  of  which,  in  im- 
parting a  rhetorical  tone  to  prose  style,  has  been 
noticed  in  a  previous  chapter.  Herodotus  evidently 
participated  to  but  a  limited  degree  in  the  taste  of 
his  age  for  rhetorical  display.  Set  orations  are  rare 
in  his  text.  Even  on  more  formal  occasions,  the 
addresses  of  his  actors  more  frequently  assume  the 
character  of  debate  or  discussion  than  of  declama- 
tory harangue.  At  times  they  embody  episodical 
narratives,  similar  to  those  of  Nestor  or  Phoenix  in 
the  Iliad.  Such  is  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian 
Sosicles  in  the  Dorian  council  at  Sparta,  narrating 
the  past  vicissitudes  of  his  native  republic.^  The 
only  orations  of  a  strictly  rhetorical  character  in 
the  historian's  work,  are  those  of  the  Persian  chiefs 
in  the  council  of  Seven  ^ ;  those  spoken  in  the  cabinet 
of  Xerxes,  in  the  discussion  of  his  project  of  in- 
vading Greece  ^ ;  and  the  appeal  of  Aristagoras  to 
Cleomenes  *  for  aid  in  his  revolt  against  Darius.  The 
harangues  delivered  on  the  first-mentioned  occasion 
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are  among  the  most  objectionable  passages  of  the 
historian's  work.  Persons  are  introdaced  discussing, 
in  language  and  with  arguments  foreign  to  aU  their 
habita  of  thought,  questions  the  very  existence  of 
which  had  never  probably  entered  their  heads.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  be  here  suddenly  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Gorgias  or  Prodicus ;  a  spirit  to  the  &s- 
cinating  influence  of  which  he  was  daily  exposed,  but 
has  never  fortunately  except  on  the  present  occasion 
altogether  succumbed.  The  idea  of  such  a  discussion 
originated  probably  with  some  sophist  of  the  Siculo- 
Attic  school,  to  whom  the  legend  of  a  deliberation 
having  been  held  by  the  Seven  conspirators  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Persian  crown,  might  suggest  itself  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  discuss  in  dialectic  style  the 
relative  merits  of  the  three  fundamental  forms  of 
civil  government ;  just  as  Xenophon  afterwards  made 
the  "  Education  of  Cyrus  "  the  basis  of  a  theory  as 
to  the  course  of  training  best  adapted  to  form  an 
accomplished  monarch. 
Dialogue.  13.  Thc  dialoguc,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  historian's  fine  taste 
and  powers  of  composition  are  most  agreeably  exhi- 
bited. Of  the  extent  to  which  he  has  employed  this 
mode  of  management  few  readers  probably  become 
aware  in  the  ordinary  perusal  of  his  work ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  his  method. 
So  easy  is  the  transition  from  the  narrative  to  the 
colloquial  form,  and  so  natural  the  manner  in  which 
the  speakers  acquit  themselves,  that  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  having  passed  from  the  one  style  to  the 
other.  A  closer  analysis  however  of  the  text  shows 
that  it  may  with  nearly  equal  justice  be  said  of  He- 
rodotus, as  was  said  by  Aristotle  of  Homer,  "  that  he 
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seldom  undertakes  the  office  of  speaking  for  others 
where  they  can  with  propriety  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  is  careful,  after  a  brief  preamble 
of  his  own,  to  introduce  his  characters  transacting 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  words."  This  remark 
is  verified  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  work.  The 
introductory  notices  of  primeval  history  are  given 
rapidly  and  concisely  in  his  own  language ;  but  the 
moment  he  enters  on  his  main  subject,  commencing 
with  the  adventure  of  Gyges  and  Candaules,  he 
transfers  to  those  two  personages  the  duty  hitherto 
performed  by  himself.  The  same  method  is  followed 
in  his  histories  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus,  and  on  almost 
every  appropriate  occasion  in  the  sequel  of  his  nar- 
rative. 

This  faculty  of  combining  in  an  eflfective  manner  the 
colloquial  with  the  exegetic  appears,  in  prose  history 
as  in  poetry,  to  be  a  privilege  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  art  of  composition.  Herodotus  may,  consequently, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  others  previously  noticed,  be 
considered  as  a  man  of  the  "  olden  time  "  rather  than 
of  that  in  which  he  lived ;  being  the  only  extant  Greek 
historian  whose  efforts  in  this  department  have  been 
really  successful.  It  is  a  faculty  which,  like  other 
characteristics  of  primitive  art,  maintains  its  youthful 
vigour  and  its  popularity  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
narrative  composition,  as  for  example  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  long  after  it  is  extinct  in  the 
higher  circles  of  the  literary  republic.  A  specimen 
from  Herodotus  has  already  been  given  in  our  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  Amasis.  Another  is  here 
subjoined  from  the  episode  of  the  death  of  Atys. 
The  analogy  between  the  dramatic  style  of  the  clas- 
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sical,  and  that  of  the  sacred  historians,  wiU  not  escape 
the  critical  reader : 

*'  The  Mysian  eovoysy  oo  arriving  at  the  court  of  CroesuSy  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  words :  *  O  king,  a  wild  boar  of  great  size 
and  ferocity  has  appeared  in  our  province  and  ravages  our  lands ; 
and  all  our  efforts  to  destroy  him  have  been  in  vain.  We  now 
therefore  entreat  thee  to  send  thy  son,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
Lydian  youths,  to  aid  us  in  killing  this  fierce  enemy  or  driving 
him  out  of  our  country.'  Such  was  their  request  But  Croesus, 
bearing  in  mind  his  dream,  answered  them  as  follows :  <  Concern- 
rag  my  son  take  no  more  thought,  for  he  is  but  newly  married, 
and  engaged  with  other  matters.  But  I  will  send  you  all  my  most 
skilful  huntsmen,  with  their  dogs  and  best  equipment^  and  with 
orders  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  rid  your  province  of 
this  destructive  animal.'  On  the  departure  of  the  Mysians,  well 
pleased  with  their  reception,  the  young  prince,  already  apprised  of 
the  object  of  their  visit,  came  in  ;  and  on  learning  how  their  re* 
quest  that  he  should  lead  the  expedition  had  been  denied,  he  thus 
addressed  his  father :  *  Sir,  it  was  formerly  our  ambition  and  our 
pride  that  I  should  be  foremost  in  all  warlike  enterprises  or  ha- 
zardous adventures.  But  thou  hast  now  debarred  me  horn  such 
honourable  pursuits,  without  having  any  charge  either  of  timidity  or 
incapacity  to  urge  against  me.  With  what  face  then  shall  I  in  future 
show  myself  in  public  among  the  citizens  ?  or  in  what  light  shall 
I  appear  in  their  eyes  or  in  those  of  my  young  spouse  ?  and  to 
what  manner  of  man  will  she  consider  herself  to  have  been  united  ? 
I  beseech  thee,  therefore,  either  to  permit  me  to  join  this  hunting 
party,  or  to  show  some  good  cause  for  keeping  me  at  home.'  To 
which  Crcesus  replied :  *  My  son,  it  is  not  from  observing  in  thee 
either  timidity  or  any  other  defect  that  I  am  led  to  take  this 
course,  but  from  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  that  thy  life  will 
be  short,  and  that  thou  art  doomed  to  perish  by  a  steel-pointed 
weapon.  It  was  that  vision  which  caused  me  to  hasten  on  thy 
marriage,  and  now  induces  me  to  restrain  thee  from  a  share  in 
this  adventure ;  if  by  any  means  I  might  succeed  in  preserving 
thee  alive,  at  least  during  my  own  lifetime.  Since  thou  art  in 
truth  my  only  son ;  for  thy  brother  being,  as  thou  knowest,  de- 
prived of  both  speech  and  hearing,  is  to  me  as  if  he  were  not.* 
'  My  father,'  rejoined  the  prince,  <  it  is  but  reasonable  that,  having 
seen  such  a  vision,  thou  shouldest  keep  a  careful  watch  over  thy 
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son ;  but  I  will  make  bold  to  point  out  wberein  thou  hast  failed  to 
apprehend  the  spirit  of  thy  dream.  Thou  sayest  that  by  it  thou 
hast  been  forewarned  that  I  should  perish  by  a  steel-pointed  wea- 
pon. But  where  are  now  the  hands,  or  where  the  sword  or  jave- 
lin of  which  thou  shouldest  be  afraid  ?  Had  thy  vision  foretold 
that  I  was  to  meet  my  death  by  a  wound  of  a  tusk  or  a  tooth, 
thou  mightest  then  well  resort  to  this  measure  of  precaution.  But 
it  is  not  against  these^  but  against  the  pointed  steel  that  thou  art 
forewarned.  I  pray  thee  therefore  restrain  me  not.'  To  which 
Croesus :  *  My  son,  I  acknowledge  thy  interpretation  of  my  dream 
to  be  more  just  than  my  own.  Being  therefore  convinced  by  thy 
arguments,  I  yield  also  to  thy  wishes  ;  and  grant  thee  permission 
to  go  forth  to  the  boar-hunt' "  ^ 

1 4.  The  historian's  powers  of  description  fall  no  way  The  hUto- 
short  of  those  displayed  by  him  in  the  dramatic  depart-  Mriptirr 
ment  of  composition.  He  places  each  object  or  event  p^^«^ 
before  us  in  the  same  eflTective  manner,  and  with  the 
same  freedom  from  effort,  which  distinguish  his  mode 
of  imparting  speech  to  his  characters.  His  scenes  of 
the  tragic  order  are  worked  up  with  a  combination 
of  simplicity  and  power  rare  in  Greek  literature  be- 
yond the  page  of  Homer.  Such  passages  occur  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  the  materials  of 
which  have  more  of  the  legendary  character  favour- 
able to  poetical  treatment.  The  volume  of  popular 
romance  contains  few  more  beautifully  told  tales  than 
that  of  the  death  of  Atys ;  of  the  desperate  grief  of 
its  involuntary  author,  the  generous  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  him  from  the  bereaved  father,  and  his 
own  self-inflicted  punishment.  Other  fine  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  pathetic  order  are  the  account  of 
the  filial  piety  and  death  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  ^,  and 
that  of  the  scene  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Memphis 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt.     The  latter  is  here  sub- 

^  I.  36.  sqq.  *  I.  31. 
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joined  as  a  characteristic  and  not  over  long  specimen 
of  the  historian's  tragic  style  of  poetical  anecdote  :^ 

<<0n  the  tenth  day  after  the  taking  of  Memphis,  Cambyses 
caused  king  Psammeuitus,  attended  by  his  Egyptian  nobles,  to  be 
led  out  and  seated  before  the  city  gate.  He  then  directed  that 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  with  other  virgins  of  rank,  habited  as 
slaves  and  bearing  waterpots,  should  be  sent  forth  that  way  to 
draw  water  from  the  fountain.  As  the  maidens  passed  along 
weeping  and  lamenting  before  their  parents,  the  other  fathers, 
seeing  their  children  thus  cruelly  degraded,  abo  lifted  up  their 
voices  and  wept :  Psammenitus  alone,  on  recognising  his  daughter, 
fixed  his  eyes  silently  and  steadily  on  the  ground.  After  the  dam- 
sels came  the  king's  son,  followed  by  two  thousand  noble  youths  of 
his  own  age,  each  with  a  halter  round  his  neck  and  a  bridle  in  his 
mouth,  led  out  to  suffer  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  massacre, 
by  the  Egyptians,  of  the  two  hundred  men  of  the  Mitylenaean 
ship  sent  with  terms  of  submission  by  Cambyses.  Here  again  the 
companions  of  Psammenitus  renewed  their  tears  and  lamentations : 
but  the  king  maintained  unmoved  his  previous  attitude  and  de- 
meanour. When  the  young  men  were  also  gone  by,  it  happened 
that  a  former  friend  and  boon-companion  of  Psammenitus,  an  aged 
man,  who  had  fallen  into  so  low  a  state  of  poverty  as  to  be  obliged 
to  beg  for  his  subsistence,  passed  through  the  crowd  asking  alms 
of  the  soldiers.  No  sooner  had  Psammenitus  recognised  his 
antient  comrade  in  this  condition,  than  starting  up,  and  calling  to 
him  by  name,  he  smote  his  forehead  burst  into  tears  and  wept 
aloud.  Cambyses,  on  being  informed  of  this  by  his  ofiicers,  who 
had  orders  to  report  all  that  took  place  on  the  occasion,  wonder- 
ing greatly,  sent  a  messenger  who  thus  addressed  Psammenitus  : 
*  King  Cambyses  would  know  of  thee,  O  Psammenitus,  why,  on  see- 
ing thy  daughter  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  thy  son 
led  out  to  be  put  to  death,  thou  hast  neither  wept  nor  cried  aloud,  and 
yet  hast  taken  so  deeply  to  heart  the  lot  of  this  old  mendicant,  who, 
as  my  lord  is  informed,  is  not  even  of  thine  own  kindred.'  To  this 
Psammenitus  replied :  '  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  own  domestic  calamities 
are  far  greater  and  heavier  than  that  I  should  weep  for  them  ;  but 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears  on  seeing  the  friend,  whom  I  once 
knew  wealthy  and  prosperous,  reduced  in  extreme  old  age  to  beg 

*  m.  14. 
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his  bread.'  With  this  reply  Cambyses  was  well  pleased  ;  and  the 
Egyptians  add  that  Croesus,  who  was  present,  having  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  expedition,  shed  tears,  as  did  also  the  Persians 
who  stood  around ;  and  that  even  Cambyses  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  sent  one  with  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  the  king's 
son,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late,  for  the 
messenger  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution  found  that  the 
young  prince  had  been  the  first  to  suffer." 

As  examples  of  the  mixed  ethic  and  tragic  style 
may  be  cited,  the  legend  of  the  birth  and  youth  of 
Cjmis^ ;  the  quarrel  between  Periander  and  his  son 
Lycophron^ ;  and  Arion's  adventure  with  the  dolphin.® 
The  historian's  power  of  working  up  the  grotesquely 
sublime  is  displayed  in  his  account  of  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Scythian  kings* ;  his  conception  of  the 
sublime  apart  from  the  grotesque,  in  his  description 
of  the  death  of  Prexaspis.  When  the  Median  Magus 
Smerdis,  in  the  assumed  character  of  Smerdis  brother 
of  Cambyses,  had  usurped  the  Persian  throne,  he  and 
his  accomplice  brother  Patizithes  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  to  their  interests  Prexaspis  the  confidential 
officer  of  Cambyses,  by  whom, — in  that  spirit  of  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  sovereign's  command,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Persian  loyalty, — the  true  Smerdis  had 
long  before  been  slain.  Encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  Prexaspis  had  been  used  to  deny  his  concern  in 
the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  they  proposed, 
and  he  consented,  that  on  some  solemn  occasion  he 
should  proclaim  aloud  to  the  people  his  conviction 
that  their  present  ruler  was  the  true  son  of  Cyrus : 

<<  The  Magi)  as  had  been  agreed,  convoking  an  assembly  of  the 
people  beneath  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace,  placed  Prexaspis  on 
a  lofty  tower,  and  called  on  him  to  address  the  multitude.     But 

>  I.  107.  sqq.  *  m.  50.  sq.  '  i.  24.  *♦  iv.  71,  72. 
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his  discourse  was  shaped  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  he 
had  led  them  to  expect.  Beginning  with  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  he  traced  its  descent  down  to  Cyrus  ; 
and  after  dwelling  on  the  many  and  great  benefits  conferred  by 
that  ruler  on  his  countrymen,  he  laid  open  the  whole  truth  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Smerdis,  which  he  acknowledged  having 
hitherto  dissembled,  dreading  the  effects  of  a  disclosure*  'But 
in  the  present  emergency  he  felt  himself  constrained  by  an  im- 
perious necessity  to  declare,  that  he  had,  too  surely,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  Cambyses,  slain  the  brother  of  that  monarch, 
and  that  the  royal  power  of  Persia  was  now  exercised  by  a  conspi- 
racy of  Magi.'  He  then,  after  uttering  solemn  imprecations  on 
his  Persian  fellow-citizens,  should  they  fail  to  reassert  the  sove- 
reign rights  of  their  nation  and  inflict  vengeance  on  the  usurpers, 
threw  himself  down  headlong  from  the  summit  of  the  tower.  Thus 
perished  Prexaspis^  a  man  through  life  and  in  death  of  high  and 
deserved  repute  among  his  fellow-citizens.**  ^ 

Among  his  narratives  of  the  livelier  ethic  order  may 
be  noted  the  adventures  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus, 
and  the  nuptial  hospitalities  of  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  with  all  his  lively  fa- 
culty of  apprehending  the  spirit  of  events  or  the  va- 
rieties of  human  character,  Herodotus  seems  to  have 
been  deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic  properly  so 
called:  and  several  passages  of  his  work  which  he 
himself  pointedly  recommends  as  containing  good 
stories  or  clever  sayings,  are  not  only  devoid  of  true 
wit,  but  among  the  most  insipid  of  his  anecdotical 
details.^ 

Battles.  Jii  liis  dcscriptious  of  battles,  Herodotus  is  graphic 

rather  than  precise.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  he  is  at  no  pains  to  place  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  scene  of  action  distinctly 
before  his  readers :  in  others,  as  at  Plataea,  his  no- 
tices, though  more  detailed,  hardly  convey  a  clear 

*  HI.  74.  «  IV.  144.,  vn.  120. 
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impression  to  the  minds  of  those  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  Ther- 
mopylse,  on  the  other  hand,  his  description  is  copious 
and  complete.  Here  we  seem  to  have  evidence  how 
nearly  his  personal  associations  were  connected  with 
Athens.  Writing  under  Attic  auspices,  he  instinc- 
tively assumes  on  the  part  of  his  public  a  knowledge 
of  Attic  localities,  or  of  those  connected  with  Attica ; 
a  complete  knowledge  in  the  case  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  essentially  Attic  regions  of  high  celebrity ; 
a  partial  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  Boeotian  fron- 
tier line  of  Cithaeron.  Thermopylae,  as  being  to 
the  Athenians,  in  common  with  other  leading  Greek 
states,  a  comparatively  remote  district,  is  minutely 
described. 

Nor  are  his  commentaries  on  the  field  operations  Marathon, 
of  contending  armies  very  carefully  drawn  up ;  and 
on  some  occasions  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  him- 
self rightly  understood  the  manoeuvres  which  he  de- 
tails. In  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
for  example,  he  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  Athe- 
nian order  of  battle,  and  the  subsequent  movements 
by  which  the  victory  was  gained ;  but  his  own  illus- 
trative remarks  show  that  he  had  no  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  real  tactics  of  Miltiades.  The  passage  is 
here  subjoined : 

'<  The  Athenian  force  on  the  field  of  Marathon  was  drawn  up  in 
the  following  manner.  The  line,  in  order  to  be  made  equal  to 
that  of  the  Persians,  was  so  weakened  in  the  centre  as  to  be  there 
reduced  to  but  a  few  files  deep ;  the  main  strength  and  depth 
of  the  phalanx  being  in  the  wings.  On  the  auspices  proving 
favourable,  the  Athenians  charged  the  Barbarians  at  a  run,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  armies  being  about  a  mile.  The  enemy  on 
seeing  them  advance  made  ready  to  receive  them,  supposing  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  either  mad  or  bent  on  their  own  destruction. 
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in  attacking  a  superior  force  thus  impetuously,  unsupported  by 
cavalry  or  light  troops.  Such  was  the  notion  of  the  Barbarians. 
But  when  the  armies  came  into  collision,  the  Athenians  soon  proved 
what  manner  of  warriors  they  were.  For  they  were  the  first 
Greeks  who  to  our  knowledge  had  ever  yet  advanced  to  the  attack 
at  full  speedy  or  who  had  ever  ventured  boldly  to  face  a  Median 
enemy ;  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  having  been  hitherto  a  ter- 
ror to  the  Greeks.  After  a  long  struggle  the  Persians  broke  the 
centre  of  the  Athenian  line,  and  pursued  their  defeated  adversaries 
into  the  interior.  But  the  Athenians  and  Platseans  were  victorious 
on  each  of  the  wings ;  when  allowing  the  enemy  to  fly  unmolested, 
they  closed  in  upon  his  main  body  which  had  been  successful 
against  their  own  centre,  and  defeating  it  also,  pursued  the  whole 
routed  mass  of  Barbarians  to  the  sea."^ 

Herodotus  here  characterises  the  rapid  onset  of  the 
Athenians,  not  only  as  something  new,  but  as  a  rare 
and  brilliant  display  of  martial  prowess.  This  how- 
ever is  a  notion  quite  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Greek  art  of  war.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  age  of  that  art,  from  the  days  of 
Homer  down  to  those  of  Epaminondas,  the  mode  of 
attack  in  pitched  battle  esteemed  both  most  eflfective 
in  itself  and  the  truest  test  of  courage  and  discipline, 
was  the  steady  advance  of  the  phalanx  in  ordinary 
time.  The  impetuous  rush  on  the  enemy  was  consi- 
dered rather  as  a  mark  of  the  barbarian  ferocity,  which 
trusts  to  rapid  motion  and  turbulent  excitement  to 
give  that  eflfect  to  an  onslaught  which  the  civilised 
warrior  secures  by  deliberate  valour  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. The  mode  of  attack  preferred  by  Miltiades 
requires  therefore  some  better  explanation  ;  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  historian's  own  description  sup- 
plies  one  so  satisfactory,  as  to  create  surprise  that  it 
should  have  escaped  both  his  own  notice  and  that 

*  VI.  1 1 1 .  sq. 
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of  the  other  historians  or  commentators  who  have 
treated  of  the  battle.  This  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  historian's  previous  statement,  that  Miltiades 
had  greatly  extended  the  front  of  his  little  army,  to 
prevent  its  being  outflanked  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  Had  he  after  effecting  this  movement  re- 
mained inactive,  he  would  have  given  the  Persians  time 
to  adopt  in  their  turn  what  was  their  equally  obvious 
tactic,  a  counter-extension  of  their  flanks  to  restore 
their  advantage.  The  policy  of  Miltiades  therefore 
was  to  charge  at  once  with  such  rapidity  as  should 
leave  no  time  for  any  such  counter-operation;  and 
avoid  at  the  same  time  the  additional  annoyance  to 
which  a  more  deliberate  advance  might  have  exposed 
him  from  the  hostile  cavalry  and  skirmishers.^ 

The  other  manoeuvre  by  which  he  secured  the 
victory,  that  of  weakening  his  centre  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  flanks,  is  one  little  in  unison  with  the 
modem  art  of  war.  The  mode  of  attack  to  which 
small  bodies  of  well-trained  troops  are  now  accus- 
tomed mainly  to  trust  in  engaging  a  more  numerous 
but  less-disciplined  enemy,  is  to  break  his  centre,  and 
defeat  his  divisions  in  detail.  An  opposite  plan  was 
here  pursued  by  Miltiades,  a  plan  as  bold  as  it  was 
successful,  and  evincing  both  his  great  confidence  in 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  and  how  justly  it  was  be- 
stowed.^ 

The  ready  concession  of  the  supreme  command  to 
Miltiades  by  his  patriotic  colleagues  on  this  occasion, 
was  due  doubtless  to  the  advantage  which  he  pos- 
sessed, not  only  of  long  military  experience,  but  of  an 
experience  gathered  chiefly  in  wars  where  he  was 

*  See  Appendix  O.  *  See  Appendix  P. 
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either  an  ally  or  an  adversary  of  the  Persians.  He 
was  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  possessed  this  quali- 
fication ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  his  former  knowledge 
of  the  comparative  want  of  discipline  in  the  Barbarian 
force  that  emboldened  him  to  venture  on  a  manoeuvre, 
which  would  probably  have  involved  his  own  defeat 
in  an  engagement  with  a  body  of  weU-trained  Hellenic 
troops. 

The  misapprehension  into  which  Herodotus  has 
fallen  regarding  the  details  of  this  battle,  is  one 
hardly  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  a  man  himself 
conversant  with  the  art  of  war ;  nor  is  the  general 
tenor  of  his  allusions  to  military  affairs  such  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  was  a  practised  soldier. 
Yet  his  descriptions  of  the  actual  conflict  or  dash  of 
arms  are  often  very  striking.  His  account  of  the 
skirmish  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persian 
cavalry  before  the  battle  of  Plat^Ba  ^,  of  the  death  of 
the  Persian  chief  Masistius,  and  of  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  his  body,  is  almost  too  vividly  Ho- 
meric to  admit  of  its  being  strictly  authentic.  Several 
of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  battles  of  Ar- 
temisium  and  Salamis  are  narrated  in  a  very  spirited 
manner,  as  is  also  the  conflict  between  the  usurping 
Magi  and  the  Seven  Persian  conspirators.^ 
HUian-  15.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  analogy 

S^Sire     between  the  genius  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Homer  is 
And  duiect  obscrvable  in  the  common  characteristics  of  their  style : 
of  Homer,    that  term  being  here  taken  in  the  more  restricted 
sense,  as  denoting  the  general  tone  and  structure  of 
language  and  phraseology.     In  both  we  admire  the 
same  unvarying  perspicuity,  the  same  unconscious 

»  IX.  20.  Bqq.  «  in.  76. 
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ease  and  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  expression  ;  the 
same  cheerful  heartiness  in  treating  the  more  familiar 
order  of  subjects,  the  same  gravity  and  dignity  in 
those  of  a  more  elevated  character ;  the  homely  never 
degenerating  into  vulgarity,  the  impassioned  never 
effervescing  into  bombast.  Such  are  the  attributes 
which  procured  for  Herodotus  the  highest  place 
among  the  prose  models  of  that  order  of  composition 
defined  by  the  antients  the  middle  or  medium  style  ; 
as  being  equally  removed  from  turgidity  and  tenuity, 
from  redundancy  and  meagreness;  and  of  which 
Homer  also  ranked  as  the  standard  model  in  his  own 
poetical  sphere.  These  qualities  tend  the  more  effec- 
tually to  evince  the  native  purity  of  the  historian's 
taste,  that  during  the  period  in  which  he  composed, 
the  popular  school  of  Greek  prose  literature  began  to 
be  remarkable  for  attributes  of  a  very  different  nature, 
for  rhetorical  artifice  and  meretricious  pomp  of  words ; 
defects  from  which  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  his 
contemporaries  are  not  exempt. 

In  regard  to  its  syntactic  structure,  the  style  of 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  classed  by  several  of 
the  antient  critics  as  belonging  to  the  Sententious  or 
disjointed  order,  the  definition  of  which,  as  distinct 
from  the  Periodic  or  cultivated  Attic  style,  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  chapter.  That  definition  can 
hardly  however,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  the 
style  of  Herodotus.  His  language  may  with  more 
justice  be  described  as  neither  sententious  nor  peri- 
odic, but  as  preserving,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
a  middle  course,  equally  removed  from  the  quaint 
brevity  of  his  logographic  predecessors  and  the  arti- 
ficial expansion  of  the  Siculo- Attic  school.     It  repre* 
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sents,  in  fact,  the  natural  flow  of  words  and  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  correct  taste  and  clear  intel- 
lect. Many  passages,  accordingly,  of  his  work  may 
be  ranked  with  the  more  sententious  of  Acusilaus  or 
Hecataeus ;  while  as  many  are  distinguished  by  the 
compass  and  rotundity,  if  not  the  artifice,  of  Gorgias 
or  Thucydides.  Those  of  the  former  description  oc- 
cur, as  is  natural,  chiefly  where  such  precision  is  in 
itself  appropriate;  as  in  the  notices  of  facts  or  objects 
requiring  detailed  description  or  definition,  in  geo- 
graphical or  chronological  data,  and  other  similar 
cases,  where  a  nicer  subdivision  of  clauses  conduces 
to  a  corresponding  distinctness  of  ideas.  Long  pe- 
riods, on  the  other  hand,  are  chiefly  observable  in 
orations,  or  other  passages  where  the  text  assumes  a 
rhetorical  turn. 

This  native  simplicity  of  language  may  appear  the 
more  remarkable  in  Herodotus,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  was  not  his  own 
but  that  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  an  idiom  distinguished 
by  a  marked  difierence  of  character  from  his  native 
Doric.  This,  however,  was  not  a  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  cramp  or  embarrass  the  freedom  of  his 
style.  The  Ionic  being,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
the  language  of  historical  literature,  was  in  so  far 
the  common  property  of  the  cultivated  Greek  public  ; 
and  the  adoption  of  it  by  a  native  Dorian  was  as 
natural  in  that  age  as  the  adoption  of  the  Tuscan  by 
a  Venetian  or  Neapolitan  man  of  letters  in  the  present 
day.  The  dialect,  however,  of  Herodotus  cannot 
properly  be  considered  as  representing  the  spoken 
idiom  of  any  Greek  province ;  but  was  more  or  less 
an  artificial  or  composite  language  formed,  partly  of 
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the  several  varieties  of  living  Ionic,  which  he  him- 
self describes  as  prevailing  in  the  Asiatic  states  in 
his  time,  partly  by  an  admixture  of  Attic  forms,  to 
which  his  connexion  with  Athens  had  habituated 
him.^  This  is  a  process  which,  however  foreign  to 
the  ideas  or  practice  of  the  modern  republic  of  letters, 
was  also  familiar  in  the  literature  of  Greece  from 
the  time  of  Homer  downwards. 

How  far  this  mixed  Ionic  dialect  of  Herodotus 
may  be  the  particular  variety  of  his  native  tongue 
best  adapted  to  his  own  branch  of  composition  is 
another  question.  The  proper  characteristics  of  the 
Ionic  dialect,  both  in  sound  and  structure,  are  cer- 
tainly less  favourable  than  those  of  the  Attic  to  the 
treatment  of  the  more  practical  branches  of  litera- 
ture to  which  history  belongs ;  and,  judging  from  the 
condition  in  which  the  historian's  text  has  reached 
us,  his  inclination  would  seem  to  have  been  rather 
to  extend  than  to  modify  those  characteristics.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  liquid  flow 
and  sonorous  rotundity  of  the  Ionic  idiom  adapts 
itself  with  equal,  perhaps  greater  effect,  than  the 
terse  precision  of  the  Attic,  to  the  historian's  own  pe- 
culiar order  of  historical  composition  ;  to  that  genial 
fulness  of  epic  style  which  pervades  his  narrative, 
and  that  poetical  tone  by  which  so  many  parts  of  it 
are  distinguished. 

The  influence  which  the  style  of  Homer  has  exer- 
cised on  that  of  Herodotus  is  not  confined  to  a  mere 
general  resemblance.  It  appears,  in  more  palpable 
and  tangible  forms,  in  many  passages  and  phrases 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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borrowed  by  the  historian  from  the  poet,  either  to 
the  letter,  or  under  such  slight  modifications  as  suffice 
to  show  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  In 
some  instances  these  passages  are  of  such  a  nature, 
or  introduced  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  Herodotus  meant  them  to  be  taken  as 
Homeric  citations  or  paraphrases.  In  other  cases  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  interwoven  with  his  text 
would  seem  to  characterise  them  merely  as  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  a  mind  habitually  under  Homeric 
influence.^ 

It  has  been  remarked  in  another  place,  that  the 
work  of  Herodotus  was  not  probably  the  result  of  a 
single  prolonged  efibrt  brought  to  bear  on  an  already 
complete  body  of  materials,  but  that  after  it  had 
been  sketched  out,  or  had  even  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  integrity,  it  may  have  remained  on  the 
author's  hands,  receiving  from  time  to  time  such  ad- 
ditions or  alterations  as  his  more  enlarged  informa- 
tion or  matured  judgement  might  suggest.  His  text 
also  bears  internal  evidence  that  he  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  continued  his  labours  nearly  to  the 
epoch  of  his  death.  It  might  therefore  seem  further 
natural  to  expect  that  different  portions  of  a  work  of 
such  bulk,  and  comprising  so  great  a  variety  of 
matter,  would  contain  evidence  not  only  in  their 
historical  allusions  but  also  in  their  style,  of  having 
been  composed  at  different  periods  of  their  author's 
lifetime;  and  the  more,  when  it  is  considered  what 
great  changes  the  art  of  prose  composition  underwent 
in  the  interval  between  the  youth  and  old  age  of  the 

^  Sec  Appendix  Q. 
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historian.  But  the  critical  analysis  of  his  text  aflPords 
little  or  no  ground  for  such  speculations.  His  style 
preserves,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject,  a 
consistent  and  harmonious  uniformity ;  evincing  that 
by  whatever  process  his  book  may  have  attained  its 
existing  integrity  of  form,  it  had  received,  in  that 
form,  in  all  its  parts,  an  equal  amount  of  careful 
polish  from  the  same  master  hand  by  which  it  was 
originally  designed. 

Speculative  modem  commentators  would  also  dis- 
cover in  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  text, 
in  the  placid  flow  of  the  narrative,  in  the  frequency 
and  at  times  Nestorian  diffaseness  of  the  digressions, 
and  in  the  childlike  fondness  for,  and  deference  to, 
legendary  or  superstitious  lore,  evidence  that  the 
work  was  composed  at  an  advanced  period  of  the 
author's  life.^  Granting  however  these  peculiarities 
to  be  each  individually  characteristic  of  the  genial 
old  age  of  such  a  man  as  Herodotus,  they  may  yet, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  combination  with 
others  of  a  bolder  sterner  character  which  also 
abound  in  his  page,  with  better  reason  be  regarded 
as  reflecting  the  mind  of  the  man  than  the  time  of 
life  at  which  he  wrote.  Even  apart  from  any  such 
peculiarities  of  style  or  allusion,  the  author  of  a 
narrative  treating  at  similar  length  and  in  equally 
popular  vein  the  more  interesting  vicissitudes  of  a 
national  history,  will  usually  be  found,  where  the 
notices  of  his  life  are  scanty  or  fabulous,  taking  his 
place  in  the  tradition  of  his  country  and  in  the  fancy 
of  his  readers  as  an  aged  man.     To  this  character  he 

^  Dahlmann,  §  9.  p.  52.;  Bahr,  de  Vit.  et  scr.  Herod.;  Jager,  Disputt 
HerodotesB ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  432.  4S5, 
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appears  entitled,  both  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  the  acquirement  of  which  implies 
long  research  and  experience,  and  by  the  position 
he  assumes  as  Mentor  and  instructor  of  posterity,  a 
position  recognised  and  justified  by  the  permanence 
and  popularity  of  his  works.  Here  we  are  led  once 
more  to  revert  to  the  parallel  of  Homer ;  for  whom 
the  same  essential  characteristics  have  obtained,  dur- 
ing nearly  three  thousand  years,  the  attributes  and 
honours  of  old  age,  in  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
and  the  ideal  representations  of  classic  art. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX  A.     (Page  28.) 

ON    THE    RELIGIOUS    INTOLERANCE    OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 

The  view  here  taken  differs  widely  from  that  of  a  living  historian, 
distinguished  for  his  warm  admiration  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 
Mr.  Grote  has  pronounced  one  of  the  virtues  for  which  Athens 
was  preeminent  above  all  the  other  Greek  republics,  to  be  her 
liberal  treatment  of  men  of  science.'  This  opinion  has  been 
expressed  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  justification  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenians  towards  Socrates ;  in  which  he  discovers 
not  so  much  evidence  of  bigotrj,  as  of  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
toleration.  **  There  was  but  one  citj,  in  the  antient  world  at 
least,''  he  maintains,  where  a  man,  who  boldlj  promulgated  doctrines 
so  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  notions  and  feelings,  would  have 
been  permitted  to  live  and  teach  so  long;  "and  that  one  city 
was  Athens :  in  any  other  government  of  Greece  he  would  have 
been  quickly  arrested  in  his  career."  The  modem  public  had 
surely  a  right  to  expect  that  so  sweeping  an  imputation  on  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenic  people  would  have  been  supported  by 
some  appeal  to  historical  facts.  No  such  appeal  has  however 
been  made  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons  :  that  every 
fact  or  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  convincingly  proves  the 
very  reverse  of  his  dogma  to  be  true ;  proves,  not  only  that 
Athens  was  notorious  for  acts  of  wanton  and  bloodthirsty  persecu- 
tion against  enlightened  men  and  liberal  doctrines,  but  that  she 
was  the  only  Greek  state  open  to  the  charge  of  such  bigotry  and 
illiberality,  either  in  conduct  or  in  sentiment. 

^  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  vin.  p.  634.  sqq.  672.  sqq. 
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erstes ;  drove  Vlata,  TjorHd^  mad  odicxs  of  the  Boat  iQiHtriovo 
Aoespleo  of  Socrates,  into  exiLe  hf  tike  terror  of  a  mmBar  €atm  ; 
mad  hmtniabed  AaaxJcarH.  lad  ia  kit 
to  death;  fiaed  lad  lioaiihfif  Dtmtm  lad 
•eeiiCed  Perideo,  Awpmth,  wad  FU&w;  t&rev  tike  ktter  into 
ptruMi  and  aQoved  kim  tkere  to  kapn^  and  £e  ;  and  fiveed 
Ka^oraa  to  eaeape  kj  £gkt  Ae  resait  of  a  swkr  pcnecstkya 
witk  vhidt  ke  wat  tiuftd  Here  ve  kare  sook  eigkt  or  ten 
weO  aotkeatiealed  caoea,  of  ^e  keat  or  wiae^  sen  of  ^e  age,  both 
ker  aim  citijeaa  and  futeignera,  kaTing  been  dain  or  cradQ j 
treated  kj  Athene,  aQ  on  the  mmt  canae  or  pretext,  it  auttera 
not  wUehy  of  their  e&Hghtened  viewa  and  free  expresaioQ  of 
cytnioti*  Sereral  other  leaa  well  attested  caaes  sigkt  be  added  to 
theHst.1 

Mr.  Grote  will  not  find  it  eaaj  to  aobaUntiate  against  anj  other 
Greek  repablie,  or  MgtdnA  the  whole  bodj  of  Hdenie  atatea 
nnited,  ehargea  of  intoleranee  appronehii^  in  nnariwr  and  augai- 
tnde  to  thoae  abore  atated.*  We  qoestiony  indeed,  whether  a  aingle 
ioeh  cate  can  be  diaeorered  beyond  the  fimits  of  Attiea ;  and  we 
repeat  the  aatertiofi  made  in  the  text:  that  one  of  the  moat  hoooiir- 
able  traita  in  the  character  of  the  Hdlenic  race,  wkh  the  aingle 
exeeption  of  the  Atheniana,  waa  the  respect  paid  bj  tiiem  to 
Ix^dneaa  and  originalitj  of  opinion  and  doctrine  in  their  philoeo- 
phera  and  public  teacbera.  Xenophanea,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno, 
taught  aacceanTely  at  Elea  theories  as  sceptical  and  as  repugnant 
to  the  popular  prepudice  and  superstition  as  anj  for  which  Anaxa- 
goraa  and  Socratea  suffered.'     Were  thej  ^quicklj  arrested  in 

*  Of  Diogenes  of  ApoIlonU,  see  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  57.  Of  Prodicus, 
fee  Smith*!  Biogr.  Diet,  fub  t. 

Ereti  before  the  settlement  of  distinguished  foreign  professors  at 
Athens,  the  earlj  inferior  order  of  moral  speculators,  Agathocles,  Pjtho- 
clides,  and  others,  are  described  on  high  authority  (Plato,  Protag.p.  316.; 
Ilut.  Vit.  Per.  4.),  as  under  the  necessity,  for  fear  of  the  popular  odium, 
of  surreptitiously  inculcating  their  doctrines  through  the  medium  of 
lessons  in  music  and  other  accomplishments  of  which  thej  were  also 
professors. 

'  The  case  of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Croto,  the  only  one  which  here 
occurs  to  us,  forms  no  real  exception  ;  that  sect  being,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly 
observes  (vol.  iv.  p.  542.  546.),  not  a  harmless  fraternity  of  speciUatiye 
philosophers,  but  a  powerful  and  dangerous  body  of  political  conspira- 
tors openly  arrayed  against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  republic. 

'  Grote,  vol.  Iv.  p.  521.,  vm.  p.  499.  sqq. 
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their  career  "  ?  All  three  of  them  passed  long  lives  in  the  bosom 
of  their  native  or  adopted  home,  objects  of  unqualified  esteem  and 
admiration  to  their  fellow-citizens.  Empedocles  not  only  taught 
at  Agrigentum  doctrines  still  stranger  than  those  of  the  Eleatics, 
but  arrogated  to  himself,  with  far  greater  audacity  than  Socrates, 
the  credit  of  a  divinely  inspired  missionary  and  of  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Deity. ^  Was  he  quickly  arrested  in  his  career  ? 
He  was  idolised  as  the  most  illustrious  man  and  citizen  of  his 
age  and  country,  not  only  by  his  Agrigentine  fellow-townsmen, 
but  by  the  whole  body  of  Sicilian  states.  We  hear  nothing  of 
Anaxagoras  having  been  in  any  way  molested  on  account  of  his 
moral  or  political  opinions  in  his  native  Ionia,  either  before  he 
settled  at  Athens,  or  after  he  was  driven  by  Attic  intolerance  to 
return  home.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  learn  on  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  Aristotle^  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  so  greatly 
revered  and  esteemed  that  at  his  death  he  was  decreed  a  public 
funeral,  and  that  his  memory  continued  in  after  ages  to  be  fondly 
cherished  at  Laropsacus,  his  chosen  place  of  residence.  When  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  fled  from  Athens  after  the  death  of  their 
master,  Euclides,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  took 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Megara.  There,  instead  of 
being  repelled  and  stigmatised  as  an  atheist  or  revolutionist,  he 
found  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum,  established  a  school,  and  con- 
tinued to  teach  undisturbed  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  doctrines 
for  which  his  master  had  suffered  death  in  the  only  city  of  Greece 
where,  Mr.  Grote  assures  us,  persons  who  taught  such  doctrines 
were  not  exposed  to  persecution.  Here  too  he  was  joined  by  Plato, 
another  refugee  from  Attic  intolerance,  who  for  a  while  assisted 
him  in  his  labours,  and  afterwards  extended  his  own  sphere  of 
philosophical  instruction,  with  general  applause,  to  Gyrene,  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  republics.  No  where  do  we  hear  of  Protagoras, 
or  Prodicus,  or  any  other  member  of  the  fraternity  of  '*  sophists,'' 
having  been  exposed  in  any  Greek  state  but  Athens  to  the 
same  indignities  to  which  those  distinguished  masters  were  there 
subjected.  Every  where  but  in  that  city,  even  in  obtuse  and 
ascetic  Sparta,  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  with  the  honours 
due  to  their  genius,  whatever  the  novelty  or  peculiarity  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  displayed. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  is  perhaps  the  one  among  early  Greek 

*  Grote,  vol.  viu.  p.  466.  *  Rhetor,  u.  23. 
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philosophers  whose  character  offers  the  greatest  analogy,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  resemblance,  to  that  of  Socrates.  Austere  and 
morose  in  his  manners,  careless  of  the  refinements  or  even  the 
decencies  of  polite  society,  dogmatical  as  a  teacher  and  a  dispu- 
tant, and  open-mouthed  in  his  contempt  for  the  political  institu- 
tions of  his  native  city,  yet  this  man  was  offered  the  dignity  of 
first  magistrate  and  legislator  by  the  Ephesians^,  as  a  tribute  to 
his  talents  and  integrity;  and  when  he  scornfully  and  contu- 
meliously  refused  the  appointment,  as  a  disgrace  rather  than  on 
honour  to  a  man  of  sense  or  spirit,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  out 
unmolested  in  his  own  way  his  own  eccentric  line  of  life  and 
doctrine. 

Had  Mr.  Grote  therefore  reversed  his  proposition,  and  as- 
serted that  Athens  was  the  only  state  in  Greece  where  Socrates 
would  have  been  treated  as  he  was  treated  by  the  Athenians ;  and 
that  had  he  been  a  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  or  Megara,  or  Syracuse, 
or  Ephesus,  he  would  have  been  cherished  and  honoured  as  an 
ornament  and  benefactor  to  his  country ;  had  Mr.  Grote  even 
pronounced  that  all  or  most  of  the  religious  and  political  bigotry 
of  Greece  was  concentrated  in  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  nation  was  singularly  free  from  those  defects*  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth ;  in  so  far  at 
least  as  historical  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as  tests  of  historical 
truth.  But  we  go  further,  and  maintain,  that  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  in  Athens,  not  perhaps  even  excepting  Socrates  him- 
self, were  tainted  with  the  spirit  common  to  the  mass ;  and  we 
do  so  in  concurrence  with  Mr  Grote's  own  opinion.  We  cannot 
indeed  agree  with  him  in  all  his  views  as  to  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Sophists  ;  his  learned  investigation  of  that  subject 
being  marked  by  the  defect  common  to  many  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate researches  after  truth,  of  being  carried  beyond  the  region  of 
truth  into  that  of  exaggeration.  But  we  entirely  agree  both  with 
his  doctrine  and  his  arguments,  that  the  spirit  in  which  those 
teachers  were  assailed  by  Plato  and  the  other  Socratics  was  a 
spirit  of  persecuting  intolerance,  different  in  kind  no  doubt,  but 
equal  in  warmth  and  zeal,  to  that  which  led  the  more  vulgar  tribe 
of  bigots  to  hunt  to  the  death  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen. 

We  should  not  probably  have  been  led  to  enter  at  so  great 
detail,  in  this  purely  incidental  mode,  on  a  question  which  it  may 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Vit.  ix.  1 . 
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be  our  lot  hereafter  to  discuss  in  the  form  of  principal  subject,  had 
not  Mr.  Grote*s  most  unmerited  panegyric  on  Athenian  bigotry, 
at  the  expense  of  panhellenic  liberality,  been  blindly  acquiesced  in 
and  repeated  in  quarters  where  we  should  least  have  expected  it 
to  find  favour.  It  would  also  have  been  paying  but  a  bad  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Grote,  if,  in  an  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
true  estimate  of  the  genius  of  the  Attic  period  of  literature  and 
science,  we  had  abstained  from  protesting  against  so  false  a  view 
of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Attic  people,  when  promulgated 
on  his  high  authority. 
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ON    THE    IONIC    DIALECT   OF    HERODOTUS. 

Recent  modern  commentators'  have  disputed  the  existence  of 
this  freedom  of  usage  in  the  Ionic  dialect  of  literature,  and  have 
exerted  themselves,  especially  in  dealing  with  the  text  of  Herodotus, 
to  reduce  his  language  to  dialectical  uniformity  by  discarding,  on 
the  one  hand  those  idioms  which  savour  of  Atticism,  on  the  other 
those  usually  considered  proper  to  the  old  Ionic  of  the  epic  min- 
strelsy. These  two  classes  of  anomalous  diction  are  assumed  to 
have  been  indebted  for  their  place  in  the  historian's  text,  solely 
or  chiefly  to  the  later  transcribers  and  copyists,  acting  under  two 
kinds  of  influence.  Some,  it  is  supposed,  anxious  to  maintain  the 
dialectical  consistency  of  a  standard  Ionian  writer,  have  intro- 
duced into  the  text  a  number  of  Ionic,  chiefly  Homeric  idioms, 
never  actually  used  by  Herodotus;  while  others,  guided  by  the 
opposite  tastes  and  habits  of  their  own  age,  have  substituted 
Attic  or  common  Hellenic  forms  for  the  pure  lonism  of  the 
historian. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  text  of  Herodotus  has 
sufiered  on  its  passage  to  posterity  no  small  degree  of  mutilation 
of  the  nature  above  described.  It  is  however  to  be  feared,  lest 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  remedy  the  supposed 

'  Struve,  Qoaestiones  de  dialecto  Herodoti,  1828;  Dindorf,  Praefat. 
ad  Herodot.  ed.  Didot,  1844;  Bredoyius,  Questt.  critt.  de  dial.  Herod. 
1844. 
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mischief  should  prove  but  a  substitution  of  one  species  of  cor- 
ruption for  another.     Small  as  may  be  the  confidence  due  to  the 
readings  of  the  transmitted  text  in  individual  cases,  it  seems  yet 
not  easy  to  understand^  how  many  of  those  dialectical  forms  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  discard,  could  have  found  place  in  such 
numbers  as  are  observable  even  in  the  best  extant  manuscripts, 
unless  there  had  been  some  primary  basis  of  authority  for  the 
existence  of  a  similar,  though  perhaps  more  limited  amount  of 
variety,  in  the  more  antient  and  genuine  editions  from  which  all 
those  of  later  times  are  derived.     Had  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians for  example  found  the  principle  of  dialectical  uniformity 
here  in  question  prevailing  in  the  standard   manuscripts  which 
they  collated,  and  had  it  been  recognised  and  enforced  by  them  in 
their  own  editions,  as  it  assuredly  would  have  been,  the  later  race 
of  grammarians,  with  that  respectful  deference  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  to  those  masters,  would  hardly  have  shown 
so  entire  a  contempt  for  their  authority  in  the  present  case,  as 
never  even  to  have  noticed  the  fact  of  any  such  doctrine  having 
been  inculcated  by  them. 

But  the  comparative  correctness  of  the  existing  text  in  this 
particular  is  not  dependent  for  its  vindication  on  merely  negative 
evidence.  We  have  the  distinct  assurance  of  several  of  the  most 
learned  and  intelligent  antient  grammarians  that  the  dialect  of 
Herodotus  abounded  in  anomalies ;  and  this  assurance  is  so  worded 
as  to  imply  that  such  anomalies  were  in  whole  or  in  greater  part  of 
the  same  description  as  those  which  the  present  school  of  critics 
would  discard  or  correct.  By  those  antient  authorities  the  dialect 
of  Herodotus,  as  contrasted  with  what  they  also  describe  as  the 
purer  more  genuine  Ionic,  is  characterised  by  the  terms  ^*  varied" 
and  <' mixed;"  which  variety  and  mixture  are  further  stated  to 
consist  in  great  part  at  least  of  poetical  forms.  ^  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  define  with  greater  general  accuracy  those  same 
peculiarities  which  in  the  transmitted  text  of  the  historian  it  is 
now  proposed  to  condemn  as  corruptions.  We  there  find  on  the 
one  hand  an  admixture  of  Attic,  and  perhaps  of  other  provin- 
cial forms,  with  those  defined  by  our  modern  grammarians  as  the 


^  Hermog.  de  form.  Orat.  n.  p.  402.  (ed.  1569)  alibi.  Compare  this 
and  similar  passages  both  of  Hermogenes  and  of  other  grammarians  (ap. 
Bredov.  p.  6.) ;  where  the  peculiarity  here  in  question  b  distinctly  stated 
and  illustrated. 
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classical  Ionic;  on  the  other  hand  we  find  an  admixture  of  forms 
proper  to  the  Homeric  or  poetical  Ionic.  If  these  two  classes 
of  anomaly,  admitting  them  to  be  such,  were  to  be  expunged 
throughout  the  historian's  text,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  understand 
in  what  the  pervading  *< mixture"  and  'Variety"  of  dialectical 
and  poetical  diction,  referred  to  by  Hermogenes  and  others,  could 
have  consisted. 

Among  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  Homeric  portion  of  those  forms,  it  has  been  urged  that 
they  bear  in  themselves  internal  evidence  of  having  been  in  whole 
or  in  great  part  suggested  to  the  poet  or  his  fellow-minstrels  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  metre ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  however 
allowable  or  appropriate  they  may  be  in  his  verse,  they  are  im- 
proper in  the  text  of  a  prose  writer,  who  was  under  no  such 
obligation  to  alter  the  customary  forms  of  language.  This  argu- 
ment might  supply  those  who  attach  weight  to  it  with  a  fair 
ground  of  censure  against  Herodotus,  or  any  other  prose  writer 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  imputed  impropriety  ;  but  it  can 
furnish  no  evidence  of  his  having  abstained  from  that  impropriety, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  respectable  antient 
authors  to  the  opposite  effect.  But  in  truth,  the  doctrine  which 
would  limit  the  influence  of  such  metrical  considerations  solely  to 
prose  writers  is  one  which,  whatever  force  it  might  have  in  a 
question  relative  to  the  genius  or  practice  of  other  tongues,  is 
little  if  at  all  applicable  to  the  antient  Greek.  For  it  is  certain 
that,  even  in  prose  composition,  the  delicate  ear  of  the  Hellenes 
was  susceptible  to  the  nicer  modifications  of  metrical  cadence,  in  a 
degree  which  finds  neither  parallel  nor  analogy  in  the  literature 
of  the  polite  modern  languages.  It  was  the  less  to  be  expected 
that  Herodotus,  whose  work  exhibits  him  in  every  other  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  genius  or  taste, — what  he  has  been  so  em- 
phatically styled  by  an  illustrious  antient  critic, — the  most  Homeric 
of  Greek  prose  authors,  should  have  denied  himself  the  exercise  oi 
a  right  conceded  by  the  literary  courtesy  of  his  age  to  every 
great  master  of  the  art  of  composition, — that  of  seasoning  his  own 
streams  of  eloquence  from  the  native  common  fountain  head  of 
harmonious  phraseology.^ 

*  Dindorf  however  p.  xxv.  goes  the  length  of  even  more  rigidly  exclud- 

.  ing  the  influence  of  such  considerations  of  euphony  in  the  special  dialect 

of  Herodotus.     Our  own  study  of  Lis  text  has  led  us  to  the  exactly  op- 
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While  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  mode  in  which 
the  readings  of  the  transmitted  text  have  by  modem  commentators 
been  set  aside  where  adverse,  or  adopted  where  favourable,  to 
their  own  views,  it  is  certain  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  to 
enforce  their  conjectural  standard  of  dialectical  propriety  would 
be  but  to  introduce  other  incongruities  or  anomalies  as  palpable 
as  those  which  it  is  their  object  to  remedy.  One  or  two  examples 
will  suffice  out  of  numbers  that  might  be  adduced.' 

The  readings  of  the  manuscripts  are  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Homeric  form  of  the  verb  fioriOieiv,  and  the  later  contracted 
form  putdieiy.  Dindorf '  every  where  rejects  the  former  and  retains 
or  substitutes  the  latter ;  on  what  ground  is  not  stated.  Yet  in  the 
substantive  fiofid6c  he  prefers  the  uncontracted  form  (in  deference 
to  the  same  manuscripts  the  authority  of  which  had  just  before 
been  set  aside),  *<  because  it  is  possible  the  noun  may  have  been 
formed  differently  from  the  verb.*'  On  another  similar  occasion 
a  preference  is  given,  on  the  ground  of  a  concurrence  of  the 
transmitted  readings,  to  the  Homeric  form  of  the  substantive 
yovtroQ  over  the  common  Hellenic  form  vo^oc.'  But  the  manu- 
scripts are  singularly  unanimous,  on  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of 
the  verbal  form  rotribf  in  preference  to  vovviw.  One  might  have 
thought  that,  on  the  same  plea  to  which  so  great  importance  had 
just  been  attached,  of  a  possible  difference  in  form  between  verb 
and  substantive,  the  unanimity  of  the  readings  would  have  secured 
for  voaibi  as  good  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  modern  editor's  text,  as 
in  the  previous  case  of /3a>9£ai  and  ftorjSoQ.  But  on  the  contrary 
yoviat  is  every  where  altered,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  corrupted, 
into  vovaita. 

If  the  commentators  of  this  school  are  so  little  consistent  with 
themselves,  it  were  the  less  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  in 
very  close  harmony  with  each  other.  Professor  Bredow  of  Berlin, 
who  has  devoted  an  octavo  volume  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 


posite  conclusion ;  that  both  the  historian,  and  the  people  whose  dialect 
he  had  preferred  to  his  native  Doric,  were  peculiarly  alive  to  such  con- 
siderations. 

*  Tliese  special  remarks  on  this  new  doctrine  or  system  of  Herodotean 
criticism,  have  been  limited  chiefly  to  Dindorrs  commentary  on  the 
dialect  of  Herodotus  prefixed  to  the  text  of  Didot's  edition  ;  which  affords 
the  concisest  summary  of  the  views  advocated  by  its  author.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Bredow,  op.  cit. 

'  p.  viii.  3  p^  XL. 
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closely  printed  pages  to  the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine  of  dia- 
lectical consistency  in  Herodotus^  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule  at  the  outset  of  his  labours ^  that  the  historian  "never  uses 
the  same  word  under  different  dialectical  forms."  Yet  in  treating 
of  this  same  verb  fioriOiuf  he  remarks'  (very  justly,  though  in  the 
face  of  his  own  fundamental  rule),  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  Herodotus  must  be  assumed  sometimes  to  have  used  the 
contracted,  sometimes  the  uncontracted  form,  as  suited  his  own 
taste  and  convenience.  £lsewhere,  by  a  similar  violation  of  his 
own  law.  Professor  Bredow  admits  the  verb  yoita^  on  the  same 
ground  of  equally  divided  varieties  of  reading,  to  have  been  some- 
times conjugated  by  the  historian  in  the  contracted  form  vw^oc 
yutaofiai ;  sometimes  in  the  uncontracted  form  roritrac  voi)<yo/jiau 
Dindorf  on  the  other  hand  every  where  discards  the  uncontracted 
form  of  this  verb,  and  forces  the  contracted  one  upon  the  text ;  yet 
on  other  occasions,  without  a  shadow  of  better  evidence  in  favour 
of  such  an  indulgence^  he  too  concedes  to  Herodotus  the  use  of 
such  duplicate  forms.  It  is  certainly  not  very  easy  to  understand 
why  it  should  be  such  a  sin  in  the  historian  to  write  both  yunrofiai 
and  yorivofjiai ',  when  he  is  freely  allowed  by  the  same  critic  to  write 
both  kfiio  and  i/ieii,  trio  and  aevf  &c.  S  KoXiovtri  and  KaKevtru^ 

In  p.  IX.  Dindorf  lays  down  the  general  rule  that  the  antepenacute 
adjectives  in  eioc  do  not  admit  any  alteration  of  the  diphthong  in 
the  penult  syllable.  Two — apjfioc  &iid  PaaiXrfioc — are  excepted, 
on  the  ground,  the  validity  of  which  is  elsewhere  so  often  repu- 
diated, of  their  being  authorised  by  epic  usage ;  and  five  other 
words  on  grounds  not  stated.  This  general  rule  however  is  a  few 
pages  afterwards  summarily  set  at  nought^  ;  where  we  find  it  as- 
serted that  the  endings  of  the  same  antepenacute  adjectives  in  cioc 
are  habitually  changed  into  eoc ;  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
examples  are  adduced. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  mode  in  which, 
throughout  Dindorf 's  dissertation,  epic  precedent,  according  to  the 
humour  in  which  the  critic  may  happen  to  be,  is  at  one  time  ad- 

*  p.  6.  *  p.  196.  '  p.  VIII.  XL.  ♦  p.  XIX, 

^  p.  XXIX.  This  passage  amounts  to  a  plain  abandonment  or  contradic- 
tion of  Dindorf  *s  whole  general  argument ;  conceding  as  it  does  in  the 
largest  possible  sense,  not  only  to  Herodotus  but  to  the  Ionian  writers 
generally,  the  privilege  of  cither  writing  or  speaking  the  same  words  at 
different  times  in  different  forms. 
®  p.  xvii. 
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duced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  readings ;  at  other  times  as  an 
argument  against  them ;  at  others  summarily  dismissed  as  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  Thus  fiatriXIfioQ  SLud  ifpwioy^  and  Ati^i^i^ec^  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Homeric  forms,  are  preferred  to  flatrlXetoc 
and  iipfoy  and  Alvidvcc ;  but  fiatriXiioQ  and  Bopiia  and  hvaipto^ 
and  many  other  forms,  are  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
in  harmony  with  the  same  Homeric  usage,  and  fiatnXio^  and  (hpeiu 
and  dyaipUo  &e.'  are  every  where  substituted,  even  where  the  MSS. 
are  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  condemned  forms.  How  such 
monstrous  specimens  of  cacophony  as  KOfiUeai  and  xapiieai  or  even 
as  ayatpieo  or  flopeiw  ^  could  be  preferred  by  even  the  most  deter- 
mined advocate  for  Ionic  uniformity,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of  similar  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  the  same  strenuous  enforcers  of  uniformity 
against  Herodotus. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  repeated,  that  in  these  remarks  it  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  uphold  the  genuine  character  of  that  copious 
variety  of  idioms  which  appears  to  be  authorised  by  the  existing 
codices  of  the  historian's  work,  and  which  modern  commentators 
would  reduce  to  certain  limited  standards  of  uniformity.  All  that 
is  here  contended  is,  that  both  probability  and  antient  authority 
justify  the  assumption  that  such  variety  reflects  at  least  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  similar  variety  in  the  original  text  of  the  author. 
It  were  vain  now  to  expect  that  any  exact  distinction  will  ever  be 
drawn  between  that  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  miscellaneous 
forms  which  belong  to  the  genuine  source,  and  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  later  corruption.  But  the  only  approximation  to  such 
a  result  is  to  be  sought  in  the  old  legitimate  method, —  in  the  selec- 
tion and  preference  of  the  form  or  forms  authorised  by  the  antient 
manuscripts.  For  these  data  no  nau)dern  editor  has  a  right  to  sub- 
stitute his  own  conjectural  emendations,  as  has  been  done  to  so 
licentious  an  extent  by  the  recent  editors  of  Herodotus.  And 
whatever  corruptions  remain,  after  that  more  legitimate  process 
has  been  carried  into  effect,  will,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  leave 
the  text  a  more  genuine  representative  of  the  original  composition 
of  the  historian,  than  could  result  from  the  enforcement  of  those 
arbitrary  laws  of  consistency  by  which  the  operations  of  the  pre- 
sent school  of  Herodotean  criticism  are  guided. 

*  p.  X.  *  p.  VII.  '  p.  xi.  xvi.  "*  p.  XXV.  sq. 
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APPENDIX  C.     (Page  144.) 

ON    THE   GEOGRAPHY    OF    HECAT^US. 

The  accorapanying  map  has  been  framed,  with  some  modification, 
upon  that  appended  by  Klausen  to  his  edition  of  the  fragments 
of  Hecataeus.  The  names  of  localities  conjecturally  assumed  by 
Klausen  to  have  been  borrowed  by  later  authorities  from  that 
geographer,  but  without  special  mention  of  his  name,  have,  as  a 
general  rule^  been  omitted ;  as  have  also  those  derived  from  the 
fragments  of  his  Genealogy :  the  object  here  in  view  being  simply 
to  restore,  in  as  far  as  possible,  his  geographical  work.  Some 
few  names  on  the  other  hand,  derived  from  that  work,  but  which 
have  been  omitted  in  Klausen's  map>  have  been  supplied  in  our 
own. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  the  names  in 
the  list  are  unnoticed  by  any  other  antient  geographer.  Some  of 
these  may  have  become  obsolete,  or  may  represent  places  which 
themselves  became  insignificant  or  extinct  after  the  time  of 
Hecataeus.  As  however  many  of  these  unidentified  sites  or  names 
belong  to  remote  regions,  or  to  the  interior  of  the  great  continents, 
it  is  also  probable  that  a  part  of  them  may  have  been  inserted  by 
the  geographer  on  hearsay ;  and  possibly  so  corrupted  from  the 
genuine  native  orthography,  as  not  to  be  recognisable  by  those  who 
afterwards  extended  their  researches  into  the  same  countries. 

The  closer  analysis  to  which,  in  preparing  this  map,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  subject  the  antiquated  system  of  geography  which 
it  represents,  has  the  more  thoroughly  convinced  us  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  modern  doctrine  (to  be  further  noticed  in  the  next  Ap- 
pendix) that  the  work  in  which  that  system  was  embodied  was 
the  forgery  of  an  Alexandrian  bookmaker. 


VOL.  IV.  M  M 
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APPENDIX  D.     (Page  14.9.) 

ON    THE    PERIODUS   OF    HECAT^US. 

C.  MUller,  the  most  recent  editor  of  Hecataeus,  has  an  elaborate 
argument  ^  to  prove  that  both  Callimachus  and  Eratosthenes^  like 
the  two  knights  who  quarrelled  about  the  colour  of  the  black  and 
white  shield,  are  more  or  less  right  in  their  views.  He  supposes, 
either  that  there  were  two  works  current  in  those  days  under  the 
title  of  *^  Periodus  of  Hecatseus,**  the  one  genuine  the  other  spu- 
rious; the  copy  of  Callimachus  being  spurious  that  of  Eratosthe- 
nes genuine :  or  that  a  single  work  existed,  partly  composed  of 
genuine  Hecataean  matter,  partly  of  garbled  extracts  from  He- 
rodotus, which  work  Callimachus  had  read  with  sufficient  care  to 
enable  him  to  detect  the  fraud ;  while  Eratosthenes,  who  had 
merely  looked  into  it  here  and  there,  happening  only  to  light  on 
the  genuine  passages,  had  found  no  ground  of  suspicion.  A  more 
arbitrary  or  far-fetched  hypothesis  assuredly  was  never  propounded 
by  an  intelligent  scholar.  The  only  foundation  on  which  it  pro- 
fesses  to  rest  is  the  occurrence,  among  the  380  quotations  from 
Hecatseus,  of  one  or  two  by  grammarians  of  a  low  period,  in 
which,  either  owing  to  a  blunder  of  the  quoter  or  to  a  corruption 
of  his  text,  the  names  of  Hecatseus  and  Herodotus  have  been 
confounded  with  each  other. 

The  details  of  Miiller's  argument  are  as  uncritical  as  its  substance. 
In  the  well-known  text  of  Porphyry,  where  Herodotus  is  charged 
with  piracy  from  Hecataeus,  the  expression  jipayia  frapairoiii<rac 
(slightly  varying)  has  been  interpreted  by  this  editor  to  denote 
that  Herodotus  "  had  given  an  abridgement "  of  the  borrowed 
passages  (in  brevius  contraxisse) ;  and  one  of  the  strong  points  of 
M tiller's  case  is  made  to  rest  on  this  blunder. 

No  critical  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  disposed  to  admit  even 
the  possibility  that  the  most  discriminating  and  painstaking  scholar 
of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  as  Eratosthenes  certainly  was,  could 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  chief  librarian  of  that  esta- 
blishment, ever  have  been  involved  in  so  strange  a  game  of  cross- 
purposes  with  his  predecessor  in  office,  in  regard  to  a  standard 
national  classic. 

*  In  Frsgnr.  p.  xiii.  xiv. 
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APPENDIX  E.     (Page  176.) 

ON    THE    LYDIACA    OF   XANTHUS. 

We  have  observed  with  some  surprise  that  Welcker,  followed  by 
the  recent  editor  of  the  fragments  C.  Miiller,  has  preferred  the 
authority  of  this  obscure  sophist  to  the  preponderance  of  better 
testimonies  enumerated  in  the  text.  The  dilemma  in  which  the 
argument  of  these  modern  followers  of  Artemon  is  involved  at  the 
outset  goes  far  to  confute  it.  As  about  a  half  of  the  authenticated 
citations  of  Xanthus  are  by  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
and  other  authors  of  good  credit,  and  contain  historical  details  of 
considerable  interest,  both  Welcker  and  Miiller  have  been  con- 
strained to  admit  the  genuine  character  of  those  extracts.  The 
question  then  naturally  arose :  How  could  the  genuine  text  of 
Xanthus  be  quoted  by  Strabo  from  Scytobra6h ion's  supposititious 
work  ?  Two  modes  of  evading  this  difficulty  have  been  proposed. 
The  one  assumes  these  passages  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Strabo  at 
second  hand  from  the  text  of  earlier  authors  (especially  of  Erato- 
sthenes) who  may  have  had  access  to  the  genuine  Lydiaca.  The 
other  assumes  the  spurious  work  of  Scytobrachion  to  have  been 
made  up  in  part  of  genuine  fragments,  and  that  the  more  critical 
quoters  of  it  had  the  discernment  to  limit  their  references  to  those 
fragments.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  combat  in  detail  hypotheses 
so  arbitrary,  and  resorted  to  in  support  of  an  equally  arbitrary 
theory  of  so  creditless  an  author  as  this  Artemon.  But  what  can  be 
in  itself  more  improbable  than  that  a  book,  so  highly  prized  in  every 
age  of  Greek  literature  as  the  chief  authority  on  its  own  subject, 
should  have  become  so  completely  lost  during  the  interval  between 
Eratosthenes, — or  rather  between  his  pupil  Mnaseas,  who  also  quote& 
from  it, — and  Scytobrachion,  as  to  have  afforded  room  to  the  latter 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  book-forgery  ?  The  lowest  epoch 
assigned  to  Scytobrachion  ^  is  little  more  than  half  a  century  later 
than  Mnaseas.  That  half  century  comprised  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  Alexandrian  bibliography ;  the  period  of  all  antiquity 
during  which  the  greatest  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  preservation 
of  such  works  as  the  Lydiaca;  and  is  it  credible  that,  precisely 
during  this  period,  that  precious  volume  should  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  discarded  as  waste  paper  from  the  library  of  the 
Museum  ? 

1  150  B.  c.    C.  Miillcr,  in  Didot,  yoI.  ii.  p.  6. 
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One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  those  favourable  to  Arte- 
mon's  doctrine  rests  on  the  assumption  that  every  passage  of  any 
later  writer  treating  of  the  affairs  of  Lydia,  unless  specifically 
quoted  from  some  other  work,  is  an  extract  from  the  supposed 
spurious  Xanthus.  In  this  way  the  well-attested  remains  of  the 
real  Xanthus  have  been  smothered  by  modern  editors  under  a  mass, 
nearly  double  their  own  bulk^  of  altogether  unauthenticated  matter. 
8uch  are  more  especially  the  long  extracts  from  the  Lydian  history 
of  Nicolaus  Damascenus^  all  of  which  have  been  assumed  most 
arbitrarily  to  be  derived  from  the  supposed  spurious  Xanthus, 
rather  than  from  the  various  other  authors  of  Lydian  history  such 
as  Xenophilus,  Xenagoras,  Menecrates.  Yet  in  more  than  one 
remarkable  instance,  in  that  for  example  of  king  Gambles  and  his 
gluttony,  the  account  given  by  Nicolaus  differed  considerably  from 
that  given  by  Xanthus  as  quoted  by  AthensBus.  The  other  story 
of  the  Mysian  virago  in  frag.  8.,  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  Xanthus,  is  to  be  found  (a  fact  of  which  Miiller  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware)  in  Herodotus,  from  whom  it  has  been 
borrowed  by  Nicolaus  in  its  entire  substance^  with  the  alteration 
of  a  name  or  two,  such  as  Mysian  for  Peonian,  and  Alyattes  for 
Darius,  to  impart  to  it  a  certain  novelty  and  originality.  Con- 
clusive proof  that  Xanthus  is  not  in  this  instance  Nicolaus's  authority 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Mysians  are  here  called  Thracians, 
according  to  the  ordinary  opinion ;  whereas  Strabo  ^  in  an  au- 
thentic citation  of  the  genuine  Xanthus,  mentions  as  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  geographical  system  that  he  maintained  the 
Mysians  to  be  a  colony  not  of  Thracians  but  of  Lydians. 

An  argument  from  internal  evidence  has  also  been  raised,  even 
against  the  better-authenticated  fragments,  on  the  plan  too  popular 
in  the  modern  schools,  of  judging  antient  authors  in  any  given  depart- 
ment by  some  conventional  standard  of  uniformity,  and  stigma- 
tising all  the  passages  which  reflect  any  eccentricity  or  peculiarity 
of  individual  character  as  corruptions  or  interpolations.  That 
connexion  for  example  between  Lydian  and  Syrian  legend,  which 
has  been  recognised  in  our  own  text  as  an  interesting  evidence  of 
the  Asiatic  associations  of  Xanthus,  has  been  denounced  by  Welcker 
and  Miiller  as  the  learned  affectation  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist. 
With  better  reason  might  it  be  maintained  that  few  things  were 
less  likely  than  such  a  system  of  Ly do- Phoenician  mythology  to 

*  Frg.  2.,  and  Miiller  ad  Fragg.  p.  40.  sqq. 

•  xn.  p.  572. :  conf.  frg.  8. 
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have  suggested  themselves  in  any  such  quarter  in  a  similar  case. 
The  Alexandrian  mode  of  counterfeiting  a  Lydian  author  would 
rather  have  been  to  deck  him  out  with  exclusively  Lydian 
habiliments.  It  happens  moreover  that  one  of  the  passages  most 
broadly  marked  by  this  supposed  learned  subtlety  —  that  relative 
to  Ascalon  and  the  Phoenician  fish-goddess, — is  cited  by  Mnaseas 
already  mentioned,  who  flourished  before  Scytobrachion  its  sup- 
posed Alexandrian  forger  was  bom. 


APPENDIX  F.    (Page  208.) 

ON  A  PASSAGE  OF  ION  OP  CHIOS. 

The  genuine  character  of  this  passage  has  lately  been  called  in 
question^;  first  on  the  ground  that  it  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  Ion's  time,  of  which  Ion  himself  could  not  have  been 
guilty  ;  secondly  on  account  of  the  expression  *^  was  "  applied  by 
its  author  to  Sophocles ;  which  expression  it  is  urged  must  allude 
to  a  person  no  longer  in  existence ;  nor  could  it  therefore  have 
ever  been  so  used  by  Ion,  whom  Sophocles  survived  many  years. 

The  first,  or  historical  argument,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  Sophocles  never  was  at  Chios  under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed in  the  fragment,  is  more  subtle  than  conclusive.  The  ob- 
jection on  account  of  the  expression  **  was,"  is  also  oversubtle. 
The  use  of  the  past  tense,  not  only  in  speaking  of  deceased  persons, 
but  in  allusion  to  a  former  intercourse  of  the  speaker  with  persons 
still  alive,  from  whom  he  had  either  been  long  separated  or  who 
were  resident  at  a  great  distance,  is  a  common  idiom  in  many 
languages.  A  classical  example  occurs  in  a  fine  passage  of  Dante, 
his  account  of  his  interview  with  Cavalcante  de*  Cavalcanti  in  the 
Inferno^  where  the  latter  asks  him  (x.  v.  6S.) : 

"  Mio  figlio  ov'  h,  e  perch^  non  h  teco  ? 
£d  io  a  lui :  Da  me  stesso  non  vegno ; 
Colui,  ch*  attende  Ik,  per  qui  mi  mena, 
Forse  cui  Guide  vostro  ebbe  a  disdegno  .  • 
Di  subito  drizzato  grid6 :  Come 
Dicesti :  Egli  ebbe  ?  non  viv*  egli  ancora  f 
Non  fier^  gli  occhi  sue  i  lo  dolce  lume?**  ... 

*  F.  Rittcr,  in  Rhein.  mus.  1843,  p.  180.  aq^. 
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But  apart  from  this,  the  only  cvideDce  on  which  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Ion  died  in  421  b.  c. — the  passage  of  the  Peace  of 
Aristophanes  concerning  the  ''  Morning  Star'* — is  hardly  in  itself 
conclusive,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  text  above;  and  if  h«t 
survived  that  year,  he  may  very  possibly  have  survived  both 
Sophocles  and  £uripides.  There  exists  accordingly,  in  the  An- 
thologia,  an  epigram  '^  by  Ion  of  Chios  "  on  the  death  of  Euripides. 
This  composition  has  been  summarily  condemned  as  spurious  by 
Bentley  ^  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the  same  passage  of  the 
Peace.  But  those  who  question  the  correctness  of  the  receiyed 
interpretation  of  that  passage  might  be  entitled  in  their  turn  to 
quote  the  epigram  in  further  support  of  their  opinion. 


APPENDIX  G.     (Page  245.) 

ON    THE    AGE    OF    HERODOTUS — THE    REVOLT    OF    THE   MEDES 

AND    AMYRTiEUS. 

In  the  former  of  the  passages  here  quoted^  Herodotus  mentions 
a  "  revolt  of  the  Medes  under  Darius,"  and  a  <<  battle "  or  cam- 
paign, in  which  they  were  defeated  and  again  brought  under  sub- 
jection. These  notices  have  usually  been  understood  to  refer  to  the 
Median  insurrection  which  took  place  in  408  b.c.^  under  Darius 
Nothus,  the  second  Pei'sian  sovereign  of  the  name.  It  has  how- 
ever been  very  reasonably  objected  to  this  view^,  that  in  a  narra- 
tive in  which  the  fir^t  Darius  son  of  Hystaspis  alone  appears  as  a 
contemporary  actor,  and  in  every  other  part  of  which  the  name 
Darius,  when  introduced  in  this  simple  form  without  distinctive 
title  or  surname,  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  him,  Herodotus 
was  not  likely,  in  one  single  instance,  to  have  applied  that  name 
in  the  same  familiar  manner  to  a  sovereign  who  flourished  fifty 
years  later,  and  whose  reign  lay  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  historian's  subject.  It  has  accordingly  been  suggested  as  more 
likely,  that  the  Median  revolt  here  in  question  occurred  in  con- 
nexion with  the  usurpation  of  the  Median  Magus  Smerdis  in  521 
B.C.,  shortly  prior  to  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

»  Epist.  ad  Mill.  p.  497. 

«  I.  130.,  conf.  II.  140. ;  Thuc.  i.  110.  sqq.  '  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii. 

*  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  303.  sqq. :   conf.  Kriiger,  Leb.  des 
Thuc.  p.  25.  sqq. 
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There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  in  the  first  interpretation  of 
the  passage,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  marked  by  the  usual  pre- 
cision and  clearness  of  Herodotus.  But  the  other  explanation 
of  it  involves  equal  or  still  greater  difficulties.  Had  Herodotus 
known  of  any  general  insurrection  of  the  Medes  during  the  usur- 
pation of  Smerdis,  or  of  any  great  battle  in  which  they  were  sub- 
dued, it  seems  incredible  that  he  should  not  only  have  suppressed 
all  mention  of  such  very  important  events,  in  the  otherwise  de- 
tailed narrative  given  by  him  of  the  same  usurpation,  but  should 
have  embodied  that  narrative  in  a  form  implying  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  those  events.  According  to  his  account  the 
Magus  Smerdis,  backed  by  his  brother  Patizithes  governor  of 
Susa,  acquired  the  supreme  power,  not  as  a  Median  rebel  but  in 
the  pretended  character  of  the  true  Persian  prince  Smerdis,  the 
lawful  heir  of  Cambyses ;  and  is  maintained  on  the  throne  not  by 
any  insurrection  of  the  Medes  against  the  Persians,  but  by  the 
mass  of  the  Persian  nation  itself  under  the  conviction  that  he  was 
their  legitimate  monarch.  And  far  from  the  Median  subjects  of 
the  empire  having  made  any  attempt,  either  forcibly  to  maintain 
him  in  his  authority,  or  to  resent  his  deposition  and  death,  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that  the  moment  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  en- 
raged Persians  rose  and  wreaked  a  posthumous  revenge  on  the 
slain  impostors,  by  massacring  during  several  days  every  one  of 
their  fellow  Magi  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Not 
a  hint  occurs  to  the  slightest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate Medes,  still  less  to  a  revolt  which  required  to  be  put 
down  by  a  battle  between  them  and  their  Persian  rulers.  It  seems, 
we  repeat,  scarcely  conceivable  how  Herodotus  could  ever  have 
alluded  to  these  events  in  the  terms  employed  by  him  in  the  sub- 
sequent passage  here  in  question.^ 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears  more  probable  that  Herodo- 
tus should,  on  this  one  occasion,  have  applied  the  name  Darius 
vaguely  or  carelessly  in  the  more  general  sense  to  the  Darius  of 
his  own  day,  than  that  he  should  have  involved  his  narrative  in  the 
strange  incongruity  which  would  result  from  the  other  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage.  1 


^  In  the  Behistun  inscription,  many  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  of 
Media  included,  arc  described  as  having  revolted  against  Darius  shortly 
afler  his  accession.  But  Herodotus  shows  no  knowledge  of  those  trans- 
actions. 
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The  second  text'  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  late  period 
down  to  which  the  historian  continued  to  write^  is  that  where  he 
mentions  the  death  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amyrtaeus,  the  same  to 
all  appearance  who  wrested  the  government  of  Egypt  from  the 
Persians  in  414  b.c.  and,  after  a  reign  of  six  years  as  first  king  of 
Manetho*s  28th  dynasty^  died  in  the  same  year  408  b.c.  in  which 
took  place  the  insurrection  of  the  Medes  under  Darius  Nothus. 
This  date  however  has  also  been  called  in  question ;  feebly  by  Wes- 
seling  and  other  old  commentators,  more  vigorously  of  late  by  va- 
rious modern  scholars,  especially  by  Mr.  Grote',  who  disputes  the 
fact  of  the  Amyrtaeus  whose  death  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
being  the  Amyrteeus  of  Manetho.     The  Amyrtaeus  of  Herodotus 
he  argues^  is  described  by  that  historian  as  having  been  in  active 
revolt  against  the  Persians  as  early  as  the  year  462  B.C. ;  and  can- 
not consequently,  with  any  reasonable  probability,  be  supposed  to  be 
the  same  Amyrta?us  who  died  king  of  Egypt  fifty  years  afterwards. 
To  this  argument  no  great  weight  can  attach ;  for,  granting  its 
validity,  it  would  equally  prove  that  the  George  the  Third  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1760  could  not  be  the  same 
George  who  died  in  1820 ;  or  that  the  Louis  who  became  king  of 
France  in  1715  was  not  the  same  Louis  who  died  in  1774.     There 
is  no  reason  why  personages  of  royal  blood  should  not  occasionally 
have  lived  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  France 
or  England ;  or  consequently  why  a  patriot  Egyptian  prince,  who 
had  gallantly  but  vainly  fought  for  the  national  independence  in 
early  youth,  say  at  the  age  of  25,  might  not,  forty-eight  years 
afterwards,  as  the  result  of  a  more  successful  struggle^,  have  been 
hailed  as  monarch  by  his  fellow-countrymen  even  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-three,  or  have  lived  and  reigned  to   the  age  of 
seventy-nine.     The  fact  of  his  having  reigned  but  six  years  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  an   argument  that  he  bad  mounted   the 
throne  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.     There  is  nothing  certainly 
so  improbable^  in  this  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 

>  III.  15.,  conf.  Ti.  140  ;  Thuc.  i.  112. 

*  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  46.  78.  316  ;  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  §  8.  p. 
45.;  Bunsen,  Egypten*s  Stelle  in  d.  Weltgesch.  Bd.  n.  p.  150. 

^  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  306. 

*  That  the  struggle  vtsls  renewed  whenever  opportunity  offered  during 
the  interval  appears  from  Thucydides,  i.  112. 

^  That  Herodotus  was  conscious  of  no  such  improbability  is  dear  from 
one  of  the  passages  (u.  140.)  in  which  he  mentions  Amyrtssus.  He  there 
describes  another  earlier  Egyptian  king  Sethos  as  having,  much  in  the 
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soinewat  hackneyed  expedient  preferred  by  Mr.  Grote,  of  assuming 
two  Amyrtsei,  one  for  Herodotus  another  for  Manetho.  Of  such 
a  duplicate  Amyrtaeus  there  is  no  trace  in  the  allusions  of  either 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Diodorus,  or  other  authors  who  treat  of 
the  history  of  this  time.  Had  there  been  two,  the  absence  of  all 
such  notice  were  the  more  surprising,  that  both  would  certainly 
have  been,  each  in  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  a  very  remarkable 
personage.  For  Herodotus  tells  us  that  **  no  man  ever  inflicted 
greater  evils  on  the  Persians'*  than  his  Amyrtaeus ;  while  the  Amyr- 
taeus of  Manetho  wrested  from  the  same  Persians  the  sceptre  oi 
Egypt,  which  they  had  wielded  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Nor 
indeed  can  the  strong  language  used  by  Herodotus  to  characterise 
the  anti-Persian  influence  of  his  Amyrtaeus,  be  considered  as  jus- 
tified merely  by  his  performances  in  the  first  part  of  his  career, 
though  perfectly  appropriate  in  its  application  to  the  long-con- 
tinued and  finally  successful  struggle  of  the  hardy  old  veteran 
against  the  alien  dynasty. 

Herodotus  in  the  same  passage'  describes  "  Paiisiris,  the  son 
of  Amyrtaeus,  as  having  received  from  the  Persian  monarch  the 
sovereignty  of  his  father,  according  to  the  usual  Persian  policy 
of  allowing  the  sons  even  of  rebellious  vassals  to  retain  their 
paternal  dominions,  where  they  willingly  gave  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  supreme  government."  This  will  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  with  Manetho,  the  native  Egyptian  annalist,  the 
dynasty  of  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite  ends  with  himself.  Manetho  would 
naturally  exclude  from  his  list  of  independent  Egyptian  sovereigns 
one  who  had  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  a  mere  satrap  of  the 
Persian  emperor.  Accordingly,  setting  Paiisiris  aside  altogether, 
he  begins  a  new  dynasty,  the  29th,  with  another,  Mendesian,  king. 
This  passage  of  Herodotus  aflbrds  also  a  further  argument  that 
the  Amvrtaeus  of  Manetho  and  of  Herodotus  are  the  same.  For 
it  is  certain  that  the  government  of  Egypt  was  never  given  by  the 
Persians  to  an  Egyptian  vassal  king  during  the  previous  period.' 

some  way  as  Amyrtaeus,  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  fens,  as  having 
remained  there  fifty  years  in  concealment,  and  as  having  at  the  end  of 
that  period  succeeded  in  obtaining  and  keeping  possession  of  the  throne. 

1  III.  15. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  author  has  been  gratified  to  find 
that  the  opinion  of  his  valued  friend  the  Chev.  Bunsen, — perhaps  the 
highest  living  authority  on  any  such  question, — relative  to  the  Amyrtaeus 
of  Herodotus  and  his  ago,  coincides  in  all  material  points  with  that  here 
expressed. 
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Mr.  Grote  further  argues,  with  some  plausibility,  that  had  He- 
rodotus continued  to  live  and  write  his  history  as  late  as  has  here 
been  supposed,  he  would  hardly,  in  alluding  to  the  Greek  national 
disasters  assumed  by  him  to  have  been  portended  by  the  earthquake 
at  Delos  in  490  b.  c,  have  restricted  them  to  those  which  occurred 
**  in  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,*'  521 — 423 
B.  c,  to  the  exclusion  consequently  of'  the  great  Athenian  cata- 
strophe before  Syracuse,  which  occurred  in  413  b.  c.  This  argu- 
ment might  have  some  weight  in  the  case  of  ordinary  writers  of 
history,  but  has  none  in  the  particular  case  of  Herodotus.  In  that 
spirit  of  methodical  subtlety,  which  he  every  where  exhibits  in  the 
adjustment  of  his  theory  of  divine  dispensation,  as  fully  illustrated 
in  Chapter  VI.  of  our  own  text,  three  generations  of  calamity  would 
abundantly  suffice  for  one  prodigy.  The  disasters  of  Syracuse  or 
of  iEgospotamoi  would  possess  special  claims  to  some  special  por- 
tent for  their  own  behoof.  As  a  parallel  case  may  be  adduced  the 
pains  he  takes  to  assure  us,  that  the  destruction  of  Athens  and 
devastation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes  were  not  judgements  on  the  Athe- 
nians for  their  murder  of  the  Persian  ambassadors,  but  for  some 
other  offence  or  impiety  which  he  has  not  vouchsafed  to  mention. 

Mr.  Grote's  objections'  to  the  view  here  preferred  all  proceed  on 
the  general  ground,  that  **  the  supposed  mention  by  Herodotus  of 
a  fact  so  late  as  408  b.  c.  perplexes  the  whole  chronology  of  his 
life  and  authorship.'*  "  According  to  the  usual  statement  of  his 
biography^  which  every  one  admits,  and  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  call  in  question,  he  was  born  in  484  b.  c.  Here  there  is  an 
event  alluded  to  in  his  history,  which  occurred  when  he  was 
seventy-six  years  old.*'  That  Herodotus  should  have  continued  to 
write  his  history  down  to  an  advanced  stage  of  his  life,  were 
nothing  improbable  in  itself;  and  many  of  the  best  and  most 
critical  of  his  commentators  have,  in  fact,  been  led  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  own  text  to  the  opinion  (in  which  we  do  not 
altogether  concur),  that  the  whole  work  was  composed  in  the  old 
age  of  the  author.  But  as  to  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  the  ''usual 
statement  of  his  biography  which  every  one  admits,  and  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  call  in  question,**  it  amounts  to  nothing  more 
we  apprehend  than  the  statement  of  Pamphila,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  which  we  deny  altogether.^  Her  statement  is  proved  to  be  false 
in  the  case  of  Hellanicus  by  an  extant  passage  of  his  works,  and 
admitted  to  be  so  by  Mr.  Grote  himself  in  a  note  to  p.  617.  of  his 

\  ^  p.  405.  «  Supra,  p.  217.  note  7. 
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sixth  volume.     He  need  have  very  little  scruple  therefore  in  dis- 
carding her  testimony,  if  necessary,  in  the  case  of  Herodotus. 

Another  argument  which  here  suggests  itself  of  the  late  period 
at  which  Herodotus  died^  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  unanimous 
judgement  of  the  antient  critics  of  every  period  made  him  junior 
to  Hellanicus.  The  latter  historian  therefore  being  ascertained 
upon  his  own  evidence  to  have  been  still  engaged  in  writing  in 
406  B.  c,  it  follows,  unless  we  altogether  reject  antient  testimony 
on  the  subject,  inclusive  even  of  that  of  Pamphila,  that  Herodotus 
must  have  outlived  the  year  408  b.  c. 


APPENDIX  H.    (Page  265.) 

ON    THE   OLYMPIC    LECTURE   OF    HERODOTUS. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  credibility  of  Lucian's  legend  have 
been  forcibly  stated  by  Dahlmann  ;  and  many  of  the  points  on 
which  he  dwells  are  substantially  those  to  which  prominence  has 
been  given  in  the  text  above.  But  while  there  is  this  similarity  in 
the  object  there  is  some  difference  in  the  method  of  the  two  argu- 
ments. Our  able  predecessor  appears  to  have  weakened  his  case, 
by  too  great  a  deference  to  other  traditions  concerning  Herodo« 
tus  possessing  little  better  claim  to  authenticity  than  that  of  the 
Olympic  lecture.  He  adopts  for  example  implicitly,  with  Larcher 
and  other  commentators  of  the  old  school,  the  precise  dates  as- 
signed by  Pamphila  to  the  nativities  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides.  He  also  acquiesces  in  the  view  of  those  commentators,  as  to 
an  original  connexion  between  the  Olympic  legend  of  Herodotus 
as  a  lecturejr,  and  that  of  Thucydides  as  a  listener ;  which  two 
assumptions  involve  a  third,  that  the  lecture,  if  it  took  place  at  all, 
must  have  taken  place,  as  Larcher  had  laid  down,  in  456  b.  c.  ;  in 
the  28th  year  of  the  historian's  age,  and  in  the  16th  of  that  of 
Thucydides.  Accordingly,  against  these  combined  hypotheses 
and  the  chronological  improbabilities  which  they  involve,  the 
whole  strength  of  Dahlmann's  argument  has  been  directed.  Lu- 
cian  however  betrays  no  knowledge  of  the  share  in  the  Olympic 
lecture  assigned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  to  Thucydides ;  the  later 
origin  of  which  legend  may,  on  grounds  stated  in  our  own  text, 
safely  be  assumed.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  Lucian's 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  chronology  of  the  two  historians, — assum- 
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ing  him  to  have  had  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  —  coincided  with 
that  of  Pamphila.    Dahlmann's  chronological  arguments  therefore, 
however  valid  against  Larcher,  are  of  no  force  against  Lucian,  nor 
consequently  against  those  adherents  of  Lucian  ^  who  place  a  less 
implicit  reliance  than  Dahlmann  on  Pamphila's  dates.     These  de- 
fects of  Dahlmann's  method  may  be  illustrated  by  his  argument  on 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  relative  to  the  skulls  on  the  battle-field 
of  Papremis,    That  passage,  he  observes  \  **  proves  that  the  histo- 
rian's visit  to  Egypt  did  not  take  place  until  after  4s56  b.  c^  and 
consequently,  that  in  that  year,  in  which  "  (according  to  Larcher 
and  Dahlmann's  theory)  "  he  is  represented  as  reciting  his  descrip- 
tion of  Egypt  at  Olympia,  he  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  the  shores  of 
the  Nile."     Here  there  are  two  fallacies.     For  in  the  first  place 
the  account  of  Lucian,  leaving  out  of  the  question  Pamphila's  dates 
for  which  he  is  no  way  responsible,  may  apply  to  any  Olympic 
year  prior  to  444  b.  c.  in  which  the  historian  settled  at  Thurium  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  very  probable  that  Herodotus  may 
have  visited  Egypt  more  than  once. 

Our  own  argument  against  Lucian  has  been  restricted  to  tbe 
only  ground  on  which  he  can  fairly  be  assailed;  by  excluding  from 
it  all  other  traditions  concerning  Herodotus  but  such  as  can  ad- 
vance solid  pretensions  to  be  better  attested  than  Luciaii*8  own 
Olympian  anecdote. 
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ON   THB   SBLF-COMTRADICTIONS    OF    HERODOTUS. 

In  order  to  avoid  an  undue  accumulation  of  such  details  in  our 
main  text,  we  have  reserved  for  this  note  a  few  other  specimens  of 
this  curious  kind  of  '*  Homeric  "  self-contradiction. 

Herodotus,  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  tells  us  that 
Croesus  king  of  Lydia  was  the  first  who,  by  formal  acts  of  ag- 
gression against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  minor,  provoked  that  spirit 
of  international  hostility  between  the  Hellenic  and  oriental  races 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius  and 
Xerxes.  Yet  immediately  afterwards  he  describes,  in  much  detail 
a  previous  succession  of  similar  acts  of  violence  against  the  same 
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Hellenic  colonists ;  invasions  of  their  territory,  sieges  and  sacks 
of  their  cities^  &c.,  as  habitually  carried  on  by  the  predecessors 
of  the  same  Crcesus ;  by  Alyattes,  Sadyattes^  Ardys^  and  Gyges. 
What  he  means  probably^  and  afterwards  says,  is,  that  Crcesus  was 
the  first  who  reduced  the  Hellenic  commonwealths  to  a  permanent 
state  of  vassalage.  But  the  expressions  used  in  i.  5.  are  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  descriptions  given  in  i.  14.  sqq.  Nor  can 
the  charge,  even  as  against  the  Lydian  roonarchs  generally^  be 
reconciled  with  the  historian's  account  of  the  previous  piratical 
invasion  and  occupation  of  large  portions  of  Lydia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  by  the  Ionian  emigrants.^  In  the  face  of  these 
notices,  with  what  justice  can  the  Lydian  kings  be  stigmatised  as 
first  aggressors,  for  endeavouring  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
subdue  or  expel  the  descendants  of  those  original  usurpers. 

When  Croesus  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Cyrus,  one  of  his 
councillors  endeavoured  to  disuade  him  by  pointing  out  the  in- 
equality of  the  stakes  at  issue  between  him  and  his  adversary ;  that 
while  he  had  every  thing  to  lose  in  case  of  defeat,  being  the  most 
prosperous  monarch  of  his  time,  the  Persians  were  a  race  of  needy 
adventurers,  from  a  victory  over  whom  he  would  derive  no  ad- 
vantage whatever.  Upon  which  Herodotus  adds  his  own  com- 
ment :  that  **  before  their  conquest  of  Lydia  the  Persians  were 
strangers  to  all  the  good  things  of  life."  He  here  forgets,  for  the 
sake  of  a  momentary  efiect  of  contrast,  not  only  that  the  Persians 
had  already  conquered  the  great  and  wealthy  empire  of  the  Medes, 
but  that  he  had  himself  described  Cyrus,  when  bent  on  that  con- 
quest, as  encouraging  his  countrymen  to  undertake  it,  by  pointing 
out  the  great  abundance  of  the  '*  good  things  of  life  "  which  it 
would  secure  them.^ 

In  book  VI.  121.  Herodotus  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  re- 
port which  had  gone  abroad,  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  Athens  to 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  having  been  set  on  foot 
by  the  Alcmaeonidae,  —  <*a  family  who,"  he  adds,  '<had  hitherto 
been  more  distinguished  for  their  hatred  of  tyrannical  government 
than  even  Callias  son  of  Phaenippus,  who  alone  among  the  Athe- 
nians, during  the  temporary  expulsion  of  Pisistratus  from  the  city, 
had  ventured  to  become  a  purchaser  of  the  confiscated  property 
of  that  usurper.**  Compare  this  statement  with  the  historian's 
previous  account'  of  the  mode  in  which,  on  that  same  occasion, 

»  I.  146.  *  I.  71. :  conf.  126.  207.  i.  61. 
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Megacles,  chief  of  this  very  family  of  Alcmeeonidae,  had  been  the 
instrument  of  reestablishing  the  expelled  tyrant  in  his  despotic 
power  on  condition  of  his  espousing  the  daughter  of  his  renegade 
confederate ;  the  same  renegade  who  here  with  his  whole  race 
is  lauded  by  Herodotus  as  the  unflinching  friend  of  constitutional 
liberty. 

In  book  u.  103. 110.  Sesostris  is  described  as  having  conquered 
the  Scythians.  But  in  book  iv.  46w  the  same  Scythians  are  glorified, 
— in  the  time  of  Darius, — as  being  not  only  hitherto  unconquered, 
but  as  altogether  invincible. 

In  book  1.70.  Herodotus  mentions  a  bronze  cup,  sent  by  the  Spar- 
tans to  Croesus  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  having  been  inter- 
cepted and  seized  at  Samos  on  its  passage  to  Sardis,  just  about  the 
time  when  Croesus  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Cyrus.  In  iir. 
48.  he  describes  a  present  of  300  eunuchs,  sent  by  Periander  of 
Corinth  to  king  Alyattes  father  of  Croesus,  as  having  been  also  in- 
tercepted at  Samos  on  their  passage,  '*  about  the  same  time  when 
the  Spartan  cup  was  plundered  in  the  same  island.**  At  this  rate, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Croesus  must  have  coincided  with 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  his  father  and  predecessor  who  died 
fifteen  years  before. 

In  book  v.  40.  Auaxandrides  king  of  Sparta  is  said,  in  marrying 
two  wives, — ^the  first  married  being  childless, — to  have  committed 
**  an  act  very  contrary  to  Spartan  custom  and  feeling."  Yet  soon 
afterwards  (vi.  61.  sq.)  we  find  the  possession  of  two  wives  by 
king  Ariston  alluded  to  without  comment,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage ;  and  in  the  sequel  he  is  described,  also  without  censure  or 
remark,  as  marrying  a  third,  the  other  two  being  still  both  living, 
but  childless,  as  in  the  case  of  Anaxandrides. 


APPENDIX  K.     (Page  419.) 

ON  THE  MYTHICAL  DETAILS  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLiE. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  text  above  of  the  400  Thebans, 
also  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  formed  part  of  the  force  detained 
by  Leonidas  in  the  Pass ;  neither  their  presence  nor  their  perform- 
ances having  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  there  more  im- 
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mediately  at  issue.  It  has  however  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Grote  S  that  the  historian's  account  of  their  share  in  the  campaign 
of  Thermopylee  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  Herodotus  has 
been  successfully  attacked  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  They  are  re- 
presented by  the  historian  as  having  been  detained  by  Leonidas 
against  their  will  when  he  dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  army,  from  his 
knowledge  of  their  Persian  partisanship,  and  with  a  desire  to  put 
their  assumed  zeal  for  the  patriotic  cause  to  the  same  test  to  which 
his  own  men  and  the  Thespians  had  voluntarily  subjected  them* 
selves.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  improbabilities  were  here 
the  greatest :  that  Leonidas  should  have  been  influenced  by  any 
such  motive  to  keep  the  Thebans ;  or  that  the  Thebans,  aware  of 
his  reason,  and  of  the  fate  to  which  they  were  destined,  should  have 
tamely  acquiesced  in  his  orders.  A  body  of  Boeotian  men  at  arms, 
however  disaffected  to  the  national  cause,  were  assuredly  no  cow- 
ards ;  and  would  rather  have  fought  their  way  home  in  such  a  case 
even  through  a  line  of  Spartan  enemies,  than  have  quietly  remained 
to  be  butchered  by  Persian  friends.  But  even  had  they  remained, 
must  it  not  have  further  occurred  to  Leonidas  himself,  that  the 
natural  course  for  them  to  have  taken,  and  in  such  an  emergency  a 
perfectly  justifiable  course,  would  have  been, — the  moment  the 
action  commenced, — to  have  joined  the  Persians  in  their  assault 
on  the  Spartan  and  Thespian  troops  ?  The  result  however  is  de- 
scribed by  the  historian  as  different,  and  his  description  does  but 
accumulate  improbability  on  improbability.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  action,  when  the  Spartans  and  Thespians  were  nearly  all  slain, 
the  Thebans,  he  tells  us,  crossed  over  to  the  Persians,  begged  for 
quarter,  and  their  lives  were  spared.  Up  to  this  moment  however 
he  describes  them  as  having  fought,  like  their  countrymen,  against 
the  Persians.  If  so,  they  were  certainly  the  simplest  and  most  dis- 
interested body  of  traitors  to  a  national  cause  of  whom  record  has 
been  preserved.  But  although  they  fought,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them  were  killed,  as  well  because  no  mention  occurs  of 
their  bodies  in  the  sequel,  as  from  the  historian's  own  limitation  of 
their  loss  to  some  half-dozen  men  whom  the  Persians  slew  by  mis- 
take on  the  advance  of  the  phalanx  to  beg  for  quarter.  We  are 
thus  called  on  to  believe  that  of  three  battalions,  all  engaged  on  the 
same  narrow  spot  of  ground,  and  during  the  same  space  of  time> 
with  an  overwhelming  number  of  adversaries,  while  two  of  them 

»  Hist,  of  Gr.  voL  v.  p.  122. 
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had  been  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  the  third  escaped  without  any  loss 
whatever.    It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  strangely  improbable 
and  discordant  statements  with  each  other  or  with  historical  truth. 
Mr.  Grote,  while  deferring  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  in  re- 
gard to  the  presence  of  the  400  Thebans  in  the  Pass,  adopts  the 
tradition  of  Diodorus,  which  represents  Thebes  as  divided  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war  between  two  factions, —  one  favourable  to 
the  patriotic  cause,  the  other  to  Xerxes  ;  and  the  former  as  sending 
the  contingent  of  400  men  to  Thermopylae.^     But  he  overlooks 
the  further  statement  of  the  Sicilian  author  (perhaps  the  most 
probable  part  of  his  account),  that  the  same  Theban  force  was 
not  present  at  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Pass,  having  been  dis- 
missed with  the  other  Greeks  by  Leonidas.     Mr.  Grote  assumes 
further,  in  opposition  to  both   Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  400  for  the  national  cause  had  induced  them  voluntarily 
to  remain;  but  that  when  the  struggle  between  life  and  death  was 
brought  fairly  home  to  them,  they  lost  heart  and  submitted  to  the 
Persians.     Little  weight  can  in  any  case  attach  to  such  conjec- 
tural attempts  to  patch  up  the  anomalies  and  self-contradictions  of 
popular  Greek  tradition.     But  this  hypothesis,  even  judged  upon 
its  own  merits,  has  its  own  share  of  improbability.     It  is  certainly 
not  very  credible  that  a  body  of  warriors,  who  were  dastardly 
enough  to  betray  their  comrades  and  desert  to  the  enemy  at  the 
last  crisis  of  a  great  and  brilliant  action,  should,  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, when  free  to  return  home  with  the  main  body  of  the  national 
army,  have  had   desperation  enough  deliberately  to   prefer  the 
alternative  of  self-immolation.     But  the  story  of  the  two  parties  in 
Thebes,  one  for  the  Greeks  the  other  for  the  Medes,  each  so  strong 
and  independent  as  to  have  an  army  at  its  disposal,  is  itself  an  un- 
authenticated  legend,  of  which  no  trace  exists  but  in  the  apocryphal 
page  of  the  Sicilian  compiler.     The  Thebans  themselves  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who  introduces  them 
in  their  own  elaborate  apology  for  their  "  Medism/*  never  denying 
their  defection  to  have  been  general,  but  merely  excusing  it  on  the 
ground  of  coercion  by  the  dominant  oligarchy.    Had  there  been  in 
the  state  at  the  time  a  patriot  party  strong  and  zealous  enough  to 
send  400  hoplites  to  the  confederate  force  in  spite  of  that  oligar- 
chy, the  Theban  orator  at  Plataea  would  not  have  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  circumstance  in  his  harangue. 

»  p.  123. 
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The  authority  of  Herodotus  therefore  remains  good  as  to  the 
general  course  of  Boeotian  policy  during  the  war.  So  long  as  cen- 
tral Greece  remained  in  possession  of  the  national  forces,  the  The- 
bans,  ashamed  or  afraid  to  desert,  affected  cooperation,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sending  their  share  of  troops  to  defend  its  frontier.  But 
when  the  same  district  was  occupied  by  the  invaders,  the  Thebans 
at  once  joined  them.  The  only  sound  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  many  exaggerated  or  conflicting  stories  above  recapitulated 
relative  to  the  affair  of  Thermopylae,  and  from  others  that  might 
be  collected  from  standard  authors  of  every  period  of  antiquity, 
is :  that  all  or  most  of  the  detaib  transmitted  of  that  celebrated 
action,  beyond  the  substantial  fact  of  a  large  body  of  Spartans  and 
other  Greeks  having  perished  in  defence  of  the  Pass,  are, — ^like  the 
details  of  the  battle  of  ThyreaS  or  the  synchronism  of  the  battles 
of  Salamis  and  Himera,  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  ^ — no  better  than 
popular  fables.  In  addition  to  the  discrepancies  of  statement  above 
examined,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  account  given  by 
Diodorus*,  "  Plutarch,'*^  and  Justing  of  the  affair  of  Thermopylas 
differs  altogether  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According  to  them 
Leonidas  and  his  men  fell,  not  in  open  battle  in  the  Pass  itself, 
but  in  a  murderous  midnight  assault  on  the  Persian  camp.  Dio- 
dorus  again  limits  the  numbers  of  the  Greek  forlorn  hope, — va- 
riously rated  by  Herodotus  in  one  place  at  1000,  in  another  at  4000, 
— to  500;  300  Spartans  and  200  Thespians.  Pausanias^  while 
also  excluding  the  Thebans,  adds  80  Mycenians  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus knows  nothing ;  and  Justin  "^  (or  rather  Trogus)  limits  the 
exploit  to  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  alone.  It  has  been  customary 
with  modem  writers,  and  naturally  enough,  to  dismiss  these  later 
accounts  as  valueless,  compared  with  the  graver  authority  of  the 
"  Father  of  history."  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  they 
too  rested  on  older  more  nearly  contemporaneous  data ;  and  con- 
sidering how  improbable  and  self-contradictory  the  version  of  He- 
rodotus is  in  all  its  details,  his  prior  title  to  credit  becomes,  in  this 
particular  instance,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  defective. 

'  Supra,  p.  328. 

*  Herodot  vii.  166.,  ix.  100.  Diodorus  (xiii.  62.)  substitutes  Thcr- 
mopylsB  for  Salamis ! 

'  XI.  10.  ♦  Dc  Malig.  Her.  32.  *  Lib.  ii. 

*  X.  XX.  1.  "^  Loo.  cit. 
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APPENDIX  L.    (Page  422.) 

ON    THE   WALLS    OF    BABYLON. 

Mr.  Grote  however  (here  quoted,  loc.  sup.  cit.)  has  oo  difficulty 
in  accepting  in  its  integrity  the  account  of  Herodotus ;  and  vin- 
dicates his  belief  by  an  appeal   to  the  Chinese  wall,   which  he 
describes  as  "  1200  English  miles  in  length,  from  20  to  25  feet 
in  height,  and  wide  enough  for  six  horses  to  run  abreast.*'     The 
analogy  is  not  very  apparent  between  such  a  line  of  frontier  ram- 
part, averaging  about  22^  feet  of  cubic  dimensions,  and  two  city 
walls  each  337  feet  high,  60  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  75  feet 
broad.     The  grandeur  of  the  Chinese  work  consists  certainly  not 
so  much  in  its  own  bulk,  as  in  the  great  extent  of  the  frontier 
line  which  it  protected.     But  the  parallel  between  the  two  fails 
as  entirely  in  regard  to  bulk  as  to  general  character.     The  above 
figures  give  for  the  whole  of  the  outer  Babylonian  wall  an  amount 
of  gross  cubic  dimensions  more  than  double  that  of  the  whole 
Chinese  wall ;  and  taking  the  inner  line  of  Babylonian  wall  at 
little  more  than  one  half  the  size  of  the  outer  one,  the  dimensions 
of  the  two  together  would  be  from  three  to  four  times  those  of 
the  Chinese  structure.     Mr.  Grote,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his 
illustration,  remarks  that  the  Chinese  wall   "  contains  more  ma- 
terials than  all  the  buildings  of  the  British  empire  put  together.*' 
At  this  rate  the  walls   of  Babylon   must   have  contained   from 
three  to  four  times  as  much  masonry  as  all  the  buildings  of  the 
British  empire ;  —  a  consequence  which  certainly  does  not  tend 
to  increase  our  faith  in  the  numbers  of  Herodotus.     It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Grote  has  here  used  the  phrase  '*  British  em- 
pire "   inadvertently  for  British  islands.     Otherwise,   taking   the 
expression  in  the  literal  sense,  the  statement  it  affirms  may  be 
pronounced  still   more   wildly   extravagant   than   the   historian's 
account  of  the  Babylonian    fortification.      The  substitution   of 
**  islands  *'   for  '<  empire  "  would  diminish  the  exaggeration  of  the 
statement,  but  would  be  far  from  reducing  it  within  the  bounds 
of  credibility. 
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APPENDIX  M.     (Page  468.) 

ON    THE    HYPOTHESIS    THAT     THE     HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS     IS 

AN    UNFINISHED    WORK. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  blindness  to  the  higher 
principles  of  epic  composition  with  which  the  disciples  of  the 
Wolfian  school  of  criticism  continue  to  be  afflicted,  than  the  fact, 
that  several  very  able  modern  commentators  of  Herodotus  have 
pronounced  his  history  an  unfinished  work,  even  in  respect  to  its 
main  narrative ;  and  have  insisted  that  his  original  plan  comprised, 
or  ought  to  have  comprised^  a  further  sequel  of  events,  such  as 
would  have  been  destructive  of  that  unity  which  now  constitutes 
its  fundamental  excellence.'  Had  the  historian  continued  his 
subject  beyond  the  return  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  Pirseus,  as 
these  critics  have  suggested ;  had  he  undertaken  to  record  the 
transactions  narrated  by  Thucydides  in  his  introductory  chapter ; 
the  rise  of  fresh  heart-burnings  betwixt  Athens  and  Sparta ;  the 
insidious  attempts  of  the  latter  state  to  obstruct  the  measures  of 
the  Athenians  for  the  restoration  of  their  country  to  its  former 
prosperity  ;  and  the  fresh  naval  armaments  fitted  out  by  the  Con- 
federacy against  the  Persians,  —  we  should  have  been  embarked 
in  an  entirely  new  career  of  historical  adventures,  which  Hero- 
dotus would  assuredly  perceive  to  be  beyond  the  just  limits  of  his 
undertaking,  as  instinctively  as  Thucydides  has  recognised  in  them 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  only  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  this  doctrine  is  a 
passage  of  the  seventh  book  ^  in  which  the  historian  promises  to 
direct  the  reader's  attention  in  the  sequel  to  a  transaction  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  present  narrative;  but  of  which  transaction  no 
further  mention  is  made  in  the  existing  text.     A  more  reasonable 

*  There  is  no  obvious  reason,  says  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit  p.  269.), 
why  Herodotus  should  have  carried  down  the  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians  to  the  taking  of  Sestos,  without  mentioning  any  subse- 
quent event.  This  opinion  however,  strange  to  say,  he  contradicts  — - 
but  without  retracting  it,  in  a  note  to  the  same  page ;  where  the  taking 
of  Sestos  is  very  properly  characterbed  as  a  '*  distinctly  marked  epoch.** 
Conf.  Dahlmann,  Herodot.  in.  §  9.  p.  48.,  ix.  §  37.  p.  217. ;  Smith,  Diet. 
V.  Herodotus,  pp.  432.  434. 

«  viT.  213. 
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inference  would  be  that  Herodotus,  who  in  so  many  other  instances 
has  noticed  prospectively,  or  in  the  way  of  episode,  matters  extra- 
neous to  his  immediate  subject,  has  in  this  single  instance,  after 
promising  further  information  forgotten  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 


APPENDIX  N.     (Page  494.) 

ON    THE    AWARDS     OF    MARTIAL    ARISTIA     BY    THK    GREEK    CON- 
FEDERACY. 

The  principle  on  which  the  awards  of  Aristia,  or  preeminent 
valour,  were  bestowed  by  Herodotus,  or  by  Greek  public  opinion, 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  narrow  Spartan  principle  which 
dictated  the  useless  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  at  Thermopylae ; 
account  being  taken,  not  so  much  of  the  aggregate  excellence  of 
the  several  combatants,  as  of  the  degree  of  desperation  displayed 
in  the  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  foe.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations  before  Plataea^  to  the  close  of  the  battle, 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  not 
only  in  all  respects  blameless,  but  as  distinguished  by  brilliant 
courage  combined  with  strict  discipline.  During  the  retrograde 
movement  from  Gargaphia  to  Oeroe,  while  the  fortunes  of  Greece 
were  being  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  dogged  insubordination  of  a 
Spartan  chief  of  battalion  2,  the  Athenians  were  steadily  following 
out  the  combined  movement ;  their  share  in  the  execution  of  which 
was  peculiarly  hazardous,  exposing  them  to  the  much  dreaded 
assaults  of  the  Persian  horse,  the  only  very  efficient  portion  of  the 
enemy's  force ;  while  the  Spartan  niarch^  being  over  the  declivities 
of  Cithfleron,  was  free  from  that  annoyance.'  The  Athenians,  in 
the  battle  itself,  were  opposed  to  the  Thebans  and  other  Helleno- 
Persiau  troops,  an  enemy  more  than  five  times  their  own  number, 
and  in  themselves  unquestionably  far  more  formidable  than  the 
native  Persians,  the  tumultuous  barbarism  of  whose  attacks,  as 
described  by  Herodotus,  rendered  them  an  easy  conquest  to  any 
well  disciplined  body  of  Hellenic  warriors.  The  old  and  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Thebans  against  the  Athenians  insured,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  also  learn  from  the  historian,  a  determined  resistance 

'  See  especiftllj  ix.  20.  sqq.  «  ix.  53.  '  ix.  56. 
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on  the  part  of  the  former.^  Even  after  the  enemy  was  driven  from 
his  position  the  victory  remained  undecided,  as  Herodotus  pointedly 
telb  us,  until  secured  by  the  superior  conduct  of  the  Athenians  ; 
Spartan  ferocity  having  been  altogether  at  fault  in  its  efforts  to 
storm  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was  carried  at  once 
by  the  Attic  troops.^  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  not  only 
is  the  award  of  superior  valour  bestowed  on  Sparta,  but  the  same 
Amompharetus,  who  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  action  had 
risked  the  fortune  of  the  battle  by  an  act  of  mischievous  and  in- 
solent disobedience,  for  which  a  modem  lieutenant-colonel  might 
have  been  shot  or  cashiered, — because  he  happened  to  fall  fiercely 
fighting  in  the  subsequent  onslaught,  is  numbered  among  the  four 
warriors  to  whom  the  highest  honours  of  the  victory  were  awarded. 


APPENDIX  O.    (Page  511.) 

ON  THR  ATHENIAN  CHARGE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

Mr.  Grote'  supposes  the  object  of  this  rapid  charge  to  have  been, 
to  prevent,  by  an  instantaneous  attack,  the  disunion  and  distrac- 
tion which  the  partisans  of  Hippias  were  endeavouring  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  Whether  he  means  the 
citizens  left  behind  in  the  town,  or  the  citizen  soldiers  drawn  up  on 
the  field,  is  not  specified.  In  either  case  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how, 
after  the  attack  was  once  resolved  on,  the  difference  of  some  five 
or  ten  minutes  between  the  time  required  for  charging  a  mile  at  a 
run  and  that  required  for  the  same  advance  at  quick  march,  could 
have  appeared  to  Miltiades  so  pregnant  with  momentous  political 
consequences,  as  to  have  led  him  to  prefer  a  mode  of  assault  which, 
as  Mr.  Grote  further  assumes,  instead  of  securing  the  victory  in- 
volved serious  risk  of  defeat  That  Miltiades^  in  spite  of  his  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  state  of  factions  in  the  city,  was  in  no  hurry 
to  bring  on  the  action^  whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  ve- 
locity of  hb  attack,  is  evident  from  the  previous  statement  of  the 
historian :  that  after  the  other  Attic  generals  had  consented  to 
devolve  on  him  their  share  in  the  common  right  of  exercising  the 

*  fx.  G7.  *  Tx.  70.  '  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  474.  sqq. 
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supreme  command  each  in  turn  on  successive  days,  he  had,  in  order 
to  escape  all  risk  of  blame  at  home,  delayed  the  action  for  several 
days  until  his  own  proper  turn  came  round. 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  in  the  face  of  this  statement,  has  assumed  S 
for  behoof  of  his  own  theory,  that  Miltiades  fought  the  battle 
immediately  after  the  resolution  of  his  colleagues  to  waive  their 
privilege  in  his  favour.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  reconcile  Mr.  Grote's 
pointed  description^  of  Athens  <'as  one  and  indivisible'*  at  the 
epoch  of  this  battle,  **  instead  of  disunited,  and  torn  into  armed 
factions  as  she  had  been  forty  years  before,*'  with  his  subsequent 
hypothesis  that  the  same  battle  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  never 
fought,  through  the  machinations  of  the  Pisistratid  faction  in  the 
city  to  effect  an  armed  junction  with  the  Persian  force.' 


APPENDIX  P.     (Page  511.) 

ON  A  POINT  OF  GREEK  MILITARY  TACTICS. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  both  of  this  battle,  and  of  others 
fought  by  the  Greeks  during  their  flourishing  age,  that  the  Hellenic 
commanders  attached  greater  importance  to  the  strength  of  their 
flanks  than  to  that  of  their  centre,  and  had  little  notion  of  the  value 
of  the  opposite  system  of  bringing  the  main  attack  to  bear  on  the 
centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  best  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
wings,  and  the  critical  turn  of  the  action  depended  mainly  on  the 
efforts  of  the  two  lines  to  outflank  each  otber.^  This  was  the  de- 
fect of  the  Lacedaemonian  tactics,  which  when  met  by  the  improved 
system  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  involved  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  armies  by  those  generals.  The  great  battle  of  Mantinea 
is  pointedly  described  by  Xenophon  *  as  having  been  gained  by  the 
modern  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
was  also  formed  on  the  principle  of  concentrating  the  weight  of  the 
attack  on  a  particular  point  of  the  enemy *s  front ;  so  much  so  as 
to  have  been  somewhat  unwieldy,  and  hence  unable  to  withstand 
the  still  more  improved  science  of  the  Romans. 

»  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  IV.  p.  463.  *  p.  452.  '  p.  462.  475   sqq 

♦  Thucyd.  V.  71.  *  Hellen.  lib.  vn.  in  fine.       ' 
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The  Persians  seem  to  have  had  no  fixed  rule.  At  Marathon 
their  best  troops  were  posted  in  the  centre ;  at  Platsea  they  were 
on  the  flanks ;  a  change  dictated  perhaps  by  their  fatal  experience 
of  the  Greek  tactics  in  the  former  battle. 


APPENDIX  Q.     (Page  516.) 


PARALLEL    PHRASES    IN    HERODOTUS    AND    HOMER. 


HERODOTUa 

I.      14.  ov^iy    yup  /icyo  tpyov  av    avrov 
&\\o  kyiviTO, 

27.  at  yap  toZto  deoi  nouitreiav, 

45.  oh  av  fioi  .   .   .   acrioc»  aXXo  dtdy 
KOV  TIC    •    •    • 

87.  Toy  ^ArdXKufya  cTru-oXcd/icyov,  ei 
tI  ol  Ke\apt(rfxiyoy 

168.   KTiffaQ    ovK    dirufyriTOf    oXX*     vno 
OprfiKtay.  .  .   . 

188.  iroWai  Kopra  Afia^ai  TtrpaicvKXoi 
IjfiioyEiai. 

II.     22.  yipayoiy  <^evyov<rai  roy  x^i/iwva. 

104.  yofiaag  5c  wporrpoy  avroc  V  aicovaaQ 
&X\wy, 

138.  2cV2pca  ovpayofifiKea. 

III.      14.  eiri  yiipaoc  ohh^, 

,j  iaKpveiy  fity  Kpolffoy,  ^aicpvety  5c 
Heptriwy  rovg  naptiyrac  .  .  . 
ahr^  Tt  Kafiflvtr^  itreXdeJy 
dlicroy  .  .  . 

34.  Toy  irlfiaTt.  fiaXitrTa. 

36.  oXX*  ovTi  \aipu>y  .  .  . 


HOMER. 

II.  c.  303.,  fj.  444. ; 
Od.  r.92.,  x-408., 
alibi. 

Odyss.  V.  236.)  o.  536. 

II.  y,  164.  ;  Od.  a. 
347.,  X.  558. 

II.  a.  39. 

Od.  X.  323.,  v.  1 20., 
p.  293. ;  II.  f>.  25. 

11.01.189.266.324.; 
Od.  f.  72.,  c  241. 

II.  y.  3.  sqq. 

Od.  y.  93.,  5.  324, 
e.  491. 

Od.  c.  239. 

II.  X-  60.,  uf.  487.; 
Od.  o.  347.  alibi. 

Od.  a.  184. 


II.  p.  21.,  ir.  146. 
Od.  a.  93. 
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HISKODOTUS. 

III.     36.  ifJtol^e  iraTflpaac  Kvpoc ivtriXXero 
iroXXa  reXevwK. 


81.  ytinap^if  irorafif  *iKe\og, 

135*  Kal  Afia  cfToc  re  koi  tpyov  ciro/ee. 

Ti.     23.  fiitrOoc  ii  ol  Jjy  cipij/ievoc* 

66,  vtnip^    fiirroi    XP^^V    iiyaKvara 
kyiviTO  rovra. 

84.  (wp&repoy  irtceiv. 

130.  iroiSoc  rfjc  c/i^c  fiyfi<rrfip€Q, 

VII.     17.  OKCipov.  •  .  .  vircporav  row 'Apra- 
€a(ov. 


158.  owr«  ^j)  rcXwvoc  fiyfjirrtc  yiyoye. 

159.  i(  cc  /i^y*  o(/ifaf£ctev  6  IlcXoir/^ijc 

'Ayafiifxywy* 

VIII.        8.  Xeyerai  •  .  •  \p€vhi<n  iiceXa. 

IX.   100.  04/i>7   T€  iaivTaro  cc   to   arparo" 
wt^oy. 


HOMER. 

II.  e.  528.,  (.  252. 
179.,  p.  856.;  Od. 
y.  267.  alibi. 

II.  e.  88. 

II.  r.  242. 

II.  e.  524. 

Od.  X.  274. 

II.  t.  203. 

Od.  a.  368.,  S.  321. 

II.  /3.  20. ;  Od.  «. 
803.,  alibi:  conf. 
supra,  Vol.  I.  p. 
491. 

Od.  y.  280. 

IL  17.  125. 

Od.  r.  203. 

Frag.  Homeric  ap. 
^schin.  Tim.  ed. 
Reisk.  p.  141. 


To  which  may  be  added  the  Homeric  or  poetical  terms  (taaypia, 
III.  36.;  vpofipiioif  I.  32.,  iii.  40. ;  ^vax^ifiepoQf  iv.  28. 
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MISS  ACTON'S  MODERN  COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern  Cookory  in  all  it«  Branches,  redaced  to  a  Syitem  of  Kuy  Practice.  For  the  use  of 
Private  Families.  In  a  Series  of  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given 
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ADDISON.- THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  G.  Addison,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Sd  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved ;  with  4  Lithographic  and  3  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.l0s.6d.  cloth. 

AIKIN.-SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 
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Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selections  flrom  more 
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THE  ARTISAN  CLUB.— A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

I  in  its  Application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.    By  the  Artisan  Club. 

!  Edited  by  John  Bourns.  C.E.    New  Edition.    With  30  Steel  Plates  and  349  Wood  Engrav- 

ings.   4to.  27s.  cloth. 

BAILEY.- DISCOURSES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

R^ad  before  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institutions.    By  Samuel  Bailby,  Author  of 
Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,"  &c.    Svo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 
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BAILEY.— THE  THEORY  OF  REASONING. 

By  Samukl  Bailey,  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Pursuit  ot  Truth,"  &c.  9d  Edition.  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Miscellaneoos  Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive  Pieces  (including  several  now  first  pub- 
lished), and  Ahalya  Baee.  Uniform  with  the  New  Edition  of  Jamn  Montgowurn**  Poetical 
Worlu  i  with  Portrait  engraved  in  bne  by  H.  Robinson,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  Svo. 
21  s.  cloth ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

BAINES.—TIIE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  BAINES, 

UteM.P.  rortlie  Borough  of  Leeds.  By  bitSon,EDWAiio  Bainbs,  Author  or  "TheHitlonr 
of  th«  Cotton  liuofactore."    With  a  Portrait  engniTed  in  line  by  Oreatbach.    8vo.M.  cloth. 

BALFOUR.— SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

tram,  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Present  Century.  By  Claka  Lucas  BALroua,  Author  of 
"  Women  of  Scripture,"  "  Moral  Heroism,"  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  78.  cloth. 
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BATLDON'S  ART  OF  FALUINO  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  ot 
Valuations;    frith  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land-Ageuts,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.    New 
Edition ;  corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLACK.— A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  ou  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  ud 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black,  Practical  Brewer.  New  Edition^ 
with  cMisiderable  Additions.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLAINE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  l>escriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing^, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  A  new  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition  (1853),  corrected  to  the  present  tine ;  with  copious  Additions  and 
Improvements,  and  numerous  additional  Illustrations.  The  Hunting,  Racing,  and  all  rela- 
tive to  Horses  and  Horsemanship  revised  by  Harry  Hieovbr;  Shooting  and  Fishing  by 
Ephbmbra;  and  Coursiug  by  Mr.  A.  Graham.  With  upwards  of  fiOO  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
aOs.  half-bound. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  trom  the  most  aathen- 
tic  Writers ;  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  ftom  the  Bxode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections.  Imperial  Svo.  Sis.  6d.  half-bound  in 
morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.—THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Especially  formed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom  fibld* 
D.D.  F.S.A.    New  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine,  £2»  cloth. 

THE  REV.  BR.  BLOOMFIELB'S  ADDITIONAL  ANNOTATIONS 

on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT:  Being  a  Supplement  to  his  Edition  of  The  Greek  Tetta- 
mmt  with  Bngliah  Note;  in  2  vols.  Svo.  So  arranged  as  to  be  divisible  into  Two  Parts,  e«ch 
of  which  may  be  bound  up  with  the  Volume  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  which  it  refers.  Svo. 
1 5s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— COLLEGE d  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

With  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  formed  for  use  in 
Colleges  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloompibld,  D.D-  F.S.A.  New  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

BOURNE.— A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Illustrative  of  the  Scientific  Principles  upon  which  its  Operation  dependa,  and  the  Practical 
Details  of  its  Structure,  in  its  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways: 
with  vsrions  Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.,  Editor  of  the  Artisan 
Club's  *'  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine."    Sd  Edition,  corrected.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

BRANDE.—A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Cauyin.  A  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time.   Svo.  with  Woodcuts.  [In  tktpren. 
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BULL.— THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CniLBRENy 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyaicians ; 
formerly  Fliysician-Accoucheur  to  the  Finabnry  Midwifery  Institution,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery and  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
enlarged.    Fop.  8vo.  58.  cloth. 

BULL.-'niNTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room  : 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.  ByTuoMAS  Bull,  M.D.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.Svo. 
68.  cloth. 

BUNSEN.—HIPPOLYTUS  AND  HIS  AGE; 

or,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Commodus  and  Alexander  Seveins. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  J.  Bemaysii  Bonnensis  Epistola  Critica  ad  Bunsenium.  By 
C.  C.  J.  BuNSBN,  D.C.L.    S  vols,  post  8vo.  {Nearly  ready, 

BUNSEK— EGYPT S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsbn,  D.C.L.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Erq.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  containing  the  First  Book,  or  Sources 
and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History :  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and 
a  complete  List  of  Hieroglyphical  Signs ;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities,  embracing  the  com- 
plete Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  ^gyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  &c. ;  and  Plates 
representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.    With  many  Illustrations.    8vo.  aSs.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLERS  SKETCH  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  carefully  revised 
throughout,  with  such  Alterations  introduced  as  continually  progpressive  Discoveries  and  the 
latest  Information  have  rendered  necessary.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
BuTLBR,  Rector  of  Langar.    Bvo.  9s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  GENERAL  ATLAS   OF  MODERN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ;  comprising  Fifty-one  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  complete  Indices. 
New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved,  enlarge,  and  greatly  improved;  with  Corrections 
ftrom  the  most  authentic  sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butler.  Royal  4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

KThe  Modem  Atlas.    28  full-coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  12s.  half-bound, 
separately  j  ,^^  Ancient  Atlas.    23  full-  coloured  Maps.    Royal  Bvo.  12s.  half-bound. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER: 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp 
Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 15th  Edition,  with  Supplements,  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout :  With  the 
Statutes  of  the  last  Session  and  Legal  Decisions,  to  Michaelmas  Term,  14  and  15  Victoria. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  IN  1850  AND  1851 ; 

Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  With  Descriptions  in  detail  of  the  best  modes  of  Husbandry 
practised  in  nearly  every  County  of  England.  By  Jambs  Cairo,  of  Baldoon,  Agricoltoral 
Commissioner  of  The  Times  f  Author  of  *<  High  Farming  under  Liberal  Covenants."  Bvo. 
148.  cloth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES  OF  MANKIND; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  Distinctive  Characters  of  the  principal  Races  of  Men.  By  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Examiner  in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  Being  Dr.  Carpenter's  Article  on  the  Varieties  of 
Mankind,  reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Addkions,  ftom  "  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.*'    PostSvo.  {In pr^aratiom^ 
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CATLOW.— POPULAR  CONCHOLOGT ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  amnged :  being  an  Introdaction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology : 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Aonbs  Catlow.  With 
113  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

The  Vision  of  Hell.  Translated  in  the  Original  Ternary  Rhyme.  ByC.  fi.  Caylbt,  B.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

CECIL.— THE  STUD  FARM; 

Or,  Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders 
of  Race  Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cbcil.  With  Frontispiece;  uniform  with  HsrryUieOTer'sProe^iea/iromiaiMA^.  Fcp.  8to. 
Ss.  half'bound. 

ClIESNEY.—THE  EXPEDITION  FOR  THE  SURVEY  OF  THE 

RIVERS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Ooyemoaent, 
in  the  Years  1835, 1836,  and  1837.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Chbsnbt,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  nnmeroos 
Plates  and  Woodcuts,  68s.  cloth.— Also,  an  Atlas  of  Thirteen  Charts  of  the  Expedition, 
price  itf' I.  lis.  6d.  in  case. 

*»*  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.  embellished  with  Ninety-seven 
Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  flrom  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  Officers 
employed  in  the  Surveys. 

CLISSOLD.—TIIE  SPIRITUAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  APOCA- 

LYP3B,  as  derived  firoro  the  Writings  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg ;  illustrated  and  con- 
flrmed  by  Ancient  and  Modem  Authorities.  By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  M.  A.,  formerly 
of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford.    4  vols.  8vo.  Two  Guineas,  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND   EOWSON.—THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL ;  Comprising  a  complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 
Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNTBBARB,  M.A.  Iste  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  With  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from  Original  Drawings  made  on  the 
spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett;  snd  numerous  Msps,  Charts,  Woodcuts  of  Coins,  &c.  The  First 
Volume ;  with  Eighteen  Engravings  on  Steel,  Nine  Maps  and  Plans,  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   4to.  28s.  cloth.    Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  9s.  boards. 

*»*  To  form  Two  Volumes,  in  course  of  publication  in  about  Twenty  Parts,  price  3s.  each ;  of 

which  Seventeen  are  now  ready. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  \7n.  clotb. 

COPLAND.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Natmrv  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structarea» 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life;  with  numerous  approved  Formubeof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jambs  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  Sec,  6ec.  Vols.  I.  and  1 1. 
8vo.  4i3p  cloth ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XV.  4s  6d.  each,  sewed. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY- BOOK. 

By  Miss  Julia  Cobnbr,  Author  of  "  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,*'  &c.  With  Two 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 
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COX.— PROTESTANTISM  AND  ROMANISM  CONTRASTED  BT 

the  ACKNOWLEDGED  and  AUTHENTIC  TEACHING  of  EACH  RELIGION.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Edmdnd  Cox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  All  Souls*  Colle^re,  Oxford ;  Vicar  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopgrate,  London.    3  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

CRESY.—AN  ENCrCLOPJEDIA    OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERTNG, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  In  One  very 
larfi^e  Volume,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  Three  Thousand  Enfl^ravinfi^  on  Wood,  explanatory 
of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Civil  Engineer.    8vo.  d!Z.  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  CRICKET-FIELB :    OR,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 

of  the  GAME.  Illustrated  with  Diafprams,  and  enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Author 
of  *'  Principles  of  Scientific  Battinip,"  &c.  With  Two  Eugravingrs  on  Steel ;  uniform  with 
Harry  Hieovfr^t  Hunting- Field,    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

DALE.— THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAFLAIN, 

in  Two  Parts:  The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dalb,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Sd  Edition. 
Post  4to.  91s.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  Sis.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  itf2. 10s.  morocco. 

J  Thk  Family  Chaplain,  price  !3s.  cloth. 
Separately  |  7„g  Domestic  Liturgy,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

DAVIS,— CHINA  DURING  THE  WAR  AND  SINCE  THE  PEACE. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  late  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  China;  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Colony  of  Hong  Koug.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. [In  thepreu, 

DELABECIIE,—TIIE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

By  Sir  IIbnrtT.  Dblabrciib,  F.RS.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    Svo.  ISs.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWAIjL, 

DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.     By  Sir  Hbnrt  T.  Dblabkchb,  F.R.S.,  Director- 
General   of  the  Geological   Survey  of  the   United   Kingdom.      Published  by  Order  of 
I  the  Lords  Commissioners  bf  H.M.  Treasury.   8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  13  large  Pates, 

14s.  cloth. 

i 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.— A  TREATISE  ON 

!  ELECTRICITY;  its  Theory  and    Practical  Application.     By  A.    I>b   la  Rivb,    of  the 

I  Academy  of  Geneva.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    3  vols.  8vo. 

[Nearly  reedy, 

DENNTSTOUN— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO  / 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCZXX.  By 
James  Dbnnistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-similea,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  4^3. 8s.  cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  "Some 
rassagei«  firom  Modem  Histor>-,'*  and  "  Letters  on  Happines.*."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
ISmo.  S-*.  6d.  cloth. 
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EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS     FOR     A     HISTORY     OF     OIL 

PAINTING.  Br  Charlbi  Lock  Eastlakb,  Esq.  P.R.A,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commistion  for  Promoting;:  the  Fine  Arta  in  connexion  with  the  reboildint:  oi  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  &c.    8vo.  16a.  cloth. 

*»*  Vol.  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting:,  Sm  j^eparing  for  publication, 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORBANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
English  Texts ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

THE    ENGLISHMAN'S    HEBREW    ANB     CHALBEE    CON- 

CORDANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.  jfirs.  13s.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  ^A,  Us.  6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON: 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishingfor  Salmon :  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habits  described,  and  the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It 
explained.  Usefully  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Ephbmbra,  Author  of  **  A  Hand-Book  of  Angling  ;**  assisted  by  Andrew 
YouNo,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  coloured  Plates,  14s.  cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fishing,  Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephbmbra,  of  "  Bell'a  Life  in 
Loudon."    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA: 

including  Excursions  northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  southwards  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Adolph  Erman.  Translated  by  W.  D.  Coolky,  Esq.  Author  of 
**  The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  \**    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Map,  Sla.  6d.  cloth. 

FORBES.— BAIIOMEY  ANB  THE  BAHOMANS: 

Being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital, 
in  the  Years  1849  and  1850.  By  Frkdkricr  E.  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S. ;  Au- 
thor of  '*  Five  Years  in  China,**  and  "  Six  Months  in  the  African  Blockade.**  With  10  Plates, 
tinted  in  Colours,  and  3  Wood  Engraving;*.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  2l8.  cloth. 

FORESTER  ANB  BIBBULPIFS  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  among  the  Fjeldsand  Fjords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  ByTuoMAs  Forbstbr,  Esq.  With  Extracts  firom  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BiDDULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Piatea 
f^om  Drawings  made  on  the  spot.    8vo.  188.  cloth. 

FOSS.—THE  JUBGES  OF  ENGLANB : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Vols.  1.  II.  HI.  and  IV.    8vo.  56s.  cloth. 


FRANCIS,— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND; 

its  Times  and  Traditions.    By  John  Francis.    Third  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8to.  2ls.  cloth. 
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FRANCIS.— A  niSTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RAILWAY; 

Its  social  Relations  and  Revelations.    By  John  Feancib.    3  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES  AND  CH.iRACTERS  OF  THE  STOCK 

EXCHANGE.    By  John  Francis.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLD- 

SMITH.  lUnstrated  by  Wood  Engravini^,  from  Desig^ns  by  Members  at  the  Etching  Club. 
With  a  Biog^phical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cornby,  Esq. 
Uniform  with  ThomunC*  Seato/it  illustrated  by  the  Btching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
One  Gainea,  cloth  ;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  £\.  16a. 

GOSSE,—A  NATURALISTS  SOJOURN  IN  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  GossB,  E«q.,  Author  of  ''The  Birds  of  Jamaica/*  "  Popular  British  Ornithology/' 
&c.    With  coloured  Plates.    Post  8to.  Hs.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

Explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  clotb. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL  SCHETCHES, 

Illustrating  some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs,  from  a.d.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,S46.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Hampobn  Gurnbt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Mary-le-bone.    Fcp.  8vo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

G  WILT.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Josbph  Gwilt.  Illustrated  with  more  than 
One  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  trom  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Second  Edition,  with  a 
Supplemental  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  comprising  upwards 
of  Eighty  additional  Woodcuts.    8vo.  52s.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  SUbility  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture; Addenda  to  the  GloMary;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work:  with  upwards  of 
Eighty  Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SIDNEY  HALVS  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OP  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (size  20  in.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  care- 
fully  coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Maps,  with  their 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throug-hout  from  the  best  and 
mMt  recent  Authorities ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many  of  the  Maps  re-drawn 
and  re-engraved.    Colombier  4to.  j£'3.  5s.  half-tM>und  in  russia. 

HARRISON-- ON   THE   RISE,   PROGRESS,   AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Harbison,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  8a.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRY  HIEOFER.—THE  HUNTING-FIELD. 

By  Harry  Hibovbr,  Author  of  "Stable-Talk  and  Table-Talk;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen."  With  Two  Plates— One  representing  TfteiZi^Af  5or/;  the  other.  The  Wrong  Sort, 
Fcp.  8vo.  58.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  Harry  Hibovbr,  Author  of  "Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or.  Spectacles  for  Young 
Sportsmen."  With  9  Pbtes— One  representing  Going  like  fVurkmen;  the  other,  doing  likt 
Slufft.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half- bound. 
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HARRY  IHEOrER^'-THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES 

AND  PRACTICAL  MEN:  Beiof  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  ot  a  Hone  for  use  more  than 
fur  show.  By  Ha rrt  Hi  botbr,  Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk."  Mr ith  Two  Hates 
— One  representini^  A  prettg  good  tort  for  mott  purpo$et  i  the  other, '  Bantktr  *  a  ftod  aorf  for 
anjf  purpose.    Fcp.  8vo.  5«.  half-bound. 

HARRY  IIIEOVER.—THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD; 

Or,  Tractical  Hints  on  the  Minaj^emeut  of  the  Stable.  By  Haret  Hibotbr,  Author  of 
"  SUble-Talk  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  SpecUclei  for  Young  SporUmen."  Second  Edition ;  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  hia  favourite  Uorae  Harlequin.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HAltRY  HIEOVER,— STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hibotbr.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  348.  cloth* 

HAJFKER.— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shoottnj;.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawkbr.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  eiilaric^ed,  and  improved;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuta  by  Adlardand 
Branston,  from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.    8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

HAYDN'S  BOOK  OP  DIGNITIES: 

Containing  ROLl^  OF  TUt:  OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  Ovil, 
Eccle8ta^tic81,  Judirinl,  Military,  Naval,  aud  Municipal,  fh>m  the  EARLIESI'  PERIODS  to 
the  PKESl2;NTTIMK;  Compiled  chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public  Officea.  Together 
with  the  SoverigTis  of  Eun)i»e,  from  the  foundation  of  their  respective  States;  the  Peerage 
and  Nobility  of  Grest  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved 
and  contiiiupd,  of  UKATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Joseph  Haydn,  CompUer  of 
**The  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  other  Works.    8vo.  35s.  half-bound. 

"  It  i<  difflcalt  to  r^tcKerite  th^  u^pfUne**  of  a  cmnpilatUm  like  thii.  To  »li  pntlic  and  olllcial  mm,  and  to  oUieta 
engaged  m  Tarioiu  brandies  of  liist*  ncAl  rrkcarch,  it  wUl  b«  a  book  of  constant  remcnoe."  Moaaiuiv  Poax 

"  Th«  Boot  of  DignitUt  will  b«xoine  a  neccwarj  volnme  in  all  pnblic  offlcet,  and  will  bo  foond  in  moat  libr*yic«  a 
▼alvable  book  or  reft  renrt,  in  afford  tug  information  of  a  kind  not  eUowLere  coUected  together,  while  it  may  b«  relied  oo 
as  rroaat  and  authentic."  LrrsmAKT  Oasxttb. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbbschbl,  Bart.  &c.  &c.  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
f^ravings.    8vo.  IBs.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  hywy6s,  «  Manners  make  the  man.'*  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLANIfS  MEMOIRS. 

Menioirs  of  the  Whi^  Party  durin)^  my  Time.  By  Hbnry  Richard  Lord  Holulnd. 
K(iite<i  by  bis  Son,  Hb.nry  Edward  Lord  Holland.    Vol.  I.     Post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  By  Hbnry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Comprisinii:  Anecdotes,  mnd  an 
Account  of  Luch  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have  fallen  within 
his  I/)ril8l)i[)N  observation.  E^lited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland  ;  with 
F»c-siiui!e.    Second  EiUtion.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HO LLAXD.- CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Hknry  HoLi.ANn,  M.l).,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy«icisna;  Pby- 
sicinn  Kxtraorduiary  to  the  Queen  ;  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Hif^hness  Prince 
Albert,    bvo. 

HOOK.- THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.    By  Walter  Parquhar 
HooR,  1)  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  ot  Lincoln,  aud  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qnc»n 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s  cloth.  ^ucen. 
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HOOKER.— KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popalar  Oaide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  jACKsof> 
HooKBR,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  ftcc.  &c.  Director.  New  Edition.  16mo.  with  numerous 
Wood  Rnjpravinir**  <M*  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.—THE  BRITISH  FLORA ; 

Comprising:  the  Phsnog^amous  or  Flowering  Plants,  snd  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  nnmeroos  Fi^ares  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous 
Plants, the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferna.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HooKRa,  P.R.A. 
and  L.S.  &c.,  and  O.  A.  Walkbe-Arnott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed- ;  Regains  l*roressor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  l2mo.  with  13  Plates,  Us.  cloth  t  or  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

HORNE.—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  CRITICAL   STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLT  SCRIPTURI^S.  By  Thoma  Hart^kll  Hornb,  B.D. 
of  St.  John's  Colleg^e,  Cambrid^;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  ::^t.  Edmund  the  King: 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  •,  with  numerous  Uaps  and  Facsimiles  of  Biblical  Manuscripts. 
6  vols.  8vo.  63s.  cloth ;  or  ^6,  bound  in  calf. 

HORNE.—A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwbll  Hornb,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  Colleg^e,  Cam' 
bridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enUrged.  13mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

IIOWITT.—THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mart  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolon,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  l6mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuite  of  Children  in  the  Countryt  Edited  by  William  Howitt.  New 
Edition;  with 40  Woodcute.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  doth* 

HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised ;  with  Engravings  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  Williams  i  uniform  with  Vi$iU  to  Remarkable  Plae<$,    Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

IIOJTITT.-^riSITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition }  with 40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  Bvo. 
2ls.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
2!s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE  EXECUTORS  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  I^.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of*'  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,"  and  "  The  Parent's  Hand-book."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HUDSON— PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestecy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useAil  information, 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  These  Two  works  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  7s.  cloth. 
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IIUHIBOLDT.— ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  DiflTerentLaDds  and  Different  CI inifttet;  with  Scientific  Elacidatkms.  ByALKXANDCiiVoiff 
HiTMBOLDT.  Translated,  witb  the  Author*8  sanction  and  cooperation,  and  at  his  expreaa 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.    New  Edition.    16mo.  6s.  cloth:  or  in  3  YOla.  Ss.  6d.  BBch,  doth; 
lialf>a-CrowD  each,  sewed. 

BARON  JIUMBOLBTS  COSMOS; 

Or.  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Aatbor**  sanctiOB 
and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express  desire,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lietatenant-GolODri 
Edward  Sabinb,  R.A.  V.P.snd Tress.  R.S.  VoH.  I.  and  II.  l6mo.  Half>a-Crown each, sewed  • 
Ss.  6d.  each,  cloth:  or  in  post  8vo.  I2s.  each,  cloth.— Vol.  1 II.  Part  I.  post  8to.  6s.  doth :  or  in 
]6mo.  sewed;  Ss.  6d.  cloth:  Part  11.  post  8vo.  78  cloth;  and  in  16mo.  Sa.  sewed,  or  48. 
cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS  dt  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE; 

A  Claaiified  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Pssssj^es  in 
8hak9i)eare*s  Plays  and  Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  chsracteristic 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very  msashre  carved 
and  pierced  covers  containing  in  deep  relief  a  medallion  Head  and  Cypher.  The  lUami- 
nations  and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Square  post 
8to.  One  Guinea. 

IIRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENBS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Containing  St.  Benedict  and  the  Early  Benedictioea  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders ;  the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Gennany ;  the 
Reformed  Benedictines;  early  Royal  Saints  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Order;  the 
Augustines ;  Orders  derived  from  the  Augustine  Rule ;  the  Mendicant  Orders ;  the  Jesuits  • 
and  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary.  Forming  the  Sbcond  Sbbibs  of  Smered  and 
Legendary  Art,  With  Eleven  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  84  Woodcuta.  Square  arown  8to. 
388.  cloth. 

MRS,  JAJfUSOy^S  SACRED  jiND  LEGENLART  ART; 

Or,  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  First  Sbribs.  Containing  Legends  of  the  Ang^ela 
and  Archangels  ;  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  the  Msgds- 
lene ;  the  Patron  Saints ;  the  Virgin  Patronesses ;  the  Martyrs ;  the  Bishops ;  the  Hermits'* 
snd  the  Warrior-Saints  of  Cliristendom.  Second  Edition,  printed  in  One  Volarae  for 
the  convenience  of  Students  and  Travellers;  with  numerous  Woodcuta,  sad  Sixteen 
Etchings  by  the  Author.    Square  crown  8vo.  ass.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENBS  OF  THE  MABONNA, 

As  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming  the  Third  and  concluding  Sbribs  of  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jambson,  Author  of  "Characteristics  of  Women,"  9tc.  With 
Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  Engravings  on  Wood.    Square  crown  8vo.  [In  the  pre*e. 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIB  UTIONS  TO  THE  EBINB  UR  GH  REVIEW. 

By  Francis  Jbffrby,  late  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition.    S  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Hkbbr  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Crarlks  Paqb 
Eden,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  Ten  Volumes,  Vols.  II.  to  IX.  8vo.  price  Hsif-s. 
Guinea  each. 

*»*  The  First  Volume  (/a#f  in  order  of  pMW/ca«oa)  will  contain  Bishop  Heber^s  Liffe  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the  Editor.— Vol.  X.  is  ta  the  press, 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR.— REDWINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

in  LENT :  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jerbmt  Taylor.  By  the  Author'of  *<  Amv 
Herbert,"  "The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,"  &C.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth.  '  ^ 
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JOHNSTON.— A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming^  a  complete  General  Gazetteer  of 
the  World.  By  Alkxander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S  F.G.S. ;  Geographer  at 
lMinburg:h  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Author  of  "  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Nataral  Phaeno- 
niena."  In  One  Volume  of  1,440  pages;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Names 
of  Places.    8vo.  36s.  cloth ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  nissia,  with  flexible  back,  price  41s. 

KEMBLE.—THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND : 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kemblb,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.  aSs.  cloth. 

KIR  BY  d  SPENCE.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barharo;  and  W. 
S PENCE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

LAING.— NOTES  ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  STATE 

of  DENMARK  and  the  DUCHIES  of  HOLSTEIN  and  SLF^WICK.  By  Samuel  Laino, 
Esq.,  Author  of  "  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,"  *'  A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  **  Notes  of  a 
Traveller,"  &c    8vo.  [In  the  press, 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 

STATE  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1848  and  1849:  being  the  Second  Series  of 
'*  Notes  of  a  Traveller."  By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,"  the  Translation  of  "  The  Heimskringla,"  and  of  "  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  &c."    Syo,  14s.  doth. 

LARDNER.—THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  d  LONDON  IN  IHbl, 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  Laronbr,  Michel  Chevalier,  John  LEMOiNNB,and  Hector  Berlioz. 
8vo.  INearljf  readp, 

LATHAM.— ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine  i  comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen ;  and  late  Physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  lamo.  16«.  cloth. 

LEE— ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY i 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Comprising 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts 
of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.—THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON;  comprising  the  IMPROVISATRICB,  the  VENETIAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition,  uniform  with 
Moore's  Songs,  Ballads,  ofid  Sacred  Songs/  with  3  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  3  vols. 
l6mo.  10s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  31s. 

LETTERS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  Authoress  of  "  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,"  "  Twelve  Years  Ago,  a  Tale," 
**  Some  Passages  from  Modem  History,"  and  "Discipline."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Lady,  Authoress  of  **  Letters  on  Happiness,"  "Twelve  Years  Ago,"  *•  Discipline,"  <uid 
**  ^ome  Passages  firom  Modern  History.'*    8d  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  6i.  cloth. 
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LARDNEKS  CABINET  CTCLOPJEDIA. 

The  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  of  History,  Bioj^^pby,  Literature,  the  Arta  and  Sciences,  Natural 
History,  and  Manafactnres.  Comprisinfif  a  Series  of  Orii^nal  Works  by  Sir  John  Hkrschbl, 
Sir  Jambs  MACKINTOSH,  Robert  Sodthbt,SirDatidBrbwstbr,  Thomas  Kbiohtlby, 
John  Forster,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moorb,  Bisbop  Thirlwall,  tbe  ReT.  G.  R. 
Glbio,  J.  C.  L.  De  Sismondi,  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S,  and  otber  eminent  Writers. 
13S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  witb  Vignette  Titles,  price  Nineteen  Guineas,  clotb.— Tbe  works  sepa- 
rately, in  SeU  or  Series,  price  Tbree  SbiUinffs  and  Sixpence  eacb  Volame. 


The  complete  Series  comprises  the  following  Works  9 — 


1. 
9. 
S. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


vol.     Ss.  6d. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
IS. 

IS. 
14. 
15. 

10. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

90. 

91. 

99. 

9S. 
94. 
95. 

96. 
97. 
98. 

39. 

SO. 
SI. 
39. 
33. 


Bell's  History  of  Russia. S  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Beirs  Lives  of  Britisb  PoeU . .  9  vols.   78. 

Brewster's  Optics 1  vol.    Ss.  6d. 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  3  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

Crowe's  History  of  France  ..3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

De  Horg^  on  Frobabilities . .  1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

DeSismondi*s  llistoiy  of  the 
Italian  Republics I 

DeSismondi's  FailoftbeRoraan 

Empire 9  vols.   7s. 

Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

Donovan's  Domestic  Economy  9  vols.    7s. 

Dunham's  Spain  &  Foitn^   6  vols.  17s.  6d. 

Donham'sHistory  of  Denmark, 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

Dnnbaui's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

Dunham's  Germanic  Empire  3  vols.  10s.  Oil. 

Dunham's  Europe  dorln/c  the 

Middle  Ajres 4  vols.  14s. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists  9  vols.    7s. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 
ters of  Great  Britain 1vol.     Ss.  6d. 

Fergus's  History  of  the  United 
Stutes 9  vols.   7s. 

Fosbroke's  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities 9  vols.    7s. 

Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  6  vols.  178.  6d. 

Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Mili- 
tary Commanders   3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 
therlands    1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

Henslow's  Botany   1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

Herschers  Astronomy   1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

Herschel's  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy 1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

History  of  Rome 9  vols.   7s. 

History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.     3s.  6d. 

Holland's    Manufactures     in 
MeUl   3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

James'sU  ves  of  ForeignStates- 

men 5  vols.  17i!t.  6d. 

Kater&Lardner's  Mechanics  I  vol.     3s.6d. 

KeiflThUey's  Outlines  of  Hist.    I  vol.      Ss.  6d. 

Lardner's  Arithmetic 1  vol.     Ss.  6d. 

Lardner's  Geometry   1  vol.      Ss.  6d . 


Ss.  M. 


Ss.  6d. 


7«. 


34.  Lardner  on  Heat 1  voL 

35.  Lardner'a    HydrosUtics   and 

Pneumatics 1  vol. 

88.  LardnerSE  Walker's  Electricity 

and  Mai^etism 9  vols. 

37.  Mackintosh,      Forster,     and 

Conrtenay's  Lives  of  British 

SUtesmen 7  vols.  948.  6d. 

38.  Mackinto«h.  Wallace,  &  Bell's 

History  of  Enf^land 10  vola.  35s. 

39.  .Montgomery    and     Shelley's 

Eminent   Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portng^uese  Authors S  vols.  lOs.  6d.  \ 

40.  Moore's  History  of  Ireland.. 4  vols.  14s.        j 

41.  Nicolas'sChronolojfy  of  Hist.  1  vol.      -     -  -  ' 
49.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geoloj^yt  9  vola. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy i  voL 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Mana« 

facture  of  Silk 1vol. 

45.  Porter's      Manufactures      of 

Porcelain  and  Glass 1  vol. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lswyers . . . .  l  vol. 
47   Scott's  History  of  Scotland . .  9  vols. 

48.  Shelley's   Lives   of   Eminent 

French  Authors 9  vols. 

49.  Shuckard  &  Swaioson's  Insects,  1  voL  3a.  6d. 

50.  Southey's  Lives  of  British  Ad- 

mirals  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

51.  Stebbiufc's  Church  History  . .  9  vols.    7s. 
59.  Stebbing's  History  of  ths  Re* 

formation  9  vols. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Na* 

tural  History i  vol. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  & 

Classification  of  Animals  . .  1  voK 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  &  Instincts 

of  Animals 1  vol. 

56.  Swainson's  Birds 9  vols. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  Ace.  9  vols. 

58.  Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  aESbell-fiah,l  voL 

60.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 

geries   1  vol. 

61.  Swainson's    Taxidermy    and 

Bibliography 1  vol. 

69.  Tbiriwall's  Historv  of  Greece,  8  vols. 


8a.  6d. 
7s. 

8s.  6d. 

Ss.  M. 

Ss.  6d. 
8s.  6d. 
7s. 

7s. 


I 


fs. 

8s.  0d. 

Ss.6d. 

Ss.6d. 
7s. 
7s. 

88.  6d. 
9m  6d. 

88.  6d. 

88.  6d. 
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LINBLEY.— INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  LiNDLBY,  Pta.D.  F.KS.  L.9.  Sec.  lYofessor  of  Botany  in  University  Colleffe,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  3  toIs.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and 
namerous  Woodcuts.  34s.  cloth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR  NAVIGATION  AND  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

LAWS  considered  with  a  view  to  their  general  Revision  and  Consolidation ;  also,  an  Inquiry 
into  the  principal  Maritime  Institutions.    By  W.  S.  Lindsay.    6vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINWOOD.—ANTUOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  losibos  poeticis  diversomm  Oxoniensiuro  Gnecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Ciirante  Guliblmo  Limwood,  M.A.  iBdis  Christi  Alnmmo.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LITTON— THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST, 

In  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry  i  With  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the 
Subject  between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A., 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Stockton  Heath ;  and  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  6vo. 
168.  cloth. 

i  *'  Thia  Tolnme  la  written  in  particular  refrmce  to  the  coetroTcraf  on  the  aahirel  naitrd  in  the  tiUe-pAfr«.  which  exiata' 
between  Romaniatsand  Proteal«nta....Thc  antai|oni»m  of  Rome  is  uplield  by  men  of  Iraming.  and  it  reciuirea  to  b«  met 
bjr  men  similarly  qnalifled.  As  aid  towards  attaininic  aach  qaalification ,  Mr.  Litton's  work  will  be  fuund  of  creat  use : 
coataininc,  aa  it  doea,  the  tMnltofmach  raararch,  and  the  fruits  of  wisdom,  pirty,  and  ramestnrsa.  It  will  be  foona 
•like  pmfttable  to  him  who  lias  not  the  opportunity  to  inquire  rztensively — ^to  »ttch  a  one  it  will  spaiv  murh  trouble— 
and  to  him  who  has  searched  widely  and  tnought  profottii'*ly;  this  Tolume,  presenting  to  such  an  inquirer  and  thinker  n 
wtrld  of  rahaahla  matter,  will  refVcsh  his  memory  and  lend  vigour  to  hia  thoughta."  Cbobck  AkD  bTAT>  Oassttb. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Chablbs  Lorimbr.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON-  THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR : 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  a 
Ganten  in  each  Month  :  with  pluin  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;  and  a 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  ii\jurious  to 
Gardens.    Hj  Mrs.  Loudon.    16mo.with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  *'  Gardening  (br 
Ladies,"  &c.    New  Edition ;  with  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  SELF.INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiff's,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  Planning  and 
Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Examples 
shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Mr.  London,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOFACDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  ot  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardening :  including  all  the  latest  improvements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State :  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  British  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Louooif .    8vo.  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

being  the  Jrboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  nae  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foreaters.  With  about 
2,000  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  ^^.  10s.  cloth. 
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LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  AGRICULTURE: 

ComprisiD}^  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-oat,  Improrement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Caltivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture:  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  Hiatory 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestiona  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engraving  on 
Wood.    8V0.  £2. 10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPjEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  (nto.  Great  Britain ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figurea,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  r«Mler,  to  diacover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  CHiaracters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1 853,  by  M  rs.  Lo  u  oo  n  .  {In  the  preas. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  containing  numerous  Designs, from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultoral 
Buildings ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up.  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Gaiden  Scenery  >  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  lira. 
LouooN.    With  more  than  3,000  Engravings  on  Wood.     8to.  £Z,  Ss.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  IIORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

Or,  Cktalogae  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout :  With  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ;  aaaiated  by 
W.  H.  BAXTsa,  and  Datid  Woostbr.       8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT,  including  all  the  Plants  introduced  into  Britain,  all  the  newly^iscoTered 
British  Species,  and  all  the  kinds  originated  in  British  Gardens,  up  to  March  1850.  With 
a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  By  W.  H.  Baxter  and  D.  WoosTSBy  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Loudon.    6vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LOW. -ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cfiltivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  FR.S.E.  New  Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Addi> 
tions,  and  an  entirely  new  set  o(  above  200  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

LOW.— ON  LANDED  PBOPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Rehition  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.B. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21  s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY,—THE   HISTORY    OF  ENGLAND    FROM    THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  II.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  New  Edition. 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  S2s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY— CRITICAL   AND   HISTORICAL   ESSAYS    CON^ 

TRIBUTED  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  Thomas  BABiifOToit  Macaulat. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by 
W.  Greatboch,  and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo.  21  s.  cloth ;  30a.  calf  extra  by  Hayday.^Or 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  Sfts  cloth. 
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MACAULAY.—LATS  OF  ANCIENT  R03IE: 

With  iTRY  and  Thk  Abmada.  Uy  Thomas  Babinoto.v  Macaulay.  New  Edition. 
I611M.  4s.  6d.  clotb ;  or  10s.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  lla>dsy. 

MR,  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  nameroQS  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  ou  Woo  t  by  Georg^e 
Scharf,  Jun.  and  eni^raved  by  Samuel  Williams.  Xe»v  £dit:oa.  Fcp.  4to.  2Is.  boards ; 
or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA  VEBOCCIIIO ; 

Or,  tbe  YOUTH  of  LEONAllDO  DA  VINCI:  a  Tale.  By  the  late  Diaxa  Locisa  Mac- 
DONALO.    Fcp.  8vo.  &«.  dfitb. 

MACKAY.—TIIE  SCENERY  Jt  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKKS :  A  Sammer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  E^q.  LL.D.,  Authurof  **  Tbe  Salaman- 
drine,'*  &c.  With  beautiful  Wood  Eug^ravii  %i  from  Original  Ske:cbra.  A  New  and  cheaper 
Edition,  with  additional  lllustrat  ons.    Post  Bvo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH.— SIR    JAMES    MACKINTOSH'S    MISCELLA- 

NEOUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  A  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Grealbach, 
and  Vignette.    Square  crown  8vo.  2 is.  cloth ;  or  3to.  calf  extra  by  Uayday. 

M'CULLOCn.-A     TREATISE     ON    THE     CIRCUMSTANCES 

which  DBTKRyilNE  the  RATE  of  WAGES  and  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 
CLASHES.    By  J.  R.  M*Ci7LL0ch,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo  3s.  6d.  cbth. 

MCULLOCH-^A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL, 

AND  IiIS'IX)RICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  PUxns.  By  J.  R.  M'Cullocm,  Esq.  New  Edition  (1A51),  corrected, 
euUrge<l,  and  improved :  Including  a  New  Supplement.  6v0.  SOs.  cloth ;  or  aOs.  half- bound 
in  russia  with  flexible  back. 

%*  The  New  Supplbment  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

MCULLOCIL—A    DICTIONARY,    GEOGRAPHICAL,    STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Phices,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  tbe  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  large  .Maps.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  and  in  part  re-writteu ;  with  a  Supplement.    S  vols.  Bvo.  63s.  clotk. 

M'CULLOCIL—AN  ACCOUNT,   DESCRIPTIVE  AND   STATIS- 

TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religieus  lustitutiuiis.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Edq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved     9  thick  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

3PCULL0CH.-A    TREATISE    ON   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLLOCH,  Esq.  Second  Edition  (U52),  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  8vo.  16s. 
cloth. 

MAITL/LNL—TIIE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
CMAfULKfi  ilAiT(.Afff>.  New  Edition,  cQrrected;  with  nomcrous  Wood-cuts.  6vo.  14s. 
cloth. 
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MARCET.—CONFERSATIOXS  ON  CHEMISTRY ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  ftimiliarly  Explained  and  Uluatratcd  by  Rxperimentt, 
By  Jank  Marckt.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  iuiprured.   3  toU.  fcp.  8?o.  14a.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jamb  If  arobt.  New 
Edition,  eulari^ed  and  correctecL   Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Flates,  10a.  M.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONJ'ERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elementi  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jank  BlAacsT.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarflfed.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

conprehendinffr  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Ag^ricalturc.  By 
J ANB  Marckt.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  4  Plates, 9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jan B  Marcrt.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  acolonred  Map»  shewinff 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Moontains.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN  BEADY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Younf^  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marrtat,  CB. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.  A  New  Edition,  complete  in  Two  Voln.iies ;  with  numeroos 
Woo  i  Enfi^ving^s.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  ISs.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.—TIIE  MISSION; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Aftrica.  Written  for  Younf^  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of 
"  Masterman  Ready,"  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  13s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.  —  THE     PRIFATEEirS-MAN     ONE    nUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready,**  &c.  3  vols, 
fcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  MastenDan  Ready  ** 
&c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  2  Illustrations,  7s.  Cd.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Aces 
and  Nations,  fh>m  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  forming  a  new  and  complete  DictionarT 
of  Universal  Biography.     By  Samuel  Maunder.     A  New  and  carefuUy.revised  Edition 
corrected  throughout,  and  extended  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  additional  Urea.    Fcp! 
Svo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Blodem  audi  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  IVnirn  aa.  anil 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabil^Bta.  their 
Religion,  Manners  and  Customs,  &c.  BySAMUBLMAUNDBR.  VewBditioii.  Fen.  Svo.  I€a. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan«  13s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE   SCIENTIFIC   Jb  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles- Lettret ;  including  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  fkmiliar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiriu|^  information  om.  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maunder.  New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s. cloth;  bound  in  roan«  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zoolojpcal  Characteriatics  that 
distlni;^sh  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
iufc  Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Practical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Glossarial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  6vo.  IDs.  cloth; 
bound  in  roan,  13s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Compnsing  an  English  Grammar;  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
translated ;  New  and  Enlarged  English  Dictionary ;  Directions  for  Pronunciation ;  New 
Universal  Gazetteer;  Tables  of  Population  and  Statistics;  List  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  Regulations  of  the  General  Post  Office;  List  of  Foreign 
Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions ;  Compendious  Classical  Dictionsry ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women :  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated ;  List  of  Abbreviations ;  Chronology  and  History;  compendious  Law  Dictionary ; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ;  Interest  and  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Address ;  Tables  of 
Precedency ;  Synopsis  of  the  Hritish  Peerage ;  and  Tables  of  Number,  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures.  By  Samuel  Maundkr.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MERlVyiLE.—A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS    UNDER   THE 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Mkritalb,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.    Vols.  1.  and  11. 8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

The  THIRD  VOLUME ;  Completing  the  History  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Monarchy 
by  Augustus.    8vo.  Us.  doth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Aotobiog^phical  Prefaces.  A  New  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Viitnette.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth; 
morocco,  2ls.- Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth; 
morocco,  86s. 

MOORE.-  HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Fismiliarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.  By  Gborob 
MooRK,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Post  8vo.  Ts.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.~MAN  AND  H/S  MOTIVES. 

By  George  Moobe,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New  Edition. 
Poat  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL   OVER    THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.    New  Edition.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  George  .Moore,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New 
Edition.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 
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THOMAS  MOOBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Contain  inf^  the  Autbor*i  recent  Introdaction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volane,  nnilbriB 
with  liOrd  llyron's  and  Soiithey*8  Poems.  With  a  Portrait  by  Georjpe  Richmond*  enin^red 
in  line,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage.  Median  8vo.  318.  doth ;  morocco  by  Hayday*  43a. 
—Or,  in  10  Yols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  4^3. 10s.  cloth ;  morocco^  je4.  lOa. 

MOORE.— SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moork,  Anthor  of  *'  Lulls  Rookh,**  '*  Irish  Melodies,'*  &c.  First  collected 
Kdition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Maraalsy^s  Lay  of  AmdeM  Rome  with 
ViKnette  by  R.  Doyle.    l6mo.  5s.  cloth;  12b.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uniform  .with  the  sronller  Edition  of  Mr.  Mscanlay**  LttpM  •/  AmHemi 
Home.  With  the  Aatobio^rsphical  Prersce  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moof«*s 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth ;  13s.  6d.  amooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  with  Vignette  Title  by  B.  Corbonld,  fcp.  8vo.  lOa.  clotli ;  bMimt 
in  niorucco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illu.*^trated  l>y  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  and  Cheaper  E<lit!on ;  with  161  Destgna,  aod  tbe 
whole  of  the  Letterpress  eni^raved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.Becker.  Soper-royal  8va.  Sis.  6cL; 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  ^2.  128. 6d. 

V*  The  Original  Edition,  in  imperial  8ro ,  price  638.  boards  \  morocco,  by  Hayday, 
d,\  Us.  Cd. ;  proofs,  jC'G.  Cs.  boards,- may  still  be  had. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKII :    AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macanlay*8  Lajft  t^  Amdetit  Rmme, 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Hoore's  Poetical 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  lltle  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  IGmo.  5s.  doth ;  12s.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  Svo.  with  Four  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  lOa.  6d.  clotb ; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH:    'AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stephanoff. 
engraved  under  the  snperintendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New  Edition,  uniform  in 
size  with  Thomson* t  Seatnnt  and  Gofdsmith^t  Poems  illustrated  by  the  Btcking  Cimh.  Square 
crown  Svo.  ISs.  cloth ;  morocco,  28s. 

%*  A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in  royal  8vo.  price  One  Guinea,  atill  remain. 

3I0SELEY,—T1IE  MECHANICAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    ENGL 

NEERING  AND  ARCHITECrCRE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosklet,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Profeaaor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  Colle;;e,  London.  6vo.  with  W'oodcuta  and 
Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kioe*k 
College,  London.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  88.  cloth. 

MOSn?:iM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.    Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James   Murdock,   D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnry  Soambs'm  A 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth.  * 
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MURE.— A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  Wm.  Mure,  M.P.,  of  CaldtveU.  8  Tolt.  8vo. 
S6«.  clotb. 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPJUBIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY: 

ComprisinjT  a  complete  Betcription  of  the  Earth :  exbibitingf  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry, 
Coniaierce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  IIuoii 
Murray,  F.R.S.R.  :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  Second  Edition ;  with  83  Maps, 
and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  8vo.  ^es,  cloth. 

NEALE.—THE  RICHES  THAT  BRING  NO  SORROIF. 

By  the  R<»v.  Erskinb  Nealb,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Kir:on,  Suffolk ;  Author  of  **The  Closing 
Scene,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  Tltr  escvllmt  nbjrct  oT  tlii«  Uttk  work  ia  to  ■h4>w  how  worthier*  ridm  arc  tt%  a  means  even  of  trmpiral  happiniva, 
whrn  not  a«>ed  bj  tbnr  pna^esanr  *%  n  tra»te«  only  fi>r  the  Rnoi  i>f  hi«  piiorer  and  Icm  fortanat«  bretUrrn.  Thia  moial  ia 
worked  out  bv  atroni;  contrastins  iiLetclir*,  SQch  a«  Woiid,  of  Glou'rotrr,  n^  «"intr.i<t(>il  with  iI<>thrrin;^on,  the  blind  man'a 
hope;  Loni  Ilrrtford,  the  iM'nsujiUst,  and  Drjran  Blondelt.  Ihc  frwivX  of  the  mnvhant  aeamrn  at  Liverpool;  Mor:niD 
Jonr«,tlie  miMTruratc  of  Llandovery,  and  Banrron.thr  hrnrfactrir  of  the  aged.  Th«  work  in  replete  witli  curious  and 
inatroctive  anecdote*,  and  ia  as  pleaaant  to  read  aa  profitable  to  think  on  "  BntTANiii4. 

NEALE.—THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST. 

By  the  Rev.  Erskinu  Nealb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk;  Author  of  "The  Closinji^ 
Scene,**  &c.    With  Wood  Engravinji^s.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

NEALE.—THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  Christianitv  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By 
the  Rev.  Erskinb  Nealb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Series.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth ;  or  separately,  Cs.  each. 

NEirMAN— DISCOURSES    ADDRESSED    TO    MIXED    CON 

GREGATIONS.  By  John  Henry  Nb  an,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

LIEUTENANT  OSBORN'S  ARCTIC  JOURNAL. 

Stray  l/eaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal.  By  Lieut  Sherard  Osbobn,  R.N.,  Commanding 
II. M.S. V.  Pioneer  in  the  late  Expedition,  1850-51,  under  Capt.  Austin,  to  rescue  Sir  John 
Franklin.    With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.    Post  8vo.  [Nearig  readp. 

0  WEN  JONES.—  JriNGED  TIIO  UGHTS : 

A  Series  of  pjems.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  designed  by 
K.  L.  nutcman,and  executed  In  Illuminated  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  Fhwert 
and  their  Kindred  TkougkU  and  Fruit*  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field.  Imperial  8vo. 
318.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OirEN      JONES.  —  FLOWERS     AND      THEIR     KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:  A  Series  of  SUnxas.  By  Mary  Anne  Bacon,  Authoress  of  *' Winged 
Thoughts.**  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Flowers,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by 
Owen  Jones.  Uniform  ^\i\i  FruUe  frmn  the  Garden  amd  the  Field.  Imperial  8vo.  81s.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.— FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

Fl FXD.  A  Series  of  Stanxas.  By  Mary  An ne  Bacon,  Authoress  of  *<  Winged  Tboogbta." 
With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Fruit,  designed  and  ininted  in  Coloars  by  Owen  Jones. 
Uniform  with  Flowere  and  their  Kindred  Tkou§ht§.  Imperial  8to.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  boond 
in  calf. 
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OWEN.— LECTURES    ON   THE    COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Collefre 
of  Suri^eons  in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hnnterian  ProfeMor  to  tlie  Coltefre.  New 
Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  Wood  Enjpwings.  {Nttarlg  remd^, 

OWEN  —  LECTURES    ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMAUS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Collef^  of 
Sunr^na  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owbn,  F.R.S.  Hnnterian  Professor  to  the  CoUcf^e. 
In  a  Toli.    The  First  Volame;  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TR.iNSLATEB  BY  PEARCE. 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  con- 
sidered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist  prefixed  to  the  Provincial  Letlert'j  and  the  Miaeeil49meoms 
Writingtt  Thought*  on  Religion^  and  Boideneet  of  Christianity  re-arrenged,  with  large 
Additions,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mens.  P.  Fhugire.  Newly  Translated  from  the  Fk«iich, 
with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendiceay  by 
Gborob  Pearcb,  Esq.    8  vols,  post  8va  with  Portrait,  35s.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  The  Three  Volumes  may  be  had  separatelg,  as  follows:— 

Vol.  I.-PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  pr«. 
fixed,  and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.    Portrait,  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.-PASCAL»S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  from  Original  MSS. :  from  M.  Faug^re's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  Od. 

Vol.  I II.- PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  DeUcbedThoasht^ 
ftc. :  firom  M.  Fangire's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  fid. 

PASHLEY.—PAUPEIUSM  AND  POOR-LAWS. 

By  Robert  Pashlby,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  "  Travels  in  Crete.*'    8vo.  Half-a-Guinea,  doth. 

PEEEIRA.—A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  ou  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Dif^eative 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  PK&siRa, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL,— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS, 

By  C.  F.  Pbschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  Coll^^  Dresden.  Translated  ftx>iii  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Wbst.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  218.  cloth. 

(Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  fid.  cloth. 
Part  a.    Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Heat,    Magnetism,  Electricity,  and 
Electro-Dynamics),    a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  fid.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PALjE^ 

OZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  P.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissionera  of  H.M.  Treasury,  svo.  with 
fiO  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  98.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

or  I/)NDONDBRRY,  and  of  PferU  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  dewnlbed  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.    By  J.  B.  Poetlook  P  n  a 
fitc    Svo.  with  48  Plates,  94s.  doth.  »'.«.». 
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POWER.— SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power,  D.A.CO.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Conntry,  Arom  July  1846  to  June  1848.  With  8  Platei  and  3  Woodcutt,  firom  Drawings  made 
on  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

PULMAN.  —  THE    VADE-MECUM   OF  FLY-FISHING    FOR 

TROUT :  beinir  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Angling  i  with  plain 
and  copious  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flies.  By  O.  P.  R.  Pulman,  Author 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Axe.*'  Third  £iUtioa,  re-vrritten  and  greatly  enlarged ;  with  several 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

PIVSOFT.—A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  RESIDING, 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity :  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Pycroft,  B.A.  Author  of  "The  Collegian^s  Guide,**  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE; 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  oi  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners ; 
comprising  a  complete  Modem  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  and  Pallistion  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries  in  the  dilTerent  departments  of  the  Healing  Art,  Materia 
Mc<lica,  &c.  Seventeenth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions ;  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  Henry  Rbece,  M.R.C-3.  &c.    8vo.  138.  cloth. 

RICH— THE   ILLUSTRATED    COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK  LEXICON  :  forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  rep-esenting 
Visible  Objects  connoted  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony 
Rich,  Jun.  B. A.  late  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo.  with  about  3,000  Woodcuts, 
31 1,  cloth. 

jLRCTIC   searching   EXPEDITION— a    JOURNAL    OF  A 

Boat  Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of  the  Discovery  Ships 
under  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Api>en(lix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 
North  America.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and 
Fleets.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Admiralty.  With  a  coloured  Map,  several  P-ates 
printed  in  Colours,  and  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  Svo.  81s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  TMla«ble  alike  to  the  •clmtiflc  student  or  the  tatut  wanderer  over  thew  wild  pUins.  and  the  loadj  lettler  whom 
European  rnterpriM  may  locate  amonK  thcee  far  diaUnt  tribra.  It  i*  a  book  to  etady  rathar  than  to  read ;  and  yet  i>o 
attrarUve  in  iX\  etjle,  and  ao  inetructirr  in  ita  collation  of  facta,  that  nuny  will  b«  led  to  Ifea  atudy  aa  a  work  of  •cieoia 
«  hiUt  merely  cngaffi<<l  in  ita  peruaal  aa  a  book  of  tra% ela."  Butajh Hra. 

RIDDLE. -A   COPIOUS  AND    CRITICAL  LATINENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Frennd.  By  the  Rer. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  Uniform  with  Yomge*4  BnpUah  Greek 
Lexicon,   New  Edition.    Post  4to.  jffa.  10s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE -A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH 

LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

a.«»— .♦-1-  STTie  English-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
»ei«»teiy  ^^^^  uiin-English  Dictionary,  31s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE  — A    DIAMOND    LATINENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of 
Latin  Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  New  Kditloii.  Royal  S3mo. 
48.  bound. 
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RIDDLE  AND  FREUNl/8  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARF. 

A  Ciipious  Latin-English  Dictionary ;  Founded  on  Andrews's  Translation  of  Flremid**  larger 
Latin-Oerniau  Dictionary :  With  Improvements  and  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Riddlb, 
M.A.,  and  Dr.  W.  Frkuno.  [/a. 


*»*  The  American  Latin- Enji^lish  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Andrews  is  a  tran  lation  of  the  Latin  Dic- 
tionar>'  of  Dr.  Frcund,  who  is  now  resident  in  London,  and  is  occupied,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Kiddie,  in  msliinjc  a  thorough  revision  of  his  valuable  work,  with  important  additkms,  in 
order  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  colle^res  and  schools,  and  to  give  to  our  more  mature 
scholars  those  aids  which  they  are  entitled  lo  receive  in  the  present  advanced  sta^  of  philo- 
logical research.  Eighteen  years  have  elapsei  since  Dr.  Freand  published  a  lar^e  portion  of 
the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Andrews  has  translated.  During  a  great  part  of  that  interval,  f)r. 
Freund  has  bc>en  actively  engaged  in  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  elabomttf  work,  which 
will  shurtly  be  publiHlieil  in  Germany ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  undertaking,  he  has  emploj^ed 
materials  of  which,  to  say  the  least,  no  use  lias  been  made  by  Dr.  Andrews.  The  present  work 
will  therefore  present  to  the  English  student  extensive  results  ot  modern  criticism,  which  have 
not  hitheito  been  collected  in  any  single  volume. 

RIVERS.— THE  ROSE- AMATEURS  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  elsused  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivaaa,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the  NEW  TES TAME>rr.  By  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yor  < ; 
Author  ot  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Pstestine,'*  &c.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in  gnat 
part  re-written.    Rvo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS  SELECTED   FROM   CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

tbeSDIKBURGH  REVIEW.    Uy  UftNRY  Rookrs.    2  vols.  8ro.  34*.  cloth. 

ROGERS'S  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  every  species  and  variety  of  Culinary  Vege- 
tables :  With  the  roost  approved  Modes  of  Cultivating  and  Cooking  them.  New  and  Cheaper 
Eilition.    Fcp.  Svo.  58.  cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

Classified  and  arranged,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  E.xprcjsion  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  P.  M.  UoGET,  M.D.  F.R  S.  F.G.S.  F.R.A.S.  F.S.A.,  &c. ;  Author  ot  the"  Uridge. 
water  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  &c.    Svo.  INeari^  readg, 

RONALDS.— THE  FLY-FISHERS  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fiahinir.  By 
Alfkkd Ronalds.    4th  Edition,  corrected;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  1S37  TO  1819 ; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Merchant  lo.ng  resident  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  colours.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.—THE  DEBATER; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Pai;  osaio 
Ro  WTON,  Author  of  **  The  Female  PoeU  of  Great  Britain.*'  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


rVBhl&a&D  BY  UE88B8.  I.ONOHAN.  BROWNj  AND  UO. 


8CH0MBERG.—THE  THEOCRATIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ENG- 

LISH  HISTORY.  Being  in  >ltem|>t  to  Impreu  apon  Ulitoiy  ill  True  Gniiu  and  lUal  Cbv 
ruler;  ud  (a  repnuut  It  not  h ■  Di^ainUd  Seria  of  Facti,  buiu  one  Grud  Wbule.  By 
lluaev. J. D.Sc>ioiiBEBa,B.A. or CaipiuChriitl College, Cimbridga.  3 vola. Bvo. »i. clDlli. 

SEAWARD.— SIR   EDWARD    SEAWARffS    NARRATIFE    OF 


lenl  DfKoierrornrMlo  laluiili  i 

Id  Ughly  [ntereBling  EienU  in  fail  Life,rrom  nu  to  ITtff,  ■ 
lownDlaiy.    Bdited  by  Mlu  jAUm  1><»te(.    Tbird  Edttioni  with  ■  New  Nil 
tkaluidGeocnphlcilIntroductioii.   ItoIi,  poil  Bio.aii.olotb, 

SEWELL.~AMT  HERBERT. 

Br  ■  Iavi.     Edited  by  Ibe  Bev.  WitLIkH  Sbwsll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tatar  of  Bieti 
Colleie,  OiAird.    NewKJition.    I  f  oil.  fcp.  Sio.  <».  dotU 

8EWELL.~THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

BylheADthoreuar-Amy  HeTbert."   Edltedby  tbe  Her.  William  SivSLU  B.D.  Fellow 
U)4  Tutor  or  Bxetei  College,  OlfoiiL    •  *oli.  fcp.  Si  o.  Be.  clotli. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 


8EiFELL.—LANET0N  P.tRSONAGE: 

A  Tile  ror  Cbildieo,  on  the  Pnctlcel  Ute  al  ■  portion  of  the  Cburcb  CitecblNii.  By  the 
AntborenoC  "Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Bev.  W.Siwbll, B.D.  Fellow  end  TVIor  or 
Eieter  Collie,  Uirord.    New  EdilioD.    >  volt.  Itp.  8io.  lOi.  dolb. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIFAL. 


8HAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLEE. 

THE  FAMILY  3HAKSPBARK;  Id  which  DotUng  li  ndikil  to  Ibe  Originit  Text  i  but  Ibfl 
wordiandeipreuioniareaolfrtd  which  cuinotwithpropiietybereadiiloud.  ByT.  BoWDLa 
Bw).F.Il.S.  New  Kdition;  with  IS  Knmvinga  on  Wood,  from  deilgiu  fay  aiairke.Hawat  . 
and  otber  Aitleu.  Sto.  Hi.  cloth;  or,  laS  Tola.  Ivo. without  Illuatratlona,  4H.  Ui.  td.boardi. 

SHARPS  NEW  BRITISH  GAZETl'EER. 

A  NEW  GAZETTttBR,  or  1'01'OaRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  at  the  BKITISM  ISLANDS 
and  NARROW  SEAS  :  Compiiiing  cooclae  DeH;riplioni  of  about  Siily  Thoouod  Placea, 
Seata,  Natural  Featurta,  and  Objecli  of  Note,  tbunded  on  tbe  beat  Aulhoriliea;  roll  Partl- 
calanoflfaeBoundirln,  Rfgiatered  Eleclora,  &c.  of  tbe  I'ariiamenUry  Eloroufhi;  w 
reftrence  under  erery  Name  to  the  Sheet  or  the  Ordoaace  Surrey,  aa  far  aa  completed  | 
an  Apptndli,  coniaiolog  a  Oeoeral  View  ut  tbe  Itnonrcca  of  the  United  Kiojidom,  a  Short 
ChroDoloty,  and  ao  Abalract  of  certain  Hi'iuiu  or  tbe  Cenaui  of  lUI.  By  Jahu  A.  SB 
Eaq.    I  vola.  Svo.  ^1.  ISa.  cloth. 

Id  Twenty,  two  HontlUy  Pwta, 


icr^s: 
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SHEPnERD.—THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME, 

to  the  End  of  the  BpiKoptte  of  Damsui,  a.d.  884.  By  Sowabd  John  Smbphbad,  M JL. 
Rector  of  Loddetdown.   8to.  Us.  doth. 

8H0RT  WmST: 

Its  Riie,  Progress,  and  Lsws{  with  Obsemtions  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  PUiy«r|  ooBfainiBc 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribba^^,  Backgammon.  By  lIi^iOT  A  *  *  #  *  *. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Ty roa.    By  Mrs.  B*  *  * *.  Pep.  tro.  to.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH  LEGENDS  OR  BIBLE  TRUTHS. 

By  Cath  brine  Sinclaie,  Author  of  "  The  Journey  of  Life,**  &c.  Dedicated  to  lier  Nieces. 
a  Tola,  feap  8T0.  6s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Cathbrinb  Sinclair,  Author  of  **  The  Business  of  Life,"  **  Modem  Society,"  <•  Jane 
B9iTene/*  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8to.  is.  cloth. 

SIR  ROGER  BE  COFERLEY. 

From  The  Spectator,  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  Hbnby  Wills;  and  Twdre 
fine  Wood  Engravings,  by  John  Thompson,  from  Designs  by  Frbdbrick  Tatlbk.  Crows 
8to.  ISs.  boards ;  or  a7s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Uayday, 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO -METALLURGT. 

By  Alfred  Smbb,  F.R  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  EngUnd.  Third  Edition,  reriaed,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged }  with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  P%m,  Src 
lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITK—TIIE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  ccHnplete  in  Ono 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Greatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  31s.  cloth ;  90b.  calf  extrsy  by  Hayday. 
~Or  in  8  vols.  8vo.  vdth  Portrait,  S6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.  —  ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES   OF  MORAL    PSILO^ 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 1805,  and  1808.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydmby  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  from  tfa* 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  19s.  cloth. 

SMITH.— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL: 

with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigatioii 
of  the  Antients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.S.  With  Vlewa,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSaS  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED. 

Translated,  in  the  Metre  of  the  Original,  by  the  Rev.  Charlbs  Lbsinoham  Smith,  M.A. 
late  Fdlow  and  Bfathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  Ibp.  8yo. 
198.  cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH  OF 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  t  A  Narrative  of  EYcry-day  Life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.  FXaKsa 
Snow.   With  a  Chart,  and  4  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours.    Post  Svo.  19s.  cloth. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ROBERT 

BOUTHEY.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rer.  Charles  CuthbertSoitthby,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Ardlelgh.  With  numerous  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  Illustrations  Arona  Designs  hy 
WilUam  Westall,  A.R.A.    6  vols,  post  8vo.  63s.  cloth. 

%*  Bach  of  the  Six  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  price  Half-a-Ouinaa* 
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SOUTHETS  THE  DOCTOR  die.  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

'f\kt  DOCTOR  &c.  By  the  late  Robert  South  by.  Complete  In  One  Volame.  Edited  by 
Mr.  Sbuthey^'s  Son-in-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vi^^ette, 
Bust  of  the  Author,  and  coloured  Plate.    New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  3l8.  clotiu 

SOUTHErs  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS. 

The  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS  of  the  late  ROBERT  SOUTHET.  ComprisiBflr-l.  Choice 
Faasagei :  with  Collections  for  the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in  England ;  a.  SpeciRl 
Collections  on  various  Historical  and  Theolofi^ical  Subjects ;  S.  Analytical  Reading  in  various 
branches  of  Literature;  and  4.  Orig^ioal  Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited 
by  Mr.  Southey's  Son>in-Law,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waetrr,  B.P.  4  vols,  squara  cr.  8vo.  £3. 18s.  cl. 

'%*  Each  Series  of  Soiithey's  Commonplace  Books  forms  a  distinct  Volume,  complete  in 

itself,  and  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  s-^ 

FIRST  SERIES— CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.  2d  Edition  |  with  medalUon  Portrait.  Price  18s. 
SECOND  SERIESf^SPECIAl.  COLLECTIONS.    I8s. 
THIRD  SERIES-ANALYTICAL  READINGS,    ais. 
FOURTH  SERIES-ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  8cc.    Sis. 

ROBERT  SOUTHErs  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet>  Residence  at  Keswick  ;  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  ais.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vote.  fcp.  8va. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  £^,  10s.  cloth  {  morocco,  4^4.  lOs, 

SOUTHEY.— SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
South  BY.    Medium  8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 

i  SOUTHET.— THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progjeas  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Southby.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbbrt  South  by,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Ardleigh,    2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  Portndts,  28s.  cloth. 

Sq  UIER.—NICARA  G  UA ; 

Its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed  Interocemnic  Canal.  By  B.  O.  Squ  ibb, 
late  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Central  America.  With  Nine 
Original  Maps,  Twenty-five  Plates  printed  in  coloun,  and  numerous  Woodcut  lUttstrations. 
t  vols,  royal  8vo.  81s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'Asad«««ripaonof  thedbtrktof  Centnl  Anfrica  to  whkh  It  refen,fh«  pmrftt  work  U  mtUM  to  take  rank  la  Um 
highest  cUm  of  gcogimphkal,  eUiooltigiail,  and  uitiqiurUn  liUraton."  Jobm  Bull. 

**  Man;  caoac*  arc  cotbbining  to  ^rt  grrat  importance  to  the  States  of  Omtral  America  Their  own  frrtUitr  and 
natar*!  sd^aotm^es,  t)4»  mmmrire  m  the  Paciflc,  and  the  gold  of  California,  unite  to  attract tlw  earnest  atientum  of 
enterprising  mm  and  poliUcians  towards  them."  Lxrcaaai  QautTra. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTERS  ASSISTANT; 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Ownera  and  Mastera  of  Ships,  Officen  of  Customs,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownerehip,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Mattera,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edttioa,  rewritten 
throughout.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmorb,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law $  Oeobqb 
Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London;  and  William  Tate,  Author  of  "The  Modem  Cambist.' 
8vo.  28s.  cloth ;  or  2tfs.  bound. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Stephen,  K.CB.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
Univenity  of  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo.  248.  cloth. 
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STEPHEN.— ESSAYS  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPBT. 

From  The  Rdinbuncb  Ile?iew.  Ry  the  Rig^ht  Honourable  Sir  Jambs  Stbphbm,  K.G.B.  LL.D. 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  tbc  Univenity  of  Csmbridfe.  Second  BditkMi.  %  vols.  8n». 
t4s.  cloth. 

STOW,— THE  TRAmiNO  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAININQ 

8CH(X)L,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  Datid  Stow,  Esq.  HosOTmry  Secretvy  to 
the  Glssf^ow  Normal  Free  Seminary ;  Author  of  "  Moral  Traintnic»*'  fcc-  Sth  ^L^itiflm,  eor> 
rected  and  enlarged ;  with  Pistes  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

BWAIN.— ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Charles  Swaik,  Author  of  ** The  Mind,  and  other  Poems.'*  Fcp.  6n>.  €■•  dotb  }  boond 
In  morocco,  12s. 

STMONS.—TIIE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  LAW. 

By  Edward  William  Stmons,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Thames  Police  Court  Stli  Bdltkm,  fn* 
cladiud^  the  Act  passed  in  1851  to  amend  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1850,  andtliepnyviiioiis 
of  the  New  Act  relating  to  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund*    12mo.  5s.  doth. 

TATE.  -EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND  NATURAZ   PHI- 

LOSOPHY;  or.  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering.  Containing  Tarions  Applicatioiis  of 
the  Principle  of  Work ;  the  Theory  of  the  Steam- Engine,  with  Simple  Machines  Tbieorans 
and  Problems  on  Accumulated  Work,  &c.    New  Edition.  13mo.  9s.  cloth. 

TATE.— KEY  TO  TATE'S  EXERCISES  ON  MECHAmcS  AND 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Containing  ftill  Solutions  of  all  the  nnworked  ie««niplf  and 
Problems.    12mo.  with  Disgrams,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  ThU  little  Tol«DM  it,  likr  all  Uiat  Mr.  Tate  doe«,  remarkable  fnr  lt«  laeid  arranfremeBt.  wad  the  ba|ip7  w%v  |n  whid^ 
a  rractlral  bearing  \%  ^iven  to  the  »Qbject8.  It  rontain*  neat  and  eacellent  aoltttioiis  tn  all  the  uaaolwi  q«nrtM»a  hi  Ms 
Rrtrtitn  on  Jtrthtmin,  as  well  at  tn  MKne  Tery  lovtmrtive  additinnal  problema ;  and  It  «iU  ba  fbvad  laralsablr  to  ths 
uaasaUtcd  atudmt,  aa  «rll  aa  to  the  terchrr  «hoae  time  i«  of  importance."  Jodkm  al  or  EovcaTzox. 

**  Mr.  Tate's  book  gives  in  a  practical  and  popnlnr  form  the  substance  of  erer^  mecbanieal  principle,  whetlwr  beleiuttec 
tn  statics  or  djnMnics,  «hirh  can  ever  brrome  applicablf  in  any  comhwation  oi  ensinrerinr  operauooa  ;  and  la  cwdtrtfaid 
they  may  be  fully  understood,  it  supplier  ni.der  eacli  a  number  of  illustrative  examples,  the  solutioaa  of  which  ai«  eivon 
in  the  little  book  now  before  us.  Practical  mechanics  will  derive  from  it  the  greatest  aasistanre,  and  ttike  a«ni&r  of 
eaamples  worked  will  ■crra  to  make  the  caknlations  perfectly  cbrioua."  Moajiixo  AOTXatiaB^ 

TATE.— ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  Formulc,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  BridifeSyWrmigbt 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tatk,  of  Kneller Training  College, Twickenham  - 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's  Traininr 
Ofllege,  Battersea ;  Author  of  "  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy.**  8to. 
6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TA  TLER.—MAR  CARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Ch  a  rlbs  B.  Ta  ylbr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chetter,  Author 
of  **  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World,'*  &c    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth* 

TAYLER.—LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charlrs  B.  Tatlbr,  Rector  of  St.  Peter'a,  Chester* 
Author  of  *'  Msrgsret,  or  the  Pesrl,"  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  a  Frontispiece  enipmved  hy  J.' 
Absolon.    Fcp.  8V0.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA :  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMJEIfTS. 

By  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  **  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  &c.  Fost8vo.  lOs.  6d.  doth. 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY  AND  METHODISM. 

By  Isaac  Tayloe,  Author  of  **  Natnnd  History  of  Entbusiasm,"  &c.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Wesley,  ei^prared  by  W.  Greatbach.    Post  8to.  Hal  •a-Guinea,  cloth. 

**  ThU  Tolnm*  will  be  accepUbl*  to  the  public  on  maaj  groiuid*.  It  will  pleaw  the  rrllffiotis  by  Ita  respect  for  rrfifcloB 
and  tlie  literary  by  the  fbrcr  of  ita  atvle.  It  will  not  divpleaae  the  Churrhman  by  any  Yiolence  of  Tiew,  nor  the  Sectary 
by  any  bittemeae  of  lanxnage.  On  the  whole,  it  will  perhape  be  moat  wplcomca  by  the  philo«opher,  (or  ita  attempt  to 
reconcile  apparent  anomalies  of  belief,  to  aoeonat  for  perplexing  event*  in  the  hmtary  of  religion,  and  to  sWc  eomethinit 

in  the  ahape  of  ayatem  to  the  general  effecta  of  religiona  action  on  the  world We  pmmme  that  thie  ToluTne  wUl  be  in 

the  hand*  of  more  than  the  Methodista.    It  deeerret  a  place  on  the  library  table  of  every  man,  who  b  to  be  attracted  by 
■tnmg  thonghta  in  etrong  laagnage,  cnrione  mctaphysicf ,  and  a  stately  view  of  religiona  prubamlitiaa  to  come." 

BmiTAmia. 

TinSLWALL.—TJIE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Tbirlwall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition ;  with  Maps.    8  vols.  8vo.  4^4. 16s.  cloth. 

*•*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vifrnette  Titles,  £\,  68.  doth. 

A   HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  B.C.  14«,  mainly  based  upon  Bishop 
Thir1wall*s  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lbonhard  Sjhmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    ISmo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cornky,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  Wood 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Uniform  with  Goldamith**  Poemt  illustrated  by  the  Bteking  Club.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  90s. 

THOMSON.— TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  flrom  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
f^om  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  ifixty-live  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  firom  One  to  Ten  Years. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.  12mo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON— SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dunoas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempitemum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments  in  English  Verse.  A  New  Edition,  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1G93,  by  C.  Whit- 
tingharo,  Chiswick*    Mmo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.—AN  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  In.^piration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures | 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  ContenU  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Grorqb 
ToMLiNB,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  8d.  doth. 

TOOKE.—THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES: 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  prindpal  Variations,  from  the  year  1793  to  the  year 
1847,  inclusive.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries ; 
a  general  Review  of  the  Currency  Question ;  and  Remarks  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acts  7  and 
8  Victoria,  c.  SS.    By  Thomab  Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    4  vola.  8vo.  ^BZ.  6s.  ctotb. 
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TOWNSEND.— MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

RevUedand  ill uMnit«d  with  Enaft  *n<l  Notet.  By  William  CliAELnTy>WMSBND»Saq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Maccleafield ;  Author  of  ■*  Lives  ot  Twehrc  Kmfaicnt  Jodfcs  of 
tlie  LMt  and  or  the  Present  Centary,*'  &c.    S  toIs.  8vo.  aOs.  doth. 

TOWNSEXB.—THE  LIVES  OF  TJFELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESKNT  CENTURY.  By  W.Ch  aklbsTowm  sknd,  Eaq.  U.A.  Q.C. 
late  Recorder  of  Maccleafield ;  Author  of  **  Memoin  of  the  House  of  GoanDOos.'*  a  Tola. 
8to.  38s.  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  .Son.  By  Ssakoh 
TuRNBE,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.8.L.  New  Kdition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Syonby  TuaNSB.  i  toIb. 
post  8?o.  31a.  6d.  cloth. 

TURNER.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norraan  Conquest.  By  Shabon  Tubnbb,  F.SJk.  uid 
R.A.S.L.    The  Seventh  Edition  (1833).    S  vols.  8vo.  Ste.  doth. 

%*  The  text  and  notes  of  this  edition  have  been  careftitly  reviaed,and  as  many  of  the  Aathor'a 
later  corrections  and  additions  as  appeared  to  have  been  intended  and  prepared  by  bioi  for 
publication  have  been  introduced. 

DB.    TUIiTON'S  MANUAL    OF  THE  LAND  AND  PRESff- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thorougbly  reTiaed  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collectioa  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  WoodcuU,  and  13  Coloured  Plates,  15s.  cloth, 

URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES; 

Containing^  a  clear  Exposition  ot  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  AmdbbwUbb,  If.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  8.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanor. ;  MoUi! 
&c.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,941  Enfn^vin^  on  Wood,  50s.  doth. — Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  EdiUon.  8vo.  withWoodcatB»  IIb.  doth. 

JTATERTON.— ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Omithology.  By  Charles  Watbrton,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Wanderinics  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Uali.  Kew 
Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  Separately— VoL  I.  (First  Series),  8s. ;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  6s.  6d. 


ALARIC   WATTS'S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING.— LYRICS   OF 

THE  HEART,  and  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  Watts.  With  Forty-one  highly.finiahed 
Line-Engravings,  executed  expressly  for  this  work  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  auid  Bn. 
gtvrtn. 

In  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.  price  Sis.  6d.  boards,  or  45s.  bound  in  morocco 
byHayday;  Proof  Impressions,  63s.  boards.— Plain  Prooft,  41  Plates,  demy  4to.  (only 
100  copies  printed)  j^3.  3s.  in  portfolio ;  India  Proofs  before  letters,  colombier  4toI  (only 
50  copies  printed),  jff5. 6s.  in  portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE  ROD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Practical  Hiute  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  Sure  Taking:  of  Trout,  Grayling.  ^^  Br 
Hbwbtt  Whbatlby,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  coloured  Plates,  lOa.  6d.  doth. 
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THE  mAFELlEISa  LIBRARY 

PttbUabing  Monthly,  and  sold  at  Ooe  ShilUnir  each  Part,  ii  intended  to  compriae  booka  of 
raluable  information  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  readinic  while  TlrayeUing^, 
and  at  the  aame  time  of  a  ctuuracter  that  will  render  them  worthy  of  presenratioo ;  hot  the 
prtm  of  which  haa  hitherto  confined  them  within  a  comparatirely  narrow  circle  of  readera. 

The  First  Eighteen  Parts  comprise-^ 

1.  WARREN   HASTINGS.     By  Thomas  Babinotox  Macaulat.    Reprinted 

from  Mr.  Macanlay*B  **  Critical  and  HUtorical  Bsaaya."    Prico  One  Shlllinf . 

2.  LORD  CLIVB.    By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulat.     Reprinted  from  Mr. 

Macaolay'a  '*  Critical  and  Hiatoriqal  Basays."    Price  On^  Shilllnflr. 
*»*  Mr.  Macaulay't  Two  Euays  on  Warren  Haatini^  and  Lord  Clire  may  be 
had  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

8.  LONDON  IN  1850-51.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Reprinted  from  Mr. 
M*Culloch*a  "  Geographical  Dictionary."    Price  One  Shilling. 

4.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.    From  the  '*  Spectator.^'    With  Notes  and 

IllnatraUona  by  W.  H.  WiUa.    Price  One  Shilling. 

5.  WILLIAM    PITT,    EARL   OF    CHATHAM.       By    Thomas    Babington 

Macaulat.    Price  One  Shilling. 

6  6i  7.  Mr.  S.  LAING'S  JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY  during 
the  Teara  18S4, 18S5,  and  1836.  Two  Parte,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  or  in  One  Volome, 
16mo.  price  Ualf-aCrown,  cloth. 

8.  "  RANKE'S  HISTORY  of  the  POPES.  "And,  **  GLADSTONE  on  CHURCH 
and  STATE.'*    By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulat.    Price  One  Shilling. 

%*  Mr.  Mscaalay*8  Four  Bsuys  on  WiUiam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  *<  Ranke'a  History 
Of  the  Popes,**  and  **  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,**  may  be  had  in  One  Volume,  lOmo. 
price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

9  &  10.  A  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD.  A  Condensed  TranaUtion, 
firom  the  German  of  Ida  Pfeiffer,  by  Mrs.  PsacT  Si.vnbtt.  In  Two  Parts,  price  One 
Shilling  each;  or  in  One  Volume,  lOmo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

11  &  12.  EOTHEN;  or,  Traces  of  TrsTel  brought  Home  from  the  East.  A  Neir 
Edition,  in  Two  Parte,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  or  in  One  Volume,  l6mo.  price  Ualf-a- 
Crown,  cloth. 

13.  <'  The  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  ADDISON."  And,  HORACE  WALPOLB. 
By  THOMAa  Ba  binoton  Macaulat.    Price  One  Shilling. 

14  &  15.  HUG'S  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA.  A  Con- 
densed  Translation,  by  Mrs.  Pbrct  Sinnbtt.  Two  Parte,  price  One  Shilling  each ;  or 
in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

16  &  17.  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS,  written  by  Himsblv  and  continued  to  his 
Death  ttwa  his  Diary,  Notea,  and  other  Papers.  Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ; 
or,  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

18.  LECTURES  and  ADDRESSES.    By  the  Earl  of  Cablislb.     Price  Is. 

To  be  followed  by 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS  ;  or,  sn  Expedition  from  Sennaar  to  Take,  Bass,  and 
Beni-Amert  with  a  particular  glance  at  the  Races  of  Bellad  Sudan.  By  Fbrdinand 
Wbrnb,  Author  of  **  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sources  of  the  White  Nile.**  Transited 
from  the  German,  by  J.  R.  Johnston.    Forming  Two  Parts  of  the  TravetUr's  Ukrtny. 

SKETCHES  in  CANADA  and  RAMBLES  among  the  RED  MEN.  By  Mrs. 
Jambson.    Forming  Two  Parte  of  the  TVoveUer**  UWwrjf,    16mo. 
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WEBSTER.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMT ; 

Compritin;  loch  lul^ccU  as  are  most  immedUtdy  connected  with  Hcraiekeepinff :  aa,  Tbe 
Conatruction  ofDomealic  Kdiflcea,  with  the  modea  of  Warminflr*  Ventilating,  and  Lighting 
them— A  description  of  the  variooa  articlea  of  Furnitore,  with  tbe  nature  of  their  Materiala— 
Dntiea  of  Servanta,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  TuoMAa  WsBarsa,  F.G.S. ;  aaaiated  by  tbe  late  lira. 
Parkeb.    New  Edition.    8yo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts.  50a.  cloth 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

80  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoufhby  aa  relatea  to  her  I>omestic  History,  and  to  tbe 
Erentftil  Rei^  of  Kin^:  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  (1635  to  166S). 
Printed,  ornamented,  and  boand  in  tbe  style  of  tbe  period  to  which  7%«  Diary  refera.  New 
Edition;  in  Two  farts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  8a.  each,  boarda;  or  18a.  each*  bound  in  morocco. 

YOVATT.-TEE  HORSE. 

By  William  Youatt.  With  a  Treatiae  of  Draug^ht.  A  New  Edition ;  with  Buraeroua  Wood 
Enfravings,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8yo.  10a.  doth. 

C9*  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.*s  Edition  should  ba  ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youatt.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  BogrmTings,  from  Deaigna 
by  William  Han'ey.    6?o.  6a.  doth. 

*#*  The  above  works,  which  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diftuion  of  Knowledge,  are  now  published  by  Mesara.  Longman  and  Co.,  by  assignment  I 
•  from  Mr.  Charlea  Knigbt.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt'a  book  on  the  I 
Horse  which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  pnrchaaed  trom  Mr.  Knight,  is  that  which  was 
thoroughly  revised  by  tbe  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  reapecta  a  new  work.  The 
engravings,  also,  were  greatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  complete  treatisea  in  tbe 
language  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Bftauagement  of  the  Animala  of  which 
they  treat. 

ZINCKE.—SOME  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 

FUTURE;  Or,  a  Sketch  of  the  Solution  which  Time  appears  to  be  preparing  for  the  diOereut 
Educational  Questions  of  tbe  Day.  By  tbe  Rev.  Fostbr  Barham  Zinckb,  Vicar  of  Wher- 
atead,  near  Ipswich.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Zinckv  hat,  in  Dm  coap*M  of  a  few  pagea,  sapplied  ut  with  a  laife  amount  of  moat  rahiabto  matter,  and  mp- 

portfd  hit  arfpunents  by  a  Tarietr  uf  appropriate  and  cof^ent  illoftratkme We  bail  him  as  a  powerful  adrocate  of  a 

irrcatand  rom  rau««.  and  cordiaUy  recommend  thir  ^mall  rolume  to  tbe  attention  of  all  per*ona  who  take  an  interv*t  ia 

t)w  aoevtion  to  whirb  it  relate* VCt  entertain  to  hish  an  opinion  of  tha  « alue  of  Mr.  Zincke's  remark*,  that  we  khuald 

be  <iad  if  we  could  spare  lufBcient  space  for  a  fhU  anujrsis  both  of  his  argument*  and  hi*  plan* ;  bat,  a*  w«  cannot  do 
this,  we  must  content  ourselvm  with  fiTttijg  a  (general  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  t  olnaae,  and  a  quotation  or  two 

lUustratire  of  tiie  extensive  and  practical  vtows  embraced  by  the  author His  views  are  on  the  whole  Just,  liberal,  and 

comprt-hensivr,  and  he  has  the  Kreat  merit  of  sayins  much  in  few  words.  We  have,  indeed,  seldom  m«t  with  m>  murh 
Important  matt  r  condensed  into  so  small  a  apace.  Almost  every  topic  that  the  consideration  of  aach  a  quaation  indodt^ 
is  touched  upon  by  the  author,  and  yet  the  %»hole  volume  contains  only  334  Mfcs,  and  of  this  mimbcr  Ts  are  occupied  by 
an  appendla,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  impoitant  pari  of  the  work."  CxauTjAji  Tim  a*. 

ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Autbor'a  sanction  and 
cooperation,  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  ot  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  z 
with  copious  Corrections  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmitsby  Profeasor  ZUMPT. 
New  Edition,  corrected.    8yo.  14s.  cloth. 

[March  31, 1852. 
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